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Office of Sanitary Commissioner, 
Madras, 18 th December 1873. 

No. 331. 


From 

W. R. CORNISH, f.ji.o.s., Surgeon -Major, 

Sanitary Commissioner fo$ Madras, 

In Charge of Census Office , 

To 

The SECRETARY to tiie BOARD or REVENUE, 

Madras* 

Sir, 

I have the honor’ to forward herewith, for submission to the Board of 
Revenue and to Government, copies of my Report on the Census of tho Madras 
Presidency, with Tables appended, framed in accordance with the standard forms 
of tho Government of India. These Tables arc complete, with the exception of 
Form No. IV., the details for the completion of which have not as yet been 
received from the Board. 

2. A volume of supplementary Tables, illustrating in greater detail some of 
tho results of tho census, is now passing through the press. 

3. The villago statistics showing the cultivated and waste land of every 
village, the assessments on wet and dry cultivation, tho population arranged from 
the direct tabulation according to caste, and tho occupations of the malo inhab- 

Gan jam. i Tinnevoiiy. itants of 0:10,1 village, have already been printed for 

Vizttgaputam. | Tnohmopuiy. f/| ie districts as per margin, and aro in progrosa for 

the oight districts noted below : — , 


Godavery. I Tanjoro I South Arcot. I Cuddapnh 

Kiatmi. | Coimlmtore. | Madura. | Chinglnput. 

The passing of tho remainder of these lists through tho press, as already arranged, 
will be completed under tho direct supervision of the Board. Tlicso villago 
statistics alone will occupy several thousand pages of print. 

4. Tho work of the Census Office for tho past fourteen months has engaged 
my almost constant attention, and it is with no little satisfaction that I am able 
to announco tho speody completion of this truly gigantic undertaking. 

5. The organization of the tabulating estabjishment and the heavy labors 
connected, therewith devolved on the late Mr. C. E. Gover, and it is only duo to 
his memory that I should in this place acknowledge that the methods of tabu- 
lation Vere initiated by him alone, and that whatever credit may attach to the 
results is due mainly to Mr. Govor’s foresight. That he should havS died in tho 
midst of the work to which ho had devoted his best energies, and that his largo 
and varied acquaintance with the social divisions, manners, and customs of tho 
Indian people should have perished with him, are subjects to bo deeply regretted 
on public grounds. 

6. In the drawing up of the Census Report thero appeared to be two 
courses open to me, viz., either to publish the tables with a bar£ summary of thd 
contents, or to endeavour to put the results before the public in a readable form. 
My previous experience of statistical work sufficed to impress upon me the 
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truth that bare figures are never read or digested by the general public, and I 
consequently determined to attempt, such a description of the Census results as 
should be within the comprehension of any one interested in learning the ascer- 
tained facts regarding our population. In the execution of this resolve I am but 
too conscious of many failings and imperfections, but the subject being one of 
high public utility, I have endeavoured to awaken popular interest in it, and 
thereby to facilitate the labors of those who in future years may be called upon to 
take a part in census operations. 

7. In some portions of the report I have ventured, not without some hesita- 
tion, on intruding observations drawn from the data before fne. All that I need 
say in reference to such commentaries is, that they are the personal views of the 
compile o r the report, and to bo regarded only in that light. 

8. The tabulation of the Census results was sufficiently advanced to allow 
ine to begin the compilation of the report in July 1873.* This work occupied 
my time almost continuously, for a period of three months, or until the beginning 

of October, and the months of October, November, and December have been 

« 

employed in passing the report through the press. I have to express regret 
that tin* publication of the results should have been deferrod to the present time ; 
but considering the nature and variety of the tabular matter, and the difficulty in 
hastening tho tabulation, it was quite impracticable that it could be got out at 
an earlier date, and there has boen no delay in the compilation of the report and 
in the printing of’ tho results, beyond what was unavoidable. 

9. It is now my pleasing duty to acknowledge the aid 1 h&vo roceived in 
this laborious task. 

10. To Government and the Board of Revenue I have to tender my respect- 
ful thanks for the confidence they have reposed in ine, and for tho ready and 
generojis manner in which they have complied with all my requisitions for 
promoting and expediting the work. To Mr. J. Grose, Secretary to the Board 
ot Revenue, I am indebted for advice and valuable aid on numerous occasions. 
Mr. Grose has throughout taken the strongest personal interest in the Census 
work, and I am aware that the late Mr. Gover was equally indebted with myself 
to Mr. Grose for friendly counsel in regard to tho direction of tho work. 

11* ^he Collectors of districts and other Revenue officials acknowledg- 
ments are due for their efforts to secure reliable returns, and for their reports 
on the Census operations ot their several districts. And for special information 
in reply to definite* questions propounded by the late Mr. Gover regarding tho 
history, customs, and occupations of the various Hindu castes, I am also under 
deep obligations to numerous Christian Missionaries and Nativo gentlemen 
holding official positions. 

Id. In the preparation of maps showing the density of population and 
linguistic boundaries, 1 have to offer my acknowledgments to Colonel Priestley 
ot the Revenue Survey Department, who had them executed in his office, to 
A. C. Burnell, Esq., an<f to the Collectors of districts in which more than one 
language is current, for information regarding tho linguistic boundaries. 

13. In the management and direction of the huge establishment of the 
Census Office, umbering at one time upwards of 3G0 clerks, and in the prepa- 
ration of the numerous tabular statements illustrating the report, I have speci- 
ally to acknowledge tho aid and co-operation of Mr. Kaly ana Soon drum Chetty 
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of the Revenue Board Office, whose services were placed at my disposal to assist 
in the completion of the work. This officer, during the wholo period of our 
mutual labors, has shown the utmost zeal, ability, and devotion to his duties. He 
has worked incessantly in and out of office hours to hasten tho completion of the 
tables and report, and has shown the strongest personal interest in securing 
reliable results. His constant presence in tho office, and his cheerful and 
willing help on all and every occasion, have been of the greatest value, and it 
would be most gratifying to mo wero Government pleased to mark, in any 
manner it may deem suitable, the importance I attach to his special servico in 
tho Census department. I havo already, in a separate communication, expressed 
my opinion of Mr. Kalyana Soondrum Chetty’s great abilities as a public official, 
with the view of the same being recorded in tho department to which he is perma- 
nently attached. 


V. L. Narayaniah, Deputy Manager. 
Supervisor, t. 

Mr. R. Small, lately Dy. \ • 

Manager . . . . > Tamil Dept. 

Mahomed Ismail 
r. Sooba Row . . 

T. Etirajulu Naidoo 
Seotluiramiuh 
V. Kkambara Row 
V. Kiatniah 

C. RamaBftwmy Pantulu, 

C. N. Seahagiri Row 


do. 


j Telugu 

| Canarr^o do. 

Malay alum do. 
J Statistical do. 


14. The Manager ‘of the Census Office, Mr. C. Clark, the Deputy Manager 

and Supervisors noted in tho margin, have all 
done good service in their sevoral capacities, and 
are entitled to my best thanks and acknowledg- 
ments. 

15. To Mr. Keys, tho Assistant Superinten- 
dent of the Government Press, I am indebted for 
courteous and willing assistance in the printing 
of the report and tables. Tho printing establish- 
ment employed in tho Census work has been so largo as to temporarily disorga- 
nize the labor market of this particular trade. 

10. Lastly, there is one, whom, though holding no official position in connex- 
ion with tho census work, 1 trust I may be pardoned for publicly mentioning 
on this occasion. In the collation of evidence furnished by Missionaries and 
othors regarding caste, customs, &c., in consulting numerous authorities, and 
making a precis of matters requiring to bo noticed in tho report, in tho analysis 
and review of the district statistics, and in the revision of the proof sheets of 
the printed report, I have received for many months past the diligent and 
invaluable aid of my wife, who has spared no trouble or exertion in tho drudgery 
so cheerfully undertaken, with the single object of lightening, and sharing in, the 
labors of her husband. • While the work of tho Census Office has been a heavy 
additional burden to mo, it has been so far a pleasant task, in that I have met 
with nothing but cordial encouragement, counsel* and sympafhy from every one 
interested or concerned in its progress. 


I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 


W. R. CORNISH, f.r.c.s., Surgeon-Major, 

Sanitary Commissioner* for Madras . 




EE POUT 


ON THE 

CENSUS OF THE MADRAS -PRESIDENCY, 

1871 . 

CHAPTER 1. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Review op tiie Former Census Tables. 


The general Census of 1871 was the first attempt at a systematic enumer- 
ation of the population of the Indian Empire. But, although the taking 
of a census was a novel thing in Bengal and somo other parts of India, it was 
not so in the Madras Presidency. Here, the people had, in some degree, been 
prepared for the inquiries of the village officials in regard to tho numbers, 
sexes, and occupations of their families. Ever since the year 1851 it had been 
the practice of the Revenue Board to require of each district official a quffiquen- 
nial return of the population of Ids district; and as the duty of collecting 
these returns devolved on the village magistrates and accountants, these officials 
wero mostly deputed to act as enumerators of the 1871 Census, tho operations 
of which were, on the whole, carried out without opposition on the part of tho 
people. In somo respects the mode of procedure of tho Census of 1871 differed 
from the practice observed in the former quinquennial census operations. Then 
the enumeration was performed in a single day, but for the Imperial Census 
it was docided to number each house with paint as a preliminary to future 
inquiries regarding tho occupants, and this novel practice of an official daubing 
the house*doors with strange hieroglyphics appears to have induced a very 
genoral feeling that tho Government wanted to impose a new tax. This feeling, 
however, wore off in some degree when the actual enumeration of the people 
was begun. 

Before noticing the measures adopted for the taking of the Census of 1871 , 
it will be necessary to review, briefly, the efforts to obtain an enumeration of 
the people on former occasions. 

When tho greater part of the Madras Presidency fell under British 
administration in the end of tho last, and beginning of the present century, there* 
does not appear to have been any accurate knowledge of the numbers of tho 
existing population. Centuries of lawlessness and^ftiternal strifo had undoubt- 
# edly thinned the people, and large areas, which are now thick with a settled 
and industrious population, wore then absolutely waste and untenanted. 
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' In the year 1822, after two decades of settled Government, the first 
attempt appears to havo boon made to ascertain the numbers of the people. It 
is not certain how the census results were then obtained, but it seems probablo 
that the village commune, with its staff of headman, accountant, and other 
officials, formed tho groundwork of tho census machinery just as it has 
done nearly half a century later. On this occasion the population of tho Madras 
Presidency was returned as somewhat loss than 13£ millions (13,470,923). These 
figures include the population of North Canara, but omit those of Kurnool, which 
at the period referred to was an independent State. North Canara has since 
beon transferred to the Bombay Presidency. 

Ir* f he official year 1 839-37 another enumeration of the population within 
the territorial limits included in the census of 1822 was made. By these 
later returns the population in tho space of fifteen years had increased only 
by about 500,000, tho numbers returned being 13,967,395. In the llajah mu ndry, 
Guntoor, Nellore, Ouddapah, Chingleput, North Arcot, Madura, and Salem 
Districts the returns show an actual decrease of population. It may bo that, 
certain zernindary estates were omitted from tho 1830-37 census, but thero 
were other causes for the stationary character of tho population during this 
period. In tho year 1818 epidemic cholera appeared, if not for the first time 
within this Presidency, certainly for the first time within the memory of tho 
then oldest ^habitants. From the timo of this invasion until 1820 or 1827, 
a large number of the people fell victims to tho disease, and in tho year 1833-34 
a more deadly epidemic than any former ones swept over tho land. In this 
latter period a terrible famine preceded tho cholera, and in the Guntoor District 
alone it was estimated at the time, by competent local observers, that more 
than one-half of tho people had perished from famine and disease. The census 
returns of the district for 1822 show a population of 454,754, but in 1836-37 
the number had decreased to 267,426.* Admitting that tho census returns of 
zernindary tracts were defective in 1836-37, it is quite certain that tho calami- 
ties of adverse seasons, famine, and pestilence, during the preceding ten years, 
had powerfully affected the normal increment inherent to an Indian population. 

Tho population of the Presidency, according to the census returns of 1822 
and 1836 to 1838, are shown in the following table : — 


Population in 1822 and 183C to 1838, 


Ganjatn ... 
Vizagapatam 
Rajahmundry (now 
Masulipatam 
Guntoor 
Kelloro ... 
Cuddapah 


Kistna... 


nets. 

Faeli 1231 
(1821-22). 

Fasli 1248-47 
(1836-88). 

The difference 
betwoen 
Columns 2 
and 3. 


2 j 

8 

4 


832,015 

438,174 

•f 106,1 59 


772,570 

1,047,414 

-f 274,844 

>ry) 

738,308 

695,016 

— 48,292 


( 529,849 

544,672 

+ 14,823 


1454,754 

267,426 

— 187,328 


439,467 

328,726 

— 110,741 



1,094,460 

1,081,261 

— 13,199 


•Seroro famines afflicted the people qf this Trosidency in 1733, 1782-83, 1805 to 1807, 1824, and 1832*88. 
In ilio latter famine, tho loafc of life wns not confined to the Guntoor Ihstriot, hot spread over a great portion 
of tno Promdoncy. It was cumputod at the time that Government and (he ryota, between them, loatin revenue 
and prodneo about 21 millions of pounds sterling in consequence of the famine. (Daly ell* 9 Memorandum on ih$ 
Madras Famine of 1800.) 
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District*. 

Faeli 1231 
(1821-22). 

F&flli 1240-47 
(1836-38). 

_ 

The difference 
between 
Columns 2 
and 8. 

1 

2 

3 

1,129,90 7 

33 1” 821 
462,051 
523,248 
484,800 
1,128,730 
485,242 
552,477 < 
850,891 
783,392 
898,233 

768,123 

1,165,791 

4 

Bellary 

Kurnool 

Chingleput 

Madras... 

North Arcot ... ,.. 

South Arcot 

Tanjore... 

Trichinopoly ... 

Madura .. 

Tinnevelly 

Coimbatore ... ... ... ... ... 

Salem ... ... ... ' ... 

North Canara ) ~ 

Smith Canara ) CWa 

Malabar 

Total ... 

927,857 

363,129 

4.62,051 

892.292 
455,020 
901,653 

481.292 
788,196 
561,957 
638,199 

1,075,985 

657,594 

907,575 

+ 202,050 

— 3*1,308 

—300, 03-4 
+ 20,780 
+ 227,377 
+ 3,050 

<^235,710 
+ 280,034 
+ 145,103 
—177,752 

+ 110,520 

1-253,210 

« 

13,170,023 

13,007,305 

+ 400,472 


In 1849 the Government of India desired the local Government to establish, 
by means of its revonuo officials, quinquennial returns of population such as had 
been ordered in the North-West Provinces, and thus was inaugurated a system 
of periodical stock-taking of the people, which continued down to the time 
when the Imperial Census was ordered. The first of these returns was taken 
during the official year 1851-52, the second in 1856-57, the third in 1801-62, 
the fourth and last in 1866-67. The quinquennial Census of 1871-72 was 
merged in the Imperial Census of 1871. Thus it will bo seen that within a 
period of twenty years tho population of this Presidency has been counted, 
more or less efficiently, on five occasions, and it becomes no causo for surpriso 
that the fifth counting should have involved no more political anxiety to the 
Government than any one of the former enumerations. As remarked by the 
q. o., No 813 , 27 tu Madras Government, “ There is nothing novel in the idea 
March i8G8. 0 f a ce nsus in this Presidency, and there is no reason to 

anticipate any difficulty in carrying out the wishes of tho Government of India.” 

In order to give an idea how the quinquennial census was introduced and 
subsequently conducted, it is necessary to reprint hero the ‘admirable code of 
instructions to Collectors and others, drawn up by Mr. J. JD. Sim, Sub-Secretary 
to the Revenue Board, in the year 1850. These instructions were foundod on 
others adopted in the North-West Provinces, but modified to suit the systom of 
revenue administration in Madras, and are clear and complete as regards the 
points on which information was desired. 

The census of 1871 was an ambitious attempt at accuracy in regard to age, 
caste, religion, occupation, education, and infirmity, but, so far as it was thought 
desirable to go in the quinquennial census operations, tho circular of instruc- 
tions of 1850 was sufficient to familiarise every subordinate revenue and* 
village official in the country with the nature of a census, and if tho 1871 
Census has been more successfully carried out than any former enumeration, it 
' is due to the fact that the great mass of village officials have, by past practice and 
standing instructions, been drilled into the habit of conducting such inquiries. 
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Circular to all Collectors , dated 17 th February 1850, No. 298. 

Sir,— I am directod by the Board of Revenue to forward herewith rules, <fcc., for a census of the 
population of your district to bo taken on . 

2. The Government aie particularly desirous that this Census should be taken with the utmost 

care. 

3. To ensure the attainment of this object, it is absolutely essential that the co-operation of 
the people should be secured, and their prejudices and suspicious removed, and it is equally necessary 
that tho persons entrusted with Gig work of enumeration should be thoroughly instructed in their 
duty beforehand. 

4 Tho degree of success obtained in these important respects will depend on the exertions of 
of yourself and your assistants, and the Board are satisfied that your best efforts will not be wanting 
to meet ^ e jyishes of Government. 

5. Tho printing press at your disposal will enable you to communicate the intention and objects 
of the Census to the mass of tho people, and you will use it freely for this purpose. The Board roquost 
also that the fullest advantage may be taken by yourself, your assistants, and principal officers of tho 
Jummubundy settlement of tours through tho district , personally to convince the people of the true 
objects and advantages of the Census, to assure them of its having no connexion whatever with taxa- 
tion, and to gain their confidence and co-operation. 

f>. The rules prescribe the manner in which your officials are to be instructed, and how each is to 
check the work in its different stages. Every opportunity, however, should bo taken by yourself and 
your assistants to test their qualifications by questioning them on points of detail, and they should be 
distinctly warned that any inaccuracy which could have been prevented by care on their part will ho 
punished. You will also be careful to apprise them that any attempt at exaction will be considered 
a serious offence,, and to impress on them that they must endeavour to perform their duty in a concili- 
atory manner and with as little inconvenienco to the people as possible. 

7. In tho villages tho Census will bo taken by the village officers, and in towns or villages of large 
size you are authorized to employ special agents cither to aid tho village officers, or to do the w r ork 
entirely themselves. You will require the tahsildars to inform you whether in any particular instance 
the village eunium or munsif from want of education, unpopularity, or other cause should not bo 
entrusted with the duty, and you will make special arrangements to mcot tho difficulty. 

8. Tho Board also leave it to you to determine which of tho tahsildar’s subordinates shall bo 
entrusted with the duty of checking tho returns of tho pcishcars, so as to relievo the tahsildar and 
make the examination of the village returns as searching as possihlo immediately on their receipt, 
when supposed inaccuracies can be inquired into with a prospect of success. Tho degree of care taken 
by the enumerators will depend materially on the opinion they entertain of the character of tho 
subsequent examinations, and it is indispensable to ^convince them that these will be searching and 
prompt. 

9. As a rule every return should be forwarded by tho village officers on the day of computation, 
he taken m hand immediately by each of the higher officers, and forwarded as each is finally checked 
to your office. (Tho abstracts will alt po prepared in your office to prevent the returns beiDg delayed 
in the taluqs. ) 

10 In your pfficc the returns will bo tested by comparison with other statements, by personal 
inquiries, & 0 * Your subordinates might for instance test the returns of their own villages or of those 
with which they are acquainted, and form a good idea whether there is any material inaccuracy. 
Particular individuals who are entered us heads of familios might be questioned as to tho correctness 
of the number of inmates in their houses on tho night of Census. A few of your officers might also 
be deputed to make sinplur inquiries in adjacent villages. By these moans you will bo enabled to 
form a fair judgment of the genet al accuracy of tho Census, and it is particularly dosired that you will 
give your opinion explicitly on this point. 

11. Tho Board hope the forms and rules will be found sufficiently clear, but request that any 
„doubtsjou may entsrtuin may be communicated to thorn, as well as such suggestions as you may 

be inclined to oiler, 

12. You will perceive that iu colpmn 2 of statement 2 the head of the family is to be entered 
whether present or absent. The entry of tho name of the head is chiefly to facilitate subsequent 
investigation, and is not made contingent on the presence of that individual, because this might lead 
to delay and confusion in settling who should be deemed tho present “head" for tho occasion. You 
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will carefully explain this to your subordinates. The subsequent columns will show the acttial 
number of persons present m each house. 

Id. In tilling up those columns the guiding principle is that ever y one present should he entered t 
every one absent omitted, except only such members of each household as are on duty or engaged in 
labor at nights ami return homo in tho mornings. Mottu and Tluumh peons, not having houses, 
will be returned as residents of the villages in which they are stationed. 

14. There may be somo difficulty occasionally in deciding whether a person is to be returned as 
"agricultural" or " nun-agricultural.” Tho principle will bo to include them as one or tho other 
according to the source from which the bulk of their subsistence is derived. 

1/5. Tho most difficult matter, however, will he to secure an accurate Census of jungle tribes and 
wandering communities ; your own expcrienco and the counsel of persons conversant with the habits 
of such trilics will enable you to make arrangements in these exceptional cases. The Board parti- 
cularly request that your plan of operation m regard to those classes may be fully in your 

report, in order that a judgment may be formed of the correctness of t lie returns, and that the 
experience gained on this occasion may be made available for the next Census. 

lb. There are a few points in which the experience of tho officers of tho North-West Provinces 
in 1833 may bo of use to you : a copy of tho printed report was forwarded to your office on the 24th 
April 1855. 

17. You will perceive that in some cases tho enumerators in the North-West neglected to include 
themselves ; in others infants at tho hreust were omitted. Some tahsildars again included Cheriners, 
<tc., as Mahomedans, Thefte and similar errors you will be curoful to guard against. 

18. Your attention is also drawn to the great disparity of the sexes, in some places, in tho 

North West Provinces. Should any of your returns exhibit, a similar marked inequality, you will 
carefully test the correctness of the return, and, if that is established, investigate the cause of the 
disparity. • 

19. You will perceive that in many instances in the North-West returns wore made by house- 
holders themselves. You have authority to follow this course whenever you deem it safe, and it is 
only necessary for tho Board to point out how very desirable it would be to secure tho co-operation of 
tho people in this manner. The reckoning of females is distasteful to Mahomedans generally, but by 
this means their prejudices will not be offended, and it may bo hoped that persons thus taking the 
trouble to furnish correct returns of their own households may be induced to take an intcnut in the 
Census generally, and uso their influence to persuade others to be accurate in their returns. 

20. You arc at liberty to entrust the detailed management of the census to ono of your assistants 
if your other duties will not jiermit you to give the matter the close and c< nstant attention it 
will require. You will of course carefully supervise your assistant’s proceedings notwithstanding this 
arrangement. 

21. The Board oxpect that your returns will bo forwarded to them at the latest within three 
mouths after tho dny of Census, and they request they may bo expedited as much ns possible. 

22. You will bo good enough to report whether you will require any additional assistance 
in your own office, and if so, mention tho number and pay of the extra servants you consider neces- 
sary. 

23. You will perceivo from the report on the Census* in the North-West Provinces that a 
preparatory gr trial Census was made in many districts previous to the final one, with tho view of 
making the enumerators practically acquainted with thoir duties. The Board leivo it discretional 
with you to follow this course wholly or partially according to circumstances. 

(Signed) J. f). SIM, 

Sub- Secretary, 


RULES. 


1. Collectors will without delay make extousiyely known # to the people the desire of Government 
that an accurate Census should be taken of their numbers, (fee., and endeavour to disarm their 
« prejudices and suspicions* The district presses will enable the Collectors to circulate printed notices 
largely, and in these partiemlar stress should be laid on the fact that the Census has no connexion 
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whatever with taxation or.tlie imposition of fresh burdens. Collectors will also use the opportunities 
afforded by their personal intercourse with the people to convince them of this fact. 

2. The Census in the villagoa will he taken by the curinim accompanied by the munsif, both of 
whom wdl sign the returns and be held answerable for their accuracy. If the village be too large for 
these officers to do the work jointly, each may undertake a separate portion with the help of the other 
village officers, and if necessary additional persons may be specially engaged at the Collector’s discre- 
tion under Rule V. 

d. Printed returns will be sent in duplicate to each curnum at least two months before the time 
fixed for the Census, in order Shut they may carefully study thorn and bo instructed how to fill 
them up. 

4. The Collector will tako care to instruct the tahsildars and heads of police in the first instance : 
these officers will instruct the peishcars and other officers (having charge of several villages), who 
will finally, instruct tho munsifs and curnums. A supply of spare statements should bo furnished to 
each peishcar to guard against accidents, and the tahsildars should bo required to satisfy themselves 
by personal inquiry, whenever opportunity offers, that the peishcars have thoroughly instructed the 
village officers. The same course will be followed by tho European officors in their tours through 
the district. 

5. In villages of large sizo the Collector will allow tho munsifs and curnums to employ one or 
more competent and trustworthy assistants on their own responsibility, and will givo them such 
remuneration as he considers reasonable. 

G. In towns of considerable sizo the Collector will himself select suitable persons for the duty, 
allotting to each a certain quarter of the town, and requiring them some days previously to make 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with their ranges. 

7. Charges incurred under Rules 5 ami G will be submitted for sanction in a separate bill. 

8, The village officers will forward their returns to their peishcars on tho day the census is 
concluded. 

( J. Tho peishenr’s first duty will be to see that the returns are properly prepared, and if not, to 
have the necessary amendments made immediately. If the return is correctly framed, he will pro- 
*N B N T tl s than w *^ 10l R delay to check some* of the entries by personal inquiry, in which 

it) per cont. m each duty the entry of the name of tho head of each family will afford great facilities, 
viljugo if pnu Luah)c. y| 0 Wl ]} attach his signature in the column of remarks to such of tho entries 
as he lias checked with a note of any inaccuracies lie may detect. He will then forward each return, 
as checked, without delay to the tahsildar. 

10. The tahsildar will check the returns by personal inquiries in tho samo manner as the 
peishcar, and, noting the entries ho has personally checked, will forward each return as soon as 
possible to the Collector. 

11. d’lie returns will undergo further scrutiny in the Collector’s office, and will bo checked as faf 
as circumstances permit by the Collector and his assistants. 

12. The results will be embodied in the Collector’s office in a taluqwar statement with an 
abstract of the whole district, and forwarded to the Board with any remarks the Collector may have 
to offer, and in all cases with his opinion as to tho accuracy of tho Census. 

13. The taluqwar and district statements are to be prepared in tho Collector’s office in order to 
obviate delay, and relieve the taluq and village officials as much as practicable. 

11. Statement No. 1 will be fixed up in the villages at least 10 days before the day fixed for the 
enurncratioiT of the people, and will be separately sent to the Collector through the peishcars and 
tahsildars. 

15. Columns 1, 2, 3, and of 4 of Statement No. 2 will be filled up some days bofore the day of 
census. 

1G. On the day of flie census the other columns will be filled in, the village officers proceeding 
from house to house fur the purpose, and obtaining tho requisite information with as little iucon- 
vcnienco to the people as possible. 

17. In column 1 of both statements empty houses will also be entered, provided, of course, that 
* they are not mere rifins, but are only uninhabited at the time. The absence of entries opposite them 

will siiow that they are empty without any remark to that effect in the statement. The houses will 
be numbered in consecutive order as they stand. 

18. In column 2, statement No. 2, the name of the head of each family will be entered opposite 
its members. This will afford great facilities for check, as most of them will be able to mention how 
many persons slept in their house on tho night in question if inquiry is promptly made. When the 
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same house is occupied by more than one family, the head of each will he entered by name in column 2. 
If the head of the family is absent on the night of census, his name will still appear in column 2, but 
be omitted from the subsequent columns. A note will bo entered in the margin intimating his absence 
from home. Bachelors, spinsters, and widows, if cooking and eating their meals separately, will be 
entered as heads with thoir dependants or children. Heads of families will, of course, also be included, 
if present , in the numbers of the subsequent columns, and not omitted on account of the entry of their 
names in column 2. 

19. A “ family ” comprises all who live under the same roof, cook their meals together, and 

partake of the same meals. • 

20. Hindus of all castes and including pariahs will he entered in columns 5 to 13, Mahomodans 

in columns 14 to 21, and Christians, as well as all persons not being Hindus and Mahomodans, in 
Columns 22 to 30. Collectors will take care that such classes as chermers, pariahs, Ac., are not 
included in columns 14 to 30. m 

21. In column 3 of statement 2, the caste of the head of the family only is to be entered. The 
caste of a stranger or guest temporarily an inmate of the house will bo also entered opposite his 
name. 

22. In column 4 the occupation of the head of the family is to be entered, and that of 
strangers of guests temporarily resident in the house. 

23. Tho “agricultural” class includes zemindars, mootalidars, iuamdars, routers T>f lands, 

This class will include meerusHidars, ryots, pay caries, pullars, Ac., and all persons whose subsistence 

ylla^o servants paid chiefly derived from land, whether they aro personally engaged in ngricul- 
in land, shepherds, cow- ‘ 1 J n ° 

herds, toddy. drawons, lure or not. Merchants dealing in tho produce of lands, only as grain mer- 

abkarry contractors. chants for instance, arc not to be entered in this column unless they are also 
landholders and live on its proceeds rather than on the jn educe they purclmso and retail Tho 
occupation of subordinate members of each family need not be entered, as they t will be included 
in the “agricultural” or “ non-agricultural” class according to it. Thus, suppose a ryot of 
tho Vellaler casto has five sons (living with him as one family), of whom throe follow agriculture, 
one is engaged in trade, and one is in Government service as a peon. Tho ryot as head of tho family 
would be entered in column 3 as “ Vellaler” and in Column 4 as “ Cultivator.” He himself and tho 
three sons engaged in agriculture would appear (according to ago) in columns 5 or 6. The other two 
sons would appear in columns 9 or 10. Again, suppose the head has three unmarried daughters and 
a widowed sister with him, and his sons have each a wife and child. The three daughters of the 
head of tho family and widowed sister would appear in columns 7 or 8. Tho wives and children of 
his three sons engaged in agriculture would also appear in the same column, but the wives and chil- 
dren of the other two sons would appear iu columns 11 or 12. 

24. The “non-agricultural” class comprises generally persons living by trade, ship-owners, 
fishermen, yoomiahdars, and others in roceipt of money allowances, Government officials paid m money, 
medical men, priests, schoolmasters, vakeels, pensioned and retired soldiors, soldiers on leavo, handi- 
craftsmen, domestic servants, salt manufacturers, musicians, and ull classes not deriving their living 
from laud. 

25. In Columns 5 to 30 no person present in a house on the night fixed on is to be omitted, and 
no person absent is to be included except Police peons, taliariers, private watchmen, and others doing 
night dutyanji regularly returning home in the morning. 

26. Males and females above 12 years of age are to be eutered in tho columns for adults. 

27. Males and females under 12 yoars of ago in the columus for children. Children newly bom 

and infants at the breast are to be included in theso columns. • 

28. The census of persons passiug tho night at chuttrums, serais, dak bungalows, encampments, 
Ac., must bo taken at sunset, as, if delayed till morning, many may have continued thoir journey and 
escape enumeration. In all other cases the census will commence at sunrise of the day succeeding the 
night of the census. 

3 ' 29. Returns of the inmates of jails, hospitals, and schools will be made by tho 

person in charge of the institution. Forms of the statements and rules will be forwarded to them 
for the purpose in good time, and will be sent for in the day succeeding the night of enumeration. • 

30. Domestic servants living within the compounds of gentlemen and passing the night in their 
premises will be included in the returns of the master of the houe^ 

8t - 8- 31. Returns of lascars and others passing the night on ships, Ac., in harbour, • 

will he sought from the commander of the vessel, to whom the requisite forms will bo sent by the 
Collector or Master Attendant. 
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* 32. Wandering t, ribas, Brinjarries, <fcc., will require special arrangements for which precise rules 
cannot bo laid down. The Collectors must provide for the enumeration of these through the agency 
of their hoadmen, or in such othor manner as may appear most likely to socure the accuracy of the 
returns. 

33. The results of tho enumeration of the classes referred to in Rules 30, 31, and the first 
part of Rule 28 will be kept separate, so as to lessen the chance of inaccuracy in the returns of the 
iesidont population of each district. The abstract form No. 5 is intended for wandering tribes. The 
accuracy or otherwise of the enumeration of theso classes will bo specially noticed in tho Collector's 
reports. n 

31. Tho influence and co-operation of zemindars and largo landed proprietors must be secured 
for tho census of the population of their estates. Such persons will, of course, be allowed to make 
returns of tho residents of their own bouses, and tho same privilege may be conceded to all persons of 
respectability at the Collector’s discretion. The necessary forms, &c , will, of course, be provided 
beforehand - * 

3o. The Military Department will arrange for soldiors present with their regiment and for all 
residents within the limits of cantonments and stations under military jurisdiction. 

3b. The officers employed m tho actual work of enumeration will bo warned to onter themselves 
in the ref urns. 

37. •Europeans and Eurasians are to be included m the census. 

38. Statements 3 to 12 (both inclusive) aro to bo forwarded to the Board. Statements 1 and 2 
me to bo retained in the Collector’s Office. 

(Signed) J. D. SIM, 

Sub- Secret ary. 


Tlie first regular quinquennial census of tho Presidency was taken in the 
official year 1851-52, or fourteen years after tho census of 1836-37. Tho 
population on this occasion was found to have increased from 13,967,31)5 to 
22,031,69/, and it seems clear irorn tho great increase in particular districts that 
the census of 1836-37 must have been badly taken, and the population of many 
/.etnindary estates omitted. On this occasion tho population of the Kurnool 
District (273,190) was for the first time included with the Madras Presidency. 

The following table shows the gross results of the periodical census of this 
Presidency compared with tho results of the 1871 Census, 



Madras Population according to Different Censuses , 18ol to 1871. 


POPULATION FROM 1851 TO 1871. 
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In the arrangements for taking a quinquennial 
village commune, sq admirably adapted for the 
referring to limited communities, was inapplicable 
towns. A census of the City of Madras was taken, 


census, the machinery of the 
collection of statistical data 
to the circumstances of large 
after a fashion, in 1822, and 
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there can bo no reasonable doubt that the population on this occasion was much 
overstated when put down as 426,051. In the census of 1851-52 the population 
of the town of Madras is entered as 720,000, but there was no attempt made at 
counting the people. The stated population was an estimate only, and, as sub- 
sequent events have proved, a vory erroneous one. In regard to all large towns 
it seems probable that the quinquennial stock-taking of the population was a 
subject of estimate rather t tian of actual computation, seeing that no arrangements 
wore made for the appointment of special enumerators for towns before the census 
of 1871. In the last census the Municipal Commissioners of forty-five towns took 
upon themselves tho arrangements for conducting the census operations of their 
respectiVcT !owns, and thus supplemented what was weak and defective in tho 
statistiesas formerly collected under the village revenue administration. 

In the quinquennial census returns, ranging from 1851-52 to 1806-67, it will 
be generally found that the male population has been returned as in excess of 
the female. 

From tho persistence with which this error runs through all the figures, it 
might almost bo thought that tho excess of males over females was an established 1 
fact. In the North-West Provinces Mr. Plowdcn advanced an ingenious physio- 
logical theory to account for the assumed excess of males over females, but the 
nearer we approach to accuracy in tho census of an Indian population, the more 
clearly does the fact appear that there is nothing peculiar in this country in the 
proportion of the sexes, that if there are from 104 to 106 females to 100 males 
in Europe, this proportion also obtains in India, that is, in all parts of the country 
where female infanticide is unknown. 

The truth is, that the great bulk of enumerators have been singularly obtuso 
in comprehending the fact that the counting of females was a matter of any 
importance in census work. To understand how this is we must take into account 
the low estimation in which females are held in this country, and also tho reticence 
of the people on all matters connected with their female relatives. In the registra- 
tion of births and deaths the same error obtains. The birth or death of a female 
child is considered such an insignificant matter, especially among the lower classes 
of the population, that a great number escape registration. In certain districts, 
from the causes adverted to, the numbering of the female population in 1871 
was undoubtedly erroneous, in so far that many were omitted from tho census 
schedules, but in districts where the census work was well done, it will bo found 
that the Jem ale population is invariably in excess of the male. In fact, the general 
accuracy of the results of any district may be judged of by tho way in which the 
proportions of the sexes have been recorded. 

I he table already given illustrates tho fact that when census returns wero first 
introduced in 1851, there was a general disposition either to conceal the number 
of females, or, what is more probable, for the enumerators to consider their 
inclusion or exclusion from tho village roturns a matter of no importance whatevor. 

In the first quinquennial census of 1851-52 every district, without exception, 
returned the male population as in excess of the fomalo. Tho total of males 
given is 11,050,113 and females 10,531,584. These numbers exclude the popula- 
tion of the town of Madras, for which the numbers of the soxes aro unspecified. 

In the census of 1856-57 there were two districts— Tanjore and Tinnevelly— 
which returned the population of females in excess of males. In this census th« 
nymber of males and females of tho Kumool District and of the town of Madras 
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are not separately given, but for the other districts the males were 10,846,557 
and females 10,323,825, or in the proportion of 100 males to 95 females. 

In the census of 1861-62 three districts, t.c., Tanjoro, Madura, and Tinnevclly, 
returned the feraalo population as of greater numerical strength than the male. 
On this occasion in tho districts where the sexes wore specially noted, the popu- 
lation was given as 12,092,820 males and 11,513,648 females, or in the same 
proportion as in tho previous census. • 

The last quinquennial census was taken in 1866-67, and on this occasion four 
districts returned the female population in excess of the male, viz., Tanjoro, 
Madura, Tinnevelly, and Malabar; one district (North Arcot) furnished nojwti- 
3 ulars of the sexes, and in another district (Trichinopoly) tho female population is 
returned in almost equal numbers with the male. For the whole Presidency the 
*eturns show 95’2 females to overy 100 males. These facts show that through- 
out the period, 1851 to . 1866, the proportion of females returned was gradually 
ncrcasing, and in tho 1871 census wo find that in semi out of the keenly -one 
districts the female population is returned in what we know to be about tho 
lormal proportions of t he sexes. In the small native state of Puducotta, there 
vere counted 108 females for every 100 males. In tho whole Presidency tho 
)i*oportion was 99 females to 100 males, a great advance on all former efforts to 
>btain the corroct proportion of the sexes. 

The gross population censused in 1851 was, if wo assume the Madras town 
Dopulation as 456,000 instead of 720,000 (a wholly untrustworthy estimate), 
22,031,697, or in round numbers 22 millions. In 1856-57 the population had 
ncreased by nearly one million (826,158) or to 22,857,855. In 1861-62 the 
census showed a total population of 24,656,509, or an increase in the quinquen- 
lial period of 1,798,654. • 

This increase would have been still higher but for tho transfer of the 
)rovince of North Canara to the Bombay Presidency, the population of which 
jrovinco at the last census was 371,780. 


In 1866-67 tho total population of tho Presidency was returned as 
26,539,052, and the increase in the quinquennial period 1861 to 1866 was 
L, 882, 543. From 1866 to 1871 tho gross increase of population was 5,058,820. 
Clio numbers for 1871 show that in former census operations a large number 
)f the poople must have been omitted from tho enumeration, and I think these 
iguros prove that tho earlier censuses have been imperfect, as # it is not at all 
irobable that the normal increase of population in the space of five years would 
tmount to 16 per cent, of the population at the beginning of the period. 

Of this increase, 784,368 is the population appertaining to places noted 
i&Djam — Mtviiah village. ... 163,185 in tho margin, whoro no census was ‘taken in 

P revious y cars - Deducting this, therefore, from 
784 3G8 the gross increase, the net increase will bo 
— 4,274,452. 

The' increase of population according to the census returns from 1851 to 
L871 is shown in the following table : — 


Per cent. Par cent. 

Prom 1851 to 1856 37 From 1861 to 1866 76 

„ 1856 to 1861 ... ... 7-8 „ 1866 to *1871 161* 


■ In th6 following table tho population in the years from 1851 to 1871 is 
rroupod in accordance irith the three principal classes of the people, viz., Hindus, 


• Excluding the place*, the population of whieh wti not included is the return* of previous fear*. 




Table showing the Xumler of Hindus, Mussulmans, and Christians al each Census, 1851 to 1871 
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Miihomedans, and Christians. (The last class includes Natives, Europeans, 
and East Indians) : — 
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• 

This tablo is unfortunately incomplete, inasmuch as the population of tho 
City of Madras could not be classified as Hindu, Mahomedan, or Christian prior 
to the census of 1871, and in the 1850-51 census tho Mahomedan and Christian 
populations wore not distinguished; but omitting tho population of the town of 
Madras, and without taking into account the census returns of tho year 1851-52, 
we see that the Hindu population has increased during the fifteen years 1856 to 
1871 by 37 per cent., tho Mahomcdans by 33 per cent., 0 and tho Christians by 51 
percont. Tho increase in the Christian population is chiefly duo to the spread of 
Christianity amongst the natives of India, and not to any considerable additions 
to the European or Eurasian populations. The chief increase of the M^hoine- 
dan population has been in Malabar, whore tho Mussulmans are largely recruited 
from the lower castes of Hindus by conversion. 
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CHAPTER IL 

The Preliminary Arrangements of tiie Census of 1871. 

Tlio general or Imperial census of the whole of India was originally intended 
to have been taken in the year 1 cS(3 1 a but in 1859 it was decided that it would 
be impolitic to make the attempt, so soon after the violent disturbances of the 
mutim^by which a great portion of India had recently been agitated, and from 
which the country was not even then, in all parts, quite free. 

The subject of a general census was revived in a communication from the 
Government of Bengal, dated l th May 18(35, No. 8,185, in which it was urged 
that tlu‘ considerations which led to the postponement of the census in 1861 no 
longer applied, and that “ anything like even an approximate knowledge of the 
population was much felt in (‘very department, of the administration.” « 

The Governor-General in Council accordingly recommended to Her 
Majesty’s Government that, arrangements should be made for undertaking a 
general census in 1871, on the understanding that, when the timo approached, 
the measure would, if necessary, be suspended as it was in 1859, The Secretary 
of State for India having expressed bis concurrence in this recommendation, tho 
Government oi* India called upon the several local Governments to furnish them, 
by the 1st January 1870, with a report as to the best means of taking a census. 
The local Governments were desired to state whether special circumstances 
rendered the taking of such a census objectionable, and to use every effort 
to enlighten the people regarding the aims and objects of a census. 

The Government, of Madras, as already noticed, replied to the effect that 
there was nothing novel in the idea of a census in this part of India, and that 
there would be no difficulty in carrying it out, on receipt of instructions. 

The whole of the organization of the arrangements for the census of 1871 
naturally devolved upon the Board of Revenue. Every former census had been 
taken under tho direction of the Board, and it was obvious that no other 
department possessed tho requisito machinery or knowledge. As a preliminary 
to further operations the Collectors of Districts were directed to submit propo- 
sals of the special arrangements they considered it advisable to make, and of 
expenditure to be incurred, in regard to the census of thoir several charges. 

When the arrangements had made considerable progress, it seemed probable 
that another postponement was imminent. Tho groat financial crisis of 1869-70 
occurred just ate the time when preparations were being made for tho Imperial 
Census, and some inevitable preliminary expenditure had been incurred, whon 
orders where received from the Government of India to suspend all operations. 
It was pointed, out. by the Board of Revenuo that the preliminary work had 
been commenced, houses numbered, and forms printed and distributed at a cost 
of Rupees 50,000 ; that, if tho census were postponed, some of this expenditure 
would have to bo incurred a second time, and would involve doublo labor so far 
as the work had gone; that Collectors might under-rate the importance of a 
measure which had been twice postponed; and that tho proprietors pf jaemindary 
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estates had already been addressed by Government, urging their co-operation 
and aid. Tho arguments of the Board in favor of proceeding with the census 
work prevailed, and tho sanction of tho Government of India was accorded by 
telegram {vide G. 0., 8th April 1871, No. 057). 

Tho instructions issued from time to time by the Board of Revenue for 
the quinquennial census operations formed tho groundwork of the regulations for 
tho census of 1871. But in the last few years the people had been numbered in 
other parts of India, and much valuable experience acquired, which it seemed 
most desirable to utilize in the Madras census. 

A very important question came up early for decision, viz., wither the 
people should bo numbered in one day, or whether the work should be spread 
over a longer period. • In a British census the actual enumeration is accom- 
plished in a single day, and there is no doubt that this arrangement is theoreti- 
cally the most perfect, but as regards India a moment’s consideration is sufficient 
to show that a census thus taken must be full of imperfections. 

• In Great Britain. there is no difficulty in employing men of education and 
intelligence in the most remote parts of the country as enumerators, and in 
addition, every householder is expected to, and the majority actually do, till up 
their own schedules. But here it was quite evident- that the enumeration would 
have to be entrusted very, largely to illiterate men, who, if they could read and 
write intelligibly in a vernacular language, could do nothing more, and that not 
one householder out of a hundred would be able to fill up correctly his own 
house schedule. Again, from the population of villages being often scattered in 
wide-lying hamlets, it was in many cases a physical impossibility that the village 
officials could count the inhabitants, and fill up their schedules, in a single day. 

After long and anxious consideration of this question, the Board of Revenue 
came to the conclusion that tho preliminary census operations must be spread 
over more thau a single day ; that the first thing to be done was to ascertain 
the number of, and to mark the houses, so that there might be no confusion in 
regard to village boundaries, and to ensuro that the inhabitants of every 
detached hamlet, or collection of houses, should bo included within their proper 
village limits. This work being decided on, it was next determined that tho 
actual enumeration of the people, and the filling up of the schedules, should bo 
a calm and deliberate investigation of each household, extending over a period 
of not more than fifteen days, but the actual time depending on the size of tho 
village and number of porsons to be censused. Finally, having obtained tho 
names, ages, castes, occupations, &c., of tho whole people in this manner, and 
the enumerators’ work having been checked and tested by the district officials, 
it was resolved that the 15th November 1871 should be set apart as the day 
for a final correction of tho census schedules of overy town and village, and for 
the special enumeration of travellers, soldiers, sailors, prisoners, and persons 
not present in houses. 

• & 

By tho adoption of this mode of procedure, the Board of Rotonue concluded 
that all tho advantages of a single day’s census \youkl be retained, while at tho 
same time they diminished, to a minimum, tho sources of error which obtain 
when the work is done in haste, and without adequate preparation. 

The instructions drawn up by thp Jloard for tho guidance of district and 
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villago officials wore mosfc carefully considered and matured. They are so 
important that it is thought advisable to includo thorn in extenso in this portion 
of the report, with the view of explaining in detail the actual process of a consus 
in this part of India, and also as a permanent record for guidanco in any future 
census operations that may be undertaken in the Madras Presidency. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE CENSUS OF THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY TO 
_ HE TAKEN ON THE 15th NOVEMBER 1871. 


In taking the next Census of (lie Presidency, .which is to bo part of a General Imperial Census of the 
whole of British India, great care and accuracy will be required. 

2. Since the Board’s instructions of 1858 were prepared, several censuses have been taken 

in various parts of India, and valuable rules can be deduced from the record of the manner in which 
they were effected and the results. The report of the Census of the North-West taken in 1805 
is particularly instructive. * 

3. One most certain conclusion is taught by every Census that has hitherto been taken in India, 
and that is, that there must be a preliminary house-to-houso enumeration extending over a lengthened 
period. 

4. In the first place, statistics of villages with the number of bouses in them and their area must 
be collected. Every Curnum must be required to submit to the tahsildar of bis taluq a village 
return showing the following particulars : — 


I. 

Statistical Return of Houses, Area, and Assessment. 

Village 

Taluq 

District 


]. Number of houses in the village 

2. Number of detached houses outside the village site 

3. Total number of houses 


r 


Assessed 


4. Area of Government land -j 

* | Cnasscsscd 

~ i 

5. Area of Inam land ... 


Acres. 



Occupied 

Unoccupied 

Cultivable 

Uucultivable, (including 
site, roads, Ac.) 


village 


6. Total area 


RB. A. r. 

7. Demand on account of Land Revenue (Ryotwar) for Fusli 1280 

8. Quit-rent on Inams, Ac. 

9. Total Land Revenue Demand 


10. Average assessment per aero on occupied Government land. 


(Wot 

fay 


At the foot of this return must bo stated the data on which the estimate of area is baaed, whether 
i cumum’B measurements, the pymosh, or a professional survey, Ac. 
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5. At tha same time a house register must be prepared in the following form : — 

II. 

Register of Houses. 

Village 

Taluq 

District 


Number of the enclosure 
or of the house if it is not 
in an enclosure. 

Number of hoiwes in the on- 
tlosuro, and whethor terracod, 
tiled, or thatched. 

v - 

Number of families resid- 
ing in each house. 

Name of the chief resi- 
dent in the enclosure, or 
house (if not in an enclo- 
sure). 




• 


6. As the Curaum enters an enclosure or house in this register, ho must affix the register 
number to the house-door or in some other prominent placo by a ticket or by paint, or in some other 
durable manner. It is left to the Collector to decide how this shall bo done. In some districts, house- 
holders will be willing to do it themselves. In others it may be necessary to provide some kind of 
paint or numbers printed on cardboard at the District Tress. In every case the numbering must bo 
permanent enough to last till the 15th November. 

7. These rotums must both bo prepared by the Cumums as soon as possible after tho Christmas 
holidays. They must be stitched together lightly with a sheet outside, showing tho name of the 
village, taluq, and district, and tho name of tho person who has prepared them. Jilmmahbiuidy or 
other work must not bo allowed to interfere with this duty, and Tahsildars and divisional offioers 
must understand that Cumums are not to bo withdrawn from their villages till it is done. 

8. The village books must be made ready and despatched to tho Tahsildar not later than tho 1st 
February. 

9. The Tahsildar will carefully examine them to see if they hayo been corroctly prepared. If not, 
immediate measures must be taken to got any errors rectified. From the village statistical return 
(Form I.) the Tahsildar will compile a taluq statistical return in the following form : — 

III. 

Statistical Return of the Villages , Houses, Area , and Assessment of the 

Taluq— 

District — 



In Column 1 Government villages must be entered first, then entire inam villages, and then 
permanently-settled estates, polliems, Ac. 

SotiA 


5 
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10. At the end of this taliiq return must bo entered any tracts populated by wandering tribes, 
die., which are not entered in tho Curnums’ reports The area of such tracts is generally unknown, 
but it maybe estimated with considerable accuracy. 

11. In all crises a note must bo appended to tho return showing how the areas have boon 
ascertained. 

12. Tho statistics as to estates paying pesheush, die., must bo ascertained by theTahsildar from 
tho zcinindary Cuinums. Where rents arc paid in grain, tho grain should be commuted into money 
at the average price of tho last live years. 

13. The taluq returns will, in the caso of the largest taluqs, take from ten days to a fortnight to 
compile. They must be all despatched to tho Collector by tho 15th February, with the village 
returns on which they are based. Tho village house registers (No. II.) must be separated from 
tho retmatf in Form I. to which they have been lightly stitched, and must be retained by the 
tahsildar. 

14. The Collector, after seeing that tho taluq roturns have been properly compiled, will abstract 
them taluq war, thus : — 


IV. 

Statistical Return of Talugs , Villages , Houses, Area , and Assessment . 


District — 



lo. In the district return tho Collector must be careful to include any hilly tracts, large 
zemindaries, or independent states which do not appear in the Tahsildars’ statements. 

1G. To this return also must be appended a note showing precisely how the area has boeni 
estimated, thus : — , 

Acres. 

? * By Survey ... 

By Curnums’ Measurements,.. 

' By Pymash ... 

Mere guess-work, die. 


Total ... 

17. These returns will he valuable in thomselves, but they will he also indispensable in prepar- 
ing for the census, booked at in this light, their object is to provide that every portion of the 
country s nil he dujy registered and consused. The tahsildar knowing the area ®f his taluq and the 
( ol lot-tor the area ,.f his district, will be able to see that the combined village and taluq totals omit 
no foicst land, thinly-peopled tract, hill-country, or petty estate. 

18 Both the taluq and the district statistical returns must be submitted to the Board in 
order that any obvious misapprehensions may be corrected, They will be returned as soon as possible 
and tho village and taluqwar statistical returns must then be sent back to the Tahsildar*. 

H>. All this work must be fiuiehod by tho end of June 1871. 
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20. Between February and June every taluq office must bo visited by one of the divisional 
officers, in order that the registers of houses may be thoroughly examined. Theso registers must 
remain with the Tuhsildar until wanted for the enumeration. 

21. The preliminary house-to-house enumeration must next be made. It will not be a difficult 
operation in the greater part of the Presidency whore the houses are all collected in villages, but in 
some districts, such as Malabar, South Canara, and the Neilghernes, where the houses aro often 
scattered and isolated, special arrangements will have to be made. 

22. The Board will leave it to the Collectors to state the number of houseR with which each 
enumerator should deal. In the North-West Provinces the rule was to appoint ono enumerator to 
every 100 houses. In vilfagos containing less than 200 houses, the Curuum and MoonsifF will be the 
enumerators, unless in special cases the Collector thinks it necessary to employ other agency. In 
villages containing more houses, assistants will have to bo appointed. They should bo selected from 
amongst the Mirassidars or officially-recognized chief inhabitants All officials in # tho Revenue 
Department will be available for this work, and their services must bo utilized to the utmost. Tn 
towns special arrangements must bo made. In Municipalities, the Commissioners will be requested 
to undertake the census and superintend the enumerators, following, as far as possible, the 
arrangements devised by tho Madras Committee, whose reports have already been circulated. There 
should bo about one supervisor to twenty enumerators. In Agricultural districts the* revenue 
inspectors will be supervisors, but as thcro arc not enough of them to perform tho duty thoroughly 
afi vantage should bo taken pf the preseuco[of any Kuropean or nativo gentleman who understands the 
nature and valuo of a census. There can be few such who will refuse at the request of the Collector 
to supervise tho enumeration in their immediate neighbourhood. All clerks in the offices of 
Tahsildars and Sub-Magistrates will be available for this duty. 

23. With regard to the question as to whether the enumerators should be paid, Jdie Board, after 
full consideration, are of opinion that, whenever servants of Government are thus employed, they must 
l>e considered as discharging apart of their official duty, and entitled to no extra pay for it. In tho 
North-West and Oudh it was found easy to get enumerators (in all agricultural districts) without 
pay, and the Board have no doubt it can be done here, but in towns some expense must probably ho 
incurred. 

24. By tho end of June tho Tuhsildar must return the house registers to the enumerator, and 
must supply him with the proper number of papers in tho following form 


V. 

Village Taluq District. 

Enclosure No. Chief Resident. 


Number of Houses, 
and whether ter- 
raced, tiled, or 
i thatched. 

i 

'oS 

a 

o 

8 

± 

| Age. j 

| Religion | 

i 

G 

o 

a 

o 

Race or Nation- 
ality or Country of 
Birth. 

Occupation. ! 

Youths up to age 
20, attending | 

School, College, j 
or under Private ; 
Tuition. 

Able to read and 
write. ( 

Name or Designa- 
tion of Females. | 

& 

< 

a 

l 

1 

| Caste or Class. j 

Race or Nation- • 
ality or Country , 
of Birth. j 

Youths up to age 
20, A attending 1 

School, or under 
Private Tuition. 

T3 

a 

w 

pj 

a* 

3* 

2 C 

5 * 
< 

Remarks showing j 
number of males j 
and of females, 
blind, deHf,dumb, 
insane, idiots, or 
lepers. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

k 

15 

• 

• 

16 

* 

17 











• 

* 


25. Most of the forms will bo stitched together in book form, but a few loose forms will also bo 
given. 

26. The enumerator will also be supplied with a copy of instructions for filling in the form- 
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27. Ail the forms which have been described will bo printed at Madras in English, Tamil, and 
Tohigu, and Collectors should indent for the requirod number as soon as possible. When tho forms 
arc required in other languages, they must bo printed at the District Presses. 

28. The preliminary enumeration will begin on the 15th July 1871, and must be finished by 
the 31st. 

29. Beforo it begins, tho enumerator will fill in the hoading and tho first column of his return 
from tho house register prepared in January. 

30. Every morning, on and after the 15th July, he will proceed from enclosure to enclosure, or 
from house to house, filling in his forms He will include only those who generally reside in the 
house, not guests who are there temporarily. If any house-owner desires 'to fill up his form himself 
ho may do so, and a loose form will be given to him for the pur]K>so, but in this case the enumerator 
must scrutinize the entries, and see that no mistake has been made. When his work is done, he 
will stitch up any loose forms he may have used with tho others, and, having written the name of 
the villago and his own name on the outside, send the book thus made stitched to tho houso 
register (No. II.) by the first convenient opportunity to the revenue inspector of his division, or to 
the other supervisor, if any other su|>ervisor has been appointed for him. 

31. The revenuo inspector and other supervisors will superintend tho enumerators whilst at 
work, and see that they understand their instructions. Till the 31st of August they will diligently 
seize every opportunity of testing the entries in the village books sent to them by tho enumerators, 
and will authenticate the village hooks in which they have tested 10'per cent, of the returns fiy 
their signature. If any enumerator’s work seems to he incorrect, tho revenue inspector or other 
supervisor will report tho fact to the tahsddar or divisional officer, and roquire the enumerators 
to do it all over again. 

32. As eaeh village book is tested, the revenue inspector or other supervisor will sond it to the 
Tahsildar. On the 1st September he will send all tho bookB that remain in his hands to the 
Tahsildar, whether they have been tested or not. The Tahsildar will, by himself and by confidential 
agents, teat as many as ho can of tho returns (including some previously untested) from each 
revenue inspector’s division. 

33. During September and up to the 15th October divisional officers will visit the taluqs 
subordinate to them and examine the village books, testing as many of the entries as they can. On 
(lie 15th October the Tahsildar will send back tho village books to tho enumerators with a view to 
tho final enumeration. It is of tho last importance that this distribution should be complete. 
Three weeks, the Board believe, will be ample time. By the 7th November tho Tahsildar must hold 
written acknowledgments of the receipt of tho returns from each enumerator, and if any are not 
received, the cause must bo immediately ascertained. If by accident any village book is lost at this 
Into stage of the proceedings, the Tahsildar or some woll-poid taluq official must at once proceed to 
die village concerned and superintend the final enumeration. 

34. At daylight on the 15th November tho enumerators will proceed from house to houso as 
rapidly as possible with tho forms previously filled up, and correct tho totals by tho number of people 
who slept in such hoifse or cnclosuro t in tho night. The corrections must be made in red ink, and 
Collectors will take care that a sufficient supply is sent beforehand to each taluq. On this occasion 
the names or mipibers of all guests, Ac., who slept in tho house that night must be Entered under 
tho corrected return of tho ordinary residents. The Board believe that there ore no large festivals 
at this time of tho year which will interfere with the Census ; but, if there are such in any district, 
the Collector should report the fact at once. Enumerators will not be liable to obey any summons 
issued by a revenue authority from the 10th to the 17th November. No cause whatever must be 
allowed to interfere with this final enumeration. 

35. With regard to chuttruins, dak bungalows, encampments, cart-stands, Ac., a different 
procedure is necessary, 

36. The enumerators must visit them at 9 r.M. or later on the night of the 14th November, 
and enter the oocupants in loose forms. Tho designation of the place should be written at the head 
of the form. The dame of “ the chief resident ” must, of course, be left blank. 

37. Whon the work is done, tho enumerators will, as before, after firmly stitching all the forms 
in the same book, send them to the supervisors, and the super viso r s will test them and forward them 
to the Tahsildar. 

38 After being thoroughly examined and tested by supervisors, tahsildars, and divisional 
officers, the returns must be sent in taluq packages with the talttp return (No. III.) to the 
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Collector. Tho returns prepared by Municipalities must also bo sent to the* Collector. Instructions 
as to what is thou to bo done with thorn will bo issued horoafter. 

39. All officers must bo warned that throughout the whole of theso operations the greatest 
vigilanco and energy will be required, and that any negligence or inaccuracy will be severely visited 
on those who are responsible for it. 

40 To assist in calculating the expense of the Census, tho population may be classed thus — 

1. Inhabitants of Government villages. 

2. Of Inam Villages, Zemindaries, and Petty States. 

3. Of Thinly-peopled Tracts. 

4. Of Municipalities. 

5. Of Cantonments. 

0. Houseless, Marine, Frison, Wandering, Chuttrums, Ac. 

41. In Government villages, inam villages, zemindaries, and petty states veryJittTe expense 
need, in the Board’s opinion, be incurred. Government are about to issue a circular to zemindars 
on the subject. In tho case. of proprietary villagos tho proprietor can generally be induced to do 
a11 that is necessary. In lnrgo villages where no Government officials can bo found to do all the 
work, and no capablo volunteors can bo induced to undertake it, somo expense will bo necossary, and 
it must bo calculated with reference to tho remarks already made. In towns the name of «the town 
should be written instead of the name of the village at the top of Form V. 

# 42. For thinly-peopled tracts, hilly country, Ac , the Board must leavo it to Collectors to say 

what arrangements are necessary. A form as like Form V. aH possible should bo prepared, but 
many omissions will be necessary. No preliminary enumeration will be roquired 

43. In Municipalities tho enumeration will be left to the superintendence of the Commissioners. 
It must be rememberod, however, that they uro to adopt the Madras system as far as possiblo, 
including tho employment of indicators and the two enumerators. 

44. The houseless, wandering, and travelling population must bo enumerated at tho final 
enumeration only. In the case of ships, jails, Ac,, also, tho final enumeration is all that is required, 
and it can be dono by the special officers concerned- 

4.5. In cantonments a preliminary as well as a final enumeration is necessary. When tho 
cantonment is iu a Municipality, the operations will bo directed by the Commissioner ; when it is 
not, they will bo conducted by Commanding Officers. • 

40, As it is of tho greatest importance) that tho estimated expense should be known to the 
Board before the Budget of Charges is disposed of by Government, all Collectors (including those 
who have already addressed the Board on this subject) are requested to report what arrangements 
they propose to make and what expenditure they consider necessary for their districts before the 
end of September 1870. In these reports special reference should be made to such localities as tho 
Khond Hills in Ganjam and tho Rumpa Estato in Godavery, and to such races as the jungle tribes 
of Malabar. The expense of the last Census in the North-West Provinces (population 30,110,615) 
was Rupees 18,541, and iu CMh (population 11,220,232) Rupees 7,277. The Board are anxious 
that Madras, where Census after Census has already been successfully taken, may compare well with 
tho other provinces of India both as to the cost and the aocurac^ of tho Census* 

47. An extract from Mr. Plowden’s report on the Census of the North-West Provinces is to be 
found appended to the draft memorandum circulated with Government Order, dated 24th February 
1870, No. 288. Tho report on the Census of Oudh (1869) has lately been distributed and contains 
much valuable information. 

48. Dotailed instructions for enumerators are sent herowith. Thoy should bo translated and 
published in the District Gazettes, and* copy should be given to every enumerator. If any Collector 
(thinks any addition to tho instructions is desirable, the Board will be obliged to him for making it, 


MADRAS CENSUS OF NOVEMBER 15, 1871. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO CURNUMS, MUNS1FS, AND OTHER ENUMERATORS. 


I. Preliminary Operations. 

► 1. At the beginning of January 1871 the Curnums in each tillage throughout the Presidency 

will prepare % statistical return of tfre houses, area, and assessment of their village in the follow, 
ing form :— <• 


6 
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Statistical Return of the House a, Area , and Assessment. 

Village 

Taluq 

District — 


1. Number of housos in the village ... ... 

2. Number of detached hovses outside the village site... 


3. Total number of houses 


4. Area of Government land 


5. 4 rea of Inam land 


Assessed 
| Un assessed ... 

L 


Acre®. 



Occupied... 

Unoccupied 

Cultivable ... ... 

Uncultivable, including 
village site, roads, *etc... 


G. Total area 

Rupees. 

7. Demand on account of Land Revenue (Ryotwar) Fusli 1280 

8. Ouit-rent on inams ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ••• 

9. Total fymd Revenue demand ... 


10 . 


Average assessment per aero in occupied Government land... 


Wet 

Dry 


RS. A. P. 


In a note to this return the Curnum will state whether his areas are given from more esti- 
mate, from his own and other Curnum’ s measurements, from the pymnsh, or from a professional 
survey, Ac. 

Ry “ detached ” houses are meant those which stand at a distance from the village itself, or 
its hamlets. 

The figures entered should be those for Fusli 1280. 

2. At tho same timo the Curnum will prepare a house register in the following form : — 


II. 

Register of Houses, 

Village 

Taluq 

District - 


■ * 




Number of the enclosure 
or of the house if it its not 
in an eneloaure. 0 - 

Number of dwelling houses in 
the encloeuro, and whether 
tiled, terraced, or thatched. 

Number of families 
residing in each 
house* 

Name of the chief resident in 
the enclosure. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

i 

: 

i 




In ordor to make out this register, the Curnum will proceod from enclosure to enclosure (or 
where the house's arc not situated in enclosures from house to house). He will number the enclosures . 
or houses consecutively, and affix the number to each by a ticket, or in some other durable manner, 
»o that it may last till the 15th November. Tho Collector will issue orders as to the manner in 
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which the numbor is to be affixed. Empty houses, if thoy are not in too ruinous a condition to btf 
ocoupiod, must be entered as well as occupied houses. 

The samo number which is placed on tho enclosure, or house, must be entered in the register 
iu column 1. 

If there is any doubt as to who is the chief resident, the curnum may enter the name of tho 
head of any family living within the enclosure, or in the house. 

3. When the return and the register are complete, thoy must bo stitched together lightly in 

book form, with a shoot outside showing the namo of the village, taluq, and district, and the name 
of the curnum who prepared tho return. * 

4, Tho books must tlnjn bo sent to tHo tahsildar, and they must reach him not later than tho 
1st February. 


III . — First Enumeration. 

% * 

5. The house register will bo returned to the village by the 30th June. When the curnum 
receives it, ho will solid a written acknowledgment to the tahsildar. 

(>. With tho house register ho will reooivo a book containing a number of blank forms corre- 
sponding to the number of houses and house enclosures shown in his register, together with loose 
forms to be used when a single form is insufficient and tho entries have to bo continued in 
another, or when house-owners wish to fill up tho forms themselves, or when forms are spoiled 
by*mischanee. 

7. Before tho 15th of July, the Curnums and the other enumerators will fill in the heading 
and column 1 of all the forms. 

8. Tho preliminary enumeration will begin on tho 15th July, and it must bo finished before 
the 31st. Every morning on and ufter the 15th July tho enumerator will proceed from enclosure 
to enclosure and from houso to house filling in tho form. If any householder wishes to fill up the 
form himself, he may do so, and a loose form will be given him for the purpose, but in this case 
the enumerator must scrutinize tho entries, and seo that no mistake hus been made. 

9. Tho required particulars are shown below. Specimens of forma filled up for Eurasian, 
Hindoo, aud Mahomodan families are appended to these instructions. 



III. 


• 

Villago 

Taluq 

Enclosure No. Chief Resident. 

District. 




10. If any of the houses are unoccupied, the word “ empty n must be written across the form. 

11. Column 1. — In Column 1 all houses iu an enclosure fit habitation will be entered 
whether they are occupied or not. Stables and out-houses, whioh are not generally considered 
bouses, should not be so entered. At the end of the book an entry should be made of all empty 
houses in the village which do riot appear in the previous forms. First one house should be entered, 
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‘thou the names of all* residents in it, family after family, and when this is done, a second house if 
thero is one in the enclosure, and so on. 

Column 2. — In this column are to ho entered the nnmos of all the males belonging to v the house. 
They must be divided into groups, corresponding to the number of famdies residing in the house. 
At the bottom of each group a blank space must be left for strangers, Ac., where they will be 
entered at the final enumeration, but tho names of passing guests should not be entered at the find 
enumeration. 

12. The object of the first enumeration is to prepare for the final Census which is to be taken on 

the 15th November, and to gi*ve tho authorities an opportunity of seeing that tho enumerators know 
their work. , 

13. Accordingly the names of all people who ■ habitually live in the houso must bo entered 
though they may bo accidentally absent when the enumeration is made. On tho other hand, the 
mimes of grangers and guests who are only there for a day or two must not be entered, as they will 
he absent on the day of the final enumeration. A space must be left at the cud of oach group for 
additional names in case any have to be added at the final enumeration. 

14. A family consists of all who live under the same roof and cook and eat their meals together. 
If thero is more than ono family in tho house or enclosure, they must he entered one after tho other. 

15 Servants who habitually sleep in the enclosure should bo entered in the form relating to it, 

10. fn Column 3 tho age next birthday, as near as it can be ascertained, must bo entered, 
Tims, children under ono )onr old must be entered as aged 1. Babies must not be omitted on Q.ny 
account. 

Cohnnv 4 relates to religion. Amongst Hindoos the entry will generally be Shiva, Vishnava, 
or Lingnyet ; amongst Mussulmans, Sunneo or Shea ; amongst Christians, Protestant or Roman 
Catholic. 

Column 5. — Tho caste or class must be given in Column 5. If possible, the enumerator should 
represent it by some generally-known word and not by one of merely local use. If the person is a 
European or Eurasian tho word must be entered in this column. In the caso of Mabomcdans the 
words Lubbay, Mopljih, Arab, Soik, Syed, Puthan, Mogul should be entered. 

Column 0. — The race or nationality or country of birth should be given in the general terms 
thus : English, trench, Madrassce, Bcngallee, Ac. ; when this information cannot be given, the general 
terma Hindoo, Mussalman, Ac., will suffice. 

Column 7. — The occupation should bo described by some well-known word and not by one of 
merely local use. If any one has two or more callings, that should be selected and euterocl whic£ is 
the most important to him. If any ono has no calling, as will generally be the caso with childrou, 
tho word “none” must be enterod. 

Column 8.— In tho caso of all persons aged not more than 20, the words “ yes” or “ no” must 
be entered in this column to show whether they are under instruction or not. 

Column 0. — In this column the word must be entered only if tho person can both read 

and write. If he can only read and not write, or if he can only sign his name, the word “ no ” must 
be entered. In cases where the word “yes” is entered in column 8, no entry should be made in this 
column ; but in all <^ther cases ft should be filled up. 

Column 10. — In this column the names of females arc to be entered unless the head of the 
family objects. If lie objects to givo the names, they must bo designated by consecutive numbers. 
Thus, if tUerc arc five females in tho bouse, they will be No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, No. 4, No. 5. As with 
column 2, this column should be divided into families, and a Bpacc for strangers, Ac., must be left 
blank till tlfe final enumeration. 

Column 11. — Vide Column 3, 

Column 12. — V*de Column 4. 

Column 13.-— Vide Column 5. 

Column 14 . — Vule Column 6. 

Column 15. — Vide Column 8. 

Column 1 1> .t— Vide Column 9. 

Column 17.— 'in this column the enumerator pnust state how many (if any) of the males and 
Oi the females are blind, deaf, dumb,, idiots, insane, pr lep.ers. 

17. When tho book has been filled up, it must be stitched to the book containing the house 
register, and they muRt then be sept to the reypnue inspector or other supervisor appointed to* 
superintend the supervisor's wprk. 
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///. — Final Enumeration . • 

18. On or about the 30th Octobor the Enumerators will again receive their books from the 
Tahsildar. They must as before send that officer a written acknowledgment of the roceipt. 

19. The final enumeration will tako place at daylight on the 15th November (with one excep- 
tion which will be noticed bolow). No enumerator must answer any summons from a Revenue 
authority between the 10th and the 17th November, 

20. The enumerators will proceed with book in hand from onclosure to enclosure They will 
be assisted by all the village servants. 

21. At each house or enclosure they will inquire who slept in tlfo house tho night before, and 
such and no others, except watehmon, taliaries, (fee., who do night duty and return to their houses 
every morning, or members of the household who sloop in their fields, must appear in tho return. 

22. If any member of tho family or servant whose name is entered in the form has been absent 
during the night or has died since tho first enumeration, the curnum must pass his pen, through the 
name or number (using red ink which can bo obtained at tho tuluq cutchcrry). If any one who was 
not thero at the first enumeration has come, his name or her number with the requisite particular* 
must be addod to the rest in red ink. 

23. Strangers or guests must be entered with full particulars in tho place reserved for them. 

24. Every effort must be made to complete the work before sun-set, but when there Js grout 
trouble, inquiries may bo completed next day. 

25. It has boon stated that there is an exception to the rule that the Census is to begin at day 
lig^it on the 15th November. It is in the case of clmttrums, dak bungalows, encampments, cart- 
stands, <fec. The enumerators must proceed to theso with loose forms at 9 j\m. on the night of the 
14-th Novembor and fill them up at once. The reason of this is that travellers, such as frequent those 
places, are likely to movo on early in thg morning. The forms should afterwards ho stitched or 
pasted into the books. The ordinary forms will do, but the designation of tho place slrtmld be written 
at the head instead of tho number of the enclosure and the name of tho chief resident, and thero will 
be no need to group tho people into families, servants, and strangers. 

2G. The toties and taliaries must he required to make certain that no one leading a wandering 
life and sloeping in tho open air is omitted from tho Census. When tho work is done, the enumer- 
ators will send the corrected books to the supervisors. 

27. Enumerators must understand that no work of any kind is to interfere with this. • 



Specimen Fokm oi Schedule hlled it. 

Village Ranifet, Talug Wallajaptt, District ^ vrth At cot. 
Chief Resident, Ramachendra Row 
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From J. QR08E } £sq.> Acting Secretary to the Board of Revenue , to all Collectors , dated Madras , * 

3rd September 1870, No. 5,573. 

I am directed to communicate the enclosed instructions for the Census which is to be taken 
next year, and to request that you will give them your most careful attention. 

2. You will see that preliminary operations are to begin immediately after the Christmas 
holidays, that a preliminary enumeration is to be made at tho beginning of July, and that the final 
Census is to be taken on tho 15th November. 

3. In thoir Order of the 24th February 1870, No. 288, Government express their conviction (in 
which the Board entirely coincide) that the success of tho Census depcftds on the exertions of district 
officers in the following terms ; — “ Lastly, tho Government would remind the district officers that all 
minor excellencies and defects in a scheino which only exists upon paper aro of little weight when 
compared with the zeal and energy brought to bear by those who carry it into execution. The 
Government believe that by far the greater number of their officers will Like a pcrsoqpl interest in 
the matter, and, if this expectation be fulfilled, a more successful Census than has yet been carried 
out in tho Madras Presidency may reasonably bo looked for.” 

The instructions to enumerators wore translated into the vernaculars of tho 
several districts and published in tho District Gazettes, and a copy given to 
every enumerator. 

In some districts supplementary explanations and orders were issued by 
Collectors. Mr. Puckle, the Collector of Tinnevelly, gave admirable instructions 
in the Local Gazette. Special arrrangements, moreover, wero raado for the cen- 
sus of all railway employes, and travellers by rail, on the night of the 15th 
November. All officers of Government wero enjoined to afford aid mi the terms 
of tho following notification : — 

“ Tho Supremo Government having ordered that a census shall be takon throughout India on 
tho 15th November 1871, and it being desirable that every facility should bo afforded to tho 
officials charged with the duty of conducting tho census in tho Madras Presidency, the Right Honor- 
able the Governor in Council hereby directs all officers of Government to afford all aid in their 
power, subject to the supervision of the Collector of the district, for taking tho census oh tho 
15th November 1871, if applied to, provided that such aid can be rendered without imperilling tho 
conduct of their more important duties. 

(By order of His Excellency the Governor in Council.) 

(Signed) R. S. ELLIS, 

11 th February 1871. Chief Secretary. 

It will bo seen that the chief revenue official in each district was 
entrusted with tho sole responsibility of the census operations in the area of 
territory under his jurisdiction, but in municipal towns the arrangements for 
the census were made and supervised by the Municipal Commissioners, acting 
in concert with the District Collector, who is ex-officio President of all Munici- 
palities within the limits of his district. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Tiie Enumeration of the People. 

In the beginning of January 1871 the preliminary work of the census was 
commenced throughout »the Presidency. The accountants (Curnums) of each 
village began to preparo the statistical returns of houses, area, and assessment of 
their village's in the form (I.) prescribed by the Board of Revenuo in their 
instructions. 

They also prepared house registers, giving the following information : — 

(1.) Number of the enclosure, or of the house if.it was not an enclosure. 

(2.) Number of dwelling houses in the enclosure, and particulars as to 
whether they were terraced, tiled, or thatched. 

(3.) Number of families residing in each house. 

(4.) Names of the residents in the enclosure. 

In order to prepare this information each village accountant had to proceed 
from house to house, and to affix a number to each houso or enclosure in such 
a manner as to remain visible until the 1 5th November. This was done mostly 
by red paint. 

On the completion of the village returns and houso registers, theso papers 
were stitched together in book form, with an outside sheet upon which was 
written the name of tho village, taluq, and district, and of the accountant 
who prepared the return. These books were sent in to the chief revenue official 
(Taltsildar) of the taluq before 1st February 1871. 

On receipt of theso village returns and houso registers, the Tahsildar com- 
piled from them a taluq return containing the names of all tho villages with tho 
particulars appertaining to each village. This return was sent in to Collectors 
by tho 15 th I ebruary, and the house registers were at the same time returned to 
the villago accountants for emendation or alteration on the occasion of the final 
census. The village returns of houses, area, and assessment were retained by 
tho Tahsildars. 

The object of these returns was to ensuro that the whole area of each district 
should bo censusod, and that there should bo no error in regard to village or 
district boundarnw, and if any mistakes had been made in regard to fhese points, 
to givo ainplo time before the preliminary numbering of the people for their 
rectification. 

On tho 15th July 1871 the real work of tho census began in all the districts 
except South Canara and Malabar ; in these two districts as the violence of the 
south-west monsoon rains in the month of July renders out-door work 
impracticable, it was thought advisable to anticipate the advent of the monsoon, 
and to get over the preliminary enumeration in the latter half of the month of 
May. On the occasion of the preliminary census no attempt was made to count 
the tribes inhabiting jungles, or thinly-peopled tracts, travellers, sailors, soldiers, 
prisoners, &c., but all settled villages were censused before the end of July, and 
tho schedules of each village stitched together in book form, with a cover on 
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which was written the names of the village, taluq, and enumerator, and then 
despatched by the village accountant to the revenue inspector or other person 
appointed as supervisor of his district. 41 

During the whole of the month of August the supervisors were required to 
seize every opportunity of personally testing the correctness of the entries irf the 
village schedules, and of authenticating with their signatures the village books 
in which they had tested ten per cent, of the entries. • 

If they discovered any inaccuracies, a report was made to the Taksildar, and 
the village enumerators were required to go through their work a second time. 
As each village book was tested, the revenue inspector, or the supervisor, sent it 
to the Tahsildar. On tho 1st of September the supervisor had to £bnd on to 
the Tahsildar all remaining books, whether tested or not. 

The Tahsildar was required, by himself and his confidential agents, to tost 
as many of tho returns as ho could spare time for. 

During tho month of September and for the first half of October tho 
divisional officers, i.e., Sub-Collector, Head Assistant Collector, Assistant and 
Deputy Collectors, were engaged in visiting their several taluqs or divisions, 
and testing the accuracy of tho village books in as many villages as practicable. 
On and after the 15th October the Tahsildars returned the village books to tho 
several village accountants to be in readiness for the final enumeration on the 
15th November. 

In municipal towns the preliminary census was mostly taken during the 
months of September or October, and the same practice was observed in a few 
military cantonments. In all these towns the work had been effectively gone 
through prior to the date fixed for tho final enumeration which took place at 
daylight on the 15th November in all the towns and villages of tho Presidency, 
except those noted below. In the district of Tanjoro, owing to the occurrence of 
some grand festivals, and the presenco of numerous strangers, the final census 
was deferred until the 30th November. In the town of Palghaut in Malabar 
it was, for a similar cause, postponed until tho 17th November. 

The taking of tho final census was thus arranged. Each enumerator, having 
had his villago book of schedules returned to him, proceeded from house to house, 
and inquired who slept in tho house the night before. He then compared the 
replies with tho schedulo of the particular house. If any one present in the July 
census had died or was absent, a red ink line wtfs drawn through the name. 
In like maimer if any additions had accrued to the family, or if any strangers 
were present, their names were added to the schedule, in red ink. 

In regard to rest-houses, travellers, bungalows, cart-stands, encampments, 
&c., the enumerators were directed to proceed to these with loose forms at 9 p.m. 
on the 14th November and take down particulars. The village watchmen were 
instructed to make certain that no persons leading a wandering life and sleeping 
in the open air were omitted from the census. 

When the work of the final enumeration was done, the village accountants 
sent their books of schedules to the supervisors, who tested them and then 
transferred them to the Tahsildar. In the Tahsildar’ s office they underwent a 
further scrutiny, and, when all had been examined, the Tahsildar sent on the 
whole of the village returns of his taluq to the Collector’s office. 

From the returns thus prepared a rough estimate of the total population 
was at once obtained. The enumerators wrote on the covers of their village 
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schedule books the total number of porsons described in the schedules; the 
Tahsildars, on receiving tho villago returns, were enabled to givo the total popu- 
lation oft heir taluqs, and the District Collectors could then furnish to the Board 
tho total population of their districts. From the district returns the Board of 
Revenue were able to prepare and publish in their Proceedings of 19th March 
1872, No. 467, a return showing the gross population of the Presidency. 

According to these* figures the population numbered 31,312,150, and had 
increased about 18 per cent, since tho quinquennial census taken in April I860. 
These figures were, of course, only approximately correct, inasmuch as the 
individual entries in the house schedules still remained to be examined and 
tabulated on a defined plan. 

The enumerators employed in the taking of the census of this Presidency, 
so far as the rural districts are concerned, Were, for tl;e most part, village officials, 
viz., tho villago magistrates, accountants, watchmen, &c., who received no extra 
remuneration for the work imposed upon them. But in largo villages with 
scattered hamlets, and in small towns not yet under municipal government, extra 
enumerators had to bo employed who were paid for their trouble. In municipal 
towns special arrangements were made for the entertainment of paid enumera- 
tors, and one-half of tho charges on this account were met out of municipal 
funds, the remaining moiety boing paid by Government. Many native gentle- 
men of position and influence gave their assistance gratuitously, Zamindars, as 
a rule, exerted thcmsclvos in the census of tho population on their own estates. 

Tho annexed table shows the number of enumerators employed in each 
district on the census work, and tho charges incurred on their account. 


Statement showing the Number of Enumerators employed and the Charges incurred. 


Districts 


Ganjam 
Vizagapatam 
Godavery 
Kistna 
Nelloro 
Cuddapah 
Bollary 
Kuruool 
Chingloput ... 
North Arcot.. 
South Arcot .. 
Taujore 
Tricliinopoly 
Madura 
Tinnevelly ... 
Coimbatore... 
Neilgherries 
Salem 

South Canara 

Malabar 

Madras 


Total 


Number 

of 

Enume- 
rators, 
Supei vi. 
Bors, A r c\, 
employed. 



ClIAROKS INCURRED 


— 

Oa Account 
of 

Imperial. 

On Account 
of 

Municipal Towns. 

Total. 


KS. 

A . 

r . 

BS. 

A. 

r. 

KS. A. 

p. 

2,913 

1,416 

5 

11 

312 

9 

4 

1,728 15 

3 

1,000 

1,052 

12 

9 

825 

5 

6 

1,878 2 

3 

2,744 

373 

10 

11 

411 

8 

5 

785 3 

4 

12,152 

549 

0 

4 

505 

0 

11 

< 1,054 1 

3 

2,405 

439 

8 

4 

206 

2 

10 

645 11 

2 

4,481 

917 

8 

4 

288 

14 

6 

1,206 6 

10 

2,970 

482 

13 

5 

1,194 

3 

5 

1,677 0 

10 

1,159 

729 

1 

3 

179 

9 

7 

908 10 

10 

2,400 

412 

6 

10 

477 

5 

10 

889 12 

8 

4,030 

528 

0 

5 

230 

8 

7 

758 9 

0 

3,003 

667 

9 

0 

186 

15 

0 

854 8 

0 

2,804 

074 

0 

0 

644 

14 

0 

1,318 14 

0 

4,044 

263 

2 

10 

436 

9 

6 

699 12 

4 

4,004 

1,421 

6 

3 

110 

10 

0 

1,532 0 

3 

3,994 

1,661 

15 

2 

1,145 

0 

0 

2,806 15 

2 

2,825 

1,261 

6 

8 

508 

11 

7 

1,770 2 

3 

125 

1,418 

0 

0 

199 

3 

0 

1,617 3 

0 

1,227 

2,630 

9 

10 

467 

4 

7 

3,097 14 

5 

2,523 

2,997 

7 

11 

394 

13 

3 

3,392 5 

2 

10,036 

2,695 

4 

2 

946 

2 

5 

3,641 6 

7 

64 

... 


... 

1,077 

8 

6 

1,077 8 

6 

71,641 

22,592 

2 

4 

10,749 

0 

9 

33,341 3 

1 
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There was on the average one enumerator to every 43 G of the population, 
and the cost of the enumeration per thousand was Rs. 1-1-0, or, in English money, 
2.s\ \\(h This small charge was entirely due to the employment of so many 
Government officials and village servants, who received no extra pay for their 
duties in connexion with the census. In the British census the cost per thousand 
in 1841 was £5-9-0, in 1851 £5-4-0, in 1861 £1-15-5. The Government of 
India has an immense advantage in the services of its own officials in every 
village of tho country, but it may bo a matter for future consideration whether 
the extra labor involved in the taking of a census should not in some way be 
remunerated. 

With all our desire for accuracy it seems doubtful if the results will ever 
be thoroughly roliablo until tho class of enumerators have a direct interest in 
their work. There is evidence, in the returns of many districts, that the work 
was done in a perfunctory manner, and especially in regard to the numbering of 
the female population, and in future, perhaps, the accuracy of the returns may bo 
better secured, if small money awards are made to those village officials, whoso 
figures stand the test Qf a rigid scrutiny. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Tabulation of the Results of the Census. 

When the village schedules had been received in the offices of the District 
Collectors, it became an important question what should be done with them. The 
Madras Government, in Order No. 260, dated 8th February 1871, expressed an 
opinion that the returns from op-country municipalities, as well as those from 
the districts, should be tabulated in tho office of the Board of Revenue. 

On former occasions, whon a quinquennial census was taken, t he practice liad 
boen to have t lie abstracts of population in tho several' districts made out in the 
Collectors’ offices, from whence they were despatched to the Board for submission 
to Government. It was felt, however, on this occasion, that to furnish the 
information desired by tho Supreme Government, a moro systematic attempt at 
tabulation must bo made. 

In their Proceedings, 13th July 1871, No. 2,008, tho Board of Revenuo 
strongly urged tho necessity of the appointment of a special officer to supervise 
the tabulation, and at the same time recommended Mr. C. E. Cover, an official of 
the Madras Municipality, who had acted as Secretary to the Madras Town Census 
Committee, and who in this capacity had shown much aptitude for, and knowledge 
of, the details required in a census. The Municipal Commissioners of Madras, in 
their Proceedings of 18th August 1871, consented to placoMr. Gover’s services at 
the disposal of Government for a period of eight months, tho time which it was 
theri estimated would be sufficient to complete the tabulation of the census 
schedule's for tho whole of the Presidency. Government, in Proceedings No. 
1,453, of the 25th August, sanctioned tho sum of Rupees 8,000 as remuneration 
for Mr. Gover’s services, estimating that tho work might occupy him as much as 
eight months; of this sum Rupees 1,000 was to be disbursed to Mr. Govor 
monthly, “ the balance of the whole sum of Rupees 8,000 being paid in the last 
month, if less than eight months should be occupied.” 

In addition to tho charge of tho general census establishment, Mr. Cover 
was also employed by the Madras Municipality to tabulate, separately, the results 
of the town census, and for 4 this duty he was allowed by tho Municipality 150 
rupees per mensem while the work was in progress. The municipal tabulation 
was expected to be finished before that of tho general census commenced, but it 
was foiled, in practice, that it took longer to accomplish than was expected. 
The work was incomplete at the time of Mr. Gover’s death in September 1872. 

The amount of remuneration sanctioned for Mr. Govor appears to have been 
objected to by the Government of India. In Bengal, with a population nearly 
doublo that of Madras, the remuneration allowed to Mr. Beverley, Registrar- 
General of Assurances, who was deputed to tabulate the results and draw up the 
report, was fixed at Rupees 2,000, in addition to his ordinary salary. 

The Board of Revenue in reply, No. 4,860, 27th November 1871, observed, 
that tho remuneration was calculated at the rate of 1,000 rupees a month “ in 
tho rather improbable event of Mr. Gover’s completing the .work within eight 
months,” and they regrettod that there was no qualified officer in the Presidency 
who had sufficient leisure from his ordinary duties to admit of his undertaking 
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tho census work in addition. As it was intended that Mr. Gover sliould gjvo hi$ 
whole time to tho duties of the Census Office, and as lie would draw no salary 
of any kind from the Municipality, tho Board wero clearly of opinion that tho 
proposed rate of remuneration was not excessive. 

On the 20th October 1871 Mr. Gover addressed the Board of Revenue on 
the general question of the office establishment to be entertained for the tabula- 
tion of the schedules, and on the preparation of tho various forms and books, to 
be printed in readiness for the work to commence on the 1st January 1872. 

In this letter ho* pointed out that the amount of work to be done depended 
upon the extent and number of the comparative tables which should be drawn 
from tho returns. In his opinion 150 clerks at the least would lx> required. 
Mr. Gover recommended that temporary service of clerks in tho Census Office 
should bo allowed to count towards service for civil pensions, but the recommen- 
dation was not approved by the Board; from the experience [ have had of the 
working of the office, I am of opinion that the omission to grant this privilege 
was a serious mistake in the constitution of the establishment. 


• The census schedules of tho whole Presidency began to arrive in Madras 
early in the year 1872. 


Rfl. 

1 Managor and Ilend Accountant 175 

1 Deputy Accountant ... 75 

G Supervisors (Vi 1 60 rupceaoaeh. .100 

200 Clerks 4,075 

2 SorvantH in tho Record De- 

partment .. 82 

8 Off) co Servants 45 1 


218 6,3021 


From the 1st February an establishment cost- 
ing Rupees 5,302-8-0 per month, and a suitable 
building to accommodate the establishment at a 
monthly rent of Rupees 200, wero sanctioned. 


It was hoped that tho schedules would have arrived in time for commenc- 
ing tho tabulation on the 1st January 1872, but there was delay in forwarding 
them in many districts, and on other grounds the work could not then bo com- 
menced. The tabulation of tho Madras Town Census was conducted in tho 
building rented for tho general Census Office, and this work, instead of being 
finishod, as anticipated, by the end of 1871, was not completed until a much later 
date. 

Tho greater portion of tho month of February was occupiod in unpacking 
and arranging the village books of schedules, according to taluqs and districts, 
and in placing them in racks and shelves prepared for the*purposo, and in 
making lis^s of the villages, so that tho record-keepers might be able to find tho 
schedules of any particular village without loss of time. 

When it is considered that tho house schedules numbered from seven to eight 
millions, and that they referred to a population of more than 31 millions of souls, 
it will be obvious that tho arrangement of the papers was a most important 
preliminary to any progress in tabulation. A staff of one supervisor and ten 
clerks was engaged for six months in the arrangement of the records. 

The census papers of South Canara wero the last to reach the office. 
They arrived in Madras in June 1872. Some of the schedules from the Ganjam 
district being written in the Ooriah language had to be returned* to the district 
for translation, as it was impossible to get any# clerks in Madras who were 
sufficiently versed in the language to read the schedules. The translated schedules 
did not reach the office until 9th November 1872. 
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T^O disposal of the records of certain districts, especially those from 
Tanjore, Coimbatore, South Canara, and South Arcot, was much simplified by 
the earo of the district authorities in their packing and arrangement. 

Tho schodules of Vizagapatam and Salom arrived in some disorder. The 
Salem papers were received mostly in looso bundles or packages which had been 
. destroyed in transitu, and the Vizagapatam papers, as rccoived from tho Sea 
Customs office, were in ^dilapidated packages. In future it would bo well to 
direct that all schedules should be sent to tho Census Office in substantial pack- 
ing cases. 

The schedules in tho Central Offico were tabulated both directly and 
indirectly.*' By the first method tho object was to get the population of each 
village, arranged according to caste and occupation, without reforenco to parti- 
culars as to age, sex, religion, and education. Tho advantages of tho village 
tabulation are thus explained by Mr. Gover in his letter of 11th Juno 1872 to 
the Board of Revenue : — 

“ Looking to the great importance of the village in tho social system, seeing that it is often 
larger in extent, and is certainly a more distinct entity than an Knglisji parish ; that the village is 
tho unit of tho legal, revenue, and political systems ; remembering that, under tho new local 
Acts, tho village will be the baso of our educational system also, it appears to me highly desirable 
to report results for every village in the Presidency, So minute a tabulation will undoubtedly 
throw a good ileal of work upon this office, but the resulting expenditure will bo of small moment 
compared with tho value of a clear and easily accessible account of tho population, area, revenue, 
<tc., of each village. For ovory proposed railway, road, canal, school, dispensary, <tc,, such 
information is necessary, and has now to bo gained, often very imperfectly, at the cost of separate 
and independent valuations Beyond this such a detailed statement will form an invaluable basis 
for all subsequent censuses and statistical inquiry,” 

Tbo work of tho direct Inhalation was begun in February and finished in 
May 1872. In some districts an abstract of the population had been written 
on the schedule books in different forms, some were arranged according to caste, 
some according to sex, and others according to ago. Particulars of infirmities 
were also given, in a few cases, on the covers of tho village books. But these 
figures were misapplied in the direct tabulation, as somo dishonest clerks were 
detected in using these totals, and distributing the number of castos and occupa- 
tions according to their own fancy. This was soon detected and rectified, 
so far as possible, by the establishment of a testing department in the offico ; 
but notwithstanding all tho. pains taken to ensure correctness, there is reason 
to supposo that the direct village tabulation was tho most inefficient of the whole 
work turned out tho Census Office. Tho system of payment by results, that 
is, of paying the clerks in proportion to the number of entries effected, without 
adequate check, led to a good deal of scamping, which was checked only by 
summary dismissal of thoso dptcctcd in wrongdoing. 

The working forms used in the tabulation of the census results were 
obtained, it is behoved, by Mr. Gover from Dr. Farr, of the Registrar-General’s 
Office, who had been connected with the census operations of Great Britain for 
many years. In these working forms, in tho several columns allotted to caste, 
age, occupation, religion, infirmity, and education, the process was for the clerk 
to enter the particulars ho required to extract from tho schedules, in light 
strokes, thus |"HJ every fifth entry being drawn across the four formed strokes, 
aud the whole representing the particulars relating to five individuals. This 
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arrangement of tlie units facilitates the totalling. The strokes relating to parti- 
cular villages wore further distinguished by reference letters (u), (/>), &c., and 
the names of the villages vvero written on the page of tho working forms into 
which the particulars of tho schedules had been extracted. 


Originally (tight tables of working forms were used for the purpose of com- 
parative tabulation. The working of these tables by the clerks was so arranged * 
as to admit of each individual schedule passing through the hands of Jirr clerks. 

Subsequently (in July 1872), the num- 
ber of these tables was reduced to five, 
by doing away with those numbered 2, 
3, and 6, and certain headings (those 
italicised in the margin) were expunged, 
in order to expedite the completion of 
the work. At a later period each schedule passed through the hands of only 
two clerks. 


1. House compared with Religion and Caste. 

2. tSVjj compared with do. do 

3. Age oorn pared with Religion and Occupation 

4. Religion compared with Caste and Instriu'twn 

5. Caste compared with Age and Oi rupatim. 

G. Occupation computed with House, Sex, Instruction 
and Religion. 

7. lnJirmiticH compared wit Religion , Age, and Hex. 

8. Instnution compand with Age, Hue, and Caste. 


One of these two clerks was entrusted with the working book relating to 
eftste, compared with jjgo, sex, and occupation, the other with four books relating 
to religion, house, infirmity, and instruction. As each page (which generally 
contained between ten and twelve thousands of entries, representing so many 
individuals) was completed, the entries under different heads were totalled, 
and an abstract of that pago was prepared by the clerks themselves in forms 
printed for tho purpose. 

Tho abstracts, as completed by the clerks, were examined and checked by 
the supervisors and their assistants. 

The supervisors and their assistants had also to test every day the work 
of any two clerks in respect of any two, or more, villages worked by them. In 
spite of such testing some clerks were expert enough to falsify tho results by 
simply entering strokes under different castes, religions, &c., without reference 
to the original schedules, and in some cases by preparing the abstracts with 
imaginary figures or entries, without actually going through tho prescribed 
process in the work book. Such cases were often detected, and the culprits were 
duly punished. 

From tho direct tabulation two sets of returns havo been prepared — ono 
showing the population arranged according to majoc heads of ca*ste, and another 
of population according to occupation. 


To these two returns another has been added, compiled from data received 
from Collectors, showing the number of houses and particulars of area* revenue, 
&c., of every description of village in tho country. Thus, irrespective of tho 
census returns required by the Government of India to accompany the present 
report, there have boen prepared in tho Census Office three separate returns, 
showing tho area, revenue, population, caste, and occupation of upwards of 
50,000 villages, classified according to tho nature of the village, whether 
“ Government,” “ Inam,” t>r “ Zemindary,” in every taluq of eaclfdistrict. The 
labor involved in these returns has been heavy, and, if the village populations 
are correctly classified, they should be invaluable as a work of reference on 
every question connected with the progress of a district, and especially in 
regard to all future census operations. These returns are in course of being 
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printed, and t ho whole, when completed, will occupy fivo or six bulky volumes, 
or from three to four thousand pages of printed matter. 

The mm jxxratirr inhalation was designed to show tho population of each 
talurj, and district, arranged according to sex, ago, religion, caste, occupation, &c., 
and as compared with each particular. . 

This tabulation was commenced in June 1872 and completed by the middle 
of April 1873. The original estimate of the time needed to complete the 
work was found to be wholly inadequate. There had been, in fact, no satisfac- 
tory data upon which to found an estimate. 

The labor and anxiety attendant upon a work of such magnitude told 
severely o,n the health of Air. Cover. For some weeks his health had been 
failing, and lie had been unable to give that close supervision to the office 
establishment so necessary in work of this nature, when, to tho great grief and 
regret of every one interested in the census, he died on the 19th Sept ember 1872. 

As a temporary arrangement the Board of Revenuo placed tho Head 
Accountant of their Office, Mr. Kaliyanasundram Chetty, in charge of tho 
Office, and the Madras Government requested tho Sanitary Commissioner to 
take up and complete the work, which the lamented death of Air. Cover had left 
unfinished. 

I assumed charge of the Census Office on the 7th October 1872. On an 
examination' of the work completed, it was found that tho comparative tabulation 
in regard to a population of 3 ? millions had been completed, and that 25 millions 
remained to be done. At the ordinary rate of progress, with the existing 
establishment, it was calculated that the work could not be finished in less 
than eleven months. It became, therefore, an immediate question whether efforts 
should not be made to expedite the tabulation by the employment of oxtra 
clerks. 

Proposals to this effect were submitted to the Board of Revenue and 
sanctioned by Government. An additional house was secured for tho accommo- 
dation of 150 extra clerks, and by tho 15th November the extra establishment 
had been selected, entertained, and set to work. I further requested that 
Mr. Kaliyanasundram Chetty, who, during the short period he had been in charge 
of the establishment, had succeeded in grasping firmly the business of the huge 
office, and had introduced various useful reforms, should be permitted to remain 
in the capacity of Assistant to the Superintendent of the Census, until the 
completion of tho work. Without this assistance I could not have undertaken 
the responsibilities of the office in addition to my own current duties as Sanitary 
Commissioner of the Presidency. Of Afr. Kaliyanasundram Chetty’s labors I 
shall have to speak more fully in another place. 

Tho comparative tabulation was finished by the middle of April 1873, and 
from that date a large number of the clerks wero no longer needed. But in the 
working books the totals had been abstracted for each page only, and to get 
at tho taluq and district totals the figures on the several abstract sheets required 
to be summed* up and adjusted. From the 1st Alay 1873 until 15th July a 
reduced establishment, numbering in all 92 clerks, was maintained for the 
purpose of totalling and compiling the figures included in the abstract sheets. 

These abstract sheets were 3,500 in number, appertaining to each of the five 
working books, and each shoot on the average contained tho tabulated particulars 
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in regard to from ten to twolve thousand persons. It should too mentioned alscf 
that the. comparative tabulation was so worked as to give, if required, the 
particulars of each village independently. 

Amongst such a largo establishment of clerks, upon a more temporary task, 
with whom misconduct, if discovered, only involved immediate dismissal, it was 
to be expected that scamping of the work would, to some extent, be tried. 
If service in tho Census Offico had been permitted to reckon as time in Govern- 
ment employ for pension, a substantial guarantee would have been given for 
good conduct, but as*it was, I have had to do the best I could with a number of 
men selected, not for any moral qualifications, but for their proved ability to 
read and translate tho schedules written in Tamil, Telugu, Canarcse, and 
Malayalum. 

A test department frad oarly to bo organized. A certain proportion of the 
work performed was repeated in the test department; and, when discrepancies 
were discovered, the clerks doing the original work were permitted to challenge 

I he results of the test department. 

0 

. These challenges were frequent, but mostly unsuccessful, as from the first the 
test department was subjected to the rule that all errors of its own should be 
subject to fine or loss of pay. The test department was useful in bringing to 
light many inaccuracies, and in checking attempts at wilful falsifications of the 
books. No man knew when his work would be subjected to the scrutiny of this 
department, and if he pursued a system of falsification, ho was sure, sooner or 
later, to be found out, and to incur the penalty of instant dismissal. But, not- 
withstanding the check of this department, it was found that many clerks evinced 
a want of conscientiousness in their work, and tho services of a good number had 
to be dispensed with. Others again, and on the whole tho greater mupber, 
have worked steadily and with care from the commencement of the tabulation. 
All who conducted themselves well were granted certificates of their services 
which may help them in getting employment hereafter. 

The progress made by the native inhabitants of the Presidency town in 
the acquirement of a knowledge of English was of great help in bringing forward 
a host of candidates for employment in the Census Office. If a knowledge of 
English alone had been tho sole qualification, there would have been no difficulty 
in obtaining properly-qualified candidates for employment. But in addition each 
clerk was required to read fluently and translate from a bundlo of vernacular 
villago schedules taken at haphazard ; and, strange to say, a very large proportion 
of candidates had to bo rejected for inability to read and translate their own 
language. This was especially tho case in regard to the applicants who professed 
an acquaintance with Telugu. It was evident that with many, their only 
knowledge of Telugu was a colloquial ono. These were mostly lads fresh from 
school who had evidently paid no attention to the study of the vernacular 
languages. There was some difficulty in obtaining the requisite number of 
clerks in Madras who understood Malayalum and Canarese. For tho former, 
some men were brought from the Wostern Coast, and Canarege clerks were 
procured from Bangalore and Mysore. • 

With the sanction of Government it was decided that the Uncovenanted 
Civil Service Test should not be demanded of candidates for employment. A good 
‘number of passed candidates and matriculated students of the University came 

10 
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forward, and many wore employed, but it would have been impossible to securo 
a sufficient number of clerks who had passed .these tests who had # also tho 
requisite knowledge of native languages to read the schedules accurately. The 
supervisors and assistant supervisors of each vernacular department wero all 
chosen for proved capacity and intelligence, and on tho whole they did their work 
very creditably. 

The mode of remunerating the clerks engaged for the comparative tabulation 
was finally arranged in some degree according to results. Maximum and 
minimum standards of work wero laid down, and after some little experience 
there was no difficulty in fixing what these should be. 

If a clerk averaged a certain number of entries daily, forming the maximum 
average for the working days of the month, he was paid the higher salary. If he 
fell short of the number, a pro-rata deduction was made according to the actual 
work. Tho same system was followed in regard to the minimum standard. It 
was found in practice that certain men could do more than others, but it was not 
thought advisable to encourage men by extra pay to attempt more than tho 
maximum, which experience had shown to constitute a fair day’s work. As the 
work progressed towards completion, and the clerks acquired experience, it was 
found that the tabulation advanced more rapidly than at the beginning, and that 
lower mistakes were discovered by the test department. 

The reduction of this large temporary establishment, at different intervals of 
time, has been a sore point with those employed. Every man seemed to think 
that lie wasmoro deserving of being kept on than his neighbour. To obviate all 
ill-feeling, the selection of the reduced number for totalling, &c., was made from 
the whole staff by a competitive examination, but even this failed to satisfy tho 
malcontents, who have in some instances expended their ill-feeling in anony- 
mous abuse addressed to the Superintendent or his Assistant. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Reports of District Officials on the Census Operations. 


When I took change of the Census Office I found that, although the several 
district returns had all been received, no reports had been called for to show the 
precise methods adopted in each district to obtain the census of t^o people. 
The Board of Rovenuo accordingly at my suggestion directed each district 
official to submit a report, on the following points : — 

1. — The popular feeling in regard to tho aims and objects of the census. 

2. — The method of obtaining tho census in permanently-settled estates, 

, where the village officials were not amenable to the orders of the 

# revenue officials of tho district. 

3. — The number of enumerators employed, official and non-official. 

4. — The actual expenses of the census. 

5. — The method ofeensusing hill tribes, or aborigines, in sparsely-peopled 

and inaccessible tracts, and a notico of tho principal classes of junglo 
tribes; 

6. — Suggestions for simplifying or improving the census operations. 

On theso several points the Collectors of districts have been good enough 
to submit their opinions, and with tho exception of the returns of the expenses of 
the census which will be found in another chapter, these reports aro given 
almost verbatim . As a record of tho work done, they are of great value, and they 
indicate also how, in future, a census of the population may be better accom- 
plished. 

A perusal of the roports will show an almost universal feeling that the census 
was a preliminary to further taxation, a subject on which the native mind is 
undoubtedly very sensitive. The conviction that taxation was to follow the 
numbering of the pooplo was confirmed when, shortly after the census, tho 
Local Funds Act of 1871 increased tho local cesses, and gave authority for the 
imposition of a tax on houses for educational and sanitary purposes. 

It was nothing to tho purpose that the Local Funds Act had been considered 
and adopted on wholly different grounds. The fact remained that the operation 
of the Act in regard to tho house-tax came into play shortly aftor the census was 
taken ; and the people, as a whole, could not be brought to understand what was 
really the truth, that the census and the taxation had not the remotest connexion 
one with the other. The coincidence of the census with the taxation was 
unfortunate, as in future attempts at numbering tho people it is to be fearod that 
past experience will not be forgotten, and that it may interfere with that 
cordial co-operation of the people, without which a really acourate census is an 
impossibility. 

The reports show that, notwithstanding the suspicions of the people in 
regard to the object of the census, there was little or no difficulty in aecomplish- 
# ing the work. Active opposition there was none, and the defects of the census, 
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such as they are, have resulted, I believe, moro from the ignorance, incapacity, 
and caste-prejudices of the enumerators than from unwillingness of the 
people to give information. The defects in regard to the numbering of the 
female population have already been alluded to, and observations here and there 
in tho reports give us a clue to the method in which errors havo crept in. We are 
told, for instanco in one case, that Brahman village officials were detected in the 
act of throwing house-numbers into tho enclosures of out-caste communities, 
the intolerance of caste preventing them from doing their duty in tho ordinary 
way by visiting each house ; and again, in regard to Mussulman females, that 
difficulties were found in numbering them. 

The piumber of Brahmans and men of respectable caste, who are either 
village munsifs or villago accountants, is so large, it is quite possible that 
many of tho lower orders, whoso personal contact would bo pollution to tho 
Brahman, or Sudra of caste, were never counted at all, and it is quite certain 
that in the greater number of the districts tho female population was not accu- 
rately censused. The Indian village system, with its staff of hereditary officials, 
is an admirable institution, but it has its weak points, and until certain reforms 
are instituted, and until men are appointed tooflicos with reference to their educa- 
tion and ability, rather than because their ancestors have filled the offices before 
them, the village system will not turn out good statistical work. In the Bellary 
District, where all the village accountants are Brahmans, it is significant that tho 
males of all castes are returned in excess of females; and in Cuddapah, where the 
village officials are of the samo class, the males are everywhere returned in 
excess of females, except amongst the Brahmans and Satani castes. 

The difficulty in regard to tho census ofMahomcdan females was not so 
great as supposed. In a few districts tho females wero probably understated 
amongst the Mussulmans of Mogul, Arab, or Patau descent, but amongst the 
Mussulmans of mixed race the results generally show that the female popu- 
lation is returned as well as, or better than, amongst the Hindu castes. In any 
future census it would be certainly proper to arrange for the special employment 
of persons to tako the census of out-castes and the lower castes of Hindus, 
unless meanwhile the village officials are made to understand that their caste- 
prejudices cannot be permitted to interfere with the performance of their duties. 

The majority of district officials are of opinion that the arrangements for 
censusing tho population are complete, and need no revision. A few suggest 
that the house-numbering should bo permanently maintained in every villago; 
and, considering ^that the measure would facilitate the work of a future census 
without alarming tho peoplo, it might be well to accept the proposals. Another 
suggestion made by Mr. Pcnington of Trichinopoly appears also worthy of 
consideration, viz., that there should be a less interval of time between the 
preliminary and final enumerations. 

Ganjam District. 

Mr. Master,' Collector of Ganjam, reports : — 

“ The preliminary census commenced on tho 1 5th July 1871, and was completed by the 31st 
Mem. The final census commenced * on tho 15th November, and was completed on the same day, 
♦*\cept a few cases where it lasted for two or three days. The supervision, however, extonded to 
dlst August in the case of preliminary census, and to 31st December in the case of the final census.' 
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“Except in the Municipalities of Berhampore and Chicaoole, of svhich I will speak hereafter, the^ 
heads of villages were generally employed as enumerators. The instancos*in which Government 
servants and paid agents had to be entertained were not many. The supervisors were generally 
either Government servants, zemindary servants, or paid agents. 


Taluqa. 


Government Talnqa 


Zemindary Taluq* 


. 4 . 



No. of 

No. of 


— 

Euumo- 

Snpervi. 

Total. 


rators. 

nors. 


pleads of Villages ... 

1,184 

11 

1,195 

( Collector’ll Office 

• 

16 


Govern- | Tuluq Establishment 

3 

10 

1 

^ ment Jtevenuo Survey ... 


7 

>» 55 

Servants. ( Police ... ... ... ... , , 


12 

1 

| i Vaccine 

... 

l 

J 

b Paid Agents ... 

5 

27 

32 

Total ... 

1,192 

n 

1 ,282 

f Heads of Villages and SorvantB of Zemindars ... 

1,451 

48 

1,499 

< Police .. ... ... ... ... . , 

1 

26 


j Rovonoo Survey 

2 

16 

( 81 

"S Vaocitie 

... 

a 


I Taluq Establishment ... 

C 

27 

) 

t^Paid Agents ... ... ... 

22 

29 ! 

51 

Total ... 

2,074 

j 239 

* 2,918 

__ _ * 

- 




• “ The zemindars and proprietors wero previously addressed, and the services of their heads of 
villages, as well as of other servants of theirs, secured for the work. The Zemindar of Podda Komcdi, 
however, considered it beneath his dignity to give the number of his household, and it was only very 
lately, and after several remonstrances from me, that he sent in tho information. 

“ In tho Municipality of Berhampore threo indicators were employed for numbering houses, 
and G2 enumerators for taking the census. Tho work of these enumerators was supervised by threo 
supervisors in tho preliminary census and six in the final census. All theso men (except four who 
wero Policemen) wero specially paid agents employed lor the purpose. 

“ In the Chicacolo Municipality the numbering of the houses and tho supervision was done by 
the Municipal Inspectors, who wore three in number, and for enumeration 63 men wero specially 
employed (21 for preliminary and 42 for final census) ; 14 of these men were students of tho Anglo- 
Vernacular School at Chicaoole 

“Tho work performed by all those meu, enumerators and supervisors, both in the Municipali- 
ties and tho country, may on the whole ho said to be satisfactory. 

“ Special arrangements were made for censusing, on a less systematic plan, the tribes inhabit- 
ing tho Maliahs (hill-country above the ghauts). The Parla Kemedi Maliahs, chiefly inhabited by 
Sowras , and the Jalantra Mai info, inhabited both by Sowras and Rhonda, wero, however, included in tho 
general and regular census ; and no such schedules as those taken for the other Maliahs (and referred 
to in my letter of this date, No 1,449,) aro, therefore, sent for them. The number of principal hill 
tribes inhabiting tho Maliahs is two, viz., Khonds and Sowras. There are also mixed with them 
different classes of Uriyas, including Soondis, or arrack-sellers, and Panos , who aro a dograded raco of 
(Jriya origin. Tho Special and Senior Assistant Collectors obtained the number of each of tho above 
tribes from the head of each village, and tabulated the results in a simple form, distinguishing the 
men, women, and childron of each tribe. These hill-pcoplo live by cultivation as well as by traffic in 
sundry articles. They arc rudo and uncivilized, and it was thought desirable not to attempt a regular 
census. Hence tho adoption of a special mode of enumeration. 

“ As to suggestions fora futuro census, I have nono to propose. Tho arrangements for tho census 
of 1871 seem to have been woll considered and to have answered their purpose. 

“As to tho feelings of tho people in regard to the census of 1871, and tho difficulties met 
with in taking it, I have to state that tho arrangements made for the census were originally imagined 
by some to bo a stop preliminary to the oventual imposition of some kind of tax, j?ut this impression 
appears to have been quite removed. The hill-people in particular wore, owing to ti similar erroneous 
impression, hostile to the census, and it was at ono timo considered, .^desirable that no attempt 
should be made to census thorn in any way. The total absence X)f any information as to their number 
was, however, a matter much to bo regretted, and it was also found that their opposition ceased once, 
# their erroneous impression, as to tlje census being & forerunner of some tax, was removed.” 

11 
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V IZAGAPATAM DISTRICT. 


Mr. Daniel, the Acting Collector of Yizagapatam, reports : — 

“ The preliminary census for the district commenced July 1st, and ended November 30th. The 
final census was completed generally on one day, November 15th ; in a few instances it lasted two days. 

“ The statement No. 3 will show the number of enumerators employed. In tho greater part 
of the district no special agents were employed, the work being performed by the Village Kurnums and 
tho Revonue officers. The greater part of this district is zemindary, but there was no difficulty in 
obtaining tho information ; it was obtained through the Kurnums and Revenue officers of the zemin- 
dars and proprietors who wero employed as enumerators. The Kurnums are not the servants of the 
Government, and they may not, therefore, have been so careful as the Kurpmns in Government taluqs, 
hut there is no other agency by which the work could have been better done. 


St<Ueinc7tl showing the Number of Enumerators , , employed in talcing the Census of 1871. 



Names. 

Eiiumo- 

Supcrvi- 

Indica- 

Special 

rutors. 

fcOl R 

tors. 

Agi'iitH. 

Municipalities. 





Vizaganatam 

59 

3 



Vizianagiiim 

75 

4 

0 


PalcondaU 

25 

... 



Biinlipalam 

347 

... 



Collector's Division. 





Rrnnga vurapukota 

54 


... 


Chopurapilly 

02 



... 

Principal Assistant's Division. 
Vifiaungram 

151 




(lajapatmuguiam ... 

10 




Bobbili 

172 



3 

Salur 

8 

... 


2 

Punatipur 

1 



4 

(Jummpur 

Ra^ugodda 

5 

... 


1 

Total ... 

973 

7 

0 

10 


“ Tho following extract from tho report of the Acting Special Assistant shows tho method 
adopted in obtaining the census of the hill tribes in the Jcyporc country : — 

“ ‘ The method adopted in taking tho census of these tribes was to send for tho head of a village 
and tell him to go round his village with a string in his hand, on which he was to make a knot for 
every house in the plaeo. This was brought to the Deputy Tahsildar, who entered the number in tho 
form. In order to obtain an average for calculating tho number of people, the Deputy Tahsildars 
wero direetod to ascertain from each village head what was the actual number of males and females in 
two houses m his village. Without a longer knowledge of this people, I could not venturo to suggest 
any improvement on this procedure, nor would it be possible much to simplify it.’ 

“ And the following extract shows that adopted in the hill tracts of tho Principal Assistant’s 
Division : — , 

“ ‘ The enumeration of tho people living in tho hill villages in the Golkonda and ViravaJli 
Taluqs was made by tho Police. The following is tho method pursued in enumerating tho persons 
living in tho hill v#tages, Golkonda Taluq. The Acting Principal Assistant Collector, with the 
assistance of tho Ilill Police Inspector, drew up a list of tho muttahs and the principal villages, 
collected tho chief hill doras, and went over tho list with them, after which the list was finally 
prepared. Tho enumeration of those living in tho villages, Viravalli Taluq, was supervised by the 
head gumastah of the Deputy T^hsildar’s Cutchcrry.’ 

“ hi the Senior Assistant’s Division the same means were used as in Jcypore , and the Senior 
Assistant is of opinion that theso returns are more reliable than those obtained by the more complicated 
procedure employed in the lower parts of the country. 

“ Tho census of the Jeypore II ill tribes was taken by Mr. Turner, and bis report on the 
8ul)ject will be found iu Board’s Proceedings, dated 27th August 1872, No. 1,699 (appended to the 
District Report) 

“ There appears to have been goncral feeling amongst the people at first that the taking of 
the census was the prelude to the imposition of a new tax, and this fear suggested to them various 
devices for concealing members of their household, but by the time of the final enumeration, I think ■ 
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the apprehension had been explained away, and it may bo hoped that it has not been the moans of^ 
causing many inaccuracies in the returns. In futuro censuses, tho difficulties occasioned by this will 
not have to bo contended against. 

“ It is the general opinion that tho means used in obtaining this census were satisfactory, and 
may well bo used in making future censuses. I have not been able to obtain any practical sugges 
tions for simplifying the procedure in future.” 


Godavery District. 


Mr. Foster, Acting. Collector of Godavery, reports : — 


“ The preliminary census was commenced throughout, tho district on the 15 th July 1871 and 
completed on the 31st idem- In the thinly-peopled tracts of Rampah and Tatapully no preliminary 


* Coringa... 

Commenced. Completed. 

3 Oth Nov. 10th Nov. 

Amalapur ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Poddapur ... 

Night of 14th Nov. 

Do. 

Ramachondrapur ... Do. 

15th Nov. 

Yernagudom 

Do. 

Do. 

Coeanada 

Do. 

Do. 

Tanaka 

Do. 

16th Nov. 

Pittapar 

Tuui * .. 

15th Nov. 

15th Nov. 

Night of 14th Nov. 

10th Nov. 

Eliore 

Do. 

15th Nov. 

Bhfmavoram 

Do. 

10th Nov. 

Rajah mundry 

15th Nov. 

15th Nov. 

Narsapur 

... Night of 14th Nov. 

lGih Nov 

Rajahmundry. 

MuMCIPALlTIF.fi. 

. ... Night of 14th Nov. 

15th Nov. 

Cooauoda 

Do 

Do. 

Eliore 

15th Nov. 

Do. 

t Coeanada. 

Thn exact dato is not kuown. 

End of 

Tho nu mburing of Iiouhos was 
ootntnenood on tho 22nd Janu* 
ary, and an Hoon an this 
was finished the preliminary 

July. 


enumeration was begun. 

Rajohmundry. Beginning of October. CloaeofOet. 
Eliore 15th Sept. End of Sept. 


enumeration was made. The finaf census was 
commenced and completed as per margin.* 

“The preliminary census in the Municipali- 
ties of Coeanada, Rajahmutidry, and Eliore was 
taken as noted in the margin. f 

“ The enumerators employed, excepting in 
tho municipalities, were 2,081, all of whom were 
Government officials. Most of these were Mun- 
sifs and Kurnums, and sometimes these were 
assisted by a number of educated private people 
of their own accord, but the number of these 
people could not bo ascertained # Tho averago 
may be taken at ono for each village of import- 
ance, say l>00. 

“ Those employed in tho municipalities were 
100, of whom 30 were Government officials, 40 
non-officials, and 27 special paid agents. 

“The official and non-official enumerators 
rendered all possiblo aid willingly. 


“Tho information was obtained from the zemmdary tracts through Munsifs and Kurnums as 
in ordinary Government villages, but in tho Totapalli and Ram pa Estates tho propriety v s rendered 


assistance. 

“ The final enumeration in Totapalli was superintended by tho Deputy Tahsildar of Turn to some 


extent. 

“There are no independent estates in the district. 

“ Tho uumbor of hill tribes cannot bo stated with any approx imity to correctness. Those 
generally in this district arc Kmja*. They live on cultivation for the most part, and there was no 

difficulty in taking tho census of them. # 

' “ I have no suggestions to make to simplify the proceduroof taking any futuro census. Tho 
people did uo$ like the census, and were not altogether willing to give tho information required. 
They believed the census was only the forerunner of some new tax* 


Kistna District. 

Mr. Leman, Collector of Kistna District, reports : — 

“ The preliminary census was commenced on tho 15th July 1871 and completed on tho 15th 
August 1871. The final census was commenced on the night of 14th Novoraber 1871 and completed 
on the 15th November 1871. 

“ The officers employod on tho lattor occasion were furnished with tho f registers of the 
preliminary census. They went to each house, called out the owner thereof, askod him to tell 
the names of the moles and females in the house and their ages, comparing the register with the 
owner’s verbal statements. They thon struok out with red ink the absentees, and added to the regia- 
• ter any individuals that were present in the house whose names were not entered, 
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“ Tin consul accounts are not hero, without which it is impossible to give the actual number 
^of officials employed as* enumerators ; in round numbers they wore 12,050. The number of special 
paid agents was 102. 

“ In zemindary tracts the preliminary and final censuses wore taken by the Village Kurnums. 
They are tho servants of zemindars who had been, however, requested to order all assistance to be 
rendored. 

“ Thore are not any hill tribes or aborigines in this district. Yerul ulas are, for tho most part, 
settlors in villages here. Brin juries were counted in the village where they happened to be found 
by the census-takers. 

“ I cannot give any hints ; I was not in India when the codbus was takon, and I do not know in 
what special points, if any, matters were found to work badly. t 

“Adverting to tho 1st paragraph of your letter, I urn informed that, as usual, there was in this 
district a dread among the people that it was a preliminary to some tax.’* 


Nkllore District. 

Mr. Horsfall, the Acting Collector of Nellorc, reports : — 

“Tho preliminary enumeration in the Nollorc Municipality commenced on the 1st September 
1871 and closed on the 15th idem. For the remaining portion of the district it was completc(^l>otwecn 
the 15th and 31st July 1871, which was tho time fixed by the Board. Tho final ('numeration for 
tho whole district was completed on tho date fixed by the Board, viz., 15th November 1871. 

“ In tho Municipality ten enumerators and livo su]>ervisors were employed for the preliminary 
enumeration. They were all selected from the Collector’s office. For the remaining portion of tho 
district the village officers were selected as enumerators, and Revenue Inspectors and Taluq 
Gumustas employed as supervisors. In the final enumeration of the municipality 1AG enumerators 
and 15 supervisors selected from tho Collector’s office, the Civil and Munsifs Courts, as well as the 
Settlement and Public Works Departments and the Police wore employed. Tho town and its 
suburbs were divided into convenient groups, allotting to each enumerator and supervisor a sufficient 
number thereof. In the remaining portion of the district, tho village officials and the taluq estab- 
lishments were selected to do tho work. In the zemindary tracts the zemindars placed all their 
establishments at our disposal for the final enumeration, and there was no difficulty experienced in 
these tracts in making the requisite arrangements. Tho Tahsildars wore, in the first instance, directed 
to prepare lists, showing tho names of enumerators and supervisors selected, and tho names of vil- 
lages or portions thereof clearly dcfiind and allotted to each. These lists were prepared two months 
previous to the final enumeration and sent in to this office for examination, to see that no mistakes 
were made. After careful scrutiny in this office, they were returned with instructions to inako the 
requisite alterations which were pointed out, and to fill up any vacancies which might occur in the 
meantime. In some few instances, changes became necessary, and they wero promptly made. The 
actual number of persons is not ascertainable, us the lists were sent back to taluqs. 

“ This district does not contain thinly peopled tracts or hill-country. No particular arrange- 
ments wore, therefor, considered necessary to census the hill tribes. In the town of Nellorc there is 
a class of people called Yanadirs , wFio reside in huts scattered over tho whole town. A list of all such 
huts was carefully prepared, and special arrangements were made for their enumeration. Similar 
instructions were given to Tahsildars in whose taluqs tho Ya riddles are to be found. 

1 ho procedure adopted at tho last census is considered good and simple enough. 

“ As regards tho feelings of the people in regard to tho census, I am informed that at first 
thcro was a general impression that it was a step taken by Government to introduce nmie new tax, 
but care was taken to remove this impression, and no difficulties of any kind were met with in con- 
ducting the operations, and the result is considered satisfactory.” 


• Cud dap ah District* 

Mr. Horsley, Collector of Cuddapali, reports: — 

“ Tbo P rcllmmar y enumcratioi. was commenced mi the 15th July. It occupied from 15 days 

10 * Ul °f b ' In U,KJ ta,u 'i (ll ° wurk < ‘ xieiuk ' d 0V( r a month and a half. This was in consequence of 
o wor a* mg to be done over again. Tho final enumeration commenced on the night of the 14th 
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November with reference to travellers only, and was continued on the 15th with rcferonce to the 
general population. In one taluq it was notcompleted till the 10th. 

“Officials and non-officials rendered willing assistanco in the work, which was everywhere 
woll done except in one taluq, where, as I have mentioned, the work had to bo dono a second timo 
owing to inattention to orders. The work of enumeration was generally performed by village 
officers. Native officials in the taluq offices, assisted in some oases by officials from the Survey and 
Settlement Departments, supervised the work. The number of Government servants employed as 
enumerators was 4,356. The paid agents wore 125 in number. Jn this district there are no 
lemindaries. 

“ Yana (Ups aro very possibly an aboriginal tribe. They resido principally on the hills dividing 
this district from Nollore and North A root. They live upon roots and what grain they can get in 
exchange for honey and medicinal herbs. They will carry off sheep from flocks grazing on the bills 
when they can, effecting their purpose by violence if necessary. When iuducemeirts offer, they 
readily take to a civilized life, and rarely return to their old habits after they have found employ- 
ment on the plains. They aro.UHeful servants in the Forest Department, where their knowledge of 
the forests is turned to good account. In their wild state they are a wretched set of people. They 
are small in stature with poor attenuated frames. They have no regard for human life. One of 
them admitted to mo once that he saw no difference between killing a sheep and killing a man. 
In order to remove a cloth of trifling valuo from a sleeping man they have been known to kill tlm 
unresisting owner first, Tho number still living in a wild stato must be very few, as murder, 
diseaso, and civilization have all tended to thin their ranks. No special steps havo been taken to 
effect the enumeration of thoso people. Those whom the enumerators happened to find, on, I suspect, 
a very short visit to the hills, were entered in the returns. I do not think it would be possible in 
any circumstances to arrive at a correct conclusion as to tho numbor of tbeso wild people who aro 
still in existence on the bills. 

“ Tho returns of the population furnished at tho late census are, I behove, as correct as 
they can possibly bo made, except in the matter of travellers. Tho effect of the Board’s Order that 
travellers were to bo counted on the night of tho 14th November was that every traveller was 
enumerated tvvico and possibly three times. Jlow often travellers by rail w'ere counted I will not 
venture to say. Travellers by road ought to have been enumerated in each villago up to noon on 
the final day. By that time every traveller has arrived at his destination for tho day. \Some 
arrangement, which I cannot at present suggest, should be made for ensuring correct returns of 
passengers by rail. It is not necessary that there should bo so great an interval of timo between 
the preliminary and final census. Fifteen days would bo sufficient for the preliminary work ; tho 
same timo should bo allowed for supervision and examination, and tho final day would be about a 
month from tho commencement of operations. In so short a time but few changes would havo 
taken place in the population, and the final census would tally more closoly with the figures in the 
preliminary registers. 

“ There was a general idea among the people that the census was preparatory to the introduc- 
tion of a poll-tax. Schemers turned thoso fears, no doubt, to good account. I heard that in a paro 
of this district a report was spread that fowls were to be taxed. Tho originators of the rumour 
were enabled to buy poultry at a very low prico. Somo few Mussulmans resented the inquiries 
mado regarding their families, but, as a mlo, no difficulties were experienced in taking the census.” 


Bellary District. 

Mr. Master, the Collector of Bollary, writes : — 

“The preliminary census was in this district commenced on the 15th July 1871 and finished by 
the end of the month. Tho final census was Liken on the night of the 14th November and oarly 
in tho morning of the 15th. 

“Officials and non-officials rendered cordial assistance. Of the latter, however, very few in 
comparison were employod. In the villages the hereditary village officers conduced the operations 
on both occasions, and in towns officials were lent freely from tho different departments at tho final 
enumeration, the Police too helping materially. In the Municipalities the Commissioners personally 
undertook the supervision of the arrangements. 

“ Enclosed is a statement showing the number of enumerators employed both of Govern- 
ment servants and special paid agents 


12 
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Statement showing the Number of Enumerators employed both of Government Servants and Special 

Paid Agents, 


Taluq, <Vo. 

Enumerators 
( Non -Official) 
employed in 
tlie Census 
Work. 

Government 
Sorvants em- 
ployed in tho 
Work. 

Total. 

Taluq, Ac 

Enumerators 
(Non-Offioial) 
omployod in 
the Census 
Work. 

Government 
Servants om- 
ployed in the 
Work. 

Total. 

Bollary 

20 

171 

197 

Pennnkonda... 


184 

134 

IIoHpett 

58 

127 

185 

Madaksera ... 


219 

219 

Kudlighi 

20 • 

82 

108 

limdupur 

47 

231 

278 

Huviuhmlpuh 


132 

147 





Harpuuhulli .. 

10 

137 

153 

Ml'NICIPAI.ITIKB. 




Alur . 


157 

15 7 


* 



Adorn 


210 

210 

Bollary ... . . 

40 


40 

(jooty 


221 

221 

Adoni 

23 

4 

27 

Tmlputri 


150 

156 

Gouty 




Amintupur w( 


217 

217 

Anantapur 




Kuidi u ,r .. , 

4t 

222 

200 





Dhuriuevarnm 

20 

223 

249 

Total... 

327 

2,040 

2,97G 



— 












“ There ure no hill Lubes or aborigines resident in this district. 

“ 4’lio people were no doubt suspicious when the preliminary enumeration was commenced 
(bat sonic taxation would follow the numbering of houses. Tho fact that in municipal towns the 
houses had been numbered and then taxed may have given rise to this idea, but all fear on this point 
was, l think, removed before the date of the final enumeration. 

The procedure adopted in taking tho census was, I think, tho best that could be devised. 
Nothing could bo more simple. 

* ***** 

“ I enclose copy of bis (Sub-Collector’s) report, and also of those from tho other Divisional officers. 

“ It will he observed that no difficulties were met with in taking tho census, tho Mahomcdun 
population even nor generally objecting togivo the names of the members of their household. 

The Sub-Collector of this district remarks : — 

“The census operations of 1871 made the people of this division suspect additional taxation. 
Tho details required were so much moro copious than those of the year 1800 that people could not 
comprehend tho drift of it at all. They could understand a simple enumeration, with some details as 
to sex and age, such as the former census was, but such a close scrutiny of families as was involved 
in the attempt made in 1871 to ascertain, not only the name and precise ago, but even the physical 
peculiarities, if any, of each man, woman, and child, naturally excited strong suspicion, and in some 
resentment. 

“ The advent of the Local Funds Act in the same year did not help matters. 

The Mahometans and other gosha rastes, such as Rajpoots, Kshatryas , Kummas , &o , did 
not at all like being catechised about their wives and daughters. Hindus arc, as you are doubtless 
aware, bashful about even mentioning the names of their wivos in any public manner, and all classes 
ot natives alike object, 1 believe, to acknowledge physical defects or deformities in members of their 
families. It will thus be seen that an enumerator going to the door of a house and asking for such 
particulars, as the last census required, would, probably in many eases, be battled itf his efforts to 
arrive at the truth, and I suspect the returns of Mahnnedans and other gosha women were not in all 
casts either complete or accurate. 

“ Tt is* also not ^ improbable that many Madkiga (Chucklor) families escaped the scrutiny 
contemplated by the operations of the last census. These operations were conducted chiefly by men 
of the Brahmin, Lingayat, and Kapu Castes, whoso horror of approaching the haunts of the lowest 
castes is notorious. 

“ This difficulty would be obviated by the employment of Mussulmans for the enumeration 
of such people, and to avoid omisrffona and inaccurate description in rogard to Mussulman and other 
gosha females I can only recommend the employment of female aid. 

‘The cnumciator could take with him a woman who, with the permission of the inmates, 
would enter and count the females and children, noting the existence or otherwise of such particu* 
lars as are to have place in the census form, and obtaining tho nocessury information. 

“ This course seems to me to be necessary for three reasons — 

1. I ho objection above noted on the part of such people to answer every question put to 
them by an enumerator. 



u 2. The inability of so many heads of families to fill up the forms themselves. 

“ 3. The fact that in some houses thore is no male hoad who could communicate with the enu- 
merator at the door. 

“ It may be that these difficulties are over-eBtimated, and that, having once submitted to 
a certain amount of troublesome sorutiuy, people may view a repetition with less aversion on a 
future occasion. Still, as accuracy is important in census operations, it is just as well to recognize 
difficulties, however trifling, and be prepared to overcome them in a method at once efficacious and 
not uncongenial to the people. If the feelings of the people aro not tlyiroughly respected, they will 
oppose the enumeration, whereas, if they seo a desire to respect their scruplos, they will meet us 
half-way. 

“The enumeration of travellers too in tho last day is, I am satisfied, a matter of difficulty in 
largo villages. 

“Native unpaid agency, which is what we employ, is, as a rule, apathetic, and # it is almost 
too much to expect that, by visiting the haunts of travellers at a certain hour in the night, such agents 
could or would take tho trouble to count, with such details as tho 1871 census ro<|uires, all those who 
are halting in the villages. Some may have just arrived without the knowledge of others, and may 
be out in quest of food, firewood, or for any other purpose, and it is, in my opinion, difficult to suggest 
any accurato mode of enumeration that would not involve more zeal and trouble than unpaid* agency 
would efrtiibit or take, 

• “In reporting lower do # wn upon paragraph 3 of the Sanitary Commissioner’s letter, I will 
suggest a mode of getting over this difficulty, 

“The preliminary enumeration of 1871 was commenced on the 15th of July and terminated 
|,y tho end of that month. The final enumeration was taken on the night of the 14th of November 
and on the following day. # 

“ No special paid agents were employed in this sub-division, and the total number of enumerators 
was 907, besides 41. supervisors selected from Deputy Tahsildars, Revenue Inspectors, and Taluq 
Cunmstahs. 

“ Unless Reddi and Kurmim Mirasidars be regardod as non-officials, there were no such 
employed in tho work of enumeration in Ibis sub-division. 

“Theso Mirasidars wore employed in every village, and no instances of either reluctanco or 
negligence were brought prominently to notice I am not, however (of my own experience in this 
sub-division), prepared to think that all such officers would lend their services with willingnoss or 
zeal. They are not even ready in all cases to undertake tho offices of Village Magistrate orKurnum 
for which their inams were granted, and they do not hold themselves under any obligation to 
Government. However they understand somefhing of census operations now, and though no doubt paid 
agents would bo more zealous and persevering, especially in the discovery and enumeration of travel- 
lers and wanderers, still the local knowledge and influence of tho Village Mirasidars must make them 
in one way peculiarly adapted to the work. 

“ Should it bo decided in future to employ either Mahomedans for the enumeration of the 
lowest castes, or females to assist tho enumerator at the houses of Mahoim^ark or other gosha 
families, such employes would, of course, have to bo paid, and after tho enfranchisement of service inams 
Mirasidars, toC, may have to be paid where employed. 

“ Thoro are no zomindary or other independent estates in this sub-division. 

“Thore are said to be no hill tribes or aborigines in this sub-division. The only peculiar 
tribes that I know of aro the Lambadies and the Korchas. * 

“ These lead a wa-nderiug life, and generally encamp at some little distance outside a village 
They Btay for some time at each place, and are said to have been enumerated in 1871 in tho same way 
as the inhabitants of villages. This I do not quite understand. Thoy ought clearly to be regarded 
ns persons who have no fuod habitation, and should be enumerated on the last day, and that 
probably by some special agent to ensure correctness. 

“ To simplify tho procedure at a future census I would propose that tho final enumeration 
of porsons actually present in each village on a certain day be dispensed with, and that tho preliminary 
census results be retained, being merely checked on a final day by tho addition of any births that 
may have taken place and the omission of any who may have died since the preliminary enumeration. 

“ I make the suggestion by several reasons — 

(L) “ The final census, being a statement of porsons in a village on a oertain night, and not of 
the actual village residents, does not aceurately represent the population of a village, 
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“ (2 ) The labor of correcting* the preliminary census returns from a statement of permanent 
residents to a statement of persons actually present must be very considerable, and more than can 
safely be put down as the work of a single day. Moreover thero is no time to chock the rosults. 

“ (&) It must be well nigh impossible to hunt up and enumerate accurately the travellers (other 
than family guests ) scattered about in a largo village at night, and it cannot, I think, bo really 
necessary, as such travellers are sure to bo enumerated as permanent residents in some other villages. 

li (4) It is quite necessary that all persons who have no home, such as Boodhoodki , Dombaroo , 
Yerikahtjdti , T«kkoovadlajdti, % and other beggars, should be enumerated on tho final day, or the 
night previous, as they cannot be regarded as permanent residents of any village, and would not, 
therefore, lie entered in tho preliminary census records of any village. The careful hunting up and 
enumeration of such people, as well as of tho wandering tribes {Korchas and Limbaditu) alluded to 
before, would supply ample work fora final enumeration. 

“ ( ,5 *) ^ ,1C la,,or of making the preliminary census must, in many instances, he labor thrown 
away, as, in the course of three or four months, many who have been already entered and described as 
permanent residents will have to be struck out on the final day if they happen to bo away from home, 
as no doubt many will he. 


“ lf " ,0 l,,! 10 r1, °"' lluw "'n'ly l'Wplo lmvo actually been in each village on a certain 

day, they, ofcunr.se, tho proposal I make must bo useless ; but, ift.be object be to secure accurate and 
descriptive returns ofartmil population, 1 believe ft carofully-proparod prebminary census of ptvmanont 
residents, such as that of lari, checked and supplemented on a filial day in the ways T have described, 
would best secure the desired result.” 


Tho Head Assistant Collector of Bollary District remarks: 

“The preliminary census was commenced on the ] 5th of July 187 ( and completed before tho 
31st of the same mouth. Tho final census was commenced on the night, of l tth November 1871 and 
completed by the. end of tho 15tli idem with only one singlo exception. One 'itamireddy, the Kcddi 
of Hoodaly, of Hindnpur Talmp was enumerator for three small villages. Ho completed the final 
enumeration of two villages in the appointed time and neglected one, namely, Cattireddipolly, a small 
village, where the final census was taken three days after the l, r >th. 

“A talmpvar statement is enclosed, showing the number of enumerators employed on tho 
census. It will be observed from that list tho total number of enumerators employed was 880 for 
my whole division. 01 those 807 wore officials and 73 mm-paid private individuals. Both tho 
officials and the mm-otlirials worked hard and cheerfully, because every opportunity was taken by this 
office to impress upon all the importance the Government attached to exactness. No paid enmnera- 
tors were employed. Tho enumerators being in ninety.nine cases out of a hundred tho Kurrmms and 
noddies ot tho villages, no difficulty was experienced in taking tho census. It is only when a paid 

Government official is deputed for the work of this kind that the people, especially in outlying villages 
became suspicious. J ® ® * 

“ Tbo, '° are nL ' itbur h> " ,r ' h(i nor aborigines resident in this division. 

i ■ ! llt 'JT: ,Ur0 iull>1,t0li ln takln o tbf ,ast <:cllsllft was the liest and most simple that can he 
devised. Nothing dim bo simpler. 

"I 0 f f i,,KS ° f tllu l ,c °I' le to the late census, I must state that the country 

op c woio unt Cl t. le impression that some taxation, in the shape of capitation-tax, would follow tho 

ZtTZ iT*’ ,,CC r° they ,,l,SCn ’ Cd tIml h °' ,seH w<!ro mimb,!rcii “ ‘owns and house-tnx was 
t jr ’ ”p ! M, 7! 0 , m the C0,mtry would bo counted and capitation tax would follow. Both 
s office and t Tafe dar's did, as far as it lay in their power, endeavour to succeed i„ removing 
tho impression during their tours, and so tho final census was taken without difficulty.- 

Tho Deputy Collector of this district reports : 

” ~"“ j " ** "*> ,h ‘ “ s..e»w 

" M r, rf "VT KoMim oflhe.ill^,. Therudctw 

officials and nou-utiicials performed their work satisfactorily. 7 “ 


the feel 


“ T,10re ftrf: no lull tribes in my division 

- iz ns&rr «*** - 

IP. fe state that the people will be subjected to some expense on tho 
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Appearance of a work in their village, and the expense depends on the'natnre of the work and the 
persons who work it. In the matter of census, tho Kurnums and Reddies only having performed the 
work, without being supported by any other paid servant of Government, tho house-owners incurred 
somo trifling expense (half an anna or one anna for each house and not exceeding two annas). 

“ It will be seen that no expense was incurred in Hospett Taluq for coloring tho doors. It 
cannot be supposed that the Kurnums and Reddies expended their monoy for it. When the house- 
owners were required to fill up printed forms, they will willingly pay something to fill up the forms, 
as several of them are not capablo of filling it up. 

“It is to bo remembered that when the paid servants of Government were deputed on this 
duty they were paid batta, and that the Kurnums and Reddies who had this additional work wore 
not paid a singlo anna either for tho work or for the journeys they have made to the villages and the 
taluq cutcherry on account of this work; and so, as far as possible, they have reimbursed them- 
selves from inhabitants who are not troublesome.”* • 


Kurnool District. 

Mr. Hope, Acting Collector of Kurnool, reports 

“ F^rst, as to tho feelings of the people, I have not been long enough in the district to bo 
abjp to speak from personal observation ; but, from tho reports of the divisional officers, it would 
s?em that the feelings of the peoplo were not very favorable. As elsewhere, thero seems to have 
been in most villages a general impression that tho census was only a preludo to the imposition of 
a house-tax, or a poll-tax ; and the passing of the Local Funds Act about tho same timo, and tho 
introduction of thehouso-tax into some of the villages soon after, probably helpod to confirm this idea. 
But no difficulties w r ore experienced either from this or any other cause in carrying out*the census of 
the people. 

“ The preliminary enumeration and the fiual census wore takon on the proscribed dates; the 
former between the 1.5th and 31st July, and tho latter on the night of the 14th and on the 15th 
November. In large villages it lasted till the 10th. 

“In the Municipalities of Kurnool and Cumbum the preliminary enumeration was takon in the 

Becond fortnight in October 1871- * 

» 

“ In the preliminary census 1,159 enumerators wero employed, of whom 923 were officials 
and 23G non-officials. The officials wero mostly the Reddies and Kurnums of tho villages, who were 
aided in the case of large towns by tho taluq gumastahs, and also by sorvants from other departments. 
The non-officials wero principally the Kurimm Mirasidarrf and other respectable men who performed 
tho work generally without any remuneration. It was found necessary to pay only in 50 cases. 

“ The work of these enumerators was thoroughly supervised during tho months of August 
and September by tho Revonue Inspectors and Taluq Gumastahs aud by the Tahsildars and Deputy 
Tahsildars. The number of supervisors was 76. 

“ In tho final census, whioh had to be takon on tho night of tho 14th and on tho 15th 
November, more hands wore employed, but the exact number is not stated by soifto fcf the Divisional 
officers. The number of special agents remunerated was, however, 91, of whom 37 wore employed in 
taking tho eenshs of kill tribes and the rewaindcn«ia tho Municipality of Kurnool. The officials, as 
well as the non-officials, rendered their assis^i^e promptly and cheerfully. 

“Thero aro no zemindaries in this district. There is an independent jaghire under the Nawab 
of Bunganapalli, in which the census was carried out under tho orders of the Nawab at tho same 
time, and in much the same manner as in Government villages. 

“Tho only hill tribes in tho district are tho Chentsus who inhabit the Nallamalus. They 
seldom visit the plains, and their only occupation is to procure the bare means of subsistence. They 
live chiefly upon the products of the junglo, such as tamarind and honey, the root called “Chentsu- 
gaddalu,” wood-apple, and other fruits, also up >n game procured by tho chase. They sometimes 
gather the hill products and barter them for grain, &o., to the merchants from the plains. In the 
Cumbum Division some of them earn a livelihood by guarding tho crops and cattle A the ryots on tho 
hill tracts. Their habits are generally poaceable, but a few of them who five near the plains are 
said to be addioted to petty thefts of grain, Ac. They go about almost naked; with only a small piece 
of doth tied round their waist and passed between the thighs, with a leather cap on the head. Their 
only weapons are the bow and arrow, a bill-hook, and sometimes a matchlock, 

• This statement, as to the praotice of eonraerators requiring payment from the villagers, is borne out by the 
experience of some other districts,— W.R.C, 
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“ Tho numbering of those people was made by Kurnutns and other MiraBidars living in the 
vicinity of Nallamalas, and who were more or less known to them. They visited tho Chentsu- 
gudems, or group of huts, and with tho aid of the headmen of the tribe, and tho Chentsu taliaries in 
the pay of the police, counted the number of people belonging to each gudom. There was no preli- 
minary enumeration made of these tribes. 

“ On the wholo Mr Chase was of opinion that the census of tho district 'was carried out 
with very great care, and that the result was more satisfactory than on any provious occasion when 
census was taken. It is beloved that, with regard to Mahomcdans, it was not quite so satisfactory 
owing to the peculiar habits and disposition of these peoplo, and the resentment many of them seemed 
to feel at tho necessarily more or less inquisitorial nature of tho inquiry. 

“ Two of my Divisional officers have uo suggestions to offer regarding the simplification of 
procedure m future census- taking. The Divisional officer of Pcapally suggests that tho census 
should take place at a time when troops aro not marching from one station to another, and that, 
if this is unavoidable, they should be counted and shown separately with travellers, so that tho 
normal population of tho village may ho accurately entered in the accounts As regards the num- 
bering of the houses, lie suggests that this should be done permanently in all the villages either by 
painting the number on the door of the house if made of planks, Ac., or by entering it on a pieco of 
vood, fchich should bo fixed by the owner of the house in some conspicuous part of tho wall.” 


'* * 

CniN<if ktut District. 

Mr. Barlow, Acting Collector of Chinglcput, writes : — 

“ I have little to add beyond observing that, as reported by the Tahsddars, there was a 
general feeling of distrust throughout the district that the census was but a preliminary to a general 
bouse or poll tax, or something worse. On account of this misunderstanding the information was 
grudgingly given in some villages, though no really serious opposition whatevor was met with. 

“ 1 think the system adopted in taking tho census was good, and | tho agency used the only 
one possiblo in this country to ensure success, />., the village officials chocked by the tuluq 
authorities, and supplemented here and there in largo towns or military cantonments by paid 
agency as $as done at tho Mount, Palavcram, and Poonarnallee.” 


The Tahsihkr of Trivolloro Taluq reports : — 


“ The people were afraid that by taking the census a new tax would be imposed on them, 
and that by counting the children, Ac., some evil might arise to the family. As there was ruin 
on tho ]f>th November, great difficulty was experienced in taking the census. 

“ The preliminary census lasted 17 days, , from the 15th to 31st July 1871. Tho final 
census was commenced on tho night of tho 1 It h November and completed on the evening of 
the 15th. # 

“No paid' enumerators were especially appointed for the work in this taluq. Government 
officials, as well as the Munsifs and Monigars of Government, zamin, and shrotriyem villages, 
acted according to the instructions published in # thc District Gazette and thoso issued from time 
to tune by tho taluq officials, and rendered them assi^ance. 

“ Government officials, the Kurnums of tho cfevornment and shrotriyem villages and the 
Muif gars, 'who aro in receipt of mirah, Ac., in the Sattivedu 


Division ... 

Munsifs and Monigars who received no remuneration 
Government Officials 


The Tahsifdar of Ponncry Taluq reports : — 


341 

251 

18 

Total ... 610 


“ Tho b C0 P l0 Wljro at the tim » of taking census much afraid of the imposition of a poll-tax. 
After the publication of the notice in the District Gazette of 13th May 1871, they came to know 
that the census was only intended to ascertain the population. They were thus relieved of this fear;. 

“ The preliminary census was commenced on the 15th July 1871 and completed on \he ?lst 
idem, while the tin al census was commenced on the 15th November and completed on the 16th. 
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“ This work was completed principally by the Government officials. * 

“ As the villages of Pulicat and Coramandcl are thickly-populatod, five persons wero employed 
for a day at tho rate of threo rupees per diom to aid the Government servants, and the census 
was thus completed. 

“ Persons employed at this work, including the officials and non-officials, amountod to 22. In 
tho Jari moottah and shrotriem villages of this taluq tho census was taken in the same manner 
as in Government villages by Village and Government servants. 

“ In taking a future census it will be easily accomplished if the villago officers are directed to 
take tho census of their villages at the appointed time. In the case* of largo villages and towns 
it will bo sufficient if some persona are employed to assist the villago officials.” 

Tho Acting Tahsildar of Madurantakum Taluq writes : — 

“It appears that ordinary people entertained an opinion that the census of 1871 was intended 
by Government for imposing a now tax, while others attributed this to a desire on the part of Govern- 
ment to ascertain tho exact population. 

“No separate establishment was engaged for tho work in this taluq, I beg, therefore, to 
state that the Revenue officers had to undergo great trouble. To explain this : — the village 
Kurnums, &c., having commenced to paint the numbers on the houso-doors and take the preliminary 
census without fully comprehending the instructions issued in connexion with tho census, they 
blundered in many instances, so that the Revenuo Inspectors, Shcristadar. Deputy Tahsildar, and 
others who examined tho wt*k had to rectify these errors. As some of the villago officials failed 
to attend to their duties connected with tho final census agreeably to the instructions, it has 
caused, not only great trouble to tho taluq officials in sending for those returns and filling tin* 
informations omitted, hut also delay in preparing and submitting tho returns. 

“ Tho preliminary census was commenced on the 1 5th July and completed ah#ut tho close 
of October. Tho final census, which took place subsequently, was commenced on the night of the 
14th and completed on the 15th November. 

“ In this taluq no special paid agents were appointed to take tho census, but only the Govern- 
ment servants, viz., village servants and taluq officials, conducted this work The number of these 
individuals was about, and more than, 000. 

“ I beg to suggost that tho next census should he taken on the last day of tho fusk or 
calendar yoar ; that an abstract of the individual returns may he prepared and kept in the villago ; 
that subsequent increase and decrease may be noted in it with dates ; and that a monthly return 
may be ordered to he forwardod : this procedure will simplify tho taking of the cemus at any 
future time. 

“I am of opinion that, if these suggestions of mine meet with your approval, the preparation 
of the returns of tho final census can he easily done by taking an account of those who are absent 
from the village, as well as those who have newly come to tho village at the time.” 

The Tahsildar of Conjeveram Taluq writes : — 

“Although several notices wore published in regurd to tho object of taking ofcthe census of 1871 
in the villages of this taluq, it appears that tho people wero unddr the impression that, in order to 
imposo a now taxation, arrangements wero made for ascertaining tho exact population. 

“Itappoars also that this census was taken by tho villago officors; that some difficulty was 
experienced only in taking the cousus of the Mussulman gosha females and other females ; and that 
there was no such difficulty in other cases. 

“ The preliminary census lasted from 15th to 30th July 1871, and tho final census was 
commenced on the night of the 14th November and completed on tho 17th. 

“ The census taken by the village officials wero examined by 30 persons, viz., 22 officials 
of the taluq and tho division, and eight Revenuo Inspectors and temporary zillahdars. 

“The village officors havo no incomes or maDiems. They will not, therefore, be earnest in 
taking the census accurately. As the Revenuo Inspectors and zi Had ars am ongage(J at collection and 
other various work, they uro also unahlo to attend to tho census work. • 

“ I beg to suggest that ten days prior to tho taking of census some new establishment, at a 
small outlay, should he employed, and the necessary forms, <fco., supplied to them ; that those which 
should be prepared beforehand should be got ready ; that the census should be taken accurately on 
the days when it should be taken, and tho same entered in the accounts, and that the Revenue 
Inspectors should be deputed to examine those accounts.” ' 
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Conjcveram Tonm . — “ The preliminary enumeration of census of this town was commenced on 
the 15th October and lasted till the 22nd of that month, while the final enumeration was commenced 
and completed on the 15th of November. 

“ Preliminary enumeration was conducted by 10 individuals especially appointed for the 
purpose, and the final by 73. The work of these agencies was superintended by the servants of 
tlio municipality and the teachers of tho Free Church Mission and Patchoappah’s branch schools 
of this town, the lattor undertaking tho work gratuitously. # # # * 

“ The townspeople in .general apprehend, in spite of repeated notifications in the town 
explaining tho views of Government in the taking of census, that tho enumeration would gradually 
give birth to a now impost, what is generally termed a poll-tax.” 

Tho Tahsildar of Sydapett Taluq writes : — 

It appears that the census of 1871 is regarded by people as a step towards levying new 
taxation. 

“ When the villago servants procoedod to the houses for taking the census, several persona 
refused to give accurate information, and the census was, therefore, taken with groat difficulty. 

“ The preliminary census was commenced on tho 15th July 1871 and completed about the 
ch.se ef September, and tho final census was commenced on the night of the 14th November and 
completed on tho 17th. 

“ The number of enumerators deputed to take tho census, consisting of Government Bcrvmts 
and those who were engaged on a separate allowance and tho villago servants, is 782. v 

“ I am of opinion that, in taking a consus, the necessary information may be easily obtained 
by the Munsifs and Kurnuins of the respective villages, and that a separate establishment should ho 
employed for larger villages, towns, and cantonmonts.” 

The Tahsildar of Chingleput Taluq writes : — 

(Twonty-fivo, excluding M The numbor of officers deputed to take the census is noted in the 
village olficials ) mafgin. 

“ I beg to suggest that a date should be fixod for taking the census ; that the village officials 
should be set to the work on that particular date ; and that it will ho expedient to direct the Revenue 
Inspectors to examine the accounts connected with the largor villages. 


North Arcot District. 


Mr. Whitoside, Collector of North Arcot, reports : — 

“ The preliminary census was generally commenced about tho middle of July 1871 and 
completed by the end of that month, and tho final census was taken in hand on the night of the 
14th November and completed by the ovening of the following day. 

“ Tho vilFagft officers and some of the influential ryots wero employed a8 enumerators, and 
the taluq servants and some intelligent peons, and in some cases tho oflicials of the Department 

of Public Works, were deputed to servo as supervisors. The 
enumerators wont from house to house and collected the neces- 
sary information, and the supervisors aftorwards personally- 
tested tho accuracy in as many cases as possible. The number 
of enumerators employed in each taluq and division ts noted in 
the margin. No special paid agents were employed in the 
district as enumerators. All the persons employed on the work 
are reported to have rendered their assistance cordially. Some 
'complaints were, howevor, received from tho Palmanair Taluq and 
Kankundi Division that some village officers employed as enume- 
rators made an illegal collection of one anna per house.* The 
offenders in the Palmanair Taluq (.some cthree or four persons) were thereupon tried under the 
Penal Code by tho^Deputy Magistrate on general duties, and were dismissed from their posts, N* 
satisfactory evidence was obtained against those accusod in the Kankundi Division. 


(loodiutham ... 
Kunkundi Division 
Arcot 4 ... 

Vellore ... • 
Wandcwash .. 

Dolour 

Arni 

Cinttoor 

Cheudragherry 

Palmanair 

Wallajah 

M adder pak 

Xalastri 

r, 'irtaui ... 

Narrainavanam 


312 

82 

863 

600 

411 

- 802 
188 
553 

(not known.) 
886 
400 
144 
280 

(not reported,) 
( do. ) 


• A similar oomplaiat is made by the Deputy Collector of Bellary.— W.R.C. 
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u In the Narrainavanam Division of the Karvetinuggur Zemindary, ono enumerator was 
appointed for every 100 houses, and one supervisor for 20 or 30 villages. The Monigars and 
Kurnums were employed as enumerators, and the officials of the zemindar as supervisors. 

“ In Tirtani Division of tho same zemindary tho houses were numbered and the registers 
prepared in January 1871. The Monigars and Kurnums were employed as enumerators, and the 
gumastahsof tho Deputy Tahsildar, assisted by nine omployes of tho zemindar, performed the work of 
supervision. The census of the hill tribes was taken on tho night of the 14th November, but no 
notes woro taken of their means of livelihood. # 

“In tho Madderpak Division of tho Kalastri Zemindary Monigars, Kurnums, other 
competent persons, and four police constables, making a total of HI persons, were employed as 
enumerators. Thirteen of the Zemindary Revonue Inspectors and four police constables acted as 
supervisors. No difficulty was experienced in taking tho census of the Yannths, a tribe the members 
of which in this district make their livelihood by burning cluucoal. • 

“ In tho division oi Kalastri in the samo zemindary, 2 S3 enumerators were appointed at 
the rate of one lor every hundred house's, and l* r > super\isors at tho rate of one for about every 20 
enumerators. The zomindary officials were employed as supervisors and enumerators, and the gumas- 
tahs of the Deputy Tahsildar’s office also did work as supervisors. The zemindar is reported to have 
given every necessary assistance. No difficulty was experienced in taking tho census of the*///// tribes. 

“Ln <ho Vellore Taluq there is a cluster of small villages ou hills (o0 in number) called 
Mglaijahim, situated to the south-west of, and 25 miles away from, V r ellore Town r lhe number of 
tfio inhabitants there according to the last census is 1,373 These people are rude and uncivilized, 
and do not elotho themselves properly. Thu language, which is scarcely intelligible, is a sort of 
Tamil patois. They live by cultivation chiefly, and partly by trading in wheat, Ac- They are also 
addicted to thriving. The census in this part of tho taluq was taken by tho villain officers, and 
supervised by a Rovonuo Inspector. 

“In tho Poloor Taluq there are some hill villages occupied by people belonging to the Vnnmjah 
or Vellala castes, whoso occupation is chiefly cultivation, and whoso habits and employment do not 
differ in any perccptiblo degree from those of their easte-men in tho low country. Tho samo method 
was adoptod in taking the census of these lull-men as in the low country. 

“ Tho same remark may ho applied to the full tribes inhabiting tho Kalastri Zemindary. 

“ It is reported that in tho Wnllajah Taluq tho heads of largo familios, under the influence 
of some superstition, withhold tho real numbor of their families, and that some Mussulmans refused 
to give the age and names of their gosh a finales. 

In the Narrainavanam Division tho peoplo seem to have been under tho apprehension that 
Government intended to introduce a poll-tax, and were, therefore, unwilling to give tho true numbers 
of their families. 

“ Iu tllc Kalastri Division, also, it is reported that the moro respectablo Hindus and 
Mahomedans were averse to giving tho names ami ages of tho fcinalo members of their families. 

“ Conciliatory words in most eases pacified those who were averso to tho census, and no other 
difficulty was experienced in tho matter. 

The courso adoptod in 1871 in taking the census was simple and efficacious, and I have no 
suggestions to offer in the way of improvement.’’ 


South Arcot District. 

Mr. Sullivan, Acting Collector of South Arcot, reports : — 

“ All officers concur in stating that all classes viewed the census of 1871 with suspicion, consider- 
ing it to bo the prelude to some new mode of taxation. Some considered tho form it would assume 
would be that of a poll-tax, and others that of r house-tax, and Act IV. of 1871 coming into force 
just about the time was not calculated to allay their doubts. The General Deputy Collector writes 
o ows . It is hardly necessary for me to romark that thoq>eople viewed tile census operations 
with feelings of distrust. It was an unfortunate coincidence that the Local Act IV. of 1871, legalizing 
the levy of house-tax under certain circumstances, came into force just wheft the houses were beiug 
numbered, and the conclusion arrived at by the people was irresistible, viz., that the numbering of 
ous68 was to impose a house-tax. Some believed that a poll-tax was in contemplation.’ But 
thero was no difficulty or opposition- to be met with in taking the census. 
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“ Tho preliminary census was commenced on the 15th and completed on the 31st July 
1871. The final census commenced on tho night of tho 14th and was completed on the night of the 
15th November 1871, except in Trikalore and Trinoraalai, where it was taken on the night of the 15th 
and on the morning of the 16th November. 

“ There were 3,003 enumerators employed in tho district as noted in tho margin. Theso 


Special 


enumerators did their 
work well. There are 
no zemindary tracts in 
tho district except a 
small one in Trino- 
rrmlai Taint], whero, as 
well as in shrotriem 
villa ges, tho village 
officers did tho work in 
the same manner as in 
Covernment villages, 

“ In Kallakurchi Taluq only there are a few’ lull tribes * Their number cannot be given, as the 
census accounts arc all in your office Their principal occupation is agriculture and felling timber. 
They are wholly uneducated. The preliminary census was taken by tho poligars of the tlnoo hills, 
namely, Jadaya Goundou, Kurnmba Goundou, and Ariya Goundou. r l'hey J dso agisted the special 
paid agents cinployod dining tho final enumeration. 

u lam of ojiitiion that the procedure followed during tho census of 1871 was as simple and 
effective as could be devised.” 


Taluqfi. 




Gomrnm&fit Servants. 

Pcuti A'jt'i 

Virdachelluin... 

... 



402 

... 

Chednmbnram . 


c 


509 

35 

Kallakurchi ... 




319 

4 

Tindouinum .. 




530 

3 

Villupurnm ... 



... 

4H0 

GO 

Cuddaloro 




345 

Trikalore 




410 

13 

Trjnomalai 

i 




395 

3, t‘>2 

111 

3,003 

m 


Tanjore Distinct. 

The Hon. D. Arbuthnott, Collector of Tanjore, reports : — 

“ The preliminary housc-to-houso enumeration was eommeneed on the 15th and finished on the 
31st July 1871 . 

“ The final census was taken on the 30th November following. The day appointed for the 
whole Presidency was 15tli November ; but, owing to a largo gathering of people at a native festival 
at Mayaveram on tho 14th of that month, the final census was postponed for this district to the day 
first mentioned. 

“The enumeration of the people was conducted in accordance with tho Board’s instructions 
circulated with their Proceedings, dated 3rd September 1870, No. 5,573. These, with supplementary 
instructions, were furnished to tho village officers and others concerned, and the necessity for the 
greatest care and accuracy was impressed upon them. There is every reason to hope that the 
instructions wero thoroughly understood hy the generality of tho enumerators, and that tho work was 
on the whole performed with willingness as well as intelligence. 

“ The agency employed for both the preliminary and final census was mostly official, almost 
the wbolo of the Revenue establishment, supplemented by tho establishments of tke late Rajah’s 
estate and ehutti urns under tho Collector’s management, having been employed. It was only in 
zemindarics, and to some extent also in municipalities, that special paid agents bad to be employed, 
hi tho former no assistance from the zemindars themselves was either calculated upon or received. 
In municipalities, the work of the enumerators was supervised and checked .by the Municipal Com- 
missioners, and everywhere else solely by Government officials on the Revenue establishment. The 
general supervision of the census operations received no small share of attention from TahsilcLars, 
Divisional officers both covenanted jmd uncovcnanted, and tho Collector himself. 


“ The number of enumerators employed was — 

For Government and Inam Villages 2,524* 

For Zemindarics ... ... ... ... ... ... ... <#t 101 

For Municipalities ... .. ... 239 

Total ... 2,864 


* I’lieso hill tribes are the same class of people as the MdayaJin who inhabit tho mountain tracts of the Salem 
District.— W.U.C. 
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“ The number of supervisors, municipalities exceptod, was 118. 

“ The mothod of taking the census was tolerably simple, and was attended with a large share of 
success. I have no suggestions to make with a view to its further simplitication.” 


Trichinopoly District. 

Mr. Pennington, the Acting Collector of tho District, reports : — 

“The preliminary enumeration was commenced in this district on the 15th of July 1871, 
and complotod by the end of that month, and the second or final enumeration began on the night 
of tho 14th of November 1871 and ended by the evening of tho 15th. 

“ Tho Yillngo Kurnums and such of the Munsifs as were able to writo wero charged with 
taking the census in tho villages, and tho clerks of the Tahsildnrs’ and Deputy Tahsildai?’ offices were 
employed in tho towns which wore the head-quarters of cither tho one or the other officer. Thero 
was, therefore, no necessity for cjnploying special agents, except in tho town of Trichinopoly, where tho 
Municipal Commissioners engaged paid men to do the work. Even in tho zemindary tracts it was 
the Kurnums and Munsifs that did tho work. Each taluq was divided into as many convenient groups 
of villages as there were He venue Inspectors and clerks in the Tahsildnrs’ and Deputy Tahaildurs’ 
offices, and each man had a group of villages given him, to all of which he went and examined 
thre^br four houses in each village and compared tho result with tho enumerators’ accounts, and 
wh'erovcr any mistake was found tho whole village was gone through carefully agaiu, mid the Kurnum’s 
carelessness was taken serious notice of in each case. Tho Tahsildnrs and Deputy Tuhsildars and tho 
Divisional officers again examined them, of course visiting three or four villages of each group at 
random. • 

“ There was no particular method adopted for censusing the people inhabiting th*e Vachamalai 
hills * in this district;' they are so notoriously unhealthy that wc had to depend entirely upon the 
accounts furnished by tho Kurnums of those villages, who all live in the low country and visit tho 
villages probably once a w r eck. 

“ No opposition whatever was met with in taking tho census, hut a rumour got abroad 
when tho houses were being numbered that the Government intended it as a preliminary to fresh 
taxation, and tho people wero confirmed in this belief by the house-tax subsequently contemplated 
under the Local Funds Act. 

“ I have no suggestion to make by way of facilitating the operations of tho census, except 
that a shorter time should ho allowed between the preliminary and tho fiuul enumeration, st that the 
subjects may he kept fresh in the minds of all those concerned.” 


Madura District. 

Mr. W. McQubao, Collector of Madura, reports : — 

“ At first the peoplo were under tho impression that the numbering of thehqjises, with which 
the census operations commenced, was a prolude to frosh taxation in some form or other ; hut this 
impression gradually wore away, and, I believo, the real object of the census is now very generally 
understood. No difficulties were met with in taking tho census, beyond those which were to bo 
expectod from the ignorance of largo classes of tho people regarding, ago, &c., and the stupidity of 
many of the village officers omployed as enumerators. • 

“Tho preliminary enumeration was commenced on the 15th July 1871, and completed on the 
31st of the same month. The final enumeration began on the 15th November and was finished the 
same day. 

“ In villages containing less than 200 housos tho Kurnums wero employed as enumerators, and 
they wero assisted by the Nattamgars and other village servants. In the larger villages Kumum and 
Nattamgars were obliged to work separately as enumerators. Non-official persons^were employed as 
enumerators only in very large villages where the Kurnums and Nattamgars couldinot do the work 
unaided, in villages whore there are no Kurnums and Nattamgars, and in certain Inam villages in the 
Ramnad and Shevagunga Zemindaries, which are not under the management pf the proprietors, and 
which have no establishments competent to perform the work. 

§ 

* These hills are inhabited by Malayatis, who are a pastoral and cultivating people of Bimple habits, holding 
but littlo intercourse with the low country,— W.R.C. 
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“ The number of Government servants employed as enumerators was 3,910, and the number of 
special paid agents was 94. The manner in which tho work was done depended greatly on the 
personal energy of the Tahsildar. In some Government Taluqs it was very well done, but in others 
tho enumerators were not sufficiently checked and supervised. In the municipalities the work was 
very well done. 

“ In tho zemindarics the enumerators wore villago officers as in Government villages, but the 
supervision was done by tho Magistrates, who are the only Government servants in those tracts, aided 
more or less by the Zemindary officials. The census was probably less accurato in the large zemindariea 
than in tho Government villages. 

“ There are no hill tribes, except a few wandering Pulllars , who aro to be found in Warsanad and 
other jungles. No attempt wus made to census them. 

“ The procedure adopted was simple and good. The villago officers must do tho census work, 
and tho only suggestion I have to offer for tho future is that tho village officors should be very 
carefully instructed and supervised. If this is done, I soe no reason why a census hero should not be 
as accurate as in any other country.” 


Tinnevelly District. 

Mr. Puckle, Collector of Tinnevelly, reports : — ^ 

• * \ 

“ The preliminary census commenced on the 1 5th July, and closed on tho 30th September 1871. 

The final census was taken on l-5th November 1871. 

“ The number of enumerators employed was 3,994, at the rate of one enumerator to every 100 
houses. Of these men, 3,748 wore official and 210 non-official. Besides these, there were 203 
supervisors, at the rate of one to every 20 enumerators In tho zemindari.es, tho villago officials 
wore made use of as in Government villages. 

“ Ml Tahsildars, Deputy Tahsildars, Taluq Sheristadars, Revenue Inspectors, besides many of the 
Huzoor, Division, and Taluq subordinates, and many of tho Settlement and Survey hands then in the 
district were employed as supervisors. Many of the villages were personally tested by tho European 
officers after tho preliminary census, and tho Assistant Collector, Mr. Bird, was specially employed on 
this duty. 

44 There arc no hill tribes in this district, except 82 Malialies inhabiting two small hamlets above 
Papanussam.* The Forest Sub-Overseer was employed to tako the census of these people. 

“ The only practical suggestion that occurs to mo is to insist on tho numbering of tho houses 
being kept up everywhere as in municipal towns, and to hold the villago officors responsible for all 
new houses being properly numbered.” 


Coimbatore District, 

*• 

Mr. Wcdderburn, Collector of Coimbatore, reports : — 

“ Tho general fooling was that, tho census was preliminary to tho imposition of & tax. No diffi. 
culty, however, was met with. Tho object of the census was explained to the peoplo, and their fears 
removed. Tho Head Assistant Collector reports that the Vellala cultivators, apprehensive of tax, 
throw difficulties in the way of ascertaining the correct number of their families ; and that there 
was also some difficulty experienced with regard to Fata « families, whoso women do not appear in 
public. The census, however, was taken as accurately as possible. 

“ Tho P rel '>uinary census was commenced on 15th July 1871 and completed on 31st idem, 
except in Bhownny Taluq, where it Ha's completed on 15th August 1871. The final census from day- 
light to sunset on tho 15th November 1871. The occupants ofehuttrums, dawk bungalows, cart- 
stands, &c., wcrqceusused at 9 p.M. of 14th Novombor 1871. 

“ Tho number of Government enumerators was ... ... 2 784 

Paid Agents ... ... ... ^ 

Total ... 2,825 


• In the mountain! dividing the district from Travanoore.— W.B.O. 
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“ The assistance given by the enumerators was satisfactory, As a rale permanent Government 
servants were employed, and their duties temporarily performed by othors. Tke procedure adopted 
was exactly that laid down in the Revenue Board’s instructions of 3rd September 1870. The enume- 
rator proceeded from houso to house and lillod in his forms in July, and on 15th November 1871 
verified and corrected the forms in red ink. 

44 The procedure adopted in zemindary estates was also similar ; the zemindar had the accounts 
prepared by his Kumums and Monigars. 

“ Note . — We have no zemindary estates, only small poliputs in this district. 

44 The hill tribe* numl>or 150 in Collegal Taluq, 25G in Oodamelpetta, and 549 in Pollachy 
Taluq. Those who inhabit the Anamalay Hills are called Raders. Mulcers live in the low jungles of 
Pollachy and Oodamelpetta Taluqs, and in Bolumputty jungles, Those who live in the jungles of 
Collegal Taluq are called Sholagurs . Thohill tribes of Oodamelpetta and Pollachy arc employed by 
land-holders as agricultural laborers ; somo, chiofly Raders, are employed partly by tho Forest 
Conservancy Department, and partly by merchants to collect forest products which they barter for 
grain, Ac. They also cultivate for themselves patches on the hills with raggy, which they supplement 
as a food supply with roots, vegetables, Ac., found on the hills- The Sholagurs of Collegal cultivate by 
turning the soil with a hand tool instead of plough, this is called “ Kottoocaud ” cultivation ; some 
work for hiro. 

“ Those people were consused in tho same manner as other ordinary ryots. • 

“ Hhave no suggestions to make in reference to the simplification of procedure in any future 
central 


NlLGIRI D [STRICT. 

Mr. J. R. Cockerell, Commissioner of Nilgiris, reports : — 

“ Tho preliminary- census commenced on the 14th July 1871 and torminatod on tho 20t,h 
The final census commeuocd on tho 14th November and terminated on the 18th of the same month. 

“ The subjoined statement exhibits tho number of enumerators employed both paid and 
unpaid 


— 

No. of 
Paid Enu- 
merators. 

No. of 
Unpaid Enu- 
merators. 

Total. 

Nllgiri Diatriot 

75 

1 

1 76 

Ootucamund Municipality . 

39 


39 

Coonoor 

3 


8 

Wellington Cantonment 

8 

"i 

7 


“ The enumerators employed appear to have done their work satisfactorily. No complaints 
were recoived. 

“ The limits of a brief report do not permit me to expatiate upon the habits and employment 
of the aborigines of the Nilgiris. The lato Commissioner’s compilation on the subjfcdt will shortly be 
given to tho public. For the present, perhaps, all that it is necessary to say is that the aborigines 
are the Todas r the Eurumbera, the Irulers , and the Eoiers ; and that the Todas live in munds or villages 
on the hill plateau, and are herdsmen the Kurumbera live on the oastom slopes and below Soegoor, 
and obtain a livelihood by timber-foiling ; the Irulera are cultivators rosiding in the forests on the 
slopes ; and that the Rotors also live by tillage, and are the artizans of all the other tribes. 

“ I have no suggestion to offer in reference to any simplification of procedure in any future 
cent us.” 


Samm District. 

Mr. Price, Acting Collector of Salem, reports : — • 

44 The census wu looked upon by the people with very great suspicion and distrust, the 
universal impression regarding it being that ita ultimate object was the imposition of extra taxes. 
Everything was done to remove this idea, but the introduction of the Locaf* Funds Act and the 
tillage cess, one after another, almost immediately on the conclusion of the census, made the people, 
I fear, think that our explanations and protestations that numbering them had nothing to do with 

* 15 
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taxation were considerably wide of the truth. My opinion, which is based upon familiar chatting 
with natives of all classes, is that tho impression, that tho aim and end of the census was taxation, 
still exists. It is very natural that it should. The favorite view was that either a toll or house tax 
was intended, but the most absurd ideas of different kinds 'got afloat. In the sub-division, for 
instance, it was believed that all fowls were to be taxed, and the peoplo set to work to sell or destroy 
them right and left. Tho tale doubtless was tho production of somo scheming fowl-morchant in 
Bangalore, who, before I could set the people right, must have rnado a handsome profit out of his 
knavery.* 

“ I personally worked a great deal at tho census, checking tho numbering and preliminary 
enumeration of a large number of villages and inakiug protracted tours for tho purpose. The super- 
vision of tho higher officials extended over fully 75 per cent, of the work dono in tho sub-division, 
and I arranged and carried out a plan by which I and tho clerks of my office checked the work of 
tho supervisors, and that of the Tahsildars and Deputy Tahsildars under whom they were employed. 
In the other tahujs of tho district this arrangement was not so fully carried out, but tho work seems 
to have been carefully done. Little or no difficulty was experienced in doing the numbering and in 
enumerating. The Mussulmans made objections in a few places, but when given to understand that 
no opposition would he permitted, they discontinued it. The Pariahs objected very strongly to allow 
any Brahmins to go into their streets, on the ground that they would bring them misfortune, but by 
employing Sudras I got over the difficulty, though not until I found that the Brahmins had num- 
bered the houses in some places by standing outside the parcherry, and throwing to each head of a 
family a piece of wood with his number upon it. "Wherever this had been dono 1 had the nuino ring 
gone over again, and ascertained by personal inspection that it was correct. Tho difficulty ns regarded 
the enumeration of travellers on the 14th November was avoidod in the manner described in the 
enclosed copy of tho final instructions issued by mo as Sub-Collector, and which I believe that Mr. 
Longley adopted. Before beginning the enumeration, I mapped out all my taluqs into enumerators’ 
ranges, and grouped these into supervisors’ circles, numbered thorn all, and had a register showing tho 
names of each enumerator and supervisor with the number of his range, and thus was uhlo in a 
moment to ascertain who was the man responsible for any error or omission. I gavo my whole 
attention to the business, and believo that tho work done, in which I was most energetically assisted 
by all my subordinates, was as good as it could be. 

“The preliminary census commenced on the 15th July 1871 and was completed on the 31st 
idem ; the final census began on the night of the 14th November 1871 and was finished by tho evening 
of the 1 5th. 

“Thu officials and non-officials, with very few exceptions, rendered every assistance and worked 
very willingly. In the Salem Taluq I believe that tho lato Tahsiklar was very remiss in the prelim- 
inary census, but I have heard of no other case of negligence. There was certainly little if any in 
tho sub-division. Tho Mnttadars in almost every case lent their office establishments, and paid 
enumerators and Government servants wero employed to supplement these. A largo number of the 
relatives of village servants gave their services gratuitously, and those who wero ignorant or incapable 
had to pay for their substitutes. The Police and Forest Departments placed as many men as 
were fit and available at tho disposal of the Revenuo officors. 

“Thero was no difference inside in the census work of settled estates and that of Government 
villages. 

“The hill tribes of tho district are not of the marked description to be found in Coimbatore 
and Malabar. They consist almost entirely of Malayalis and I rulers who are also called Pujaries. 
The Malayalis arc, I jfnke it, tho original inhabitants of the plains, who took refuge in the hills during 
the incursions of the Mahomedaus and Mahrattas. They live almost entirely by agriculture of the 
roughest kind, breaking up land hero and there, and giving it up whon worn out. They reside 
in villages, and have none of the wild habits of tho regular junglemen. Of their customs I can 
say nothing, nor yet have any of^he officers called upon for the reports given me any information 
regarding them. Their headmen are all powerful with them ; they have their own code of social 
regulations, and they seldom if ever trouble any court. 

“ The Irulcgs are a far wilder race, and they for the great part wander about in the jungles, gather- 
ing forest produce and living upon roots and whatover they can manage to kill. They are by 
no moans particular as regards whaj they eat, and do not object to snakes, lizards, rats, and so forth. 
They are simple and superstitious to a degree, and have amongst the people of the plains the reputa- 


* Thie story was believed in by some of the Cuddapah people alio.— W.R.C. 
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tion of being sorcerers. They seldom if ever come out of tho jungles, and their headmen, who aro in 
their own way little kings, act as the middlemen in dealings with tho chetties who barter grain, salt- 
condiments, and petty trinkets for junglo produco, and make handsome profits out of their transactions. 
Money has little or no valno in the eyes of tho generality of the hillmen , and they would far rather 
have tobacco or a sheep than a handsome present in money. When tho Forest Department has been 
working for any time they are employed as timber-fellers and to cloar selected trees of creepers and 
undergrowth, but their headman alone is the person with whom we deal. People employed in this 
way live in hamlets consisting of little bamboo huts plastered with mud. They seem to intermarry 
very much, and a plurality of wives is permitted. They have large families, but the children die off in 
great numbers from fevor. They are singularly woll-conductod and quiet, and during the se\eu years 
that! have been in the district I have known but one I ruler tried by a magistrate, and he was a man 
who was expollcd from the tribe on account of his bad character. 

“Thoy are singularly fond of the extraordinary custom of eating tobacco. An Irular will chew 
this drug without expectorating, and, having masticated it for somo time, swallow it. Tlnjir theory is 
that it improves the wind and gives strength, and they are certainly wonderfully active in tho way of 
climbing, but I should think that.tobaeco had but very little to do with that. 

“ In consusing tho Malnyalis on the Shevaroys and other hills picked men were employed, and as 
regards the Irulcrs we used tho forest tlmnnadars and watchers and the Villago Munsifs and Kur- 
iiums who knew whore they would be found. • 

“ The system followed was just the same as in tho plains, and I do not think that there were any 
ommtfms. As regards the wandering tribes, such as Koravas , which were passing through the district, 
tho services of the police who t'ad to watch them were employed. 

“The number of hill-pnoph cannot now be given, as No. 5 statement has been sent to your office, 
and no record has been kept here. 

“I do not see what could bo done in order to simplify tho work of any future census. India 
is totally different from any Furopean country, and it is impossible to expect any appreciable aid from 
the people themselves.’ The preliminary work of numbering and enumeration should, I think, bo 
continued. 

“ The area is immense, and the population scattered, and not given to moving about very ranch. 
Any attempt to census the people on one particular day would, in my opinion, prove abortive. I 
think that the system of giving tickets, introduced by mo at the final census, would be, on any future 
occasion of much use. I am of opinion also that better and more accurate results would be obtained 
if the mass of statistics regarding land, Ac., was not required at the same time that the numbering of 
the pooplo took place, that is, that tho total area of the country, the number of tho houses, and the 
population alono should be ascertained. 


South Canara District. 

Mr, Thomas, Collector of South Canara, reports 

“ The instructions issued by tho Board for the guidance of the local officers, both in connexion 
with the preliminary and final enumerations, wore strictly adherpd to in this district, tho only 
difference boing in the following respects. 

“ Tho preparation of tho statistical returns and house register of villages was ordered by the 
Board to be commenced after the Christmas holidays. The work was, however, taken up in this district 
a month earlier, and the registers were completed about tho 1st of February. The registers underwent 
a thorough scrutiny at the hands of the taluq authorities, and wore also, in many instances, examined 
and tested personally by divisional officers and by the Collector, 

“ Tho preliminary enumeration was, according to the Board’s instructions, to havo commenced 
from the 15th of July and be finished by the 31st of that month. As the monsoon commenoos in this 
district in June, and is usually at its height in July, it was found neoessary, owing to the difficulty 
of working out-of-doors in that month, to commence the work two months earlier, t.e., on the 15th of 
May and to complete it by tho 15th of June 1871. In the town of Mangalore, J however, it was 
conducted in the month of July, and in tho patches of Kwnri cultivation in the southern maganies of 
the Cassergode Taluq it took place in the month of September, this being the time when the cultivators 
reside in the kumries. These are forest tracts occupied during certain monthlT'of cultivation, and the 
preliminary enumeration was, therefore, taken here, so as to allow the shortest, interval to elapse between 
it and the final enumeration, lest the first returns should be useless at the second enumeration. 
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“ The agenoy employed for the preliminary enumeration wa 0 , as a mle, that of tho shanboguei 
(village accountants)', the village potails (headmen) being mostly illiterate or not qualified for the 
work ; but in the Turfs (clusters of villages), in whioh there were more than 1,000 houses, one or two 
other persons were appointed to assist the shanboguos. 

“ Tho returns taken at the preliminary enumeration were examinod and checked by supervisors 
generally consisting of Taluq Clerks and Revenue Inspectors, an<j wero further tested by Tahsild&rs 
and Deputy Tahsildars, and finally by the Divisional officers. 

“ The final enumeration was commenced precisely on the date fixed, i. 0 , , on the morning of 
tho 15th November, throughout tho district, ami was, it is believed, completed on the same dAy. 
Though it is possible that it may have been delayed till tho next morning in some localities where the 
houses are too widely scattered, no such deluyB appear to havo come under tho notice of my 
predecessor. 

“ The final enumeration was conducted partly by village servants consisting of the shan- 
bogues an* 1 such of the potails and ugraniers aa could read and write, and partly by outsiders 
especially engaged for the purpose, including some persons who volunteerod their services gratuitously. 
The number of houses allotted to each enumerator was on an average 100, and the work of every 20 
or 25 enumerators was supervised by a Revenue Inspector or other supervisor deputed for tho 
purpose. 

“'It was thought advisable to give the enumerators appointed for tho final enumeration a 
provious insight into tho work they had to perform, and with this view they were all made tp accom- 
pany the shanbogues during the preliminary enumeration in order to acquire a thorough knowledge of 
the work to be done. 

“ In tho southern maganios of the Cassergode Taluq, where tho shanbogues are not generally 
acquainted with Malayalnm, and the persons who could be engaged for the final enumeration did not 
ou the other hand know Canarese, both tho preliminary and final enumerations were made by tho final 
enumerators themselves under the directions of tho shanbogues. 

“ The kumries and junglo tracts inhabited by Male kudiars and other hill tribes were consused 
by special enumerators. 

“ Public encampments, cart-stands, open halting placos on tho sides of roads, &c., wero generally 
censused by tho police, who visited them at 9 p.m., or later on the night of the 14th November. 

“ Men travelling during the night were also entered in the return about tho same timo by the 
polfce, and were furnished with tickets with directions to show them to any enumerators who might 
be about to enumerate them the next day. 

“ Persons in ships, patti mars, boats, Ac., were censused by the Sea Custom officers at midnight 
of the 11th, and the inmates of the jail and subsidiary jails by the officers in charge of them. Persons 
travelling in boats were enumerated at their landing places and furnished with tickets. 

“ Tho census of the town of Mangalore w r as taken under the special arrangements made by 
the Municipal Commissioners, and required the services for the most part of paid enumerators. 

“ tho Military Cantonment of Mangalore tho census was taken by tho Commanding Officer, 
and on the Ainindivi Islands, by tho Mouigar, Kumums (accountants), and tho peons. 

“ The following table shows the number of enumerators and supervisors employed, both official 
and non-official, *at tho final consus : — 


— 
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64 

9 
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9 

64 

27 
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• Mostly Taluq Clerks, f Revenue Inspector*, Ac, 
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“ Not having been present in tho district when tho census was takerf, I am unable to speak 
personally of the manner in, and the extent to, which tho officials and non-officials rendered their assist- 
ance in tho work. I am, however, informed that all the Tahsildars exerted themselves, and that 
the Divisional officers tdt>k particular interest in the operations. From non-officials, at least so far 
as the influential part of them was concerned, not much assistance appears to have been derived, 
except in the Udipi and Kundapur Taluqs, where the Tahsildars appear to have been able to secure 
the services of a considerable number of gratuitous enumerators. 

“ The village servants and subordinate Government officials who were entrusted with the work 
of enumeration or supervision appear to have performed their duties satisfactorily, save that, in one 
instance, a shanboguo was discovered to have levied a small contribution from the inhabitants while 
numbering the houses and proparing tho house registers, for which misconduct he was duly punished. 

“There are no zemindary tracts or ether independent estates in this district. 

“With refereneo to paragraph 4 there are, properly speaking, no hill tribes living exclusively 
in tho jungles in this district, with tho exception of a few Male Kudies, A r c , in tho Uppinangudy 
Taluq, who reside in tho cardamom forest tracts, A t c., bordering on the ghauts. The following 
classes occur in the list of castes returned in this district for the purpose of the census 


Kunnlic. Male Kudi. 

Male Kunalio. Kumri Mahratti. 

Nad Kunalie. Korugar. 

Kuri Kupalio. 

“ Formerly, when tho cultivation of kumcri was unrestricted, some of these people may have had 
their abodes permanently in the heart of the jungles ; hut they have been driven to tho plains long 
since, and are now to bo found everywhere, though still living in secluded localities. No separate 
census having been taken of these peoplo, it is impossible to give their number, which is blended in 
the general returns of a village. 

u There is no reason to suppose that the census operations in this district were viewed with 
any distrust by the more intelligent portion of tho inhabitants ; but, as it was unfortunately almost 
immediately followed by the imposition of a house-tax for educational purposes, it was impossible to 
reconcile the prejudices of the ignorant as to its boing unconnected with taxation. 

“ In conclusion, I beg to add that my predecessor appears to havo taken so much interest in 
the work that nothing was omitted that could have ensured the most satisfactory results. Tho 
returns from this district were acknowledged by the late Mr. Cover to be far superior to those of any 
other in tho Presidency, and I am doubtful whether oqually satisfactory results can lie attained by 
following any other procedure or omitting any of tho details. In fact the only alteration which 
appears necessary in future is in the plan of numbering the houses. The plan adoptod under the 
Hoard’s instructions was to number the houses by enclosures. This was found very inconvenient and 
to givo riso to much confusiou in this district, where the houses arc in general widely detached from 
each other, and not within enclosures. I understand that in Malabar the houses were numbered 
consecutively without reference to enclosures, arid the same plan should be followed in this district in 
future, the circumstances of tho two districts being alike. ” 


Malabar District. 

Mr. Macgregor, Collector of Malabar, reports : — 

“The preliminary census throughout the district, with tho exception of municipalities and 
.coolies in the coflee estates in Wynaad, was commenced on the 15th May 1871 and terminated with 
the end of the month, although, in some places, it inevitably lasted till the 10th June. Tho time 
originally fixed in tho rales for the operation vas from 15th to SOih July. As then the monsoon is 
always in fi*ll vigor in these parts, tho] dates of the operation were altered tfcder the Order of 
Government, dated 2nd December 1870, No. 194, paragraph 8. I 

“ The enumerations of municipalities and coolies of the coffee estates were conducted iu 
October 1871, commencing generally from the 1st and ending with the 15th or *25th the latest. 

“ The final ennmeration throughout the district, with the exception o£ Palghaut Municipality, 
wa$ conducted in strict accordance to the rules published* vix., chuttruma* d&k bungalows, prisons 
vessels in the ports, &o., on the night of the 14fh, and the remaining on the next day. 

r 16 
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EFFORT OF TIIE DISTRICT OFFICIALS. 


' u As regards bill tv ibos, there was only ono enumeration which was conducted in the month of 
September and October, the dates varying in different localities. 

“ The final enumeration of the Palghaut Municipality was conducted on the 17th November on 
account of the car festival at that place having occurred on tho 1 ith and 15th. 

“ The preliminary census was taken by tho amshoms (parish) officials under the supervision 
of tho Revenue Inspectors and other taluq officials who were continually on the move. After the 
completion of tho house register, but before the commencement of preliminary enumeration, the 
Divisional officers, and as many of tho subordinates in the huzur and other offices under the 
Collector as could be spared, wtre engaged in examining and correcting tho house registers, especially 
in the interior in out-of-the-way localities. 

“ Tho services of native agencies, paid or otherwise, was not found necessary in completing 
the preliminary enumeration, which was entirely carried out by Revenuo officers. For tho final 
enumeration, however, tho services of the police and officers of other departments were secured as far 
as those departments were able to spare men. 

“ These officers were deputed mostly in supervising the enumerators. On the whole 10,030 
persons were engaged for tho woik of the linal enumeration, consisting of 1,050 Government officials 
and 8,077 non-officials. The number of houses per man varying according to character of tho 
locality and density of population from 50 to 15. 

“ It is difficult to state with any amount of accuracy the number of hill tribes or aborigines, 
as, after tho final census, all tho forms were forwarded to Madras, the total population only, being 
noted in this office. It can, T think, bo ascertained by the tabula frion .carried on at Madras. 'X[ie 
method adopted in censusing them was fully discussed in this office letter printed with tho Proceed 
mgs of tho Hoard of Revenue, dated 22nd November 1871, No. 4,825. 

“ The habits and employments of tho hill tribes are too many to be detailed, but may bo 
summarized as. follows : — 

“ The majority have some recognized landlord among tho adjacent proprietors, and receive some 
remuneration for guarding crops from wild animals, seeing to fencing, attending elephant pits, 
Ac. During a part of tho year they are employod in the forests, gathering houey, cardamoms, and 
other spontaneous products. As skilled axemen many are temporarily employed in Government teak 
plantations, and in eoffco plantations in felling forest. These tribes are uniformly well conducted, 
but u^o averse to regular and sustained industry. 

u All tho amsliom officials should be called upon to keep a register of houses in their respec- 
tive amshoms, showing (1) the name of the amsliom ; (2)deshom or street; (3) naturo of tho house, 
that is, ono or two storied, tiled, or thatched, and built of stono or mud ; and (4) the name of the occur 
pant or owner. Tho book should bo bound with blank sheets, bo that the amsliom officials may 
include any houses that may be newly built and exclude those that may have fallen to ruins. To- 
ensure tho keeping up of the register by village officers they may be required to submit monthly at 
jummabundy a statement showing the number of houses at tho end of the previous year, those built 
m tho year, those gone down, and those remaining. The Revenue Inspector should also bo enjoined 
to see from time to time that these registers are properly kept. To be in possession of a register 
embracing these .particulars regarding houses in a district will certainly greatly facilitate the 1 
taking ot a census, and will also answer other purposes.” 


TOWN OF MADRAS. 


Tho following remarks are condensed from Mr. Gover’s Report :~ 

“ The preliminary census of the. Town of Madras was commenced on the 1st September 1871, and' 
was continued throughout tlio month. The final census commenced on tho 13th November and< 
occupied seven day's. 

“ The numbering of tho houses was tho first thing. This was done by the overseers and peons 
of the Sanitary Department under Mr. Cover’s direction, and lasted about a fortnight. 

“ Every effort was made to acquaint the people with tho reasons for, and objects of, a censua. 
Hand-bills wore delivered in every house. Advertisements appoared in every newspaper, whether 
F.nglisli or Vernacular. Notices were distributed in the streets, and the town-criers were kept busily 
at work. 



TOWN OF MADRAS. 
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“ A circular was sent to every school in the town asking the master or masters to explain to theiP 
scholars the reasons for, and benefits to be derived from, a census. Those measures and the warm 
co-operation of influential native gentlemen were in a groat measure successful in alia) mg any feeling 
of distrust regarding the census. 

“ A few persons left Madras before the enumeration, fearing to ho included in some new assess- 
ment or poll-tax, which rumour declared would follow the census, but they returned before the final 
census. 

“ No difficulties were met with in taking the census of the native community. Sixty- four 
enumerators were employed, and there were 700 applicants for the posf. Those engaged were, on the 
whole, a very intelligent set of men, of good position in native society They were pan! at the rate 
of 50 rupees each a mouth. Kach enumerator was accompanied by a peon with belt and badge 
showing his office. This aid was of immense importance in identifying and giving warrant to the 
enumerator. 

“ Mr. Loch, President of the Municipal Commission, and several of the Commissioners, were good 
enough to move about Madras, examining the operations of the enumerators. 

“ Kach enumerator was required to census on the average fiO houses per diem ; after a short 
experience 50 to 00 houses was a common average. 

“ The work was tested by a special stall’ of seventeen testers, who personally examined sjbout one 
out ot ten houses, and by Mr. Cover, who drew up tables of the proportions of persons of difl’oreuf 
ages, jSpK, and with which the daily results were compared. 

j 1. The Town Census on the whole was conducted with very great care, and the results show that 
the population was fairly counted.” 
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AURA, DISTRICTS, AND POPUI.ATION. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Area. 


Ark a, Pi STRIC'J'S, AND POPULATION OK THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

The territory included within tlie Presidency of Fort Saint George, or 
Description of tko wbat hotter known as tho Madras Presidency, occupies a 
crosidono y. considerable area of tho peninsula of India. Tho coast line 

extends on the east of the peninsula from Orissa, in Bengal, to Capo Comorin. 
On tho west tho narrow strip of country, which includes the Native States of 
Travancore and Cochin, forms tho coast lino from Cape Comorin to the town of 
Cochin, where Madras territory again extends along tho coast until its junction 
with tho Bombay Presidency at tho northern extremity of the South Canara 
District. In the centre of the peninsula are the Nagpore country and Berar, 
the territories of His Highness tho Nizam, known generally as tho Deccan, and 
the province of Mysore ; but all of the centre of the peninsula, south and east 
of Mysore, belongs to tho Madras Presidency. 

The Presidency of Madras includes an aroa of 130,098* square mil&? It 
has a coast line of about 1,000 miles, and consequently a 
largo area of country but little elevated above tho level of 
the sea. Mountain ranges run northward from Capo Comorin along the western 
coast, attaining an elevation in some parts of from 4,000 to nearly 9,000 feet. 
Ranges of hills follow also the general line of tho east coast ; but these, 
as a rule, are of lowor elevation than the Western Ghauts. The drainage of tho 
peninsula is, for tho most part, from west to east into tho Bay of Bengal, tho 
area of country drained by rivers running westward being only tho narrow 
strip of territory between the Western Ghauts and the sea. As a rule the 
country slopes gradually from the eastern base of the western mountain chain 
down to tho Coromandel Coast, while the fall is sudden and precipitous on the 
western side of tho mountains. Tho centre of the peninsula consists generally 
of undulating table-lands from 1,000 to 3,000 feet above tho level of the sea. 

The peculiar physical geography of the peninsula of India, with a huge 
I'hvHinni gcnKniphy— mountain chain running from north to south along its 

Inllmmtv ol, on clnnuto ° n 

ami production. western boundary, is of irnportanco in regard to climate and 

tho productions of tho various districts. These hills have the effect of arresting 
the lower strafSx of rain clouds brought up from the Indian ocean by tho periodi- 
cal winds of the south-west monsoon, and of causing excessive rain precipi- 
tation on the narrow strip of coast line on tho western side of the peninsula. 

Where the mountain range is of great height, as between Malabar and 
Coimbatore, the rain clouds are almost entirely diverted from tho districts 
immediately below the mountains on the eastern side, and while the annual 
rainfall on tin 4 western side may bo one hundred and fifty inches, not more than 
twent y inches will be registered on the eastern side, immediately withintho influ- 
ence of the mountain ranges. Where the mountain chain is of lower elevation, the 
rain clouds pasLi over the hills, and rain is precipitated in uncertain and varying 
amount over tno peninsula to the cast of the Western Ghauts ; but, except in 
t ho northern districts, where the rainy season approximates to that of Bengal, 
the heaviest rainfall of tho southern portion of the eastern division of the 


# Including Foodoocottah territory (1,380 square miles), 
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peninsula occurs during the period of the north-east monsoon. • During the con- 
tinuance of this monsoon, the western ranges of mountains have a similar effect 
in arresting the rain clouds, so that at the season of the year when the 
Carnatic is deluged by heavy rain, the Western Coast Districts enjoy fine clear 
weather. 

To the physical barrier of the Western Ghauts must be attributed the vast 
differences of climate, and the nature of the productions, in the eastern and 
western divisions of the peninsula. In the former the uncertainty, and capri- 
cious character of the rainfall has taught the cultivators of the soil tho necessity 
of making provision for tho storage of water for irrigation purposes, and the 
existence of innumerable tanks or reservoirs, scattered all over tho # country, 
testify to the fact that, from periods of tho remotest antiquity, tho inhabitants 
of the tracts of country which receive an irregular rainfall, have exercised great 
ingenuity and readiness of resource in tho construction of public works for tho 
artificial irrigation of the soil. On tho western side of the mountains, howover, 
the necessity for such works has never arisen. There tho periodical rains fall 
with^teat regularity as to time and quantity, and the earth yields her fruits so 
abundantly that, although in certain exceptional years there may bo partial 
failures of crops, absolute famine, as a result of bad seasons, is unknown. Only 
three of the twenty-one districts of which tho Madras Presidency is composed lie 
within tho influence of tho nevor-failing rains of the south-west monsoon. In 
the remaining eighteen districts Nature demands the assistance of Art in the 
collection, storage, and distribution of the condensed moisture of the heavens. 
In some of these eighteen districts however, as in the northern coast area, the 
periodic rains fall more regularly than in others, while in several of them tho 
rivors running eastward, swelled by the south-west monsoon rains, aro utilized in 
the fertilization of districts in which the natural moisture is defective. 

Tho Madras Presidency, according to existing boun- 
Distriotf*. dary divisions, is made up of twenty-one districts, ^>s par- 

ticularized below : — 


Districts. 


1. Ganjam ... 

2. Vizagapatum 

3. Godavery-.. 

4. Kistna *.. 

5. Nellore .... 

6. M ultras 

7. Cliinglopufc 

8. South Aroot 

9. Kurnool ... 

10. Bellary 

11. Cuddapah... 

12. North Arcot 

13. Salem 

14. Coimbatore 
16. Nilgiris ... 

16. Tanjore ... 

17. Trichinopoly 

18. Madura ... 

19. Tinnevelly 

20. South Canara 

21. Malabar ... 


Area in 

Squaro 

MiIoh. 


8,313 
18,344 
6,224 
8.036 
8,462 
27 
2,763 
4,873 
7,358 
11,007 
8,367 
7,139 
7,483 
7,432 
749 
3,654* 
3,515 
9,502 
5,176 
3,902 * 
6,002 


Position. 


, To the north and east along the 
[ soa coast on the Bay of 
J Bengal. 


In the centre of the peninsula 
and mostly south and east 
of Mysore. 


A 

ern 


I To the soutl, forming the 
^ south-eastern boundary of 
^ the peninsula. 

- On the*%estern Coast. 


* Eioluiire of Puduootta territory, the ire» of which U 1,480 eqaare mile*. 
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Tho four districts at tho head of the list are known as the “ Northern 
Circars.” Prior to 1859-60 these circars consisted of five 

Northern Circara. 

districts, but in that year, Sir Charles Trevelyan being 
Governor of Madras, the three districts of Rajahmundry, Masulipatam, and 
Guntoor were divided to form the present “ Godavery ” and u Kistna ” Districts. 

The northern districts were formerly under the Nizam’s Gov- 
ernment, and in that time the divisions were as notod in tho 
margin. They came finally into British possession in tho year 
1826, by tho payment to tho Nizam’s Government of Rupees 
11,66,666, in lieu of an annual tributo. 

When these districts fell into the hands of tho East India Company, they 
consist ed* chiefly of large estates held by renters or zemindars, and of lands called 
“ IfacrUtj ,” which were the old demesnes, or private estates, of former rulers, and 
of tracts near the principal towns which had been resumed by the Mahomcdan 
Governors of tho districts, and appropriated for the support of their numorous 
bands! of soldiers and public establishments. 

For some years prior to 1855-56 these Northern Circars were undgr the 
charge of a separate Commissioner, but each district had then also its cKwn 
revenue and judicial establishments. The appointment of Commissioner of tho 
Northern Circars was abolished in June 1856. 

T1 io yart of tho Presidency usually known as the “ Carnatic ” appears to 
have been originally formed of three divisions, viz. : — Northern, 

( U M “" extending from the river Ponnar to the river Gundegama, 

and consisting of a portion of the Nellore District; Central, extending from the 
Ooleroon to the Ponnar river, and containing a portion of Trichi nopoly, Chinglo- 
put, North Arcot, South Arcot, Madras, and Nollore Districts ; and Southern, 
consist ing of a portion of tho Trichinopoly and tho whole of Tanjore, Tinnevclly, 
and Madura Districts. Tkeso districts came into British possession between tho 
years 1799 and 1801 . ( 

In the year 1859-00 the two districts of Madras Town and Chinglcput were 
amalgamated into a single district, the collection of Sea 
Cbmgippnt ■ Madras. (' ustorns rovemic being separately provided for. In tho year 

1870 the Chinglcput District was again divided as before, leaving tho adminis-. 
tration of the Madras Town District in the hands of the Sea Customs Collector. 
The Chinglopst District was obtained from the Nawab of Arcot in 1 7G3 in return 
for services rendered to him and his father by the Company. The grant was 
continued by the Great Moghul in 17G5, and for a long timo tho district was 
known as tho “ Jaghire ” of the East India Company. Tho site of the town of 
Madras was obfeinod in tho year 1640, by a grant from tho doscondauts of the 
Vijianaggur rulers, subsequently confirmed by tho Moghul Government. 

The districts) of Bellary and Cuddapuh were ceded to tho English by the 
Coded Districts Nizam^iji the year 1800 for tho maintenance, in perpetuity, 
i °fft body of troops known as the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, 
and as payment for troops furnished during the Mysore wars. To this day the 
territories so i.iade over are known as the “ Ceded Districts.” 

In 1800 the rights of sovereignty exercised by the Nizam, as Soubadar of 
Knrnoo i, the Deccan, over the Kurnool country, became vested in the 

East India Company. The Nizam, in the treaty of partition, 
gave over to tho British all his possessions south of the Toombudra and of the 


1 Guntoor. 

2. Condapilly. 

3. El loro. 

4 . Itnjahiri undry. 
6. Cliiraoole. 
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Kistna rivers, below the junction of the former with the l^ier. At this time^ 
tho ruler of the Kurnool country paid a yearly tribute of lakh of rupees 1 
to the Nizam. ^ 

In 1839, the Kurnool District, through the rebellion oil the then ruler of 
the country, was placed under British administration. I 
f The districts of Salem atffl Coimbatore came into Bri/ish possession, the 

[ w«8t centro district*, former in 1 792 > the treat y of Seringapatam,- and tho 

Coimbatore. ] a tter in 1799 after the final dofeat of Tippoo and the parti- i 

'tion of his territory between the British, the Nizam, and the legitimate successor 
to the Mysore Government, the late Maharajah Of Mysore. 

Tho Ncilgerry Ilills, formerly a taluq of the 
district, was constituted a separate district ujyie’v’^ct I. of 


Noilglierrioa. 

1868. 

The /two districts of Canara and Malabar, on the Western side of | 
Wo.tfe, J Districts, ‘"M into the possession of tho British in 1792. 


( 

fthe ghauts, 
(Vnara had 

Caimraao^Maiabar. a ] wa y S been divided into North and South Canara fo^ndrain- 
istrative purposes, and in 1800, North Canara, with a population of 378,825, was 
transferred, for convenience of administration, from the Madras to the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Within the Madras Presidency there are six well-defined linguistic boun- 


daries 


~k Util ICO. , In the northernmost district of Gan jam is included 

Linguistic Division^, J # , • 

X .« of the Ooriya * speaking population. The 7 elugii 

language is commonly spoken by the people of the Northern Circars, and in a 
portion of the Nizam’s country, Kurnool, Cuddapah, part of North Arcot, 
Nellore, and somo parts of Bellary. Tamil is tho common language of the 
districts from a few miles north of Madras to the extreme south of the eastern 
division of the peninsula. Malayalum is the language of tho Native S Cites 
of Travancore, Cochin, and the Malabar District. Tula is spoken in a limited 
portion of tho South Canara District ; and Cananse in certain portions of tho 
Bellary, Coimbatore, Salem, and South Canara Districts. Bosides these six 
'ravidian languages, the hill tribes of certain districts have dialects of their own. 

In the whole Presidency there are about 11,610,000 persons who speak 
le Telugu language; Tamil, 14,715,000; Canarese, 1,699,000; Malayalum, 
,324,000; Tulu, 29,400; Ooriya and Hill languages, 640,000. 

• The area of country over which the various languages are common is shown 
l the accompanying map. 

From time to timo, colonies of Telugu and Canarose speaking people have 
>und their way down to tho southern or Tamil country. In some casos they 
five been' invitedto settle as cultivators iu localities whore waste lands were 
vailablo. In others they followed probably in the train of invading armies. In 
le same way people from the Maharatta country have settled in the south, 
nd in all the large towns there are colonies of silk weavers from Gujirai, who 
paak a language of their own. Along the border lines of tho prevailing 
fhguages two or more languages are indifferently spoken by the people, 
liere is no instance of the Tamil people pushing their colonies up towards the 
The migrations appear to have been always from north to south.* 


* Id the large military cantonments of Secunderabad and Bangalov 
ipso people have Bottled aa camp-followort. 


j* 


'there are Tamil-speaking population*, but 


17 * 
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The total 

Population. 


\/ 

al po]J 1 1 at ion of the Presidency, according 
.//office, is :ll, 281,] 77. To this sho 


f to the tabulation in this 
should be added the popu- 
lation of the Pud u cotta State 810,005 (total 81,507,872). 
In the census arr; ngements no attempt was made to ascertain the population of 
the I' ron eh Settle units at Pondicherry, Karical, Yanam, and Malic, and the nmn- 
hers are conseque. tly not included in the above figures. In some districts it is 
quite certain that t ae female population was imperfectly returned. Allowing 
for omissions and errors, it is clear that the total population of the terri- 
tories within t ho Madras Presidency is rather more than thirty-two millions. 

In dealing with the results of the census it will, however, be safest to limit 
observation to the actual figures relating to the several districts of the Madras 
Presiuw^cy. 

In tlu in. n xed abstract a few particulars arc given regarding I lie area and 
distribute i of the p^ A "Mion : — 

■fTitiutj*, n/A trs, IIohn/'s , and 


Statement sho nuj the Area in Square Miles of the Madras Ptrvdt un/, Xumk 
( Population , 7 nth Averages of the same 


Districts. 
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j KHIaty 
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1 Tnnpur 
j Ti k limopwly 
’ Madura 
i Tinuevclly 
: CoimbatoiG 
I Ndgiria 
i Salem 

! South Ciinnra 
1 Malabar 
j Mudrnn (hty 


8,3131 
18,311 
0,221 
8,030 
8, 1H2 
8 , 3(17 
11,007 
7.338 
2 , 733 , 
7 . 13 !) 
4.873 
3,(13 1 
3,315 
11,302 
5, 1 70 
7,132 
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3 002 ’ 
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251 0 
723 1 
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033 3 
1010 0 
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1 70.093 
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] 

557-3 198,72!)! 


Kcmarhs on Labia. 


Of Aim whole population 28,803,978 are Hindus, 1,857,857 Mahomedans, 
490,299 Native Christians, 14,505 Europeans, 26,371 East 
Indians or Eurasians, 21,254 Jains, and 6,910 individuals arc 
undistinguished as to their nationality or religion. 

It will be seen that the twenty-one districts of the Presidency are divided 
into one hundred and fifty-six revenue sub-divisions or faluqx, the average popu- 
lation of each talucj being 200,520. 

The 156 taluqs are further sub-divided into 55,421 villages, and there are 
355*3 villages to each talngjon the average. The great majority of these villages 

# The number of/illagcs eutered inoludo those of zemindarioa also. 
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have t li(‘ir own communal officers, such as magistrate, acco jut ant, watchmen, 
Ac. Kacli village on the average contains *004* h in habitant j\Jbut the average 
varies from 20 1 43 persons per village in Vizagapatam to 5201*4 in Malabar. Jn 
this latter district, the villages consist of large tracts of count y called unia/minn, 
and the houses are mostly isolated and surrounded by garde s or fields. The 
villages are large also in Kurnool, Cuddapah, and Coimbatore, to here, as a rule, a 
number of detatehed hamlets surround the parent villages, yhe average number 
of houses to a village vary from 57 in Vizagapatam to l,0O.S m Malabar, and the 
mean of the whole is 1 124. On the average about five* persons inhabit each 
house, but I ho proportions vary in different districts, from 455 in Nilgiris and 
41)8 to a house in Cuddapah, to 747 in South A root and 748 in the Town of 
Madras. I here are 4242 persons to each square mile of territory, "Xi the 
proportions vary from 00 per square mile m Tsdgins and 1 0*7 ey*, Aagapaf am, 
to 510*1 in Tanjore, and 1 1 724*1 in the Town of Madr^^' ( 

Oft/e whole nii^rWa* of persons included in the census returns, 71 1,578 
reside i|T (loviumnienl villages or Inain lands, 7,500,4)0 on estates permanently 
settled (zemindaries), and 510,005 in the indipendent State of Pudneot ta. 

The particulars of the population of each district are shown in the accom- 
pany ing statement : — * 



Statement showing the Number of Children, Adults, and Nationalities of the Population of the Madras Pres, enoy. 
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The people cla sod as Hindus comprise about H2*o per of the whole 
population. Tho term “ Hindu ” includes all the aboriginal 

1 “ jll< and mountain tribes, whether I hey have e;lsto distinctions or 

not. Practically it is impossible to tell in what degree the |l*ople of Southern 
India are of Aryan extraction. The bulk of the people, whether of the hills or 
yplains, are manifestly non-Ar>an. The proportion of Hindus to the total popu- 
lation varies in the several districts from b!) per cent, in (Janjum, to 72 per 
cent, in Malabar. 

The Mahoinedan population is nearly o*b per emit, of the whole. The 
proportions vary greatly in dilferent districts. As a .dr 

Miihomedrins. . * ... , ,, ’ 

the portions ol the country m which the Mahnm'* 7a ns pre- 
ceded us in administration are still thickly peopled with tb r ?.i, but (in (laiijam 
ajjJ Vizngapatam their imbibers an 1 insignificant (0\‘> and 0*b pm* ce.\t. respec- 
tively). This aortic i oV the country was never really under J\lahome<la\admmi- 
strut ion , for,o,dicu it nominally belonged to the Deccan, the Mussulman* jmlcrs 
of tin' province collected their tribute, or rents, through Hindu agency. The 
chief Mussulman population of these northern districts is found on the seaboard. 
The Kistna District, in which lies the town of Masulipatam, the seat of admini- 
stration of the Mahomedans when the country was under the Nizam's Govern- 
ment, has'sti/1 a considifable Mussulman population (V t per cent.). Hut 
the districts t celled by the^Nizam, /.c., Bellary, Kurnool, and Cuddap'ah, which 
were fd1^20( My ears lrniTcr Mussulman rule, have a. more numerous population 
of this class, /.r., 7’b, 11*2, and 7*7 per cent, respectively. In Madura and 
Tanjore there is evidence of former Mussulman dominion in the proportion of 
Mussulmans in the population, i.r.> .VS and V2 per cent, respectively. Tinne- 
volly, with its long seaboard, has a Mussulman population, chiefly of initial 
descent, of o per cent. South C.mara, formerly subject, to the Mussulman dynasty 
of Mysore has a largo Mahoinedan population of b per cent. Hut in Malabar 
Mahomedanism is the most prevalent. Hero 2-V7 per cent, of the whole people 
are followers of the Prophet, and in the town of Madras, formerly the head- 
quarters of the Mahoinedan Nawahs of the Carnatic, the proportion of Mahome- 
tans is 1 2‘S per cent. 

It. must not be supposed that, tho Mahomedans of Southern India, are all 
„ of pure Arab, I’atlian, or Moghul descent. W hile some good 

lujihoniouans mostly I ‘ ° 

a mixed race. families remain in various part s of t he country, the great bulk 

of the people an' of mixed descent, in which the Hindu, or aboriginal, element 
largely predominates. Islam is over active in seeking for proselytes. In 
Tippu’s time thousands of Hindus in Malabar and Canara were forcibly •circum- 
cised, and compelled to confess the Mahoinedan faith ; but. in the present day the 
numbers of the faithful are daily being added to by willing conversion from 
Hinduism. In the Western Coast districts, where caste intolerance is so powerful 
that a low caste man (lari' not advance within a certain number of paces of a Nair 
or Brahman, the lower castes (formerly slaves) have, to a large extent, embraced 
Mahomedanism, and in so doing have raised themselves, and their successors, in 
the social scale. The tyranny of caste no longer affects the Mussulman 
convert, and under these circumstances it is no Kmse for surprise that the 
Mussulman population on the Western Coast shouhlbe fast increasing. 
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Hut the nymmcr is not wholly due to Hie conversion of low-caste Hindus or 
aborigines. For more than a thousand years the trade between 
l India and Europe was conducted by Arabs and Persians. 
Illy to ports on the Western Coast, and the native rulers of 
the country gavel hem many facilities for pursuing their calling. Every season 
brought Arab ships to the Western Coast in search of pepper, spices, ivory, gems, 
Ac., and from the constant influx of traders from Arabia aud Persia, there 
resulted a hybrid coast population. At first half-Arab and half-Hindu or half- 
Persian and half-Hindu, but now much more Hindu than anything foreign, except, 
in regard to religion. The Mapilas of the Western Coast, now-a-day, like the 
class “ Labbays ” on the Eastern Coast, are a people with very lit He of the 
original fib blood. The tendency has been to reversion to the Hindu or 
aboriginal /type. Tln^-a.^ mostly traders, agriculturists, fishermen, sailors, &c. 
They arm/jigotted in their religious belief, and for the mp.sj, part wholly unedu- 
cated. / ^ } 


The Native Christian community of this Presidency numbers more than half 
a million of souls, and it forms a really important section of the 

Native ClingtiuriH. , 1 

population. The numbers, of course, refer to the whole Chris- 
tum population whether Homan, Syrian, or Protestant. In the districts north of 
the Codavery, Christianity has made hardly any progress ainortgst the native 
population, nor have Christian churches made much lidvance in the districts of 
Nrllore, Brilary, Kurnool, or North Arcot. Coming dcnVfusmifh scalar as ‘Madras, 
wo find that 5*3 per cent, of the population is composed of Native Christians. 
In the surrounding district of Chingleput (to which tradition attaches the fame 
o! the martyrdom of the Apostle St. Thomas), the proportion of Native Chris- 
tians is 1*2 per cent. In South Arcot the Native Christian population is 1*7 per 
emit, of the whole. 


But south of the Colcroon river, the Christians are in larger proportion. 
How the early Christian churches were organized in India it is difficult to 
determine, but for many centuries past, and long before the advent of the 
Portuguese and their crusade against Indian idolatry, Christian churches were 
flourishing in Western India. The Jesuit fathers of the 1 7th century labored 
inch* fat igably in the propagation of Christianity in the southern districts, 
especially in Madura, Trichinopoly, and Tanjore. The names of Xavier, Robert de 
Nobilibus, Beschi, and Britto will always be honored as the founders of the 
Catholic church in the south of India, while in later years the Venerable Swartz, 
KohlolF, Rlicnius, 4ind a host of able and zealous men have devoted Their lives 

i 

to the conversion of the natives to the Protestant branch of the Church of 
Christ. 

In Tanjore 3* 3 per cenC of the population are Native Christians; in Trichi- 
nopoly 1*2 per cent. ; in Madura 3* 1 per cent. ; in Tinnevelly (>*0 per cent. ; in 
the N ilgiris 5* 9 per cent. ; in South Canara 5*3 per cent. ; in Malabar 1*4 p(*r 
cent. ; and in the Native State of Pudueotta 3*5 per cent. 

Besides these it is known that a large Christian population abounds in the 
Native States of Travancor^and Cochin, of which the Madras census affords no 
particulars. 
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The European population of the Presidency is 14,505. Ms made up, to 
a considerable extent, of the men and families of the British 


iropoanfl. 


jit. and their fami- 
tives. The most 


EnrftBians. 


Army ; of persons in Government employing 
lies, and of merchants, planters, traders, Ac., with their rel 
important divisions of the Madras Army, n.:., Mysore, Ilv/lerabud, Nagpore, 
and Pegu, are not included in these returns, but the European |)opulation of 
the Bellary, Chiugleput, Madras, Nilgiris, Trichinopoly, and Malabar Districts 
is largely augmented by the presence of troops. There were only 10 Europeans 
> in the Kurnool District, while in t ht^ town of Madras 3,013 wtu'e enumerated. 

In no district, except the Nilgiris, did the European population amount tu.. 
one per cent, of the total population, and in this district the proportion was 
3” 7 pc*r cent. ^ j 

The Eurasian or East Indian population was found to consist 'of 23,374 
individuals. The wonder is, considering how irNioh t ho 
Portuguese, Dutch, Ereuch, and (ui.idy English settlers Inter- 
mingled with women of the country, that the numbers should be so few. Of 
the total number, more than one-half (13,584) reside either in the town of 
Madras, or in the neighbouring district of Chiugleput. In the Malabar District, 
where the Portuguese and Dutch had established themselves in the forts of 
Cochin, Calicut, Canuanoi|, and Tellieherry, there are 5,-109 Eurasians. In 
the other dist;*i< ts Disymi/xu’s vary from 109 in the Cuddapah District, to 97X 
., . , iu Bellary. It is a very doubtful finest ion whether the 

EnrflsinnM probnlnj J J 1 

maiurmuiing Eurasian popuhition is increasing or not. r rhe next census 

will afford an answer; but, looking to the fact that European nations have been 
in close intercourse with this portion of India- for 370 years, it is not a little 
remarkable that the numbers of the mixed race should be so few. Like all hybTid 
races probably the tendency is to extinction, or to reversion to the pure native 
type. 

The Jains and Buddhists, save in a few localities, are almost extinct at the 
present time in this part of India. The total population of 
this class is 21,25 t, and these are nearly all to he found in 
the districts of North and South Arcot (11,750) and South Canara (8,339). 
The Buddhists, the forerunners of the Jaina sect, were all powerful in the 
peninsula of India from about 300 years beforo Christ, to the fifth or sixth 
centuries of •the Christian era. They are now ext inct. They have left us many 
beautiful topples and topes, characteristic of their progress in art; but their 
monastic communities, and almost every trace of the ancient faith, have been 
swept away by the great Brahinanical rival of the eighth and tenth centuries. 

There were 0,910 persons unclassified under either of the foregoing heads. 
Undefined clones. These include, amongst others, a small colony of Jews, settled 
at Cochin on the Malabar Coast. 

In tlio following abstract the proportions of population under each head are 
shown for each district separately * — 


JiuddbiHtB or Jains. 
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Statement showing, itie Numbers of the several Classes in each 100,000 of Population of the 

Districts . 
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Doiibity of population. 


Thu dist ribution of population in tliu Madras Presidency is determined to a 
great extent by the facilities of protftfnng food. Along the 
seaboard the population is thickly grouped, and in the valleys 
or deltas of great rivers, the natural fertility of the soil supports a dense popula- 
tion. The upland districts abound in forests and uncultivated tracts, and tho 
cultivated areas yield also less of food stutfs, acre by acre, so that tho population 
is consequently more sparse. \w some districts, as the inland tracts of Canara 
and Malabar, Vizagapatain, Ganjam, and Godavery, owing to the humidity of 
climate, and enormous development of vegetation inimical to the well-being of 
tho human race, Man has been bandy able to bold his own in the struggle for 
exist ( v nee with the surrounding forest. 

Tho average number of persons to a square mile throughout the Presidency 
is 2:20*2, but in tho Tanjoro District the average number was 540*1, while in 
the M ilgiri Hills the population was only 00 per square mile. The densest 
population of all is of course in tho Madras Town District, where the 27 square 
miles of area have an average population of 14721*1 per mile. Even within the 
town of Madras the several municipal divisions show very diiferont ratios of 
population. In the 2nd division, the population is in the ratio of 08,702 per square 
mile, while in the 4th municipal division there are only 2,500 to a square mile. 

Population on the whole is most thickly distributed in the southern districts, 
thus Chingleput lias 010*7 to a square mile, South Areot 000*0, Tanjoro 540*1, 
Trichinopoly 041*5, Tinnevelly 027*0, and Malabar 070*7. Nearly the whole of 
the Tanjore district is a huge rice held, irrigated from the Cauvery river, and tho 
density of population is a direct result of the productiveness of the soil. In this 
district the cultivation is not dependent on local rainfall. The Cauvory river 
takes its origin in the Western Ghauts in the province of Coorg, where tho rain- 
tall of the south-west monsbVn is always abundant, and the waters of this stream 
and its tributaries rtre neaiyy all expended in the irrigation of the Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly Districts. 1 
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If tlio results forj each taluq or revonue sub-division are examined, we shall 
ind instances of considerable variation in the population of tlio districts. 

TabL Swwing the Variations of Population in the Sub-divisions of each District of the Madras 

Presidency. 
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The distribution of population is dense on the seaboard of the northern 
listricts, as in Chicacolo (503) and Biinlipatam 1,313 per square mile ; but tlio 
idly portions of these districts are but thinly populated. Tlio delta of the 
Jodavery river has a dense population, but tlio hilly country in the interior of 
he district is but scantily occupied. The Kistna delta is not thickly populated, 
t having been liable to inroad from the sea, and fresh water Hoods, in past timers. 
The Combacon uni Taluq in Tanjore contains 1,009 persons to a square mile, and 
he average population of the whole district is high (510). The seaboard taluqs 
>f Malabar have a dense population also, tlio numbers in Fonani taluq being 833 
)er square mile. The inland districts of Knrnool, Cuddapah, and Bellary have 
he thinnest populations of all .the districts. 

The population of Southern India is drained to some extent by emigration 
of the laboring classes to neighbouring countries, and especi- 

E migration. h . . 1 

ally to Burmah and Ceylon. British Burmah contains an 
mormous area of uncultivated land, and there is a migration of population from 
lie Telugu districts, especially from the ports of Coringa and Cocanada to 
burmah, but no account is kept of the numbers so migrating. The movement 
s voluntary, and unaided by the Government. A number of women emigrate 
rom the northern districts to Burmah tor the purpose of prostitution id the 
durmeso seaports. They usually return to their own country after a few 
fears of absence, pr when they have saved money. A templo was recently 
juilt at Coringa by a woman of this class at a cost of Rupees 90,000, or £3,000. 

The emigration to Ceylon is on a larger scalo, and the Ceylon Government 
keeps accurate records of all arrivals and departures. Tim 
Emigration to Ceylon. g rca ^ er p ar t of the labor required on the coffee ('states in 

Jeylon is furnished from Southern India. At certain seasons of the year, when 
abor is in demand, the laboring classes of our southern districts voyage across 
:o Ceylon ; and, when they have saved a little money, return again to their 
S^ive villages. The cooly-traffic between the south ports and Ceylon is constant 
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and mutually Advantageous to the people of India and Jo Ooylon. The high 
wages offered by the planters enable the people to save, flnd ultimately to take * 1 
the position of small farmers in their own villages, while the planters in Ceyloi} 
etui always obtain as much labor as they want by offering sufficient induce- 
ments. Tho Ceylon Government undertakes to see that the coolies are properly , 
housed, fed, and provided with medical attendance, and the jnigration to and 
from the coffee districts is entirely voluntary. 

About 70,660 persons go over to Ceylon overy year from the southern dis- 
tricts, and of these about 54,000 return to India. The others settle more or less , 
permanently in the Island. The Ceylon Government has been good enough to 
favor mo with a return of immigration and emigration of Indian coolies for tho 
10 years ending 1871, from which the following abstract has been framed : — 

Table shouimj Migration of Madras Population to and from Ceylon. 
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This table shows that the great check to coffee speculation in 1867 imme- 
diately affected tho labor market. In that one year moro coolies returned from 
tho island than went over. 13ut tho great industry of Ceylon, under the stimulus 
of high prices, has been reviving, and in 1871 tho cooly migration was as great as 
in’ the years 1864 to 1866, when much capital was expended in opening out new 
estates. In the ten years ending 1871 the southern districts of India have lost 
1 66,154 persons by migration to Ceylon. The greater part of the survivors of 
these people are doing much better for themsolves in tho land qf their adoption 
than they could hope to do iu their native land. They are freo to return 
whenever they please, and that they do not come back must bo taken as an indica- 
fion that they are well content to remain. 

Emigrat ion goes on also to tho more distant countries of Mauritius, Bourbon, 


Emigration to Mauri- 
tius ami West Indies. 


and tho West Indies, under regulations definod by law ; but 
the numbers proceeding to those places are comparatively few, 


and have been, apparently, decreasing of lato years. Tho following abstract shows 


the number of emigrants and of returned emigrants for the ten years ending 


Emigration to Mauritius, Bourbon-, and West Indies. 


.* 
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Ports. 
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— 
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CHAPTER VrT. 


Houses. 


The population of the Madras Presidency is accommcxktcd in 6,229,95 1 
houses, and on the average there are five persons to a house. Of these houses 
37 1,960, or six per cent., wore either places used as shops, and without inhabitants 
un the night of the Consus, or they were simply empty houses. 

The houses have been classified under three headings. 

„ n ) Terraced or flat-hoofed houses, in some cases denoting 

Classification of \ / 

houses. £ superior cl&ss of house as regtirds lTuiteriuls unu const ruc- 

tion. 

(2.) Tiled-roofed houses, generally denoting a middling class of house, but 
not always of lasting materials, or of substantial construction. 

(3.) Thatched houses, for tho most part constructed of mud walls, and 
liable to destruction in floods and tempests ; but, as on the Western Coast, some- 
times built of stone or brick, in substantial torm. 

Of these three classes of buildings the following numbers are shown in (lie 


Census returns : — 

Terraced . . . 

Tiled 

T1 Latched ... 
Unspecified 


492,279 

447,420 

5,180,146 

110,109 


Total ... 6,229,954 * 


The thatched houses, as a rule, are about five to one of all other descrip- 
tions of dwelling place. 

In the rural districts tho common method of building a house is to throw up 
mud walls for one, two, or threo small apartments, and to 
Hoase construction. the whole wiih thatch, supported on bamboos, or 

palmyra wood joists. Such a house has usually but a single door opening into 
tW street, and no window, or opening, for ventilation beyond what may bo left 
in th e compaction of tho roof. Frequently, the larger houses are belt >., the 
form of square, with an open court-yard in the centre. 

In villages whore houses aro placed close together, accidents by lire 
aro not uncommon in tho long droughts of the hot season livery year the 
thatching (either rice straw, or palm leaves,) requires renewal, but the thatched 
roofs have the advantage of moderating the temperature within the house, and 
on this account arc preferred by tho villagers. In municipal towns tlmfolicd 
roofs are discouraged on account of the danger from fire, and in many parts o 
the country, within reach of railway influence, tiled houses, of more substantial 
construction, are displacing the old-fashioned mud and thatched huts, but the 
process of displacement is necessarily slow. The thatched house of ini.,1 walls is 
still the abode of about hve-siatlis of tho people. The building m perishable 
material being the ancient custom of the country, it is no cause for surprise 
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itouses. 


that towns and villages should bo constantly disappearing, or that places 
spoken of by early travellers as important cities should now*be utterly unknown. 

The Indian population live an essentially out-of-door life, and on this 
account perhaps they have cared very little for the embellishment or decoration 
of their houses, wifliin or without. 

The common house has usually a raised flooring of hardened clay, which is 
(‘leaned daily and made smooth by a solution of cow-dung, which is also said to 
have the effect of keeping away insects. In some houses raised sleeping places 
of hardened clay are built, on which the people spread a mat and sleep; while 
in other parts of the country cots are used, and the people dread sleeping on the 
ground. The domestic furniture is scanty in the extreme. A few brass or copper 
\essels for eating and drinking, a strong box fertile security of clothes andjewels, 
a few mats, and, in some parts of the country, bedsteads made of rough frames 
and poir or rope net work, constitute the domestic possessions of even well-to-do 
natives. Chairs and tables they do not use, as they always sit on the ground, and 
partake of meals in the same posture. ^ 

In some of the districts whore high winds prevail for months together, as 
in Hellary, Kurnool, Cuddapah, and Mysore, the people have generally adopted 
the flat tcrritrn/ roof, in preference to tiling or thatch, and the reason seems to 
he that U is better capable of withstanding the high winds than any other 
term ol rooting, which would be liable to be carried away by sudden gusts of 
wind. In these districts it does not usually follow that a terraced or flat roof 
house is a superior class of building. It is in some places, as in parts of 
Kurnool or Cuddapah (where the houses are built of lime-stone), a very common 
lb urn of roofing. 


While the people of Southern India have, for the most part, cared but little 
FuM.i’ building* fov ( l° mos ^ c m’chitecture, they have been lavish in the 
construction and embellishment of their religious houses and 
water reservoirs. The temples of Sout hern India arc mostly constructed of cut- 
stone, gneiss or granite, though the tjopimimx, or towers over the entrance gates, 
are generally built of brick-work and plaster decorations. The stone-work is 
often richly decorated with carvings, and many of the masonry tanks, as at 
Madura, and Mannargudy in Tanjorc, are magnificent works. The best of 
these works are of ancient date, and some of them must have been constructed 

before the art ot rock-sculpture of the Buddhist era had died out amongst the 
people. ° 


< ** ,s al a11 improbable that tho decorative designs of the ancient buildings 
in Southern India were derived from the Yavana or Greek colonists, for artistic 
work is not apparently indigenous to tho people. All modern work of this kind 
is simply a repetition of stereotyped and debased forms, and tho decorators of 
the present period seem to be wholly incapable of copying from nature. A 
comparison of the carvings on the rails of the great Amravati tope (figured by 
Mr J. Fergusson m his “ Tree and Serpent Worship”) with the more modern 
productions of Hindu pagodas in the south, will at once prove that there has 
been a great retrogression in artistic design and execution, since tho decay of 
Buddhism. J 
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CONSTRUCTION OF PRIVATE AXI) PUBLIC BUILDUPS. 

| • 

Of tlio total number of houses in this Presidency, 4,42 t,53 Pare in towns or 

Hobbob according to villages of which Government is the landlord ; 1 ,<>0G,28 > 
loCftUon * houses are located on permanently settled estates belonging 

to zemindars, and 202,135 aro situated on endowed or Inane lands. 

The terraced and tiled houses are most numerous in Government villages 
arid towns. That is, in every ten thousand houses in Government villages then* 
are 972 terraced, and 878 tiled houses, while in zeinindari estates there are only 
289 terraced and 284 tiled houses in every ten thousand. 

On the next page is an abstract showing the number of terraced, tiled, ami 
thatched houses in every ten thousand houses in Government, Zemindary, and 
Fnam lands in each district. 



State then t skewing the Proportions of th ? several I)tst rtpUviu of Huus in each IJittrut of the Madras Presidency . 
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POPULATION COMPARED WITH HOUSES. 81 

% 

Comparing the population with the number of houses, wo find, that there were 

Numbers residing in 2 ’ 505 ’ 539 P ersons occupying terraced buildings; 2,693,827 
the different kmda of tiled ; and 25,391,540 thatched houses. The avcrago number 

of persons to a terraced houso was 5, to a tiled house 6, to 
a thatchod house 4*9, and to a house undefined 5*1. 

On the night of the final consus thore wero 125,826 persons who were not 
inmates of houses. Of these 80,045 were returned for the 

Houseless Population. . , . 

district ot Malabar, and probably mcJude a large fishing 
population, sleeping in boats, or absent from their homes. 

The houseless porsons in other districts are so few as to raise a suspicion 
that the actual numbers wero not properly censused. 

The annexod table shows the number of houses of oacli description compared 
with population, and the average number of persons to each houso in the several 
districts. * 



Statement showing the Number anti Proportion of Inhabitants to each Description of House in the several Districts. 
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It will be observed from the subjoined abstract that 71*5 [jer cent, of the 
population in Bellary, 52*8 por cent, in Kurnool, 17 - 8 per cent, in "Cuddapah, and 
137 per cent, in Mifdras aro possessed of torracod houses. In the districts of 
Godavory, Chingleput, South Arcot, Coimbatore, Nilgiris, Salem, South Canara, 
vizngapatam ... 64 and Malabar not oven one por cent, of tho population was 
Triohfnopoiy .7. »’J shown to have occupiod terraced houses. In tho other dis- 
Tmnevoiiy ... S 3 t r j c t S) with the exception of those noted ill the margin, tho 
percentage of the gross population occupying this doscriptiomof house variod from 

The number of persons occupying tiled houses was largo 
iu the districts noted in the margin. In other districts tho 
population inhabiting tiled houses varied from 97 in Kistna 
to 1*3 in South Canara, omitting the districts of Cuddapah, 
Bellary, and Kurnool, where it rangcO between 0*8 to 0*1. 


1*3 to 1*9. 

Madras... ... 73*7 

Chingleput ... 26*6 

TftDjore ... 25*7 

Nilgiris ... 19'3 

Coimbatore ... 10*2 

North Aroofc ... 12 5 

Salem 11*8 


Excluding Madras and tho Ceded Districts, in all others the proportion of 
population occupying thatched houses varied from 98*5 in South Canarif to 
72*2 in Chingleput. • 


Tho annexed table shows the percentage of population occupying each 
description of house in each district. 


FKR.rKNI'AdH OK I*OI*l LAl’lON (MCI, FUNG 


Dintncta. 



- - 

• 

— 


Terraced. 

Tiled. 

Thatched. 

Unknown. 

Total. 

G .'ll! jam ... 

13 

1*G 

88 3 

88 

100 

Vizagapatam 

G*4 

2*0 

70*9 

14 7 

100 

Godavery 

0 1 

7*5 

92*1 

0’3 

100 

Kistna 

8*1 

97 

81*1 

1 1 

100 

Nollore 

1-3 

4*8 

93*1 

0-8 

100 

Cuddapali ... 

17 8 

0*5 

81*1 

0*6 

100* 

Bellary ••• ... 

71/5 

0*8 

267 

1*0 

100 

Kurnool 

52*8 

01 

4G*2 

0*9 

100 

Chingleput 

07 

2G*G 

722 

0*5 

100 

North Arcot 

17 

12 5 

85 3 

05 

100 

South Arcot ... 

0-4 

8*4 

91*0 

0*2 

100 

Tanjoro 

1*8 

257 

72 4 

0*1 

100 

Triehinopoly 

3*4 

4*4 

92*1 

0 1 

100 

Madura 

1*9 

5*1 

92*9 

0*1 

100 

Tinnevelly ... 

2*3 

4*3 

93 2 

0*2 

100 

Coimbatore 

0-5 

1G 2 

83 1 

0 2 

100 

Nilgiris 

0*9 

1*9*3 

78*2 

1*6 

100 

Salem ... 

0*3 

118 

873 

0G 

100 

South Canara ... 

0*009 

13 . 

98*5 

02 

100 

Malabar 

0*0002 

2*4 

97*6 


100 

Madras ... * 

13 7 

73*7 

118 

0*8 

100 

Total ... 

8*0 

j 8’G 

81*5 

1 9 

loo 

Puducotta Torn tory ... ... 

0*3 

! 3-5 

96*1 

0*1 

* 100 

Grand Total ... 

79 

8*6 

i 

81 7 

1*8 

100 
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AGES OF THE PEOPLE. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The Ages of the People. 

All inquiries in regard to ago of an Indian population must necessarily be 
Ago statistics uosatis. unsatisfactory. Even supposing the people to be willing to 
factory - give information on such a subject, they are so ignorant of 

Jieir roal agos that any statistics framed on the results of such an inquiry must 
be approximative only. 

The ages of the population wero tabulated in quinquennial groups up to 
the age of 60, and as rogards young children they were separately tabulated 
from the ages 0 to 6, G to 12, 12 to 20, to furnish the information roquired in 
one of the tables sent by the Government of India. 

As tho quinquennial, decennial, and vicennial grouping of ages enables us 
to compare results with other countries, tho following remarks will refer to that 
method of grouping only. 

The following abstract shows the population according to age : — 


Ages of the Population in Quinquennial Periods. 



Atfes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 



0 to 5 

2,804,112 

2,878,030 

5,682,151 



5 to 10 

2,309,500 

2,158,112 

4,467,672 



10 to 15 

1,427,802 

1,160,232 

2,588,084 



15 to 20 

1,635,368 

1,871,488 

3,506,856 



20 to 25 

1,298,708 

1,389,455 

2,688,223 



25 to 80 

1,458,582 

1,555,273 

3,013,855 



80 to 35 

827,791 

706,018 

1,533,812 



35 to 4,0 

I 1,132,714 

1,112,467 

2,245,181 



40 to 45 

517,332 

430,074 

947,406 



45 to 50 

777,113 

803,319 

1,580,432 



50 to 55 

278,673 

233,450 

512,123 



55 to GO 

517,214 

564,045 

1,081,859 



Above GO 

•182,697 

501,052 

983,749 



Ages unknown. 

254,577 

195,247 

449,824 



Total ... 

15,722,306 

15,558,871 

31,281,177 



The figures in this table do not inclndo the Puducotta results. 


Errors in the table. 


A mere glance at this table is sufficient to show that it is full of errors. 

In every country where ages are properly taken, it is found 
that tho numbers under each quinquennial period decrease 
gradually with advancing ago, but in this table we see that tho peoplo between 
15 and 20 years of age are numerically greater than those between 10 and 15, 
and the same increase over the numbers of tho lower ago is observable in the 
totals' for the ages 25 fb 30, 35 to 40, 45 to 50, and 55 to 60. The explanation of 
this discrepancy, in comparison with the ages of the British census, is that tho 
people of this country have, as a rule, no accurate knowledge of their ages, and 
that they have generally chosen a round figure like 20, 30, or 40, in recording 
their ages, thoreby vitiating tho results as regards the quinquennial arrangement 
of ages. 

Some of the anomalies disappear when the population is grouped according 
Decennial grouping to decennial periods of age, and the fact shows that the errors 
ofag ® 8, are those of ignorance in regard to exact age, rather than of 

wilful misrepresentation* 



AGES COMPARED WITH RESULTS OF BRITISH CENSUS. 
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j Ages of the Population in Decennial Groups. 


Ages. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

0 to 10 

10 to 20 

20 to 30 

30 to 40 

40 to 50 

50 to 60 ... 

Above GO 

Unknown ages ... 

Total ... 

5,113,672 

3,003,170 

2,757,350 

1,960,508 

1,291,145 

795,887 

482,697 

254,577 

5,036,151 
3,031,720 
2,944,728 
], 818, |85 
1,233,393 
7;>8,095 
501,052 
195,247 

10,149,823 

6,094,890 

5,702,078 

3,778,993 

2,527,838 

1,593,982 

983,749 

449,824 

15,722,306 

15,558,871 

31,281,17 7 


In this method' of grouping of the population, we see that the numbers 
decrease pretty steadily with each advancing period of age, as is the caso in other 
countries. 

In tho following tablo is shown the percentage of population at each decen- 
nial period Qf age compared with tho proportions founds at the British census of 

1861 : — 


Table comparing the Proportions of Populations at each Age in Madras , England, and Wales. 


Ages. 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

Above 

CO 

Unknown 

— 

CD 

£ 

a 

Females. 

crl 

to 

H 

8 

20G 
19 5 

i 

Females. 

00 

to 

a 

Females. 

to 

to 

73 

a 

Females. 

rc 

73 

a 

00 

1 

to 

Pm 

10 3 

79 

r/1 

O 

l 

Females 

00 

to 

73 

a 

ofc 

*3 

S 

to 

pH 

2 

*3 

a 

Females 

British Census, 1861 

Madras 

250 

32-5 

21*4 
32 4 

1 

19 fi 103 
19 5 jl7 B 

17 5 
189 

12-8 

125 

132 

117 

102 

82 

1 1 

7’06 7 08 7 01 
5 06 5 1 |307 

77 

33 

1*6 

12 


This table shows that tho young children below ten yoars of age aro numori- 
Youtkfni population ca % greater here than in Great Britain, while above tho age 
excessive m iudiii. 0 f fifty the Indian population has scantier numbers thau tho 

British population, and in ages above sixty the Madras population is not one- 
half so strong as the British. 

In all countries it has been found that up to the ago of 15 or 20, the males 
are in excoss of females. Moro boys are bom into tho world than girls, but fewer 
survive to adult ages. In the large Lying-in Hospital at Madras, the records toll 
us that 112 boys are born to every 100 girls, and probably this proportion obtains 
throughout India. Up to tho age of 20, the census returns show that the males 
are in excess of females, that is, for every 100 males there are only 987 femalos. 

In the ages from 20 to 40, the femalos aro returned in excess of males, i.e., 
101 females for 100 males. In the ago period from 40 to 00 the proportion, 
according to British experience, should be still higher, but in Madras we find 
only 97'2 females to 100 males. It has been already noted that tho femalo 
population in fourteen out of tho twenty-one districts has undoubtedly been 
understated in the Census returns, and thero can bo no doubt but that the error 
has arisen mostly from noglocting to include womon between tho ages of 20 
and 60. 

In the ages beyond 60, the number of females is in excess of males, and 
this experience also corresponds with the British census of 1861, although the 
excess is less hern than in England and Wales. The proportion of females above 
the age of 60 is 103-8 to 100 malos. 
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The folio v[ing table shows the Madras results, as regards proportions of 
vicennial grouping sexes, in vicennial periods, compared with the proportion in 
England and Wales. 


of ages. 


Proportion of Females to 100 Males at different Ages. 


_ 

All Agee. 

0 to 20. 

20 to 40. 

40 to 60. 

Above 60. 

England and Wales ... 

105-25 

99 81 

mi 

1055 

1161 

Madras Presidency ... • 

990 

98 7 

1010 

97*2 

103-8 


Assuming the British consus figures to bo reliable, and that they are appli- 
cable to India is apparent from the returns of several districts, in which the 
female population is shown to be in excess of the male, wo see that the groatest 
percentage of error in the Madras returns is in the ages from 20 to 40 (about 
10 per cent, below the British standard), and in ages above GO (about 12 per cent.) 
If there was any disposition to conceal tho number of the females in tho 
Omission of women Madras census, it seems probable that women between 20 and 

from 20 to 60 years of 

age. 40 would be those mostly unaccounted lor. Up to tho age V)f 

20, tho proportion of females in Madras is nearly the same as in England and 
Wales, but beyond that age, it is clear that the discrepancies are due to the 
careless way in which the female population has been returned in many districts. 
This will be better brought out in an examination of tho returns of tboso districts 
in whiclrthe proportions of sexes are fairly well returned. Here it will be observed 
that thero is a very close correspondence between the English and Madras 
results, although tho latter, at ages above 20, are slightly below the English mean. 


Districts in which the Census shows an Excess of Females compared with British Census. 


* Females. 

All AgeB. 

20. 

40. 

60. 

Abovo 60. 

England and Wales... 

Tanjoro 

Madura 

Tinnovelly ... 

4 Madras Town ... ... 

Tricbinopoly 

Coimbatore ... 

Salem 

Puducotta Territory 

Mean of tho abofe districts... 

105-2 

99-8 

1111 

1055 

116*1 

106-8 

103- 8 
102-5 

104- 2 
1041 
101-5 
101-6 
108-4 

102*4 
991 
995 
104*3 
101*6 
99*5 
100 9 
102*8 

114 8 
112-4 
105*9 
102-9 
111*1 
105-2 
103*4 
120*5 

105 3 
102*3 
104*5 
104*6 
99*2 
100*8 
100 0 
104*2 

110*2 

104*2 

108*3 

112*7 

99*8 

102*2 

103*9 

101*8 

103*6 

100*6 

108-9 

1 102*4 

105-6 


The number of persons above GO years of age are but few in comparison 
with the population of England and Wales. 


Proportional Number of Persons living at different Ages , to 100 Persons of all Ages. 


t All Ages. 

England end Wales. 

Madras. 

Persons. 

Malos. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

0 to 20 




45043 

46*628 

44*092 

51*907 

51-997 

51-816 

20 to 40 

... 

... 


30-309 

29*869 

30-774 

30*881 

30*013 

80-649 

40 to 60 

... ••• 

... 

... 

17-289 

17*179 

17*395 

13190 

13-311 

13*069 

Above 60 

... 

... 

. . . 

7-359 

6*934 

7*769 

3- 149 

3-076 

3*228 

Unknown 

... 



... 

... 

... 

1-423 

1-608 

1*243 
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From these figupos we see an illustration of the fact that has been specially 
brought out in Mr. Plowden’s report on the Census of North-West Provinces, i.<\, 
that the proportion of young people to adults is much greater in India than in 
* any of the European countries where the peoplo have been censused. Below tho 
ages of 20 we find that the Madras population is nearly scren per cent, in excess 
of that of England and Wales at the same ages. At tho agqs from 20 to 40, it is 
curious to notice that the proportions are almost exactly the same in the two 
countries (Le. f 30*309 per cent, in England and Wales, and 30*331 per cent, in 
Madras). But in tho next vicennial period of life, there is a marked difference. 
In England tho poople who are between 40 and GO years of age number 1 7*289 
out of every hundred of the population, while in Madras only 13*190 survive to 
the same ages. And as regards tho population beyond tho age of GO, the British 
population contains 7*359 in every hundred, while in Madras only 3*149 percent, 
live to bo sexagenarians. # 

The peculiarities of our population then, so far <j.s age is concerned, are 
that the peoplo arrive early at maturity; swarm early from 
eari^deJa^oMnihan the parent hi vo ; and die prematurely. With young persons 
population. an d children the population is better supplied than in 

England. Of persons in tho prime of life, the two countries have an equal 
proportion, but of peoplo declining in life, and reaching tho allotted “ thsee-score 
years and ton ” of the Psalmist, the Madras population is very deficient. 
The figures in fact confirm general observation and experience on this subject, 
that the aged are rare, and youth superabundant, in an Indian community. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Religious Persuasions of the Population. 

The numbers of each great religious class of tho community aro aB 


follows : — 


Hindus ... 

Mahomedans 
Christians 
Buddhists or Jains 
Other religions (unspecified) 


Total . 


28,863,978 

1,857,857 

533,760 

21,254 

4,328 

31,281,177 


HINDUS. 

The Hindu religionists have been arranged under four classes in the Census 
returns : — 

IsL — The worshippers of Siva >.. ... ... ... Sivaites. 

2 ml . — Tho worshippers of Vishnu, or his incarnations... Vishnavaites. 

3 nl . — The worshippers of the Lingam (an emblem of Siva). Lingayets. 

4 tli . — Other persons whose religious faith was undefined 

in the returns ... ... ... Other Hindus. 

The aggregate numbers undor these respective heads aro — 

Sivaites 16,159,610 

Vishnavaites 11,657,311 

Lingayets ... 154,989 

Other HindusO) ... ... 892,068 


Sect a. 


Total Hindu Population ... 28,863,1)78 

Tn the geographical distribution of the several Hindu sects, there are some 
Distribution of Hmdu ^ lcts °f great interest. The Sivaites are in tho minority in 
the northern districts. In tho Ganjam district they are but 
as one to ten of the Vishnavaites ; in Vizagapatam but as one to four ; in the 
Godavery district as one to three and a fraction ; and only when the Kistna 
district is reached, do the Sivaites approach in numbers to the Vishnavaites. 
In Nellore, tkiddapah, Bellary, Kurnool, Chingleput, North Arcot, and South 
Arcot, the proportions of these two great divisions of the Hindu people are 
nearly equal. While in tho districts to the south, the Sivaites constitute the 
major portion of the Hindu population. In Tanjore they are nearly seven to one 
of tho Vishnavaites ;*in Trichinopoly and Coimbatore about four to one ; in 
Tinncvelly and Madura more than five to one ; and in Salem two to one. On 
the Western Coast they also abound in the proportion of two to one in Canara; 
and about sixty-seven to one in Malabar. 

If two maps were drawn to represent the geographical distribution of the 
two great religious divisions of Hindus in Southern India, 
minate in the north, wo should have to shade the extreme south and west with the 
Silanes m t sou . darkest color to represent the Sivaite sects, the northern 
Tamil and southern Telugu districts with a medium tint, and light shading for 

(l) These inolode a nambor of hill tribes of tho northern districts, of whom no information as to religious 
piofestiou was obta cable. 
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the districts knowyi as the Northern Circars. To depict the* distribution of 
Vishnavaites, the process would be reversed, we should paint tho Northern Circars 
in the blackest of tints, and diminish the intensity of coloring towards the 
extreme south, which should be the lightest shade of all. 

A Census Report is scarcely the place for a dissertatipn on the religious 
Religions systoms of persuasions of tho people, but tho Questions will probably be 
the Hindus. asked, what are these distinctive sects? and why is thoir 

geographical distribution in the south of India so peculiar ; and to answer 
theso a brief epitome of the Hindu religious systems is necessary. In the 
following remarks 1 have drawn largely upon tho late Professor H. II. Wilson’s 
Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford, “ On the Religious Practices and 
Opinions of the Hindus.” , 


Tho V6das. 


The history of the Hindu religion gives abundant proof that it is not of 
that stereotyped or unalterable form so commonly imagined. 
An examination of the Vedas, or sacred books, will satisfy 
any one that the primeval faith has undergone many modifications. The 
VEdas aro four in number/ 1 ) the Ruj-Veda , Yajur-Veda, Sdma-Veda, and 
Atharva - Veda. Tho last-named is not so well known as the first three, and 
is but seldom referred to/ 2 ) They consist of promiscuous prayers, hymns, 
injunctions, and dogmas put together, but in no way connected with each 
other. The Hindus believe theso sacred books to be coeval with Brahma, 
the creative power, who is their author/ 3 ) They have a legend to tho effect 
that the VEdas were once lost, recovered, and then taught to a number of 
Brahmans by a son of Brahma. This legend probably refers to their composi- 
tion by different Brahmans. Bach hymn is said to have its Rishi, and theso 
Rishis comprise individuals of other caste than Brahmans.! 4 ) Tho VEdas 
are said to have been collected and arranged by the son of a Rishi , named 
“Vyasa” (which means arranger). This Vyasa was the son of a Hindu sago 
by the daughter of a man of the fisherman caste, and, therefore, according to 
Hindu orthodoxy, of impure caste. He is supposed to have lived 5,000 years 
ago, and modern research seems to have established that ho may havo existed 
about thirteen centuries B.C. It seems probable that ho was aided in his 
collection and arrangement of the V&lic hymns by other sages. 

The VEdas are thought to be divisible into two portions, the practical and 
speculative. , 

The practical is at tho present time nearly obsolete, bocause it consists 
mostly of prayers addressed to deities no longer worshipped. 
One of these named “ Ribbu” is now unknown, and tho 
language of the Vddic prayers differs so widely from modern Sanscrit that 
thoir meaning is unintelligible to all but scholars. 

In most parts of India tho VEdas are not studied at all, or are studied only 
that the words may be repeated, parrot-like, though their significance may bo 
unintelligible to the reader. 


Religion of the V6das. 


(1) Menu speaki only of three Vedas (Haughton's Institutes of Menu, vol. i., pp. 204, 265, 266). 

(2) Abb6 Dubois states that it treatB of “ mogio and dreadful mysteries.” 

(3) Menu, vol. ii.^hap. i., p. 23. 

( 4 ) Abb6 Dubois speaks of seven famous rishis or devotees, two of whom wore of low caste and became 
Brahmans by their austerities. These seven rishis are the heads of the several divisions among the Brahmans, 
and give names to their families or Gotrams. 
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The almost universal neglect of the V£das is a gross violation of the religious 
and moral code of the Hindus, which lays down that all males of the “three 
twice-born 99 castes are to pass through the first stage of life as religious students 
under a Brahman, with tho solo object of learning the Vj£das, and Menu asserts 
that “ a twice-bormman not having studied the V£das soon falls into the condition 
of a Sudra,( l ) as do his descendants, 1 ” while a Brahman derives that name, not 
only from his birth, but from his knowledge of the ViSdas. As the law stands, 
therefore, not ono Brahman out of ten thousand, in tho present day, is entitled 
to the respect and privileges which the caste claim as their peculiar rights. 

The religion of the Vedas differed very widely from that of tho present day. 
The worship was domestic, and consisted of oblations to fire (Agm) and invoca- 
tions to tho deities of fire, the firmament ( Tndra ), tho seasons, the sun and the 
moon. The sacrificer invited one or all of these deities to be present, and to 
accept his offering, either clarified butter, or soma juice. Tho Vedic worship was 
essentially a worship office primary elements (fire, air, water, earth, space), and 
of the heavenly bodies. In some texts only three deities are acknowledged, ?>., 
fire, air, and the sun. By-and-bye the elements came to bo regarded as types 
of Divine power, but the fundamental doctrino of the V£das is monotheism. Re- 
peated texts declare “ there is in truth but one Deity, the Supremo Spirit.” He 
from whom the universal world proceeds, who is the Lord of tho Universe, and 
whose work is tho Universe, is the Supreme Being.” “ Adore God alone, know God 
alone; give up all other discourse. ”( 2 ) 

At the period when the Vedas were composed it seems doubtful if idolatry 
idolatry not common was practised by the Aryan people. Images of the deified 
to th» Aryans. elements are not now worshipped. But in process of time 

there grew up a belief that every form of animated existence had its tutelar 
divinity presiding over it. In the Mantras, a doctrine is introduced to show the 
union of spirit and matter, and in which femalo deities are invoked. At tho 
head of these stands Bhngavati or Door get. Almost all the goddesses of the 
Hindus are different forms of Bhagamti, as tho image of Prakriti or Nature. 
When female divinities were once brought upon tho stage of Hindu mythology, 
the multiplication of the species was a rapid process, nor can wo be surprised to 
learn that the number of Hindu deities has increased to 330, 000, 000, though it 
would bo difficdJt for tho creators of these gods to name them all, or even a 

hundredth part of them. . 

The special divinities, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, personifying the Divine 
attributes of creation, preservation, and regonoration, may possibly have origi- 
nated in the Ykpas, but they are rarely named, and if mentioned at all, are blended 
with the elementary deities, and enjoy no pre-eminence, nor were they specially 
worshipped. There is no reason to suppose that visible types were ever 
worshipped in the Vo dir period. 


Ministration to idols was hold infamous in ancient times. Menu says 
temple priests are unfit to be admitted to family sacrifices, 
idol worsh p. Q r associated with, and even to this day it is an admit- 

ted fact that Brahmans who wait upon the images, or serve in temples, are looked 


(1) Hftughton’a Menu, vol. ii., p. 168. 

(2) Sec also Menu, chap. 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, and chap. 12, 108, and 5, 87. 
(8) Ward’s Religion of the Hindus, yoI. i. 
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down upon as an inferior people. Idol worship is of inferior mcfrit according to 
later authorities, and* is excused on the plea of tho vulgar requiring a visible sign 
of an abstract deity. 

The dwelling of a householder in Vcdic times was his temple ; if qualified, 
he was his own priest. 

> 

This custom, however, fell into disuse, and even the Brahmans, as they 
engaged in secular occupations, retained a family priest (Vurohita). Formerly 
this priest was also Gum, or spiritual adviser; now, he merely conducts the 
domestic rites. Tho Pnrohitas , or family priests, were perhaps never remarkable 
for their intelligence ; but in the present day they are almost entirely illiterate, 
and incapable of understanding the sacred books they profess to explain. 

Some able scholars consider it doubtful whether tl\e incarnations and types, 

under which names Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva are now worshipped, are ever 

alluded to in the Vedas, llama , son of Dasaratha, and Krishna , the son of Vasu- 

* 

deva, are unnoticed in authentic passages of tho tfanhifa, or collected prayers, 
nor is the latter alluded to as Uuvimla or Gupala , the infant cowherd, nor as 
Jdujandth , or other deified heroes, who have subsequently been worshipped as 
incarnations of Vishnu. 


Siva may perhaps havo been the Rudra of tho Vedas. The only form in 
which Siva is now worshipped is that of the Linrjam or Phallus , and although the 
worship of female deities in relation with Siva is common, it is admitted that 
these have no place in tho Vcdic mythology. It is clear, therefore, that modern 
Hinduism differs widely from the authorities on which it professes to rest. 

Some parts of the Vcdic worship are still extant, though mixed up with later 
Traces of v<<dic Wor- ceremonial. A characteristic feature is the demand th^so 

ship atm extant. religious observances make upon the people’s time, and the 

way they enter into the trivial acts of daily life. The holiest prayer used by the 
Brahmans is tho Gdi/atri, and personified as a goddess, the wifo of Brahma. 
This prayer was preceded by the mystic word om. or aum., tho typo of tho 
Hindu Trinity, and the essence of tho Vedas, and by three sacred words 
Bhur , Bhnvar , Sivar, denoting ‘earth,* ‘sky,’ and ‘heaven.’ The daily ritual 
occupies tho best part of the forenoon, and is very burdensome, and in 
consequence has fallen into desuetude by nearly all secular persons. 

The marriage ceremonies of the Hindus are tedious, troublesome, and 
V expensive. The V£das did not sanction tho marriage of 

a rftg ° children, as the ritual contemplated responsible persons only 

engaging in the marriage contract. In fact, were Hindus guided by V<5dic 
precepts, a man could not marry beforo tho age of seventeen, because, unless 
under special circumstances, he must enter the first stage of life (Brahmachari) 
at seven or eight, and nine years are specified as the shortest period of 
studentship, and until that period was passed, he was not permitted to think 
of matrimony. 


The funoral ceremonies at present bear traces, in parts, of V&lic practice. 


Disposal of the deed. 


Tho custom of carrying the dead to the banks of a sacred 
stream has no warrant from antiquity. Burning the dead is a 


usage laid down by authority. Satti, or the immolation of widows, was common 
in India at the time of Alexander’s invasion, but it does not seem to have been 


24 
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Offerings to the dead. 


Publio Worship. 


generally practhed by inferior people, and there is no warranty for it in the 
Vedas, and certainly nono in Menu’s laws. • 

A peculiar feature in the Hindu funeral ceromonies is the performance of 
th eSrddda, or offerings to the spirits of the departed. These 
are binding on every householder, and are offered to his own 
ancestors daily, to' the Pitris (fathers) of the human race, and to th$ progenitors 
of mankind. On the death of a kinsman they are presented by the nearest of 
kin for the space of ten days, and again, at stated intervals, for a year. 

The above are somo of the domestic usages of the Hindus, which, though 
modified in modern times, may bo referred to tlieir original' institutes. Their 
public worship, however, has undergone still further change. 

Tho system of tho universe and theory of creation originated with the 
Vedas, and the great Divinities Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, who represent tho 
Supreme Being in his threefold attributes of Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer, 
may also have originated at the same time or not long after the decadence of tho 
Yedic ritual. 

It is doubtful if Bruima, the Creator, was ever worshipped, though the 
Brahma Parana speaks of his being adored at Pushkara 
near Ajmero. In no other part of India, amidst the millions 
of people abounding in the country, is there any trace of his worship. Siva 
receives worship, directly, under one form only, that of the JAmjain or Phallus , 
although in modern times all the demon-worshippers and idolators, who seek to 
appease the powers of Evil, are included under the head of SiVA-worshippers. 
No mention is made of tho Phallic emblem in tho V£i>as. It might have been 
an existing form of worship with tho pre- Aryan people, but we hear of it only 
a little prior to the Christian era. It flourished best about 
tho end of tho 10th century, when twelve of tho capital cities 
of India contained as many Lirujas . Sdmmith was one of them, tho destruction 
of whoso templo by Mahmud of Ghizni, during the first Mussulman invasion 
of Tndia, is narrated by Gibbon. Lingam-vr orship is now chiefly confined to 
the south and south-west of India and its votaries includo a peculiar sect 
called “Jmitjams” whose tenets will be presently noted. But the great bulk 
of the community in the south of India worship Siva, or his wife, indirectly, 
through' tho numerous deified heroes and heroines, who constitute the mass 
of tutelar deittffc, and one or more of which are to be found in every village of the 
country. Those grama drirnta, or village gods, are supposed to have the power of 
inflicting injury on persons, crops, and cattle when their offerings are withheld, 
and their wrath is only to be appeased by blood sacrifices, sometimes of fowls, 
or (often when epidemic disease is prevalent) by tho slaying of hundreds of 
sheep and goats. 

In Bengal the Siva temples, though numerous, are mean, and but little 
used', for the worship lias been largely superseded by that of the more popular 
Vishnu, in his many manifestations. It is only towards tho south and west of 
India, amongst a people almost wholly aboriginal, that the destructive power, 
personated in Siva, is the main object of worship. 

Vishnu, the Preserver, in his incarnations of Rdma , Krishna, and Jagerndth , 
is the popular god in Bengal and throughout our own 
northern districts. In the test of the V£das these avatdrs, 


Siva and Lingnm 
Worship. 


VUhna Worship. 
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or incarnations of Vishnu, are not mentioned, but in the* JJpanishads or 
commentaries on the V^das, which are of later date, and some of them of 
doubtful authenticity, the history of those incarnations gives the character of 
hero worship to the Hindu belief. 

Both Rdma and Krishna were of royal birth and cast in the heroic mould. 
Rdma as a character was faultless, though the feats attributed to him display 
marvellous imaginative powers in his historians. Sita,* wife of Rdma, is a 
model of womanly grace and virtue, and the story of the loves and misfortunes 
of this noble pair, divested of tho extravagancies and interpolations with which 
Brahman annotators liavo interlarded tho Ramvyana, will enduro to the end of 
time. Most mendicant orders choose lidma for their patron, probably for the 
reason that Rdma himself in his wanderings adopted the garb and habits of a 
devotee. 

The worship of Krishna may be traced to the other great epic of the Hindus, 
tho Mahabharata, though he is not described in that great work in his most 
popular character of Gdpdla or cowherd, and as the lovSr of Rddha, who in some 
parts of India roceives nearly as much homage as Krishna himself. Tho 
history of his advent as a cowherd, and of his amours with tho milk-maids, are 
told in one of the Puranas called the Rhdgavata . 

Tho riso of the worship of Jagcrndth is a good example of the process by 
Origin of Jagernatu which deities have been manufactured. In a remote ago ono 
WorMh, P- Basil, a fisherman, went daily to the forest and offered oblations 

to a blue stone image beneath a fig tree. Ilis son-in-law, a Brahman, (the legend 
accounts for a Brahman marrying a fisher girl by stating that the Brahman was 
forced into the yoke), is led blindfold to tho spot, and recognizes the “ Lord of 
the World,” in the blue stone imago. A voice is heard by tho Brahman, sayhig 
“ Oh! faithful servant, I am wearied of jungle flowers and fruits, and crave for 
cooked rice and sweetmeats. No longer shalt thou see me in tho form of thy 
blue god.” In process of time the king of tho country hears of the discovery, 
and journoys to the forest with a vast army to seek for the blue god, but the 
deity had vanished. Nevertheless a temple was built at Puri in honor of the 
god, which for a long time lay buried in the sand, but after many prayers, tho 
king was rewarded by the appearance of the “ Lord of tho World” in the shape 
of a block of timber half throwm up by the sea on to the sand. The block of 
wood was ultimately shaped into three images of Jagcrndth, his brother, and 
sister, by noMess a personage than Vishnu himself, in the guise of an ancient 
carpenter. 

Dr. Hunter obsorves :0) “ The true source of Jagernath’s undying hold 
upon the Hindu race consists in the fact that he is the god of tho poople. His 
apostles penetrate to every hamlet of Hindustan. The poor out-caste learns 
that there is a city on the far eastern shore, in which high and low eat together. 
In the presence of the Lord of the World, priest and poasant are equal. ^The 
rice that has once boen placed before the God can never ceaso to be pure, or loso 
its reflected sanctity. The lowest may demand it from, or givo it to, the highest. 
Its sanctity overleaps all barriers, not only of Caste, but of race, and hostile 
faiths ; and I liavo seen a Puri priest put to the test of receiving tho food from 
a Christian hand/” 


(I) Oriaea, W. W. Htrntor., to], i., pp. 85 and 86. 
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Par&u&fl. 


Object of the Pardnds. 


The Puranas, next to tho Vedas, are accounted the most sacred works of the 
Hindus. They aro eighteen in numbor, and are said to be 
the work of the same Vyasa who is accredited with the 
compilation of the Vedas. It is laid down that a Purana should treat of five 
subjects, primary creation, secondary creation, tho families of the patriarchs, 
tho reigns of the" Menus, and the dynasties of kings ; but, in ^)oint of fact, 
none of tho Puranas carry out this intention, and they afford internal proof 
of being compiled by different hands — at different times, and hone of high 
antiquity. Tho oldest is thought to have been composed about the 8th or 9th 
century A.D., and the latest about three or four centuries ago. Some of the 
Pur\nas are read and taught to the people by the Brahmans, who ought to be 
acquainted with at least two of them, and by these Puranas aro tho fasts and 
feasts of the people regulated. 

Prayers from them aro extensively used, and most of the shrines to which 
pilgrims resort owo their fame to legends extracted from 
the Pur\\as, or tho Mdhdtmyds , while texts quoted from 
them aro valid in civil as well as religious law. That the Puranas represent 
an older scheme of Hinduism is no doubt true. They have handed down many 
legends, and all that tho Hindus possess of traditional history, and are used 
authoritatively as regards their social and religious organization. But in their 
sectarial views, the prominence they allot to some one deity, or to his incarna- 
tions ; the importance they attach to certain observances, as fasting on the 8th, 
11th, and 14th days of each half-month ; the holiness they attribute to certain 
places; in the spirit of their prayers and hymns ; and in the frivolous, and often 
immoral legends which they have grafted on to tho more dignified inventions of 
antiquity, they betray the purposes for which they were composed, viz., tho 
propagation of new dogmas and the belief in new gods. 

The Hindus themselves have controversial doubts as to the authority of 
Authenticity of tho the Bhdijnrata , tho most popular of the Puranas, and which 
I jran W many pundits decide to bo the uninspired work of a gram- 

marian, named Vopadeva, who lived in the 12th century. There is little doubt 
that the Brahma Vaivartta Parana is still more modern. It treats of Krishna 
and his favorite mistress liddha , and although tho worship of Rddha is now 
very popular, especially in Western India, all the other Puranas, the heroic 
poems, and tho popular literature of the Hindus before the last four centuries, 
are utterly sffent concerning her. 

It seems probable that the Puranas in their present form were designed to 
uphold the doctrines of rival sects, who were struggling for religious supremacy 
from the 3rd to the 9th or 10th centuries. Their efforts were first directed against 
the then prevailing faith of Buddhism, and after many centuries of fierco conflict, 
the Buddhists were vanquished ; some driven from India to the adjacent countries 
of Siam, Java, China, Thibet, and Ceylon, while probably the greater number 
adopted the religious tenets of tho reigning powers, under compulsion. 

After the extinction of the Buddhistic heresy, and the subjugation of the 
Jaina sect, it seems certain that the various Brahmanical parties began to quarrel 
freely among themselves. About tho 8th or 9th century arose Sankara Achdrya> 
a great Brahmanical reformer, who after refuting a great variety of unorthodox 
Revival of Siv$ Wor. professors, established the worship of Siva, and instituted an 
* hi? ' order of mendicants, which still exists. Southern India had 
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the honor of giving birth to this great teacher. He is said t4 # have been a 
Namburi Brahman of.Cranganore, in Malabar. Other accounts refer to his birth 
it Chidambram, in South Arcot. He seems to have spent his timo in successful 
controversy with various sects of Sivaites and Vishnavaitcs, and in founding 
monasteries and maths in various parts of the country. He travelled so far as 
Cashmere, and died in the Himalayas at the early age of 32. The works named 
Sankara Chatitia , Sankara Katha> Sankara Vljaya describe his controversial 
victories over various sects. 


lUmftimncl. 


But the supremacy of Siva worship was not to romain long unchallenged. 
Early in the 11th century Rdmdnuja, a follower of Yisiinu, undertook to depose 
Siva and to substitute his own divinity. Rdmdnuja was born in Stripormatur 
iear Madras, and appears to have studied at Kanchi or Conjeveram, where he 
;auglit his system of tho Vaishnava faith. Ho afterwardi?resided at Sri Rangam, 
i celebrated shrine near the town of Trichinopoly, in an island formed by tho 
livision of the Cauvery river. He subsequently visited other parts of India and 
Revival of vishoa resided in Mysore, and was successful iji converting many from 
vorBhip, Rimtouja. the Siva worship. Tripati, the largest and richest temple in the 
peninsula, situated in North Arcot district, was wrested from tho votaries of Siva 
ay Ramanuja and his disciples, and in it the worship of Vishnu enshrined. Ho 
s said to have founded 700 maths, or religious houses, one of which still remains 
it Mel cot tali in Mysore. He also established 74 hereditary Guruships amongst 
iis followers, the representatives of which still remain in Southern India, at 
Conjeveram, Srirangam, &o. 

The worship of the followers of Rdmdnuja is addressed to Vishnu and 
Laksiimi, and their respective incarnations. They assert 
that Vishnu is Brahma, and that he was before all worlds, 
rad was tho cause and creator of all. Tho followers of Rdmarmja are not very 
lumerous in Northern India, but there the people generally folio »v the teaching 
)f Rdmanand, who was a disciple, 5th in descent from Rdmdnuja, and who 
lourisked about the 13th century. 

In Southern India, the worshippers of Vishnu are mostly divided into two 
sects, called Tenga las and Vadagalas, and the disputes 
botween these rival sectarians often run high, and form the 
xicasion of rioting, and sometimos of bloodshed, at the groat festivals. 

The Tengalas follow tho precepts of one Manavala Manumi or Rdmyaja 
• Matri, and the Vadagalas claim Vdddntdohdri or Vedanta 
Tcngniu, v.dagsiaa, j)£ 8 j ca a8 their authority. Both of these saints were pupils 

)f the same master, Rdmdnuja Chari, and neither sect speak disrespectfully of 
;he apostle of the other. Both sects worship Vishnu, and use the same rites, 
svith some minor differences. 

The Tengalas and Vadagalas, if of the same caste, may eat together and 
intermarry, so that the points of difference apparently are not of vital import- 
ance ; but among no other sects are there such frequent and bitter quarrels. 
Tencalei means “ southern vdda,” and Va^acalci “northern," and in all proba- 
bility the existing disputes, if their history could be traced, have reference to 
the assumption of superiority of ritual on the part of some northern Brahmans, 
settling in the south. The Tengalas are most numerous in the southern pro- 
vinces, and this fact would seem to confirm the view that the quarrel primarily 

25 
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arose from the'.northern people, the Viulagalas, attempting to interfere with the 
established practices of the southern sect. 

The great, and really sorious matter in dispute between the two sects, is in 
regard to the mode of wearing the trident, or caste mark. All Vishnavaites 
wear thoir caste marks on the forehead in longitudinal form, while the Sivaites 
wear theirs horizontally, or as round dots. 


Some old Sanscrit authority has laid down that the Vishnavaite marks 
shall extend “from the. nose to the hair,” but no one seems to know who tho 
authority was, or in what book the statement was made. 

This very dubious authority seems to have been the cause of the quarrels 

Ci.ftto mark diaputos. of the secfcs< Tho Vadagalas, or northern Vishnavaites, say 
that “ from the noso ” means any part of tho nose, and so 
begin their marks at -tho root of the organ, between the eyebrows. Tho 
Ten galas argue that everything has a beginning, a middle, and an ending, so they 
begin their marks on the upper part of the nose itself, considering that tho 
organ is divisible into three parts. The trident is the same in both sects, only 
that one carries the middle line, a little way down tho nose, while the other 
stops short at tho root of the nose. Women of tho Vishnavaite sects do not 
wear tho trident, but a single straight yellow line from the hair to the nose. 
This weighty matter is a cause of constant clashing between the sects. If an old 
temple of Vishnu is found with tho trident carved upon it after the fashion of 
tho Vadagala sect, they claim the temple and endowments, as belonging to their 
party, and sometimes appeals are made to tho law courts for the settlement of 
these disputes. (1) 


“ Strange, that finch difference should be 
’Twixt tweedlc dum and tweedle dec.” 


In tho south and west of India, about the 12th century, there sprang up a 
new sect of tho Sivaites, between whom and the discinles of 

Origin of Lingayots. ... r 

Ramanuja a religious conflict was carried on, in which the 
Rajah of Kalyanapur was killed, and' his capital destroyed, llasava, the founder 
of the sect, was the son of a Sivaite Brahman. When a boy ho refused to 
wear the sacred thread, because the initiatory rites demanded adoration of the 
sun. He fled from homo with his sister (A.D. 1135) to Kalyanapur, capital of 
Karnataca, whose king was a Jain. Here he joined his maternal uncle, a 
Brahman, and the minister of the king, who gave him employment and married 
his daughter to him. When the uncle died, Basaoa became prime minister. 

The creed of Basava was a monotheism, embodied in the worship of Siva. 

The Lingam, as the image of Siva, was always to bo worn 

Creed of tho Lingoyots. J 

' j>n the person, and called Jangama Lingam, or locomotive 

image, otherwise living being, in contradistinction to the Lingas erected in 
Siva temples, called Sthavara Linga, or the stable image. 

No ideas of indecency are associated with the wearing of the Lingam. It is to 
the Lingayets, what the cross is to the Christian, a simple emblem of their faith. 

The chief teachings of Basava are, that there is but one God, that all men 
are equal and holy, in proportion as Aey are temples of God. That caste dis- 
tinctions Were the invention of Brahmans, and consequently unworthy of accep- 
tance. That women should be respected, and troated as the possessors of 


(1) C. V. Brown, Notes on the Rival Vishnu Sects —Madras Journal of Xit* and Seienoe, yol. ii., 1840. 
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immortal souls, permitted too to teach the creed as well as mon ; vjhile any neglect 
or incivility to a woman would be an insult to the God whose image she wears, 
and with whom she is one. Unchastity alone can forfeit her claims to respect. 

The sect has existed for 700 years, but has never gained much popularity. 

The Jangams adore one God, Siva, and wear his imago on 

Jang&m soot. n . . . . * . . n . 

their breasts. They pro less to have kept the primitive faith. 
They roverence the VIcoas and the teachings of Sdnkdrd Arhdriya. They reject 
the Bhagavat and Ramayana, and with them, the authority of tho Brahmans. 
Basava they regard as a personification of Siva. He, though a Brahman by 
birth, abolished all brahmanical observances, notably caste, pilgrimage, and 
penance. A man of low birth may becomo a Lingayet, or follower of Basava, 
as well as the highest caste Brahman. Some Brahmans have joined this 
sect, and aro termed dradhya or “ reverend,” but t^hey do not discard the 
sacrod thread, and aro consequently looked upon by ordinary Jangams, who have 
foresworn caste, as idolaters. 

Thoy are now a peaceable raco of Hindu puritans, and it is needless to* add 
that the ignoring of brahmanical pretensions on their part causes them to bo 
hated with a deep and bitter hatred by the Brahmans, who can hardly find 
language contemptuous onough to express their abhorrence of the Jangams. 
The Jangams are still numerous in western Mysore. 

When the followers of Basava were contesting a hard fought-conflict in 
Southern India with tho brahmanical priesthood of Vishnu, the Mahomodan inva- 
sion of India occurred, which had tho effect of crushing both sects of disputants. 
Mussulman predominance prevented a like collision in Upper India botwoen the 
Vishiuioites and Sivaites. But for this interference, and tho subsequent strong 
Government of tho British, it is hard to say how the struggle between the puritans 
of the Jangam sect and the Vishmoaite s led by Brahmans would have endfed. 
In tho south, it is certain that tho worship of Visiinu has made no great progress 
since the conflict of tho creeds was arrested, while in Upper India that form 
of worship made groat extensions under Ramanand, to whom and to whose 
disciples the mendicant orders of Vishnavaites owo their origin. 

The late Mr. C. P. Brown, in his elaborate essay “ On the Creed and Literature 
. . of the Jangams" O surmises that some of the traditions con- 

Influence of Christian J J 

teaching on the Vodan- cern i n g Basava might have been borrowed trom tho legends 
Hindtl 1 «. luaUpby ° t current among the Syrian Christians, whose country borderod 
on that of Basava. Christian communities had obtainod a settlement in Canara 
not later than tho seventh century. It is quite possible that the surmiso is cor- 
rect, and that Basava had obtainod those purer conceptions of a deity, and tho 
claims of humanity, through tho influence of Christian teachers. Who these early 
“ Syrians ” were we have no exact knowledge. But it soems certain that western 
India was tenanted by large settlements of Persians, or Manichmans, long before 
the time of Basava's existence, and from tho fact of Mr. A. C. Burnell having 
recently discovered in the Christian Churches of the Western Coast P elite ei 
inscriptions, it seems certain that these people wero followers of Christianity. 

Mr. Burnell quotes the remarkable fact fromCosmas, that in tho sixth 
H a c Bumeii’a century there was a Persian Bishop at Kalliana, i.e., Kalyana- 
Tiewa. ' pur, near Udupi, the identical place where Basava was a prime 

(l) Madras Journal of Lit and Science, vol. ii.» 1840. 
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minister of the §tatc, six centuries later , and where the king was overthrown in 
a conflict between the professors of the old and new faiths. Mr. Burnell thinks 
it is now possible to prove that much in the modern philosophical schools of 
India comes from some form of Christianity, derived from the Persians, and 
this fact, he thinks, explains the origin of the modern Vedanta sects in Southern 
India exclusively. 

He adds, “ Patriotic Hindus will hardly like the notion that their greatest 
modern philosophers have borrowed from Christianity; but, as they cannot give an 
historical, or crodiblo, account of the origin of these Vedantist sects, there is 
more than a strong presumption in its favor, for these doctrines were certainly 
unknown to India in Vedic or Buddhistic times. * '* » 

“ Before the beginning of the ninth century A.D. tho Persians had 
acquired sovereign rights over their original settlement, Manigramam, by 
a grant from the Perumal. Those Persians wero thus established long before 
tho origin of the modern schools of the Vedanta, and the founders of these sects 
wore all natives of places close to Persian settlements. Sankdrd Acharya was 
born not far from Cranganoro, where the Persians first founded a colony; 
Ramanuja was born and educated near Madras, and Mahdvacharya , the founder 
of the sect which approaches nearest of all to Christianity, was a native of 
Udupi, a place only three or four miles south of Kalyanapur.O) 

“ That these Persians were ‘ Manichaeans’ is, I think, to bo concluded from the 
name of their settlement, * Manigramam.’ This can only moan ‘ Manes-town ; * 
tho only other possible meaning, ‘jewel-town,’ is utterly improbable.” 

About the end of tho fifteenth century there arose in Bengal a now form of 
Vishnu worship — introduced chiefly by one Chaitani/a — who 

Beet of Cbaitacya. J J 

was born at Nandiya in Bongal in tho year 1485. The birth 
of this great man, (as is usual with all Hindu saints and heroes) was accom- 
panied by portents and omens indicative of his superhuman origin. He is, in 
fact, represented as a later incarnation of Krishna — who appeared with tho view 
of instructing mankind in tho truo mode of worshipping him in this age. 

At the age of twenty-four G halt any a appears to have abandoned his family 
and domestic life, and to have begun his career as a religious devotee and teacher. 
For some time he settled at Cuttack and was engaged in the worship of 
Jagemdth, to whose festival at Puri he communicated great energy and repute. 
Later in life^ ho foil into a condition of montal derangement, seeing visions and 
dreaming dreams, and disappeared somewhat mysteriously about the year 1527. 

It was a main part of Ghaitanya’ s doctrine to abolish all caste distinctions 
The toaohing of Chai* among his followers. The intolerance of the Brahmanical 
tauya ' priesthood had caused a revulsion amongst tho Vishnavaites 

in Bengal, just as it had done in Western India, some centuries before, when 
the Lingayet sect arose in opposition to the institution of caste which enslaved 
the people. 

-’His doctrine was essentially the worship of Krishna, as supreme spirit, prior 
to all worlds, and both the cause and substance of creation. The whole religious 
and moral code of the sect is comprised in one word, Bhakti, a term that signi- 
fies a union of implicit faith, with incessant devotion, and which consists in the 
momentary repetition of the name of Krishna, under a firm belief that such a 


(1) Letter in “ The Academy/* dated 12th May 187$. 
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practice is sufficient for salvation. Chaitanya uniformly mairft&ins the pre- 
eminence of faith overcastc. “ The mercy of God,” lie says, “ regards neither tribe 
nor family.” Krishna did not disdain to eat in the house of 
Vidura, a Sndra. “ The Chau data , whose impurity is consumed 
by the chastening fire of holy faith, is to be reverenced by the wise, and not the 
unbelieving expounder of the Vedas. ” Again, “ The teacher*of the four Vedas 
is not my disciple; the faithful Chdnddla enjoys my friendship ; to him be given, 
and from him be received, let him bo reverenced, even as 1 am reverenced.” (1 ) 

This sect of Vishnavaites acknowledge six Gusaius as their original and 
primary teachers. Of these Hvjhi and Sanatana were brothers in the employ 
of the Mahomedan Governor of Bengal, and they were either Mh'rhhas (out- 
castes), or generally regarded as such. Other of the early ( losaius were Brahmans, 
but whatever their caste origin, they all united in the wfirship of Krishna , and in 
receiving into their community all persons without distinction of caste. The 
finest temples in upper India owe their origin to this sect. • 

In the present day the followers of Chaitanya ha\t) come to regard them- 
selves as a distinct caste. In Bengal they are known as 

Baisnabs. . . , ,, 

‘ Ikusnabs . 

“ A Baisnab does not take animal food or strong drinks : unlike other Hindus 
he buries his dead. He does not recognize any ceremonial or outward sign of 
mourning for the loss of his friends. He allows the marriage of widftws, and 
this independently of their age or worldly position. He does not affect to respect 
Brahmans more than other men. A great portion of the Haisnalm are mendi- 
cants, and a considerable number of* them are strolling musicians. Admission to 
the sect is easily managed. The person desiring to be admitted makes applica- 
tion to a Casa in , with a payment varying from Rupees M-0 to Rupees 7, and, 
with the help of the Gamin, arranges to give the usual feast to other Ihiisnahs. 
lie eats with them and is then a Bnimab. A very large number of prostitutes 
are Baisnahs, but they frequently defer the initiatory rites until serious illness 
overtakes them, the object being, apparently, to obtain decent burial. ”0) 

The sect is tho fruit of one of the most considerable social and religious 
identity ofiiio Satnnin, reformations attempted in Bengal during the hist few ceil - 
« r iihThe’ m niillab;' r of fillies, the protest made by the Brahman Chnitaiiyii against 
J * eu tf ftl - casto and priestly tyranny. “ There are 428,000 of the sect 

in Bengal. In Southern India the disciples of Chaitanya are known generally as 
Satani, but whether they derive the name from a softening, or corruption, of 
Chaitanya ( Saitam/a ), or from the name of one of his most celebrated disciples 
(Sanatana), I am unable to decide, and the various authorities consulted.give no 
clue to the derivation of the term.* 8 ) 

The Satani are classified with the mixed castes, and under this name have 
been included the corresponding mixed castes of the Siva sects as well. In 
Southern India the Satani are nearly all of Telugu origin. They wear the <?Uste 
marks of the Yadagala , or northern sects of the Vishnavaites, and generally 
necklaces or rosaries of Tuhisi beads. 

The Madras Census Committee speak of them as “devoted Vishmuaites, 

(l) from the Chaitanya Chuntamitra . (2) Report on Bengal Census, 1871, p 190. 

(ft) Some persons say that the name Satani is applied to the sect, because they do not wear the lock of lmir 
(Kudami) as other Hindus do ; tho word being the negative of Sat a to wear- W R.C. 
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bat make no ljo'iorenco to the origin of the sect, or of their identity with the Bais- 
nabs of Bengal. They say that the inferior branches of the sect are mendicants, 
singers, torch-bearers at festivals, and that they are the minstrels of Southern 
India, and their songs a very important, though little known portion, of the popu- 
lar literature ef the country.” Properly Bpeaking the Satanis are not a caste, , 
but a religious sect of Yishuavaites, made up of individuals who have ceased to 
regard caste distinctions. The origin of this sect within historical times, and the 
tendoncy of the soct to harden into a caste in Bengal and Southern India, serves 
to explain how new castes may be developed. Immediately a section of the 
people isolate themselves by reason of religious belief, or other cause of difference, 
they are regarded by others as a distinct caste, and in process of time they come 
to regard themselves in tho same light. 

The revolt of tho disciples of Basova and Chaitanya against the hard and 
cruel institution of caste is a significant indication that the 
'ag^t social and religious systems of the Brahmans never found 
CIl8te ' universal acceptance in the hearts of the people. The Brahmans 

did their best to root out Buddhism from tho land, and except in a few districts, 
they succeeded. Their chief reformers, Sankara A chary, Ramanuja , and Madhva - 
chari, attempted to engraft on their old stock theology doctrines in all proba- 
bility borrowed from tho Christian communities of India, but these reformers 
never attempted to meddle with the caste system, which exalted their own order 
at the expense of the many. It was reserved for Basava and Chaitanya, as 
reformers of tho Siva aud Vishnu worship, to declare the equality of man in the 
sight of the Supreme ; to enunciate the noble doctrine that the soul of tho 
Pariah out-caste is as dear to the Supreme Ono as that of the twice-born 
teacher of the Vedas; and that in Ilis sight all monaro temples of the living God. 
For a time these new ideas— the germs of a sublime faith — flourished, they 
have never completely died out, but they have been overlaid with the rank weeds 
and noxious vegetation of later heresies, and their free growth has been stifled. 
Tho LinyayCs and the Satani sects in the present day are not so numerous in 
Southern India as tho professors of Christianity. Tho Christian doctrines, in fact, 
have made greater progress than the attempted reformations of the older Hindu 
creeds. 

Leaving the question of the influence of Christianity on tho Vedantic 

Modern Hinduism bbId philosophy of the Hindus, we return to a summary of the 
pnni in tone. Hindu religious creeds. Professor Wilson observes that the 

language of prayer and praise among tho early Hindus, though, reverent, was 
calm and sober in tone, wliilo later times showed a fervour of dovotion, which 
breathed of, and might be mistaken for, the outpourings of sensual love. In tho 
Jayadeva, translated by Sir W. Jones, songs which to the uninitiated appear to 
treat only of human passion, express to the believer the soul’s longing for the 
Supreme. Allied with this ardour of language is another 

Faith alone necessary r ® & 

for eahation. principle, viz., the sufficiency of faith alone to ensure salvation. 

Belief in Krishna, or any other doity, is all that is necessary. No matter bow 
sinful a man’s life may be, if he but paint his face and body with sectarial marks, 
or better still, brand them into his skin, if he chant hymns in praise of Vishnu, 
or, easier duty, simply iterate his name or names, he is sure of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 


r 
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Sftkti Worship. 


There is a dark and mysterious phaso of the Hindu religion tyhich remains 
to bo noticed. Its history is obscure, and its founders un- 
known. The composition of the Tantras is mythologically 
ascribed to Siva, and are generally in the form of a dialogue between him and 
his wife Pabvati. These compositions are both numerous and voluminous, and, 
as they are referred to in some of the Puhanas, are probably oi older date. To 
the doctrines inculcated in the Tantras is due all that is mqpt abominablo in the 
Hinduism of the presont day. 

The great dogma taught by the Tantras is the worship of Sakti. Divine 
power, personified as a female, and embodying the sex 
generally, although the chief object of adoration is the bride 
of Siva, under some one of her many names. There are two great divisions of 
Sakti worshippers, the Dahhindchdris and Vdmdcharics = the right and left 
hands. In its right hand, and least objectionable division, it includes the 
performance of magical rites, by which a command over the spirits of heaven, 
earth, and hejl is to bo obtained, but to tho left hand #nd popular division of 
the Sakti faith, all the bloody, barbarous, and indecent worship current at tho 
feasts of Kdli and Durga , and at the Char ah, or swinging festival, are to bo 
ascribed. This Sakti worship is apparently of aboriginal growth, and has been 
grafted on to the system of Aryan worship in some remote period. 

No respectable Hindu will admit that he is a VamarMri or follower of the 
left hand ritual, in which flesh is eaten, wine and spirits, drunk, castes are 
promiscuously mingled, and a naked female, the personification of the vital 
power, is adored ; but, according to the Tantras, “ many a man who calls himsolf 
a Simile or Vishnavaitc is secretly a Sakti , and a brother of tho left hand 

fraternity.’’ 0) 

A sect of the Saktis called Kanchnliyas (2 > are said to be common in 
Southern India. One of their peculiar rites has for its object, 
Kanchuhyas soct. apparently, the confusion of all ties of female alliance, and 

enforces not only a community of women among tho votaries, but disregard 
even to natural restraints. 

On occasions of worship the female votaries are said to deposit their 
upper vests (Kanchuli) in a box in charge of the Guru . At tho close of the 
usual rites the malo worshippers take each a vest from the box, and the female 
to whom the garment appertains, be she ever so nearly of kin to him, is the 
partner for thg time of his licentious pleasures ! ” 

It is difficult to ascertain to what extent Sakti worship prevails in the 
presont day in Southern India. The hideous, and filthy carvings on idol cars, 
and temple walls in the south, show but too clearly that lewdness and indecency 
enter largely into the religious life of the people, but it is doubtful whether the 
form of Sakti worship, as above described, is as common as some writors have 
supposed. * , 

Many respectable natives admit that the orgies of the Vamacharis are 
indulged in by men who Wish to be rid of the restraints which caste customs 
impose, and who are glad of an excuse for indulging in spirituous liquors and 
flesh meats. Wilson surmises that the Sakti worshippers in Bengal constitute 


(l) H. Vf. Wilson’s Essay on Religion of the Hindus, vol. i., p. 263. 


(2) Do. 


do. 


do. 
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three-fourths- (Jf the population. They are certainly not so numerous, so far as wo 
can judge, in the south of India, but it is difficult to form any conception as to 
numbers, when the worshippers are ashamed of their faith, and will not admit it 
to out-siders. If the worshippers in the south are numerous, they have the 
grace to be ashamed of the fact, and to keep their practices secret. 0) 

From these remarks “it will be evident that the religion of the Hindus is 
by no means a concentrated and compact system, but an heterogenous compound, 
made up of various and not unfrequontly incompatible ingredients, and that to a 
few ancient fragments, it has made large and unauthorized additions, the most of 
which are of an exceedingly mischievous and disgraceful nature !” 

In considering the question of the religious belief of the Hindus we must 
influence of ftt»ori K i- n °I omit to take into account the influonco of aboriginal 
nai belief on Hinduism, rites c and customs in modifying belief. Here, in the south 

of India, for every man of the so called u twice-born castes,” we have at the 
least twenty who aro Sicaitcs and Visit nacaitrs in name only, and whoso only 
objects of worship are the stocks and stones of the village or household idol. 

If we look to the religious belief of an aboriginal people, like the Khonds , 
we shall find it is essentially a religion of blood. “ Gods many and terrible 
dwell upon the earth, and under the earth, in the waters and in the sky, each 
and all of which must be propitiated by victims. Their pantheon embraces one 
set of deities unmistakably aboriginal, a second class of mixed or doubtful origin, 
and a third which in its present form they have unquestionably derived from the 
Hindus. < 3 > And what has been said of the Khonds is applicable, more or less, 
to all the aboriginal people of the south of India. They have borrowed some- 
thing from, and have also given numerous deities to, the Hindu pantheon. 

Of the people inhabiting India before the period of its Aryan colonization wo 
have no exact knowledge. But they have left numerous traces 
lro Aryan period. ^ their existence all over the peninsula of India, in thoso 

wonderfully constructed burial places, the cairns and cromlechs, which are to bo 
found in great abundance in almost every district of the country. These ancient 
people appear generally to have burnod their dead, before they deposited their 
ashes and bones in cinerary urns, and vessels of baked clay. But not in all 
cases, for the cairns of the Kistna district yield bones, which have been 
uninjured by fire. Along with the human remains were buried, in some cases, 
weapons of ir0n, or the personal ornaments of the deceased. What these people 
were, and what their religious belief, it is impossible now to say. , They have no 
history, even in the traditions of the country. It has been surmised that they 
were a Skythic or Turanian people, and that India was overrun by them prior 
to the Aryan colonization of the north. 

Whatever they were, they probably modified the aboriginal character as 
regards religious belief. That they had some notions of a future life is probable 
frqin the care and labor they bestowed on tho sepulture of the dead, providing 
in the tomb the various articles which had been useful to the corpse when living. 
The (ate Mr. Boswell has argued that the worship of the Phallus was originally a 


(1) A member of the Civil Service informs me that there is no annual festival held at Periapolliam, a village 
in tho Chingleput district, about 20 miles fioui Madras, on the Nelloro road, nt which the promiscuous mingling 
of tlie seres forms the most important portion of tho ceremonies, but this ig the only instance that has come to 
my knowledge. — W.R.C, 

(2) H. H. Wilson. 

(3) W W. Hunter, Orissa 
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Turanian or Skythic cult, and that it existed in India before the Aryan people 
had come down from the north with their V^dio worship, but this point is by no 
means clear. 

But older still than the Skythic or Turanian remains in India (telling of a 
Troe and serpent wor. people once mighty and powerful, but now absolutely forgotten,) 
Bhip ' from the mysterious depths of antiquity^ thore has survived 

a form of religious worship which is as common now amongst the inhabitants 
of India as it was thousands of years back in the dim past, I allude to the 
worship of serpents and trees. 

There is scarcely a village to be found in Southern India in which carved 
representations of the cobra aro not set up in groves, by road-sides, or under 
the sacred pepul tree. The vast majority of these sfones are evidently very 
ancient. The oldest perhaps are those of the single cobra, semi-erect with 
expanded hood ; next to those come the stones on which are depicted the inter- 
twining of two snakes in sexual embrace, and the most modern of all perhaps are 
the three, five, and seven-headed serpents, forming canopies over the gods and 
goddesses of the Hindu pantheon. Some of the latter evidently dato back to tho 
Buddhist period. In many temples and masonry wells may be noticed the fact 
that those carved stono representations of the serpent have been built into com- 
paratively modern masonry. Some of theso stones are so old that the original rude 
carving can now be only faintly traced. Their great antiquity is undoubted, but 
it is not perhaps so generally known, that offerings arc daily made at these shrines 
throughout the country whero thoy exist, and that the snake god is more com- 
monly sought to be propitiated than any other of the village deities. Every 
woman who desires to be blessed with a son, and to enjoy tho favor of her lord, 
no matter what her professed religion, brings her offerings of milk, ghee, eggs, or 
flowers to the snake deity. 

In many places the living serpent is to this day sought out and propitiated. 

Worship of the living About two years ago, at Rajahmundry, I came upon an old ant- 
wr P eat - hill by the side of a public road, on which was placed a modern 

stone representation of a cobra, and tho ground all around was stuck over with 
pieces of wood, carved very rudely in the shape of a snake. These wore tho 
offerings left by devotees, at tho abode taken up by an old snake, who occa- 
sionally would come out of his hole, and feast on the milk, eggs, and ghee left 
for him by hi3 adorers. 

Around this place I saw many women who had come to make their prayers 
at the shrine. If they chanced to see the cobra, I was assured that the omen was 
to be interpreted favorably, and that their prayers for progeny would be granted. 
There is a place also near Vaisarpadi, close to Madras, in which the worship 
of the living snake draws crowds of votaries, who make holiday excursions to 
the temple (generally on Sundays) in the hope of seeing the snakes which'are 
preserved in the temple grounds ; and probably so long as the desire of offspring 
is a leading characteristic of the Indian people, so long will the worship of the 
serpent, or of snake stones, be a popular cult. In all probability the snake 
stones were originally set up in commemoration of a living snake, formerly 
tenanting the spotr In most places the stones are to be counted by the 
(Jozen, or score, and judging from the modern practice, as I saw it myself al 
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liajahmundry, tlioy were probably set up in fulfilment of , vows, and in remem- 
brance of blessings flowing to the donors through snako worship. 

The early religious idea in India was that of a propitiation of the powers of 
evil, and wherever the Aryan sottlers who worshipped 
reiigYou* 1 b fl eHTf C of 0n ab h o! * Nature, both in her mild and terrible forms, came, they modi- 
ngiuai triboa fjp(j the prevailing cult. It is perhaps on account of their 

comparatively modern progross to the south, and to their intermingling with the 
aborigines, that the prevailing form of worship to this day should be that of the 
destructive powers as personified in Siva, rather than of Vishnu, or the deified 
heroes with whom he is associated. The idea of a god in the south of India is 
associated with power to do evil. Every village has its god or goddoss, and the 
great bulk of the lower classes have no other idea of religion than that of appeas- 
ing the powers of evil by offerings made at the templo of some local divinity, the 
objpet of their fear and dread. Divinities of this kind aro every day being manu- 
factured. Mr. Boswell /elates that in the Kistna district ho came Across a new 
Multiplication of dei- temple dedicated to a goddess, Polcramma . This person had 
tie* atiii going on. been the wife of a ryot, but was murdered by her husband. 
Tho husband was tried for the offenco and acquitted, but “ the rustic mind 
at onco conceived tho idea of adopting this unhappy woman as tho personifica- 
tion of unsatiated vengeance. An image was made to roprosent her, and in her 
hands was placed a sword, and she was installed henceforth as the village 
goddess ! ” (d- 

In South Canara and Malabar BhUu worship is the prevailing cult. Mr. 

, , Walhouse, late of tho Madras Civil Service, an accomplished 

ship. and zealous antiquarian, who investigated the subject, came 

to the conclusion that the Bhutas were generally the spirits of murdered or 
notoriously evil-lived persons. A much dreaded dacoit was killed, and after 
his death became a fashionable Bhuta, and half the children born in the district 
were named after him. The demon worship of the Shanars of Tinnevelly is 
much of the same character. Dr. Caldwell tells a story of finding the grave of 
an European officer in a lonely spot. In life the officer had been much feared 
by the people, and after his death they got into the habit of trying to appease his 
restless spirit by placing offerings of brandy and cigars upon his tomb, these 
being tho favefred articles of consumption of the deceased in his lifetime. 

I have entered into thisfsubject in some detail with the object of showing that, 
although for census purposes the sects of the Hindus havo been classified as 
Sivaites, Vishnavaites, and Lingayets, the great bulk of the people are practi- 
cally worshippers of the powers of evil, in one or another shape, or of the deified 
heroes associated with the incarnations of Vishnu. 

The influence of closer contact with European civilization and learning has, 
however, been perceptible in a modification of Hindu religion. 
Many natives of education have entirely rejected idol worship, 
and the monstrous teachings of the Puranas and Tantras, and address their 
applications to the one Supreme Being. In Bengal the reformers have 
already made large accessions to their numbers, but in the 
conservative south, the doctrines of the Brahmo-Samaj have 


Modem reformers. 


BrahmoSomaj. 


(1) Reports on the Antiquities of the Kistna District, by J. C. Boswell, Madras Civil Service. 
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not penetrated deeply, to the hearts of the multitude. In Southern India, how- 
ever, Christianity has found acceptance with upwards of half a 
million of inhabitants, and, as education evokes the intelligence 
, and reasoning powers of the people, there are grounds for supposing that tho 
mass of tho Hindus will awake to a recognition of a higher faitl] in the Unknown 
than the debasing ideas which now rule and guide them. 

The age of hero deification is already passing away. The magnificent 
rx . temples erected in past ages in honor of Siva and Vishnu, or 

Decay of Hinduism. 1 . Y 

their human personifications, aro slowly succumbing to tho 
destroying hands of Time. New temples, on a scale of grandeur, equal to those 
of former eras, aro unknown. Tho traveller through our southern districts will 
find many examples of noblo buildings crumbling into .decay, but ho will see 
nothing in modern Hindu architecture to call forth his admiration, or to impress 
upon him tho conviction that there is vitality and progress in Hinduism. Tho 
few buildings of the modern class are mean in structure ^and design, and mostly 
dedicated to village deities, whose peculiar claims to the worship of the people 
are unknown beyond the immediate neighbourhood. Already thoughtful Hindus 
are beginning to realize the fact that the magnificent endowments of their churches 
are not so certain ofjudicious application, as in the period when Christian officials 
were the exofficio managers of temple endowments. Under purely, Hindu 
management the revenues of these endowments are in danger of being frittered 
away in law suits, and in methods still more objectionable, and probably nine out 
of ten Hindus of intelligence would prefer to see the temple properties once more 
under the guardianship of the officials of tho British administration, feeling 
thereby assured that the accounts of income and expenditure would be subjected 
to impartial audit, and that the revenues of church lands would not be porvertecl 
to uses foreign to tho intentions of the founders. 

Tho general decay of Hindu temples throughout the country is but the visible 
sign of tho waning vitality of the religion itself. Among the classes already 
influenced by western ideas, Hinduism is practically dead. Neither Deism nor 
Christianity have as yet stepped in to fill the void in the religious life of the educated 

1.08,11,18 revival of re- F°P l0 - History « always repeating itself, and (ho day is pro- 
ligious fervor m India, bably not very far distant when a great religious revival — a 

shaking of the dry bones of Hinduism — shall occur. Tho form and direction of 
the renewed rejigious activity lie in the uncertain future, but meanwhile it would 
seem to be politic to take such measures in regard to the management of the 
religious endowments of the country as should ensure them from spoliation, 
when the next religious upheaval of the Hindu people shall shake tho country to 
its core. The thinking classes of the Hindus, who havo no leanings towards 
Christianity or simplo Deism, see clearly the dangers to which their religious 
endowments are exposod,in a period characterised by general spiritual indifference, 
and lack of zeal and religious fervor. They feel that what has happened* in 
other countries may occur in their own ; that in tho disintegration of old creeds, 
and the conflicts attending tho throos of new beliefs, the church endowments 
may slip away into tho hands of spoilers, and be permanently alienated from 
their original objects — tho intellectual, moral, and spiritual welfare of the people. 

A notice of Hindu sects, however brief, should not omit all reference to the 
great characteristic of the Hindus — their fondness for pilgrim- 
ReHgioui pilgrimages. ^ sanctified shrines. In former times men who led a 
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religious life wandered all over the country from shrine to shrine, subsisting 
mainly on the bounty of the charitable, and there were hundreds of such persons 
then for tens in the present day. The districts of the south are full of way-side 
resting houses, where pilgrims may rest and be fed. These places have been 
provided in times past, by pious rulers, for the use and benefit of pilgrims, and 
are still largely used ; but the general testimony goes to show that the habit of 
pilgrimage is dying out, and that the great feasts of the southern temples do not 
attract the multitude of visitors who flocked to them in the days when there wero 
no railways, and when pilgrimage to a distant shrine involved considerable risks 
to life and limb. 

Pilgrimages are still made to a great extent to local temples, erected in honor 
of local gods. Once or, twice in a year the people of the neighbourhood assem- 
ble to celebrate a feast. Religion and business are mostly combined on such ' 
occasions, and the rural inhabitants buy of traders who attend these foasts such 
things as they want in their homes. A pilgrimage of this kind is, in fact, nothing 
more than an “ outing ” of a few days, enjoyed by the wholo family, as well as by the 
head of a house. 

But the larger festivals are on a different scale. The temple managers send 
out touts all over the country to give information as to the dates of the festivals, 
and the means of getting to the shrine, and frequently persons will travel hun- 
dreds of miles to bo present at a particular feast. Many of the great feasts are 
hold at a season of the year when the harvests have been gathered, and when 
there is nothing for tho ryot to do in his fields. 0) He then usually puts to 
his bullocks and cart, packs away in the latter all his family, a few cooking 
utensils, and food to last him the journey, and starts off, often on a long and 
porilous journey, to the shrine he has vowed to visit. A few days, or weeks 
moro or less, at the season of the year when “ the land is as brass or iron,” make 
no difference to him. Tho cart, covered with a roofing of mats, is, for the time 
being, tho home of the family, and the womenkind undoubtedly enjoy tho diver- 
sion of the life of travel, which gives them more of individual liberty, and more 
subjects for contemplation, than the daily monotony of domestic toil, which is the 
special fate of tho sex in their own homes. Many persons make their pilgrimages 
easily, travelling to and fro by railway. Others, in pursuance of vows, toil along 
on foot, while now and then, a few enthusiasts are met with who endeavour to 
roll themselves along the highway, or to measure the distance by extending them- 
selves on the ground, and then getting up again. 

Thero can be no reasonable doubt but that the religious fairs and festivals 
of tho country are maintained mainly through the influence of Hindu women. 
Their ordinary life is dull and cheerless, and the pilgrimage is looked forward to, 
for months, as the only relief from the routine of home duties. 

Educated men do not much approve of these gatherings, and men of the 
inferior castes moreover frequently decline, now that they have the option of so 
doing, to pull tho cars on the festival days. 

The crowding of many thousands of persons at places of pilgrimage, with the 
indifferent food supplies, and irregular life led by the people, frequently predis- 
pose to outbreaks of epidemic disease. When cholera prevails in the country it is 
pretty sure to attack pilgrims, and this was the case in former times, much more 

(1) The Hindu year is divided into six seasons, and the first of these, lasting from the middle of March till the 
middle of May, is called Vasanta rutuvu, or f * the season of the Gods." 
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than it is now, since Government has insisted upon the adoption of ianitary precau- 
tions at the larger gatherings. The railways moreover are now greatly resorted 
to for the transit of pilgrims, and in this mode of travelling the public are less 
fatigued, and less exposed to the risks of epidemic disease, than in the old modes 
of progression. 


MAHOMEDANS. 


The religious divisions of the Mahomedans are simple. 

They are classified as “ Sonnet's “ Shuts.” and “ Jfa//a- 

ClasBification. J 

bis.” 

r Tho“ Soonccs” regard themselves as the only orthodox followers of the 
Prophet. They insist on the supremacy of Mahomet over all created beings, and 
acknowledge the succession of Abu Bekir, Oomer, Oosman, and Ali as the first 
four caliphs,* or successors of Mahomet. • 

The “Shins” dispute the succession of the first threo caliphs, and acknow- 
ledge Ali alone as the rightful successor. They reject certain traditions favored 
by the “ S nonces , ” and insist on the authority of the Koran alone. 

Tho “ Wahabis” are chiefly puritans of the Soonee sect. 

The numbers of the different sects are as follows : — 



Population. 

For cent. 

Soonees 

1,654,529 

89-0 

Shias ... 

69,302 

37 

Wahabis 

3,954 

0-2 

Sect unspecified 

130,072 

7-1 


Total ... 1,857,857 

loo-o 


It will be observed that the “ Soonccs” aro by far the most numerous of 
H , , tho Mahomedan sects, they abound in all the divisions 

ron8> of tho Mahomedan community, but principally among tho 

Mapilahs of tho Western Coast, of whom 05 '8 per cent, are Soonccs. The largest 
proportion of “ Shias ” is to bo found amongst Mahomedans of Pathan or Mogul 
descent, in each of which classes about 18 per cent, of the whole aro Shias. 
Tho “ Wahabis,” outside the town of Madras, are but few in number. Somo 
attention has boon given to this sect of late in consequence of their supposed 
hostility to the established Government, and their advocacy of the duty, on the 
part of all faithful believers, of a religious crusade; hut in Southern India the 
Wahabis appear to have made but few converts, and, numerically speaking, 
they aro everywhere insignificant. . 


The Mahomedans of Southern India aro in great part an aboriginal people. 
During Mahomedan rule forcible conversion was not uncommon, and to this day 
proselytism is going on among the lower orders of society. It is especially 
active in Malabar, where the slave castes of Hindus are numerous, and treated 
with the utmost contumely by the superior castes. Conversion to Mahomedan- 
ism in their case means a distinct advance in the social scale. 


28 
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t [ CHRISTIANS. 

The Christian population of Southern India is numerically important. It is 
made up of tho following classes : — 

Europeans and East Indians ... ... ... ... 40,879 

Natives of India 490,299 

Christians of nationality unspecified 2,582 

Total ... 533,760 


Besides tho numbers hero given, tho Puducottah territory contains 11,360 
Christians. It is known also that Christians arc numerous in 

Converts to Christi- • . . , , 

unity most numerous in the Irench teiTitorios of Southern India, while in the Native 
the southern disuuts. 0 f Travancore and Cochin Christian communities, 

numbering many thousands of persons, have, through the tolerance of the old 
Perumal rulers, flourished for many centuries before the Portuguese established 
themselves in Western India. It is worthy of notice that in the districts where 
the prevailing Hindu faith has assumed the form of Vishnu worship, Christianity 
has made but little progress, whilein those parts of the country into which the 
comparatively modern Vishnu worship has not penetrated as a popular cult, as 
in the extreme south and west of India, there tho converts to Christianity 
mostly abound. Nearly one-fifth of the whole Christian population is to be found 
in the Tinnevclly district, and next to this they are numerically strongest in 
Madura, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, South Canara, and Malabar. 

Of the Europeans and East Indians 23,538 arc Protestants and 17,34] are 

Diviaious of the Chris- Roman Catholics, while of the Native Christians 93,228 are 
tian population. classified as Protestants, and 397,071 Roman Catholics. 

Among tho Christians whose nationality is unspecified, 926 aro Protestants and 
1,656 Roman Catholics. Taking the whole population, wo find that 117,692 
persons are enrolled as Protestants, and 416,068 as Roman Catholics. In this 
classification, I find that 13,763 persons of the Malabar district, described as 
Mussulmans, and known locally as Nazaranies , aro classed 
amongst tho Roman Catholics. This sect of Christians is 
found chiefly in the southern extremity of Malabar. The great bulk of them 
reside in the States of Cochin and Travancorc. The fact of their being classed 
as Mussulm^is would seem to indicate a foreign origin, and their fair complexion 
and regular features tend to confirm tho supposition that they are not 
natives of that part of tho country. Mr. Burnell’s conjecture, that colonies 
of Persians, or Munich mans, were formed on the Western Coast, derives support 
from the fact that thi# Christian community was in high favor with tho rulers of 
Travancorc in the ninth century, and that the Christians elected their own chief 
or ruler, who had to acknowledge the supremacy of the Cochin Rajah. After 
the Portuguese established themselves in India, tho Christians suffered 
bitter persecution, with the object of converting them to tho Catholic faith. The 
fall of the Portuguese left a divided Church, partly Catholic and partly Syrian, 
and to this day the division continues. The Syrian Chu*eh 
Bymn Church. suffered great depression during the Portuguese rule, and its 

priests became as illiterate and ignorant as the laity, but under missionary 
efforts this most interesting people are advancing in knowledge and enlighten- 
ment. They are a quiet, well-conducted folk, engaging mostly in trade and 


Nazaranies of the 
Western Coast. 
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agriculture. Rival bishops at present disputo supremacy oyer the Syrian 
Churches of the Western Coast. 

The policy of the old Perumal rulers of Wostern India appears to have been 
Early atttiera in Wwt* enc0llI>a g e trade with other parts of the world, by allowing 
orn Indm * trading colonies to settle on the coast on easy terms. In 

this way is to be ascribed the origin of the small colony of Jews in Cochin. 
More than ten centuries ago a few Jews were encouraged to settle at Cochin, 
and the Copper Sdsanams in their possession relato that they were privileged 
to ride on elephants, to carry umbrellas, and to occupy certain lands. Four 
hundred slaves were made over to them, and from the descendants of these 
slaves, and an admixture of Jewish blood from time to time, have arisen a 
colony of “ black ” Jews, who have their own synagogue, and occupy a distinct 
quarter of tho town. It is interesting to note that there has 

Jews at Cochin. ... . 

not been the slightest deterioration in tho raco purity of the 
white Jews. They have held their females rigidly aloof from intermarriage with 
the mixed race, and to this day the men and women are even fairer in complexion 
than the Jews settled in Europe. No doubt they mustliavo died out long sinco 
but for the practice which obtains amongst them, of sending to Syria or Persia 
for young men, when there are marriageable daughters to bo disposed of, so that 
the families are constantly being recruited and strengthened by the importation 
of new blood. The u black Jews/’ on the other hand, show a strong tendency 
to reversion to the original native type. Here and there a face may be seen 
with a decidedly Jewish cast of feature, but tho majority arc umlistinguisliable, 
ethnically, from tho ordinary Malay alum people. 

Theories have got abroad that tho Jews of Cochin have becomo black by 
long residence in the country, tho truth being that the “ black ” Jews are 
simply a mixed race, while the white Jews havo suffered no deterioration In 
color. The importance of this fact will be evident when wo come to discuss 
tho question of Hindu castes, and the Aryan colonization of the south. 

Mr. Burnell refers to a Pehlevi inscription in the ancient church of the 
Early Christian Char. Little Mount near Madras, which, in his opinion, would 
chon on Kastom Coast, indicate the settlement of Persians or Manicliuoans on the 

Eastern Coast, as early as the sixth or seventh century. Tradition takes us 
back still further to the preaching and martyrdom of St. Thomas the Apostle, 
the locality of which latter event is given by some as at Mylapur, close to 
Madras, and by others somewhere in the Tinnevelly district. The Syrian 
Christians of Malabar have a tradition to the effect that their conversion 
originally came from the preaching of St. Thomas. 

It is quito certain that Christianity has been known in Souther^ India 
for many centuries past, and that Christian people have lived and flourished 
peaceably in the country under heathen rulers. . The Syrian or Nestorian 
branch of tho church is the most ancient in India ; then the Roman Catholic, 
which tho Portuguese sought with all their strength to enlarge find 
widen; and, lastly, various sects of the reformed churches of Europe have 
labored, with more or less of success, for tho conversion of the Hindus. 
These Protestant Churches really date back only to a period of about 50 years 
ago, and their progress during these years has not been unsuccessful. The 
influence of Christian teaching and example is not limited to the number 
of persons entered in the census returns as Christians. A large number of 
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('hiistians. 


Hindus have received their education in mission schools, and most important 
of all, the Christian missionaries have been the first to attempt the education 
of the women of the country, and already the fruits of their labors are 
beginning to appear, as we shall see when we come to review the condition 
of the people as to education in the soveral districts. 

The census pumbers of the Protestants and Catholics are not likely to 
correspond entirely with the statistics of missionaries, because 
compared with ceneus in some cases “ adheronts ” are put down in the missionary 
statistics as Christians, while in the census reports these 
adherents are sometimes entered as Christians, and sometimes as Hindus. 
Every person's religious persuasion was taken down according to his own 
statement, and it is possible that many “ adherents” would not call themselves 
Christians, until their formal admission into a church by baptism. 

It is often said that Christianity has made no converts of the higher castes, 
Nitivu but the census results show that this is not wholly true. 
Very few Brahmans have embraced Christianity. The census 
shows that 3,697 Brahmans are Christians, and most of thcso are Catholic 
Christians in South Canara. The Kshatriya Christians are returned as 5,100, 
but it has been ascertained that many of the Shanars of Tinnevelly returned 
themselves- as Kshatiyas, a position in the caste system which they havo 
no claiin to. Upwards of 2,000 of the Shanars of Tinnevelly are included in 
this total. The trading castes furnish 3,819 Christians, of whom the greater 
part are in Malabar, Tatijore, and Tinnevelly. The cultivating castes (Vcllalar) 
have a total of 41,889 Christians ; the shepherds 2,857 ; the artisans 5,614 ; the 
writers 168; the weavers 5,622; the Vunnias or agricultural laborers 102,263; 
the potters 732 ; the Satani or mixed castes 8,447 ; the fisher castes 14,737 ; the 
Sh'anars or toddy drawers 63,194; the barbers 1,326, tho washermen 2,188; other 
Hindus 52,758; and Pariahs 161,531. Scarcely any Mahomedans have embraced 
Christianity, but in the Kurnool district three Mahomedans are returned as 
Christians, 9 in Chinglcput, 10 in Madura, and 45 in South Canara, but the 
latter are Nazaranirs or early converts to Christianity. In Malabar many of tho 
( foreign Christian settlers are returned as Mussulmans, but it is clear that thcso 
people, the Nazaranwi s*, wero never Mahomedans. There are 14,290 of them in 
Malabar. 

The following abstract shows the castes of the Catholic and Protestant 


Christians : — 

Roman Catholics. 

‘Protestants. 

Brahmans .. 


3,658 

39 

Krthatriyas 


4,535 

565 

Chettios ... 


3,444 

375 

< 'ultivating Casteif 


35,742 

6,147 

Shepherd Castes ... 


2,462 

395 

Artisan Castes ... ... 


5,215 

399 

Writer Castes 


143 

25 

Weaver Castes ... 


5,027 

595 

Agricultural laborers (Vunnias) 


90,852 

11,411 

Potters 


622 

110 

Mixed Castes (Satani) ... 


6,861 

1,586 

Fishermen 


14,459 

278 

Shanars ... 


26,724 

36,470 

Barbers ... 


906 

420 

Washermen 


1,840 

348 

Other Hindus 


49,389 

3,369 

Pariahs 


131,367 

30,164 

Mahomedans 


17 

5 

Nazaranics (wrongly classed as Mussulmans).,. 


13,808 

527 
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From these figures we see that all the great caste divisions contribute to the 
Christian community*, although the numbers are highest amongst the lower castes. 

The distribution of the Native Christians will bo seen on reference to the 
supplementary tables in the Appendix. 


Buddhism extinct. 


BUDDHISTS AND JAINS* 

Buddhism is, I believe, practically extinct in southern India. Of tho 21,25 !• 
persons classified as belonging to these religious sects, tho 
whole are Jains. In only three districts of tho Presidency 
are they to be found to any extent, viz., in North Arcot (7,889), South Arcot 
(3,861), and Canara (8,339). Communities of Jains still exist in Western Mysore, 
but these will bo included in the census of tho Mysore Province. 

The Jains are a sect of comparatively recent institution. They appear to 
, have come into power about tho fjth or 9th century, but 

Hiae of tho Jain sect . , '' 

on the downfall of existed as a schismatic sect of the Buddhists for some cen- 
turies before that date. They had evidently quarrelled with 
the Buddhists, for thero is a tradition to tho effect that tho Buddha* of Ranch i 
were confuted by Akalanlca, a Jain priest, and thereupon expelled the country. 
17m Pandya of Madura on becoming a Jain is said to have persecuted tho 
Buddhas , subjecting them to personal torture. Mr. Stri Baliah, tho Deputy 
Collector of South Arcot, informs mo that there is a festival annually performed 
in tho Siva temple of Madura in commemoration of the Jains having been 
squeezed to death in stone presses. This legend, however, may have reference 
to the treatment of the Buddhists. 

The king of Ranchi , who was a Jain, is said to have led an army against- 
Madura, when VU crania was reigning, and the Siva religion flourishing. The 
heretics, it is said, attempted to destroy Madura* “ by magic ” (1) Tho Jains 
were in power in Madura under VWa Pandya in the 11th century. It seems 
evident that the Jains rose into importance as the older Buddhist religion declined, 
and as the enmity engendered by kindred schisms is always the bitterest, thero 
can be no doubt that the influence of the Jaina sect contributed in some degree 
to the downfall of tho parent religion, as in like manner tho development of the 
Vedanta philosophy amongst the Sivaites and Vishnavaites contributed subse- 
quently to thp suppression, and almost total extinction of Jaina worship. 

Wilson observes “ that the Jains had a political leaning towards the 
Brahmanical Hindus, rather than towards tho Buddhas ; observable in their 
recognition of the orthodox Pantheon, in the deference paid to the Vfa*\s, and 
to tho rites derivable from them, to the institution of castes, and to tho employ- 
ment of Brahmans as ministrant priests.” ( 2 ) 

Tho leading tenets of the Jains are (1) tho denial of the divine origin and 
infallibility of tho Vedas; (2) the reverence of certain holy 
men who acquired by practices of self-denial and mortifica- 
tions a station superior to that of the gods ; and (3) extroino veneration for 
the sanctity of animal life. As regards the worship of deified men, tho Jains 
have enlarged upon the practices of the Buddhas , who confined their reverence' 


Jain tenets. 


(1) Madura Sthala Puranam abstracted in Nelson’s Manual of the Madura District 

(2) II. H. Wilson’s Essay, On the Religion of tho Hindus, 
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to seven heroes' of tliis typo. The Jains have extended the number to twenty-four 
of a past ago, twenty-four of t he present age, and twenty-four of the age to come. 

The venoration for animal life is shown in various peculiar ways and customs. 
Some Jains carry a broom to sweep the ground before they tread upon it. They 
never eat or drink in the dark, fearing that they might inadvertently swallow 1 
an insect. f 

There are two riiain divisions of the Jains, the Dhjambaras and Swetnmbaras. 

The former means u sky-clad, ” or naked, and tho latter the 

Sectarian divisions. 

“ white robed,” the teachers being so attired. In the present 
day tho Dijambara ascetics do not go naked, but wear colored garments. There 
are other minor sects besides those noted. 


Secular Jains follow the pursuits of other Hindus. They give alms to their 
priests, termed Yatls , and present offerings, and pay homage to their deified 
heroes ( Tirthanhiras ). In Upper India the Jains are said to bo all of one caste, 
but in tho south, Wilson says they are divided into castes. The Deputy Collec- 
tor of South Arcot writes — “ I am aware of no distinction of caste’ amongst the 
Jains in this part of the country. They arc called Thricarnebas , a generic name 
for the threo sub-divisions, Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, and a Jain is a 
Brahman, Kshatriya, or Vaisya according to the calling he pursues, but a Jain 
Brahman is not, therefore, superior to a Jain Kshatriya, or a Jain Vaisya, in 
social position. All the three intermarry indiscriminately.” 

Tho Jains of the present day are sensitive on the subject of their being 
confounded with Hindus, who acknowledge caste and Brahuianical authority. 

My correspondent adds : “ It is not to bo lost sight of, as is often the case, 
Jains a distinct com. that tho Jains ha vc nothing in common with tho followers of 
mlimty - the Hindu religion. The Jains never associate with the Hindu 

Brahmans or Sudras on occasions of festivals and marriages. There is no inter- 
marrying between tho Jain and Hindu, and the Jain has his own place of 
worship.” 

In South Arcot the Jains abound chiefly in tho Tindivanam taluq, where 
there are 25 villages of them, and about 45 villages in the whole district. 

In North Arcot they arc mostly located in tho Arcot, Wandewash, and 
Polur taluqs. The chief priest resides permanently at Chittamur in the 
Tindivananartaluq, where there is a large Jain temple, and minor temples in 22 
villages of the South Arcot district. 

Tn South Arcot it is stated there are many apostate Jains, whoso ancestors 
gave up their worship through Hindu persecution, and there 

Declino of ibo Boot m 

through ' Rrahmameai can bo no doubt that in former times when the Toridamanda- 

pornecution . 1 - r • -. 

lam country was ruled by Jams, that tho Jam worship was 
very extensive, as it was in Mysore, Madura, and Canara, where the ruling 
authorities during the lltli and 12th centuries were Jains. 


The stories of tho persecution of the Jains in a lator age are probably true, 
for Brahmanical ascendancy can never be content with the existence of sects, 
which presume to question the superiority of Brahmans to tho rest of creation. 

The Mussulman occupation of the Carnatic occurred just in time to prevent 
the final extinction of this sect in the south. In Canara the numerous ruins 
of Jain temples testify to tho former prevalence of the sect. The Jains aro now 
tho small remnant of the professors of a religious cree(J that was once dominant 
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in India, and which, spreading to other eastern lands, is the prevailing faith of 
upwards of 400 millions of the human race. 

In the land of its birth Buddhism is dead, and it is now represented solely 

by the fow survivors of the Jaina sect, who, under a tolerant administration, are 

• ^ 

permitted the liberty of worshipping G-od in their own fashion, but who appa- 
rently do not seek to extend their own views amongst the Hindus, simply 
desiring to be unmolested in their religion, and that they shall not bo con- 
founded with the various Hindu sects, with whom they have nothing in 


common. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Caste. 

The subject of, caste divisions among tho Hindus is one that would take a 
life-time of labor to elucidate. It is a subject upon which no two divisions, or 
sub-divisions, of the peoplo themselvos are agreed, and upon which European 
authorities whohavo paid any attention to it differ hopelessly. 

Tho operation of the caste system is to isolate completely tho members of 
each caste, or sub-caste ; and whatever a native may know of 

Difficulties of obtain- t , 47 

im'-c facts iu regard to the customs of his own peculiar branch, he is, as a rule, grossly 

( iiste diBtim lions. . , i • • i 

ignorant or the habits and customs, or the origin, ot those 
outside tho palo of his own section of tho community. The subject of caste 
development, so far as 1 know, lias never been investigated scientifically, 
and the attempts of European writers to describe the castes of India have 
generally tended to make confusion worse confounded. 

Tho Government of India, however, desire that in the provincial census 
reports every possible information may lie afforded on the subject of Hindu castes 
and families, and accordingly an attempt will be made to show, in some detail, 
the more important of the castes as they exist in Southern India. 

To attempt to describe every sub-cast c, or to trace the off-shoots in all eases 

Tiw ticHci i | ition of Hub- to parent stems, would be extraneous to the purpose of 
i'a.ii>nii>t&uiMii|>teit. this report, and 1 shall not attempt it. As it is, tho 

difficulties in obtaining any satisfactory evidence have been enormous. Many 
learned missionaries and native officials acquainted with the habits and customs 
of the people havo been consulted, and their opinions collated on definite 
questions, but the replies, as a rule, have been so contradictory as to raise 
suspicion in regard to the value of the testimony. 

In no work on tho subject of caste has any attempt been made to reduce 
into order and classification the almost innumerable sub- 

i ,mto classification 

divisions which still go on extending amongst the people. 
Tho Committee of the Madras Town Census, aided by some native gentlemen, 
proposed inJ8G9 a system of classification, which, it was hoped, would enable tho 
Government to obtain important information in regard to the great divisions of 
the peoplo. Tho system proposed by the committee has been adopted both for 
the town census and for tho Imperil census. It is not perfect, but it is, at any 
rate, a\i attempt at •simplifying tho abstrusenoss which now surrounds the 
whole question, and which simply repels tho student of Indian sociology from 
diving beneath the surface in search of historical truth. Tho committee started 

,v.,pof».iis of tho the assumption that tho present Hindu castes must all 

(Virus committoo. have branched out from a few parent steins; that from 

tho first there must have been a primitive division of labor, and hence 
of caste, corresponding to the great divisions of labor now existing, t.r., 

(1) I must except from this statement Dr. W. W. Hunter and Mr. J W. Nelson, who are the only autnors I 
havo met with who take a philosophical view of the subject of caste. Dr. Hunter, in his “ Rural Bengal" and 
“Orissa, ” baa shown very clearly that tho Brahmans of the present day are not of uniform origin, and Mr. Nelson, 
in Ins Manual of tho Madura District, haB explained that the caste system of Menu novor had any vitality in Southern 
India. 
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Professional, Personal Service, Commercial , Agricultural, Industrial, find hon-pio- 
ductive. They are probably correct in stating that in “ early times the present 
almost innumerable sub-divisions of castes did not exist, and that a large number 
are mere repetitions of castes in another tribe and languago. Long separation 
and infrequent communication have led to insulation so complete that foimei 
union is forgotten, and intermarriage is prohibited. Another vry large aggregate 
of the population has sprung from a few root castes, simply because of local 
variations in the mode of labor. Length of time has fossilised minute changes, 
and new castes have grown up. These also, from an ethnic and social point of 
view, remain one and tho same caste. 

The committee accepted, without question, the divisions of the Hindu com- 
munity into (1) Bkahmanh, (2) Ksuatkiyas, (3) Vaisyas, (4) Sernas, and (f>) 


Out-oastes. 

With reference to the first three divisions, the so-called “ twice-born 
castes’’— (1) the Priesthood, (2) the Warrior Castes, and (3) the Trading Castas - - 
the proposals of the committee were simply to classify them in the order given. 
But the great order of Sudras and out-castes, containing a diversity of 
castes, required to be shown in sul, -divisions, intelligible to 

Sub-divisions of Sudra 1 „ , , • ,1 

Castes. the general reader. They were accordingly grouped m the 


following order : — 


Rub-divisions of Sudra Castes. 


1. Agricultural or cultivating Castes. 

2. Shepherd and Pastoral Castes. 

;3. Artisan Castes. 

4. Writer or Accountant Castes. 

5. Weaver Castes. 

G. Agricultural and Servile Castes of an early immigration, probably of Turan&n 
origin or aborigines (chiefly employed as laborers or slaves of class 1). 

7. Pot-making Castes. 

8. Mixed Castes (chiefly of religious sects renouncing caste-distinctions, and con- 

nected with temple serviee.and worship). 

9. Fishing and Hunting Castes. 

10. Palm-cultivating Castes. 


1 1 . Barber Castes. 

12. Washerman Castes. 

13. Lower races, now regarded as out-eastes on Pariahs, but in some of their 

divisions, the representatives of the aborigines of India. 


It was not protended by the committee that this classification of the Sudra 
community gave any social prc-ominenco to any particular 
cuUou P not P Tn«nd”'"to class, but practically it was found that nearly the. whole 
definu social position. p 0 p U ] a tion could bo conveniently grouped under one or the 

other heading, and for such persons who could not be classified according to this 
system, another column has been added to the caste lists to include “ Other 
Castes.” s 


The census classification, it must be understood, makes no attempt to deal 
with the social position of any great division of the people. The castes are entered 
in the order in which native authorities arc pretty generally agreed is the order oi 
their relative importance, but there can, of course, be no unanimity on such e 
question, when every man thinks his own caste is superior to others. Tin 

liberty of thought and action among the Hih'dUd Under British rule has show 

J 30 
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itself in no mote curious phase than this, that the lower the casto, the more it 
now claims pre-eminence for itself. 

As the lower castes, in these days, frequently send out into the world men 
Activity in caite liter. who accumulate wealth, so it happens that the surplus funds of 
* tare such men are often employed in the feeding of pundits to prove , 

the ancient glories of their particular caste. In Europe tho rich parvenu , who 
has no pedigree to Lpast of, employs some heraldic agent to manufacture the 
article ho wants, but in India it is the exaltation of the caste, rather than of the 
individual, that is desired, and for this reason, that no man can rise, socially, 
above his caste level. 

A whole literature of ponderous tomes is springing up in Southern India 
with no other object than the exaltation of casto. “ The Shan am of Tinnevelly,” 
writes a reverend missionary, “have just now had their heads turned by an 
absurd tract written to prove that the Shanars are descendants of the great 
warrior caste. They do not merely mean that they were the original kings of 
the soil, but that they a?e descended from the Aryan Kshatriyas. 

“ Ono of their proofs is the existence of a gold coin which is called 
popularly ‘ Shanar Cash 9 owing to its having a T cross which resembles a 

Shanars palmyra pole, and which is well known to bo a Venetian coin, having 

• n 

the Latin « upon it, and a figure of the Doge of Venice, and one of tho Virgin.” 

The proofs advanced generally by these caste historians are pretty much 
on a par with the specimen above given. They satisfy or convince the particular 
casto for whom they wore composed, while other classes of the community 
treat them with scorn and unbelief/ 1 ) 

The uneasiness of the lower castes in regard to the social position assigned 
rant© exaltation n tuem by Ilrahmafucal authority is simply an indication 
pr"sprr"y of Z7oZ that, under British rule, they have increased in wealth and 
cl “ tis ' ,s ' intelligence, and naturally desire to prove that the yoke 

imposed upon them by the casto system was tyrannical and unjust. They 
seek to accomplish tho latter, not by boldly denying the authorities on 
which tho institution of caste was built up, but, by claiming a position under 
tho Hindu system which they have no pretensions to. So far from caste 
distinctions dying out, there probably was never a time when the great bulk of 
tho people of Southern India wero so pertinacious in the assertion of the rospcc- 
t ability and dignity of their castes as they have been since the development of 
the species of literature above referred to. 

If tho authors would honestly inquire into, and compile the traditions of 
their several castes, at tho samo time keeping to the domain of facts, and cur- 
tailing the natural tendency ©f the Hindu imagination to run riot, much servico 
might be done to the cause of Hindu progress ; but the majority of the works of 
this kind are simply mischievous, inasmuch as they encourage, by fanciful 
thebrios, the pretensions of humble communities to seek high placos in the 
, Hindu social economy, instead of boldly endeavouring to prove historically that 

(1) While theeo -heels were pea-in* through the Preaa, I renewed a vi.it from an ietolligept native, whoao 
object waste protost sgninst tho position assigned in tho census classification to the Vunniar or Fully oast©. These 
people wero serfs of tho soil when (he British obtainod possession of the country, and are now the agricultural 
laborers nml small farmers of tho south. My visitor informed me that he had written a book to phow, amongst other 
things, that the Pullw of tho south are descendants of tho fire races (Ajnt leulm) of the Kshfttriyaa, and that the 
'Jamil PuUu'b were at one time the Shepherd Kings of Egypt ! W R C 
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the caste system was of foreign growth, imposed upon them by their northern 
neighbours as a mark of bondage, and consequently no longer applicable to the 
existing conditions of a free people under an impartial and just government. 

To understand the practical bearings of caste we must briefly glance at 
Anoient history of ^ t8 ancient history, and endeavour to trace its progress from 
® a * 16, the few and simple divisions of old, to th$ minute and fossi- 

lized fragments into which Hindu society has subsequently split up. 

It seems to be generally acknowledged that long before the Ary an peoplo came 
Pro-Aryao occupation to settle > u Northern India, the country had been overrun 
° nndia - by invaders of Turanian or Skythian origin, who either 

amalgamated with the aboriginal people in some degree, or drove them 
back into the more inaccessible parts of the country. Whether the Tura- 
nians, or the aboriginal people possessed any caste system is not known, but in all 
probability they had none, inasmuch as tho early Aryan settlers spoke of them 
in contemptuous terms, and hardly admitted their claims to a common humaraty, 
and such being the case it is scarcely possible that they would have adopted 
the social code of a peoplo they hated and despised. The great epic of the 
CaAte In tho tim 89 of Maliabarata first dimly shadows forth the caste system, but 
the MahdbArata. not aS j t has como d own to us, manipulated by the 

Brahmanical priesthood, in exaltation of their own calling. When the ' 
Aryans first came to India, they were a “ fair-complexioned people, *’ wholly 
unlike the brown or black races then in possession of the country. They lived 
a life mainly pastoral, keeping cows for the sake of the milk and butter, and 
sowing the land with grain. They supplicated their gods for rain, favorable 
harvests, and abundant cattle, for bodily vigor, long life, and progeny; but 
there is nothing to show that they had any settled distinctions of castes durijig 
the early V6dic period. 

The caste system, as Wheeler W points out, arose “ subsequent to the appear. • 
Development subue- ance °f fbe Aryan colonists in the land of the five rivers, and 
^ l nof O th# r und 00 of ,, th« before they had become a conquering power and established 
five rivere. colonics at Delhi, Oude, Tirhut, and Bahar, under the ancient 

names of Bhdrata , Kosala, Mithila, and Mugadha. The origin of caste most proba- 
bly was the disinclination of the haughty Aryan conquerors to intermix with the 
people of the soil. The tondcncy of all foreign conquest,” Wheeler observes, “ is to 
create a caste feeling between the conquerors and the conquered, and this feeling 
becomes intensified when the difference is one, not merely of political relations, 
but of color, language, and religion.” When the caste system was perfected, 
and in full force, wo soe, from Menu, how intenso was the feeling against inter- 
mixture of castes and races, how, notwithstanding all the invectives of 
Brahman legislators, this intermingling of the people could not be prevented, 
and how the origin of certain mixed castes was then ascribed to the mixture of 
Aryan and aboriginal blood. t 

The most plausible theory in regard to caste is that the three “ twice-bo^n” 
castes — the priest, the warrior, and trading castes — are 

Th® Aryan people r ° 

represent the “ twice- mainly the representatives of the Aryans of the Rig V£da, 
jboriginM^tho^SudrM while the Sddras, who form, and always have formed, the mass 
ud out-oastca. 0 f the people, are either the representatives of aboriginal raceB, 


(1) The History of India, by J. Talboye Wheeler, vol. i., p. 3J. 
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or of fche Turapjan settlers of the pre- Aryan era. In early times the priest was but 
„ . , an unimportant personage in the Hindu community, and tho 

Position of the priest- 1 r . ° , 

hood in early period of priest-caste certainly had no pre-eminence at the period of 
the Mahabdrata. At that time a Kshatriya King might 
marry a Brahman’s daughter, or a woman of an aboriginal tribe, without 
question from his ghostly counsellors. When Arjuna , a Kshatriyan Prince, appears 
at the Swamayarna of Draupadi in the disguise of a Brahman, and attempts to 
bend tho magic bow that shall win him the favor of the lady, the surrounding 
Rajahs jeer at him and ask, “ Shall a Brahman do this great thing, which all the 
mighty Rajahs have failed to do ?” 

“ Could not a Rajah win tho damsel, and are we to be humbled by a Brah- 
man P” 


“ A Rajah’s daughter must ever choose a Kshatriya for her husband, and 
shall a Brahmau trespass upon our right ?” 

< A Brahman in those days was no more remarkable for physical power or 
Predominance of bravery than ho is now. It was the military class which 
mtii^perioT 8 of^oa^to undoubtedly stood first in the hierarchy of caste in its earlier 
development. development. 

But before the time of Menu, the effeminate and despised priest caste had 
Tho caste syetom in succeeded in establishing their intellectual supremacy, and 
Monustnno, in tincturing all laws and philosophy with their own peculiar 

coloring. A more remarkable change in tho position and influence of a section 

Afiviinoo ofthopriopt- of the P R0 P l0 Jt is ^possible to conceive. The priests in tho 
bno.i (o the first (iiuoo early history of tho Aryans are simple students of the sacred 
books, or arrangers of domestic ritual, few in number, feeble 
in body and spirit, and playing an entirely subordinate part to the dominant 
military caste. Later on, when the Aryan soldiers and colonists had pushed their 
v oy 1 uither south, and established themselves as the rulers of the country, we 
find a codification of the laws and customs of tho people, ascribed to Menu, but 
believed to bo tho work of many hands, and now a remarkable change has come 
over the people. 


Tho Brahinanical, or priestly, class are no longer the tolerated teachers of 
mysteries and tho intercessors with the gods, but tho first created and the first 
in order ol all mankind. High above the warrior or king caste, whom but a 
few centurios earlier tho Brahmans cringed and fawned before. They assert 
themselves now, in^lENU and the Buuanas to have sprung from the mouth of 
Brahma, tho Creator, while the Kshatriyas are alleged to have sprung from the 
arms ; the Vaisyas from tho thighs ; and the Sudras from the feot. 

Hindu history is mostly silont in rogard to the steps by which the priest- 
nimia history » hood arrogated to itself tho first place in public esteem, but 
eiun oftbe military oaste sacred and pt ofunc history combine in affording somewhat 
by the Brahmans. similar instanCog of a pr i e8t h ood assuming the offices and 

functions of demi-gods. 

The date of the compilation of the Code of Mend is uncertain. Some autbori- 
n»to of Men's com. ti® 8 place it 1200 years B.C., others at 800 or 900 and 
piiauon of law. others still later. But tho work contains internal evidence 

of having undergone modifications after the period of the general diffusion 
of Buddhist doctrines, and it is generally allowed that Sakya Muni, the 
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founder of the Buddhistic theology, existed only about 600 years B.C. To 
give an instance of the additions to the code, it may be mentioned that tho 
laws in regard to the uso of flesh meat are inconsistent and contradictory. 
The Aryans of the V&lic period were undoubtedly a flesh-eating and 
spirit-drinking people, and when the code was written, the use of animal food 
was clearly permitted, but later annotators, following the ^Buddhistic views 
in regard to the sacredness of life, appear to have added# that “ Flesh meat 
cannot be procured without injury to animals, and the slaughter of animals 
obstructs tho path to beatitude ; from flesh meat therefore let man abstain.’* 
And again : — “ He who consents to the death of an animal, he who kills it, ho 
who dissects it, he who buys it, he who sells it, he who dresses it, ho who 
serves it up, and ho who makes it his food * * not a more sinful man than 
he, who without an oblation to the manes or the gods, desires to enlarge his own 
flesh with tho flesh of another creature.” 

In these extracts it seems easy to traco the influence of the growing Bud- 
dhistic theology, for the whole injunction is inconsistent with tho older law, 
quoted below : — 

a Beasts and birds of excellent sorts may be slain by Brahmans for sacri- 
fice, or for the sustenance of those whom they are bound to support , since Agastya 
did this of old.” 

“ Things fixed are eaten by creatures with locomotion ; toothless, animals 
by animals with teeth ; those without hands by those to whom hands were given , 
and tho timid by tho bold.” (1 ) 

a He who eats (according to law) commits no sin, even though every day 
he tasted the flesh of such animals as may lawfully be tasted, sinco both animals 
who may be eaten, and those who eat them, were equally created by Brahma.” 

There is a wide difference between tho liberty of these last-quoted texts 
and those that precede them, and there are many other examples in Menu which 
go to show that tho compilation, as it comes down to us, was modifiod in 
the days when Buddhism prevailed. In speaking of Brahmans resorting to 
agriculture as a means of livelihood, the compilers, or interpolators, add that 
they must “avoid the business of tillage, which gives great pain to sentient 
creatures and further “ some are of opinion that agriculture is excellent, but 
it is a mode of sustenance which tho benevolent greatly blame ; for the iron- 
mouthed pieces of wood not only wound the earth , but the creatures dwelling in it” 
This extreme veneration for created beings was not' the doctrine of the Vedas, 
nor of tho fighting Aryans who conquered India, but a development of later years 
and of a period long after that in which the Institutes of Menu are said to have 
been compiled. Again in Chapter III,, page 363, allusion is made to “•female 
anchorites of an heretical religion,” who are contemptuously classed with prosti- 
tutes and loose women. Now the only people of this class were fehiale devotees 
of the Buddhist faith, who were certainly not in existence at the time when Menu 
is popularly supposed to have lived. \ 

The Code of Menu and some of the Puranas profess to give an account oNv. 

the institution of castes. The system is credited with a 

PurAnio account* of . . . 1 .v 

oaate origin, con t radio- divine origin, as that the castes sprung, according to Brah- 
tory and mprobabie ma nical ideas of superiority, from different parts of the person 

(1) Haoghton’t Iutitatoa of Menn, rol. il., ohap. 5. 

31 
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of t he Creatoj^but on this point tho authorities are not agreed. Some Puranas 
maintain that Brahma created both males and females, whije the Sri Bha'gavata 
holds that Brahma divided himself into two parts, his right side becoming a 
male, and the left a female, and that these two divided their children into Brah- 
mans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Siidras. The compilers appear to have forgotten 
tho fact that India^was tenanted by a largo population long before the existence 
of caste distinctions* and that the (Venter of the Universe did not limit his bene- 
ficient operations to the small spot of earth termed Hindustan. 


No rolmueo to bo 
plfU’cd in Hindu u it ho- 
ritioH Moulding origin 
of mstos. 

Tho fourfold cuHto 
division doubtful. 

t radii ions of the 


Tt is plain that in a critical inquiry regarding tho origin of caste we can 
place no reliance upon the statements made, in tho Hindu 
sacred writings. Whether there was ever a period in which 
the Hindus were composed of four classes is exceedingly 
doubtful. IM km 1 , while speaking of four classes, gives 
origin of a great many other castes, as for instance of 
the* writers, physicians, astronomers, artisans, oil-makers, workers in leather, 
musicians, and other Classes, without whom the work of a settled com- 
munity could not be carried on. But no dependence can bo placed on Menu’s 
authority for the origin of these mixed castes. Such people existed in his time, 
and their existence had to be accounted for, and it is always an easier thing for 
a Hindu author to make fanciful assertions than to adhere to the sober domain 
of fact, and hence 1 probably the wonderful legends of their origin from certain 
mixtures of castes. 


It is characteristic of the Brahinanical intolerance of the compilers of the code 
that tho origin of the lowest caste of all (thr, ChanddUi )0> should be ascribed to 
the intercourse of a Siidra man and Brahman woman, while the union of a Brah- 
man male with a Siidra woman is said to have resulted in one of the highest of 
the mixed classes. Indeed it was quite lawful in ancient times fora Brahman to 
take a succession of wives from the inferior castes. 


The object of tho regulations regarding admixture of castes seems to have 
been to visit with the heaviest pains and penalties any irregularities of tho 
fr males of the “twice-born” castes, and their degradation, and that of their 
offspring, for unions with inferior or impure castes; and consequently in tho 
origin of mixed castes, Menu assigns to the offspring of the Brahmani women the 
lowest degradation of all. 

I** 

Again, tho CJmnchn or Chrnhvi, a race of hunters and forest-men, are 
spoken of by Wknij as “sons of Brahmans by women of tho Vaidcha class 
whereas those identical people exist to this day, as they had existed probably 
thousands of years before th*> caste system was known, as an aboriginal pooplo 
living in forests, subsisting on the products of tho chase, and such roots 
and vegetable substances as require no cultivation. Tho whole of the chaptey 
routing to mixed castes is so puerile in tone, and shows so much of class 
, -hatred and intolerance, it gives such freedom of intercourse to Brahmans with- 


(!) '• Tbo abode of ft ChavJAIa end SVapoca mast be out of the town , they must not have tie UM of entire 
vospoIb ; then* sole wealth must be ami ushos. 

•• Tbeir clothe, must bo the mantle, of the deceased ; tboir dishes for food broken pota • their ornaments rnstv 
iron ; continually muat they roam from place to place, bet no man who regard, id, duty, religion, and oml hold 
any intercourse with them, and let food be given to them in potsherd,, but not by the band of the giver " (Mmu ) 
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out disqualification, and heaps such dreadful penalties on the incontinence of 
, „ Br^hmani women, that tho object of the compilers is at once 

Mena’s authority for 

tho origin of mixed apparent. It is plain that the account of the origin of mixed 

castes of no value. . . . . 

castes is entirely fanciful, and that not tho smallest reliance 
can be placed on this authority. 

The whole caste system, as it has come down to us, brars unmisiakeable 

The caste nystom of evidence of Brahumnical origin. At wl/t period the Aryan 
Brahmamoui wigm. colonists ceased to be warlike, and tho warriors, traders, and 
fanners were thrust aside and treated as of no account by the priesthood, 
it is impossible to say. It may be that tho Brahmanical people represented a 
later invasion of India, but whether this were the case or not, they proceeded to 
assume to themselves a sanctity and superiority over all other Aryan tribes, and 
to legislate for their own special advantage. Not content with claiming the 
first place amongst men, they assumed an equality with the gods. Thus l\a/n'la y 
a Brahman, reduced by his curse 00,000 sons of King Jagara to ashes ; (1) Agastj/a y 
a sage, swallowed the sea, with all its contents ; Trit* and other Brahmans 
cursed Siva for seducing their wives in the form of a Sanyasi, and deprived 
him of virility ; (2) and hundreds of instances might bo given to show tho tendency 
of the priestly class to claim the powers of divinity. 

Tho whole system of ancient Hindu law was built up to 

Hindu lawa favor the ... 

a rah man h at tho ox- maintain 1 lie monstrous idea that a Brahman was ol a uiflerent 

petiso of other classes. . 

order to the rest ot created beings. 

The magistrate was not to imagine evil in his heart against a Brahman, 

' nor could a Brahman lie put to death for any crime what- 
soever. Ho might be fined, banished, or branded only. A 
Siidra molesting a Brahman was to be put to death. A Siidra committing 
adultery with tho wife of a Brahman was to suffer horrible mutilation and death. 

A Brahman committing (ho same offence with a Siidra’s wife was to sutler a 
small fine, and do penance. If a Siidra dared to sit on tho carpet of a Brahman 
he was to bo punished by branding with a hot iron, to be banished the kingdom, 
or to suffer mutilation. If a Sudra plucked a Brahman by tho beard or hair, or 
seized his neck, tho magistrate was to cut off his hands. 

Throughout the long catalogue of crimes and offences specified in Menu, tho 
Brahman is to suffer little or no punishment, the Kshatriya something more severe, 
tho Vaisya a still heavier penalty, but the wretched Sudra alone is to bear tho full 
burden of his offence. 

“ That in the captain’s hut a choleric word, 

Which in tho soldier is flat blasphemy.” 

Menial service to Brahmans is declared to bo the highest privilege of 
tho Sudra, and by eating the orts of his master the poor Siidra may be 
purified from all sin. Not only is tho Siidra to bo disgraced in his body, but 
more important still, the casto law forbids him to read, or hoar road, the sachjd 
Y£das. No person can teach the V£pas but a Brahman. Evory gum or priesV, 
must bo of the Brahmanical caste, and if a Siidra wishes to accomplish any 
undertaking, ho is*assured that the road to succoss lies through the favor of 
Brahmans. They must be propitiated by feasts and gifts, otherwise the exertions 


Examples. 


(1) M&hib&rftta. 


(2) Sk&nda Furini. 
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of the Siidra to gain his end will bo futile. This is the law, according to Menu, but 
it was never carried out in the south of India. Brahmans, have been obliged to 
descend to priestly offices for Siidras, otherwise they must have starved. In this 
matter they have had to contend with rival priests of tho several Sudra castes, 
and to this day all the inferior castes have their own priests, who are not , 


Brahmans. 

Before tho casK system of tho Aryans could have ended in the complete 
Ascendancy of tho ascondancy of the priostly class, the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas 
BrahrmuiH. must liave undergone a long and slow process of degradation. 

Various fictions are recounted, explanatory of the decay of the warrior and 
merchant castes, but nono of them are worth a moment’s consideration. It is said 
that Pamsu Rama exterminated tho Kshatriya caste; but, notwithstanding this 
declared extinction, they are constantly cropping up in Hindu 

Degradation of Kshft- ’ J i 

tnyn and Vaisya castor literaturo. 1 lie only extinction which happened to them 

of Aryan*, tho romilt of . • i i 

intojrmarrige with abon- probably was that oi gradual amalgamation with the races 
g ^ already in possession of the country. Wo find in the Mdltd - 

bdraia tho five Pandyan brothers of a kingly race taking one wife between them, 
and it is tolerably certain that warriors from a distant country brought to India 
but few women of their own tribes. We learn there also that tho Kshatriyas 
wero allowed a form of marriage called “ Gdndharva ,” or that of mutual agreement 
and desire, and that they were in tho habit of celebrating another kind of 
marriage, “ Rakshafui” when they had defeated and slain their enemies, and 
claimed the women of aboriginal tribes as their legitimate spoil. 


To this day tho Rajputs of the North-west, who murder their female children 
to avoid the expenses of marriagos, obtain low-caste women from a distance as 
waives for thoir young men, and thero can be no reasonable doubt that tho decay of 
the Kshatriya peoplo, as tho dominant class, was mainly the result of intermarri- 
ages with the aboriginal people. Tho warriors’ casto naturally would always be 
pushodon to the front of tho occupied territory, while priests, traders, and culti- 
vators would remain in the more settled districts, so that the Kshatriyas of all 
the Aryan people would be the most prone to form connexions with women of tho 
races recently conquered. 

Dr. Hunter is of opinion that that the fourfold classification of castes of 
Menu nover extended beyond what he calls the “ middle 
Dr. Uunfer a view*. ]^nd,” i.c., the country between the Himalayas and Vindiyas; 

it certainly has never had an existence in the south of the peninsula. Here 
the people are either Aryan or non-Aryan. If of Aryan descent, they have 
almost.all taken the name of Brahman. If there are any Kshatriyas in the south, 
they are colonies of recent importation, mostly within historical times. 


Dr. Hunter thinks that the extinction of the Kshatriyas in the south was 
mainly due to their assumption of the dignity of Brahmans at the time when 
Menu’s fourfold classification was adoptod in tho middle land. He says: — 11 The 
* ^Aryans wore the aristocracy of lower Bengal, the Brahmans were the aristo- 
cracy of the middle land ; and when a rigid division of the people took place in 
the parent country, tho aristocracy of tho distant province claimed the same rank, 
and the same title, as tho aristocracy of the father land. 

“ This rank was never fully given however. The mere name of Brahmans 
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the Aryans of the south might easily usurp, but the Brahmans of the middle 
land never admitted them to equal honor with themselves.’’^) * * 

Whether the disappearance of the Kshatriyas is to be attributed to their 
wholesale conversion to the Brahmanical order, or, as I have suggested, to the 
loss of their power and {Mrity by “ gandharva ” and “ rakshasa ” marriages, it is 
difficult to say. 

Against Dr. Hunter’s theory, there is the fact that tl/f Brahmans of the 
south possess none of the qualities which all Hindu authorities agree in attribut- 
ing to the Kshatriya or warrior caste. They have none of tho fighting propen- 
sities which still distinguish tho descendants of the ancient Kshatriyas in 
Northern India. But, on the other hand, it is not improbable that these qualities 
would have been lost during tho mixture with other races, which must have 
characterised the early Aryan settlers, or invaders of the south. 

Recent research seems to show that Brahmans had not penetrated to the 
south of the peninsula in any numbers prior to the seventh century A.D., and 
that the Aryans who preceded them were Buddhists, who did not tolerate caste 
distinctions. 


In all discussions regarding the origin of caste, the ethnological view of 
the question has never received the attention which it really 
ofTast^goueral^y'ove^ deserves. It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that tho 
lookod ' ancient Aryans wero a whito-skinnod people, and that, when 

their descendants contend for an unsullied purity of race, the onus remains with 
t hem of explaining how it is that in the present day the majority of the “ twice- 
born ” castes are in no way to be distinguished as regards cranial development, 
physique, or complexion, from the great bulk of the people who make no preten- 
sions to Aryan descent. Some porsons have thought that the progeny of enfeebled 
generations in a tropical climate would, in timo, change their complexion, but there 
is not a single fact on record to warrant such a belief. The idea, in regard to 
the influence of climate in the causation of variod types of 
change the color of a humanity, is a very old one, and received the sanction of 
8 6k ‘ u Hippocrates, who flourished some 2,300 years ago ; but, with a 

much wider field of observation than Hippocrates over enjoyed, we aro forced to 
the conclusion that the external influences we call climate are powerless to effect 
any appreciable change in the color of a man’s skin. 

The white-skinned races in many parts of the world exist only with difficulty, 
white raoea in inter. Their tendency is to die out and become extinct in tropical 
tropioni oiimatea. climates, and they would surely do so in India, but for the 

importation of new blood. The white Jews of Cochin are as fair in complexion 
to day as were their ancestors who settled in tho country 1,000 years ago. The 

inataueo of the white secret °f their color is that, instead of intermarrying with 
jew* of Cochin. the aboriginal races, they find Jewish husbands for their 

daughters from a foreign land, and thus keep up the purity of their race. \ 


“ The Dutch families who settled in Southern Africa three hundred years 
ago are now as fair, and as pure in Saxcnkblood, as the native 
Hollander ; the slightest change in structure or color can at 


Hollanders in Afrioa. 


(1) Rural Bengal, by W. W. Hunter. 
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once 


English in Southern 
America. 


be traced to intermarriage,”^) and in every other part of the world to which 

the white-skfrrtied races have migrated, the same consistent story may be gleaned. 
The aristocratic settlers of the Southern States of America suffered no race 
degeneration in a tropical climate. Their descendants fought as bravely in the 
battle fields of Virginia, a few yodfe ago, as ever did their 
ancestors in the Wars of the Roses, or in the great struggle 
between the king ;Hd the peoplo, in Cromwell’s time, and the explanation of their 
physical prowess in these later times is that they have not deteriorated by admix- 
ture with the dark-skinned races from Africa employed in servile labor, 

The Spaniards in their intercourse with Brazil, Mexico, and Peru, adopted 
the practice of intermarriage with the people of the 

RomtH* of intormar- 1 ' . r . 

nago of white uud dark country. The Portuguese did the same in India, and the 
results, in both cases, were rapid deterioration and reversion 
to the typo of the stronger race. 

, “ By intermarriage,” says Knox, “a new product arises which cannot stand 

its ground — 1st, by reason of the innate dislike of race to race, preventing 
a renewal of such intermarriages; 2nd, because the descendants will, if neces- 
sary, fall back upon the stronger race, and all traces, or nearly so, of the weaker 
race, must in time be obliterated.” In the Aryan colonization of India the 
strong race, as regards vitality, must have been tho aboriginal people in posses- 
sion, and the weak race tho white-skinned Aryans. Of this fact wc may be 
perfectly sure, that if communication between India and Europe were now inter- 
cepted, there would not be a white-skinned individual surviving in India a cen- 

Tim natural nxpinna- tui 7 henc0, T1,c lilt(T Al 7‘™ colonists evidently saw that, if 
|’"" b of th# ori * iu uf they were to preserve their individuality and supremacy, they 

^ must draw a hard and fast line between themselves, the earlier 

and partly degenerated Aryans, and the brown and black races of tho country, 

Casio opsentiully 
laoo distinct ion 


and hence probably we get a natural explanation of the 


of caste, 
essentially a distinction of race. 


It was at first essentially a distinction of race. An ancient authority < 2 ) 
states that at first the Brahmans were white, the Kshatriyas rad, the Yaisyas 
i/rllow or brown, and the Sudras Had-. The Sanscrit word for caste, Varna, 
means color, and I rofossor Lassen is of opinion that the difference of complexion 
was the primary ground of caste distinctions. 

The repugnanco of the white Aryan to tho black races is abundantly shown 

Antipathy of tho early ^ ^ l " tlie lil(i Vfo>A the God who-destroyed the 

r A ;-;r t0 th0 Dll *'J nn * and protected the Aryan color is praised ! the black 
skin was “ the hated of Indra,” and the sacrificer pours out 
his thanks for scattering tho # “ slave bands of black descent,” and for “ stamping 
out the vile Dusyan color.” The black peoplo arc spoken of as “ voiceless ” 
“ speech bereft,” and “ black sprung, servile hosts.” 

Later on we find these dark-skinned races converted to the religion of the 
yfcnAs, making presents to Brahmans, and appearing as the friends, and not the 


(1) “ Tho Kaces of Mon," by Dr Robert Knox. 

(8) In the Motoha Pharma of the Shantiparva, Bhrii/u savs tn RfiomA™- << . 

orcatml Brahman., Kshairjae, Vaieyaa, Sudrns, and other huingB amonnst tbe^' esculent Brahman (God) 

hv I hair color. Tho color of Brahman, is white, of Kah. ^ 2 * y 7 ’ °“ ^ 

p! Sudras it is black.” * ' «* color, ant/ 
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enemies, of Indra. And in this transition we see the natural consequenco of new- 
comers settling, and to some extent mixing, with the people of the Country. The 
white-complexioned Aryans bring with them a new religion, which is grafted on 
to thA'existing paganism and demonolatry of the aboriginal tribes, and the com- 
bination, in process of time, produces that strango compound known as the 
* Hindu religion. 

The institution of castes, therefore, may be regarded as an yftempt on the part 
of the Aryan colonists, of a certain part of the country, to prevent that degenera- 
tion of their race which experience had shown to follow contact with the natives 
of the country. They could not ontirely repudiate those Aryans who had inter- 
mixed with the people, and who had fought for their possessions, and enriched 
their community by trade and agriculture, but they assigned to them inferior 
positions. 

In process of time the true Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, it is said, have become 
extinct, and the Brahmans and Sudras alone, according to Brahmanical tradition, 
remain to represent the fourfold division of the people in tho days of Menu. 


As a matter of fact we do find, to this day, representatives of the Aryan 
Race distinctions «iiii immigrants, who have not wholly lost their original charac- 
teristics. In Northern India whore the caste system first 
hardened into law, the effect was to preserve a very considerable purity of blood 
amongst the Aryan castes. In many districts a fair, but not whito, complexioned 
people of the three twicarborn castes may bo seen, especially amongst the 
Brahmans, and some of the trading castes, who jealously guard the purity of their 
race. But in lower Bengal and, tho peninsula in the fusion ol tho Aryan and 
aboriginal elements, in by-gone ages, was more complete, and the small number 

Fumonof meccano. of Ar P ns were lost in tlie ,10rdes of aboriginal tribes, so tliaj 
,r&i m Southern India. cas t e 0 f an individual can no longer bo associated with 

the color of his skin. Could tho compilers of the Code of Menu return t: life, 
and see tho Brahmans of South India of the present day, it is to bo feared that, 
they would fail to recognize in them the haughty and exclusive Aryan people 
who devised tho casto system. A “black Brahman ’’ would be as strange an 
anomaly to them, as a “black Irishman” or “Englishman” would bo tons. 
An old Hindu proverb assorts that “ a black Brahman and a white Pariah ” arc 
: to be regarded with suspicion. 

Human nature everywhere is superior to artificial codes, and in past times, 

’ there can be no doubt that the Aryan people were never 
,or T 8outh 0n iudia P never strong enough to conquer tho aboriginal races of the south 
oonquered by A w s - ^ f orce 0 f armg< Their policy was ono of intellectual ascend- 

.ancy and conciliation, and they attempted to include the aborigines in their own 
.social Bystem, by grafting them on to the great order of Sudras, or servile castes. 
This, if the Aryan element was weak, could not be accomplished without 
an admixture with the numerically strong party in possession, and in process 
,of time the people claiming to be of Aryan descent would in no important 
respect differ from tho aboriginal people around them. 


Physiological results 
yof admixture of white 
dark races. 


The mixing of white and black races, physiologically 
considered, has never been found to result in the production 
.of an improved race. 
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“ Nature produces no mules ! no hybrids, either in man or animals. When 
they accidetrtally appear they soon cease to be; for they are either non-productive, 
or one or other of the pure breeds speedily predominates, and the weaker dis- 
appears. This weakness may be either numerical or innate. ”(*> 

All history tonds to show that where a fusion of races has occurred, the 
resulting generations approach more and more nearly to the type of the race 
which is numorieft^y tho strongest. This has been the case in Mexico, where 
tho prevailing typo of tho hybrid Spanish race has become almost purely Indian. 
India presents us with a modern examplo too, in respect of the Portuguese. 
The race mixture in this country has not been, as a rule, between the fair- 
eomplexionod European and the semi-Aryan castes, but of the white people with 
the dark-skinned races of purely aboriginal type, and the experience of the last 
three hundred years shows that there is no pormanency in such a mixed race, and 
that it exists oidy as it reverts to the original type of the stronger of the two, and 
undoubtedly the same results liavo attended tho fusion of the Aryan and non- 
AVyan elements of tho Indian population. In those parts of the country whore 
the Aryans were strongly settled, and where thoy were tied down by rigid caste 
laws, there was but little fusion with the aboriginal people, and they still 
preserve the characteristics of their race ; but in Southern India it was not so. 
The earlier colonists intermingled with the people of the country, and, so far as 
race characteristics are concerned, succumbed to the stronger. 

From timo to time colonies of Aryan people from the north havo moved 
migrations ^ own an( l sottled in the south, and these have, in a greater 
of Aryan degree, preserved their purity. Even within historic times 
fair-comploxioned Brahmans havo followed in the wake of 
Mahratta plunderers, and seeing that the land was a pleasant land, “flowing with 
milk and honey,” havo abided in it. But a fair-complexioned Hindu of tho 
south can almost in every caso assert that his ancestors came from tho north, 
within a comparatively recent period, and in proportion to his fairness are tho 
probabilities of his Aryan descent. 

Tho Mussulman conquerors of India have, in later years, undergone precisely 

Mussulman dogunur*. * ho same P roce8a ot ' raco degeneration as tho early Aryans did 
mil ‘ in their southern progress. In their case probably tho rever- 
sion to aboriginal typo has been a more rapid process than in 
tho case of the Aryans, who were hedged around with rigid caste rules ; the Mus- 
sulman invaders havo ever had a fatal facility for intermarrying with tho peoplo of 
>he country, and it is no wonder that, physically and montally, they should have 
lallcn to the level of the people over whom they ruled. They havo further 
at tempted to proselitise, and sometimes employed force in the conversion of the 
people, drawing around theyi many of the despised helots of the Hindu tribes, 
and thus assimilating their race in closer bonds with tho aboriginal inhabitants. 
Probably three-fourths of the Mahomedans of Southern India are wholly 
alj^rigma], as regards race. 

/ In all that follows, therefore, in regard to the divisions of castes, it must 
Raoo diatiuHions of be understood that however strictly caste differences mav 
now mostly new Do maintained, there are not, in the south of India 
obiuoiutcd those marked race distinctions between the “twice-born” 


Kpcont 

^uthward 

cuaioH. 


tion 
turo. 


(1) Kaox, Tho IUceo of Men, p. 60. 
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Aryan and Sudra castos now observable, which, in an early period of Hindu 
history, undoubtedly existed. Caste has become, in later days* an institu- 
tion wholly different from what it was in its origin— a measure to prevent 
the admixture of the white and dark races. No one can look at the 
Hindu peoplo of this part of India now-a-days without tho conviction that the 
fusion of races has been more or less complete, and that tho fair-complexioned 
Aryans have, for the most part, disappeared in the presence of the more 
numerous dark races, to whom India is a soil in which they can prosper and 
multiply. The fair northern Brahmans are delicate exotics in Southern India. 
They cannot labor in employments requiring exposure to a tropical sun, any 
more than Anglo-Saxons can. They are probably shorter lived than the darker 
races, and if they had to work for their living as the black-skinned Pitllies and 
Pariahs do, exposed all day long to the fierce heat of a tropical sun, they would 
soon die out. The plains of Southern India never could have supported a pure 
Aryan stock. 

• 

In Southern India there is a curious division of Hindu castes, which exists 
nivillimiH of -n K i.t" n0 otlu ' r P^t of the country— tho division of the “ right ” 
,ind “Ht” hand chhUm ^ and “ left ” (Idangei) hands. Tho origin of the dis- 

tinction is lost in obscurity ; hut we have seen that a similar division exists 
amongst tho Sakti worshippers, although these religious sects appear to be in no 
way connected with the division of the Sudras into right and left hamls. The 
peoplo themselves can give no satisfactory account of the origin of the distinction. 
Some years ago when M. Pasquior, author ot a ldstory of India, was writing his 
book, ho endeavoured to obtain some information on the subject, and applied 
to influential Brahmans of Pondicherry to assist him. These gentlemen 
referred tho question to the chief (.Jam of Chidambram, who referred it to learned 
pundits of Taujore. These again passed on the question to the Arch-Brahman of 
Jagornath, lie, in liis turn, to the* Brahmanical Oollego of Benares, and tho 
result of all these inquiries was that M. Pasquicr waS no wiser in the end than 
in the beginning. Not a single authority could throw any light upon the 
division of the castes into “ right ” and “ left ” hands. Abbe Dubois, after a 
life time of familiar intercourse with the natives, could make nothing of it. Tho 
fact of tho existence of such a distinction has frequently intruded itself un- 
pleasantly upon the attention of Government, and in many feuds between the 
rival “ hands,” the peace has only been restored on calling out troops. Whatever 
tho origin of .tho dispute, it seems certain that tho castes of tho “ right hand” 
fraternity Claim certain privileges which they jealously deny to those of tho 
“left” hand. The right hand castes, for instance, claim the prerogative of 
riding on horse-back in processions, and of appearing with standards bearing 
certain devices, and of erecting twelve pillars to sustain their marriago 
booths, while the left hand castos may not have more than eleven pillars, nor use 
the standards and ensigns belonging to tho right hand fraternity. 

♦S t 

The quarrels arising out of these small differences of opinion were ^ 
frequent and serious in the seventeenth century that in the town of Madras it 
was found necessary to mark the respective boundaries of the right and left hand 
castes, and to forbid tho right hand castes in tl eir processions from occupying 
the streets of the left hand, and rice remi. 
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Tlie following list shows the more important of the castes which take part 
in the disputed of the rival “ hands ” : — t 


Left Hand. 

Chet ties. 

Artisans. 

Oilmongers. 

Wo\vi\S. 

Patnavais. 

Leather workers (males). 
Pullies (females). 


flight Hand. 

Vellalars. 

Lvavarics. 

Komi ties. 

Accountants. 

Silk weavers. 

Pullies (males). 

Pariahs. 

Leather workers (females). 


It is curious that the females of two of the inferior castes should take 
different sides to their husbands in these disputes. The wives ot the agri- 
cultural laborers side with the left hand, while their husbands help in fight- 
i the battles of the right, and the shoemakers’ wives also take the side 
opposed to their husbarfds. During these factional disturbances the ladies who 
hold political views opposed to those of their husbands deny to the latter all the 
privileges of the connubial state. Certain castes take no part in these feuds, 
and occupy a neutral position. These are Brahmans, Kshatriyas, shepherds, and 
the mixed castes (Satan i), who have practically foresworn casto observance. 

ThSs singular division of the people is unknown in Bengal or Northern 
India. It obtains in greatest force in the extreme south, and it is not a little 
remarkable that history and tradition should bo silent regarding the origin of 
the custom. It is another instance of the tendency of the caste system to go 
ou extending beyond the limits which its early progenitors assigned to it. 

Tho use of the terms “ high ” and “ low ” caste in official descriptions of 
the people, is to be deprecated. 

The French Government at Pondicherry, and our own British Government, 
hav.o frequently been asked to defino what is a u high ” caste 

Ubo of (he* term* J . . 

“high arid “low ' 1 and what a “ low ” caste, but our administrators, not at all 
ambitious of pulling tho proverbial hornet’s nest about 
their ears, have prudently declined to attempt a definition of this knotty point. 
The “ twiec-born ” castes claim to be above all other grades of society, just as 
the Norman conquerors of England claimed a superior social position to the 
Saxons whom thoyjbund in possession. Among these three castes there are no 
contentions as to plaeo and position, but it is not so with the §rcat mass of 
aboriginal inhabitants, who accepted the position of Sudras under the casto 
system of the Aryans. Here every sub-division contends for a bettor position 
than the one it occupies in public esteem. 

Some of the so called “ low” castes, and Pariahs, represent a people who 
were supreme in Southern India before the casto system was forced upon them, 
while the claims of the higher castes, to purity of descent, are sometimes more 
fian dubious. Caste is already learning to accommodate itself to existing con- 
ditions, and any attempt to define tho respective positions of each caste would 
only help to perpetuate a social peculiarity, which has lived its day, and which is 
now the greatest bar to the advance of the Indian people in civilization and 
aptitude for self-government. 
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THE PRIESTHOOD (Brahmans). > 

The numbor of persons classified in the census returns as Brahmans is 
1,095,445, of whom 547,027 are males and 548,418 are females, the proportion 

of the latter to the former being 100 - 3 to 100 males. The 

Distribution. . . . * 

distribution of tins important caste is not a little curious, and 
s^ows very conclusively that the Aryan colonization of the yiouth could never 
have been the result of the conquest and subjugation of the aboriginal races. 

They are most numerous in Canara, and in the northern districts of the 
Presidency. In South Canara they are Id per cent., and in Ganjam they consti- 
tute 6*9 per cent, of the Hindu population. In the Godavery district 5*8 per cent. ; 
in the Kistna 7*2 per cent. ; in Nellore 4*9 per cent. ; in Chingleput 3*6 per cent. ; 
in South' Arcot 1*9 per cent. In the Tanjore district still further south, vve find 
a sudden rise to 6*8 per cent. In Trichinopoly again the proportion diminishes 
to 2*7 per cent. ; in Madura only 1*8 per cent. In Tinnevelly, the most southern 
district, 3*5 per cent. The Brahmans are rare in Coimbatore and Salem, where # 
the proportions are 1*6 and 1 *5 per cent, respectively. In the remaining districts 
they averago from 2’3 to 3*6 per cent, of the Hindu population. For the whole 
Presidency the average proportion of Brahmans is 3*7 per cent, of the Hindu 
population. The unequal distribution of the Brahman population is probably tho 
Cau8( , 9 of uucqua i ail . resul t, of the occupation of favorite sites by the Aryan people in 
triimtiun. ancient times. When Rama went forth on his twelve years’ 

wanderings into tho jungles, we read in tho Rdniaijann of his meeting with soli- 
tary Brahman sagos, dwelling as hermits, amongst savage races, on the banks of 
rivers liko the Godavery, Kistna, &c. The southern rivers in early times 
acquired repute as the abodes of sanctified Brahmans (Rishis), and the tendency 
was for the Aryan colonists to make for tho valleys and deltas of the Godavery*, 
Kistna, Cauvery, Vigai, and Tambrapoorni, where the soil was fertile, the water 
abundant and good, and the land pleasant to dwell in, rather than to spread 
themselves over tho forests and high lands of the interior, where the savage 
Bdhlmds and aboriginal races held possession. On .the western side of India 
the Brahmans passed down from tho Konkan and Deccan, in comparatively 
recent times, and sottled more abundantly in Canara than they did in the 
southern district of Malabar. The Malabar Brahmans are thought to have been 
manufactured out of a fishing caste. This legend liowover is doubtful, and in 
all probability they represent an early immigration, subsequently isolated and 
cut off from the rest of India, by geographical position. Thus it is that the 
Brahman population of the present day is diffused most numerously in favored 
localities. As time went on, and certain places became holy and famous in 
connexion with the great men of tho past, an impetus would be given to suc- 
cessive bands of colonists and settlers to migrate to the favored spots. The 
aboriginal rulers of the country encouraged such migrations moreover by grants 
of lands, and by establishing temples and schools of learning, and by endowing 
them. There is a tradition that Brahmans were invited to settle in the valley 
of the Kistna river about the third century A.D., and they certainly seem to 
have made no progress in the south, prior to the decline of the Buddhist religion, 
The great antiquity claimed for the Brahman occupation of tho south is entirely 
without foundation. 
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The religious divisions of the Brahmans in this Presidency are, as in all 
Religious divisions of other castes, broadly those of Somites , Vishnavaites , and 
Brobmann. Lingdycts , but a fovv other religionists have been classed under 

the head of Brahmans. 


The following are the numbers of each 

\ 

Numbers. 

Percentage 

of 

each Soct. 

X 

Sivaites 



717,77-1 

655 

Vishnavaites 



365,352 

33*4 

Lingayets .. 



1,500 

01 

Other Religions ... 



1,(501 

0-2 

Roman Catholic Christians 



3,058 

0-3 

Protestant Christians 



39 ' 

O' 004 

JainsO 



5,521 

Total... 1,095,445 

0*5 

Aoo 


Here wo see that the worship of Siva, or practically, the worship of destructive 
divinities, is the popular cult amongst the Brahmans of the south of India. 
In the Ganjam district, close upon the scene of tho worship of Vishnu in his 
incarnation as Jn go ninth , the Vishnavaites amongst tho Brahmans are in excess 
of tho Sivaites, and the same result is found in the Bellary and Chingleput 
districts, in both of which celebrated Vishnu temples are locatod, but in every 
other district tho Sivaite form of worship predominates. 

Tftero are at present three great divisions amongst the Brahmans as regards 
thoir religious philosophy. These are tho Smdrtds, Mddhwds, and Sri Vishnavds. 
Tho Smartas are the followers of Sankara Auharya, and while honoring tho 
^ whole Hindu triad, they especially worship Siva. In philoso- 

phy they aro Adwaitas, that is, they believe that there is but 
flno soul in tho Universe, the soul of man being identical with that of God. The 
Madhwas arc the followers of Madiiwa Charya, and ascribe 
supreme honor to Vishnu. They are Dwaitas in philosophy, 
and believe that the human soul is distinct from that of God. The Sri 
□ ' \r' i Vishnavas are the disciples and followers of Ramanuja, and 

are, of course, worshippers of Vishnu. They hold philosophical 
views somewhat different from tho other two sects. While they believe that the 
divine and human souls arc in some respects identical, yet, for all human purposes 
they are regarded as distinct, and that in life the human soul is subordinate and 
responsible to the divine soul. They are “ Visishta Adwaitas ,” “ or Adwaitas with 
a difference.” These philosophical speculations on tho nature 6f the soul and 
its relations with the Supreme, are derived mostly from the views of the three 
great apostles of the Vedantist schools, who taught and flourished in Southern 
India, viz., Sankara Auharya in the ninth century, Ramanuja in the twelfth 
century, and Madhwacharya a little later. The distinctions aro vital amongst 
Brahmans, but have no place in tho theology of the common people. 

#Jt was proposed by the late Mr. Gover that the census tabulation should 
_^/£pocify tho number of Brahmans of each of these great religious sects, but pro- 
bably some difficulty occurred in the execution of tho intention, for in the 
system of classification laid down by him, the idea was abandoned. However, 


M4iUiw4h. 


(1) The Jains are not Brahmans at all, bat some Jains were reUrnod as “ Jain Brahmans/’ and theso were 
errouoously inoludod amongst Brahmans in the tables referring to religion and caste. 
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the present arrangement classes the Sri Vishnavas and Madhwas as “ Vishnu- 
mites," and the SmArtas as “ Similes " 

The Lingdyet Brahmans are very few in number. They belong to that 
division of the Jangams termed Arddhyds. They accept the 
doctrinos of tho Jangams, except that they retain their caste, 
and wear the sacred thread. , 

The Native Christian Brahmans are found principally in South Canara. 

Thoy were originally from the Konkan, ami, it is stated, were 


Ling4yets. 


Christians. 


/ 


forcibly converted to Christianity by the Portuguese/ 1 ) They 
still retain some caste customs, such as refraining from eating the flesh of the 
cow, &c., but are said to be extremely observant of the rites and ceremonies of the 
Romish Church. 

The Brahmans who havo embraced Protestantism are very low in number. 
The functions of tho priestly caste, as laid down in the Code of Menu, are — 


1st . — Ydjanam \ i.e., performances of holy sacrifices. 

2nd . — Yoajanam , assisting at the performance of such by others. 

Oatiee of Brahmans, ^rd. — Adhiyayanam, i.e., reading tho VtinAS. 

4th. — Adhiydpanam, i.e., teaching the Vedas, / 

5 th. — -Dunam, i.e., making gifts. \ 

6th. — Prithi graham , accepting gifts. ^ 

If any of theso means of existence failed in supporting Brahmans, they riught 
be permitted to resor^ to the occupations of tho inferior classes, with ccrtapi restric- 
tions as to the articles in which they might trade, supposing them to select the 
occupation of a Vaisya. We shall now be able to sco how far the Brahmans have 
kept to the legitimate employments of their caste, and in what way they have 
departed from the rule of life which the Shdstras lay down for them. If we turn 
to the tables showing how the various castes are employed in the different 
districts, we shall find some extraordinary revelations in regard to tho present 
social position of the Brahmans. 

The male Brahman population of the Presidency is 547,027, and of these 


Present occupations 

338,934, or 01*9 per 

cent., are entered 

in tho occupation 

of Brahmans, 


columns, and are thus accounted for : — 

• 




No. employed. 

Proportion in 100. 



Government Civil Service 

... 8,837 

1*6 

Professional 

... - 

Military or Police Service 

747 

01 



Learned Professions . . 

... 18,499 

34 



^Minor do 

... 55,504 

10*2 

Domestic 


Personal Service 

... 19,584 

36 


c 

Traders ... ... ... 

... 12,910 

2*4 

Commercial 

'** l Conveyers 

969 

0*2 

Agricultural 

... 

Cultivators 

... 132,443 

24*2 * 



Gress 

165 

0*03 



Food 

... 1,778 

0*3 



Metals 

20 

0*003 

Industrial 


Construction 

55 

001 



Books 

40 

0007 



Household goods 

16 

0*003 



Combustibles 

11 * 

0002 


(1) Ph&roah’a Gaaettear of South India, p, 651. 


34 
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No employed. 

Proportion in 1 


r Laborers ... 

5,384 

10 

indefinite ami* j 

Property ... 

64,545 

11*7 

Unproductive. 

Unproductive 

15,529 

29 


^Others 

1,898 

03 



3518,934 

619 


Wo find l'G per cent, of male Brahmans in the civil service of the 
\Sovcrnmont. In Bellary 4 *6 per cent, of’ the Brahmans are 
j vommcnt Semco. ^hus employed, while iii the Ganjam district there are only *4 
per cent. The reason of the great difference is t hat in Ganjam the writer or 
accountant castes aro mainly the village officials, while in Bellary, when we 
obtained possession of the country, there were no hereditary village officials of the 
writer castes, and Brahmans, as the only educated people, were inducted into 
the office. 


The Brahnianioal element is strong in all the higher offices open to natives 
ot . India in the civil departments, hi every department of the administration 
there are representatives of this great class, who have boon the first to seize upon, 
and profit by, the opportunities offered to the people of India of educating them- 
# selves in western knowledge under the Bril ish rule. 

fn the military and police departments of Government the Brahmans number 
only 747, or '1 percent., and nearly all these belong to the police. Military 
duty is *110 more congenial to the southern Brahmans 110 % than it was in the 
days when they separated from the great warrior caste to assume priestly 
functions. , 


In the learned and minor professions there aro a considerable proportion of 
nrnimiinm us euitiva- Brali mans employed, some as family and temple priests, some as 
v* uud luiuiiioMt't ti. astrologers, some as calendar Brahmans, or almanack makers, 


some as lawyers and doctors. In trade and commerce too 13,879 find occupation, 
but the great, bulk of this community aro occupiers aud cultivators of land, or derive 


their income from the possession of landed property. 132, 143, or 24*2 per cent., 
of t^e male Brahmans are classed as cultivators; and 64,5 45, or 117 per cent., 
as deriving income from property. As regards the cultivating Brahmans, their 


numbers vary greatly in different districts. In Tinnevelly 41*5 por cent, of the 


Brahmans are cultivators, in Ghingleput 40*5 per cent., in South Canara S9’4 


por cent., while in Malabar, Cuddapah, and Vizagapatam only 8*2, 7*5, and 6*8 
per cent, respectively are engaged in such occupations. 


In the southern districts, where the ryotwary system of tenure prevails, the 
Brahman landholders aro described mainly as “ cultivators.” As a rule, they do 
not wopk with their own bauds in agricultural pursuits, but employ laborers of 
the old servile races to till the ground, or enter into arrangements with them, to 
enjoy the lion’s share of the profits of cultivation. In tbo northern districts, and 
in Tanjore, the Brahman land-owners figure chiefly as the “ owners ” of property 
(larffl) and as deriving their incomes from property. This means that in former 
days pious rajahs granted lands to Brahmans with the object of increasing 
learning and religious observances in their dominions, whereas these lands are 
now, to a large extent, in the hands of secular Brahmans, who do nothing in 
furtherance of the objocts for which the lands were alienated from the State. 
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The following abstract will show the proportions of male Brahmans in the 
. , . several districts who either cultivate land under their own 

Proportion of cultiva- % 

tion and landholders. supervision, or derive their incomes from landed property : — 



Occupied in 


Cultivation 

Property. 


Proportion per cent. 

Ganjam 

30-9 

4-2 

Yizagapatam 

6-8 

3 . r 3 

Godavery 

lly ) 

39*3 

Kistna • • • 

20*9 

12 9 

Nellore ... 

207 

10-9 

Cuddapah 

7*5 

23*9 

Bellary 

184 

5*3 

Kurnool 

9*9 

25*1 

Chingleput 

40*5 

0-5 

North Arcot ... 

31-2 

4*4 

South Areot 

30*4 

1-3 

Tanjore 

120 

243 ) 

Trichinopoly 

310 

0*4 

Madura 

# 387 

07 

Tinnevelly 

41*5 

04 

Coimbatore 

22*9 

04 

Nilgiris 

0*5 


Salem ... 

20' 8 

1-8 

South Canara 

39 4 

0*02 

Malabar ... ... — 

8*2 

1*4 

Madras ... 

11 

2-9 

• 

y 

21*2 

117 

It will thus bo seen that the Brahmans have gradually shifted their pi 

from that of mere priests, teachers, and beggars 

to th 


iandud hn »r?stooracy * of substantial one of a landed aristocracy. All other occupations 
the South. f a( ] 0 i n to insignificance in comparison with that of landholders. 

As a rule, Brahman cultivators have secured for themselves the best lands in tho 
country. By tho proceeds of the land, tilled by serf-labor, they have increased in 
substance and grown wealthy, but they have contributed little or nothing by 
their own exertions, or foresight, to this result. A Brahman farmer considers it 
beneath his dignity to plough with his own hands, or to do any work beyond 
that of directing his laborers, or arranging with his sub-tenants. 

Upon tho various industrial employments, Brahmans, except in the Presi- 
.* denev town, where caste intolerance has had to accommo- 

Induatrial employ- J „ , , ... , , 

menu. date itself to the conditions ot the place, have hardly entered 

at all. As laborers, without any distinct occupation, they are numerous pnly in 
the Ganjam district, where, according to Dr. Hunter/ 1 ) Brahmans have been, in 
past times, manufactured out of the inferior castes. It is not improbable that a 
similar process of conversion of lower castes into Brahmans has occurred in tho 
south, but the present occupations of tho caste do not warrant tho assumption 
that such has been the case on a scale of any magnitude. 

The Aryan communities of the south have much degenerated as regards 
race and complexion, but their early instincts appear to have been to stick by 


(l) OrisBa by W. W. Hunter, vol i., p 252" 
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t he land, and in all the changing circumstances of the country they have held 
fast to it as their primary occupation, the more intellectual duty of studying the 
Vedas, and thb performance of priestly functions, being left to the few, and in 
no way regarded by the bulk of the Brahman population. 

The number of Brahmans classed amongst the unproductive classes is 
Unproductive Brah. 16,520. They represent the persons of this caste who subsist 
on alms, and lead a mendicant life, according to the primary 
rules of their ord^r. The proportion of such persons is only 2*9 out of a 
hundred of male Brahmans, and in this respect also there is a great difference in 
the past and the present. It is no longer looked upon by the bulk of the Brah- 
mans of the south as meritorious to subsist on the bounty of the charitable. 
The bulk of them do not attempt to conform to Menu’s precepts in this respect, 
but prefer to gain their living in other and more honorable ways. The change 
on the whole is for the public advantage. j 

As regards their origin t he Brahmans of Southern India are mostly what 
Divisions of Drab, are called Drarida Brahmans, although there are some Oaur 
or Northern Brahmans as well. 

The Vancha Dmnda and Pane ha daunt divisions are as follows : — 


Dm aulas. 

1. Andhra. 

2 . Mulnntta. 

3. Dravida. 

4. Kannttaca. 

5 . Our jar. 


Gaums* 

] Ilandjia. 
2. Saras wat. 
‘f Oaur. 

4. Utkala. 

5. Matliila. 


These divisions are again sub-divided into numerous others, named after 
districts, petty towns, or tillages. 

Lhe (itnir and DrdnJa Brahmans - do not eat together or intermarry, and 
the Gain- tribes arc entirely distinct from ono another, but the Drdcida or South- 
ern Brahmans, us regards the lour first divisions, may eat together, although 
they rarely intermarry. Sherring states that Malirdtta and Guzer&ti Brahmans 
have been settled Irom generation to generation as permanent inhabitants of 
Benares, and yet t here is no intermingling between them and the northern 
tribes of Brahmans, and they continue as much" distinct from them as if they 
were a separate race of beings. 

The Mali rat la Brahmans are, beyond doubt, the most intellectual and 
M.hratta Br»h- energetic division ol tho casto. AVhcn the Mahrdttas overran 
l'h° south and established a kingdom in Tanjore, the Brah- 
mans settled in large numbers wherever they could obtain lands, and the descend- 
ants of thoso Mahratta Brahmans liavo always occupied a prominent place in 
tho civil administration of the southern districts. They aro essentially a' fair- 
complhxioned people. Some even with light greyish eyes and aquiline features. 
In western India these Mahratta Brahmans are at the head of the agricultural 
community, and hold almost a monopoly of office as village accountants, &o. 

The A ndhra or Telinga Brahmans havo, according to Sherring, eight sub- 
divisions, who do not eat together or intermarry. They are found mostly in the 
Northern or Coded Districts, but some have migrated to the south or Tamil 
districts. 


The Dravida Brahmans are those who inhabit the Tamil country. These, 
as a rule, are scarcely distinguishable in features or complexion from the 
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other castes of the south. In Malabar the Brahmans are called Namburi , 
and they have no communication with Tamil Brahmans. They hpid each other 
in the greatest contempt. The Namtyris are a remarkably fine, and physically 
handsome, race of people, and the legend of their origin from a race of fishermen 
is very improbable. The Kamataca Brahmans are chiefly found in Mysore, 
Bellary, and Canara. There are about eight divisions amongst them, named 
principally after the locality of residence. They are mainly cultivators and 
village servants. 

The Guzcrdti Brahmans aro not numerous in the Madras Presidency. They 
are reputed to be devoted to the study of Sanscrit literature in their own country. 
•They hbld little or no intercourse with other of the Dravida tribes of Brahmans. 
There are said to be 84 sub-divisions amongst them. 

The Gotrams , or families of the Brahmans, it is impossible to speak of with 
certainty. Some of the native authorities give as many as 
155, but others say 39, 10, 9, 19. The original Gotrams were 
named after Seven famous Rishis, but now-a-day it seems to be the practice* to 
describo the classes of Brahmans according to the country or village from which 
they first migrated, and hence the sub-divisions are so numerous and confused 
that no two authorities agree as to flic number, or names of them. The names 
of some of these Gut nuns are appended : — * 

1. KYiseapa. 

2. Bharadwaja. 

3. Vanish ta. 

i. (lauthama. 

5. Vis wain ithra. 


Gdtrams. 


6. Athreya. 

7. Bathr&yana. 

8. Agasthya. 


9. Jamadagni. 

10. Swath athra Cap is 

11. Kausica. 

12. Strivateha. 

13. Bhargava. 

14. Pardsara. 

15. Kanvantha. 

10. My th ley a. 


The great, difference 
>etwoen Brahmans and 
other classes is in the 
objects of their wor- 
ship. 


Amongst tho Brahman community this one fact stands 
betwoen Brahmans and ou fc c l ear an d distinct, that they do not indulge in the worship 
of Grama Drcnta, the village gods, to which tho aboriginal 
population almost exclusively l)ow down. 

It is not pretended that there are not hero and there apostate Brahmans 
who, for filthy lucre’s sake, will degrade their office by serving in village tem- 
ples, and doing homage to the gods of the people. In Tinnevelly, according to 
one authority, some Brahmans join in such worship, and the Tahsildar of the 
Virdachollum taluq reports that Gwruhil Brahmans in tho Tamil districts of 
Southern India do so, but the great mass of the Brahmanical caste have kept 
themselves, to somo extent, aloof from the debasing beliefs of the dark races of 
the South. Much that, is foolish, bloody, and indecent has undoubtedly been 
incorporated into the Brahmanical worship, but such as it is, this worship, 
public and private, is directed mainly to Siva, Vjsijnu, or Sakti, not to tho 
Si gods many n of tho multitude. It is accounted a dishonorable thing for a 
Brahman to connect himself with the worship of village deities. In reviewing the 
manners and customs of the other castes, we shall see how wide is tho gulf iu 
this respect between the Brahman and the other sections of tho community. 

As regards general customs, the widows of Brahmans $re not permitted to 
re-marry, nor is concubinage amongst them tolerated as a 
Customs of Brahmans* ^ caS {. e p rac tice. They burn their dead, except young children 

j&nd mendicants, who are usually buried. 

35 
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Some Brahmans are so far vegetarians, that their animal diet is restricted 
to milk, curds^ and buttor, but others again eat mutton, goat-flesh, and fish, 
sparingly. As a rule they are a temperate people, eschewing intoxicating 
beverages; but in large towns, and amongst the younger men, who are impatient 
of the trammels caste imposes upon them, the use of strong drinks is becoming 
common. Brahmans are not fond of an activo life of physical exertion. They 
eat too much sugar and butter in their diet, arid grow fat early in life. 

1 he following quotation from Sherrings — “ Hindu Tribes and Castes " — gives 
a very fair exposition of the present position of the caste, in which I agree in the 
main : — 


“ I ho Brulunan occupies the highest rank among Hindus for at least three reasons. The first is 
his assumed sanctity. By the people generally he is regarded as a pure, stainless, twice-born being, 
divine as well as human, worthy of unbounded admiration and worship He is the priest of the Hindu 
religion, directing the ceremonies performed at tho temples, sacred wells, sacred tanks, sacred rivers, and 
at all other hallowed places throughout the land. He is present to sanction, and give effect to, the great 
social festivals of his countrymen held at marriages, at births of sons, and at deaths. IIo casts the 
horoscope, tells tho lucky days, gives spiritual counsel, whispers Mantra* or mysterious words, executes 
magical incantations and charts, and is at once household god, family priest, and general preceptor 
and guide in behalf of the many millions of Hindus residing in the vast country lying between the 
Himalayas and Cape Comorin. 

4 The second reason of the Brahman’s superiority is that for many ages, perhaps from the outset 
of his career, when, with other Aryans, he first entered the plains of India, he has been intellectually 
in advance of the rest of the Hindu race. Endowed with an extremely subtle, rather than a powerful, 
mind which by long habit perpetuated from age to ago, and from family to family, lie has trained to 
the utmost keenness— dogmatic, self-willed, pertinacious, and extremoly arrogant and vain, he has 
in turn encountered and beaten the intellects of all the other tribes, and has attained the position of 
a victor, with whom it is considered to he hopeless infatuation to contend. 

“ The thir(1 rca8cm 18 a consequence of the second. The Brahman is not only a thinking, but also 
a reading man. He possesses, and perhaps reads, the holy canon— V6das, Shastras, and Pur£mh. 
He has been tho author of Hindu literature ; he has interpreted its secrets to his countrymen; he 
ha* sharpened his own understanding by its instrumentality, hut has withheld it from them. 


44 Other reasons might easily be adduced to account for the Brahman’s olevution above all other 
Hindu tribes. But these arc some of the most important, and will suffice. Light of complexion his 
forehead ample, his countenance of striking significance, his lips thin, and mouth expressive, his eyes 
quick and sharp, his fingers long, his carriage nolfle and almost sublime ; tho true Brahman, uncon- 
taminated by European influence and manners, with h.s intense self-consciousness, with the prond 
conviction of superiority depicted in every muscle of Ids face, and manifest in every movement of his 
body, is a wonderful specimen of humanity walking on Hod's Earth. 

“Yet tho Brahman has lived his day. His prestige is rapidly on the decline, and is only 
maintained at its ancient pitch in remote villages and in the fastnesses of suporstition in great cities 
Here, as of old, it envelop him like a glory. But tho further he moves from such places, the more 
dnu becomes the glory, until it fades away altogether. Education and other influences are treating 
tho Brahman roughly. Yet tl.e fault is Ins own. • He has lmd a better start by reason of his great 
natural endowments than any Hindu of tho other castes below him ; hut ho has neglected his 
opportunities. 1 fear he has been too proud, too soil-satisfied, to avail himself of them Some of his 
race not uiany-have however done so, and succeeded. But, in proportion to their numbers and 
importance, the Brahmans, especially the pundits, or those Brahmans who are regarded as men of 
learning, not merely by other castes, hut also by members of their own, have not applied themselves 
to the acquisition of the knowledge imparted in the colleges and schools established by the English 
in Iinlia to an equal degree with some of the castes inferior to them (I.) 

." Kducation iu tho Kur,, l ,uiln 80,180 18 f88t stripping the Brahman of his divine assumptions, and 
redoing him to the condition of ordinary humanity. But to this condition ho does not wish to come. 
Wm he. in the spirit of true philosophy, to submit calmly to the changes Which are coming over tbs 


(1) This remark does not apply to the Brahmans of Southern India. They have been the first to appreciate tho 
of Intof* ^ m EnSUlJl UdU “ UUD ’ a “ d t “ V<J ‘ Jm0rt * mono l K>) 5' ot ths higto administrative office, open to native 
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land, and endeavour to turn them to his own advantage, he might still occupy the highost position 
intellectually among all Hindu tribes, as he has done so long and so persistently. But his belief in 
Brahmanism, in the systems, and habits, and traditions of his ancestors prevents from exercising 
a wise judgment in the rflattor. He claims, in virtue of his casto, spocial honor and attention. 
Should he condescend to receive or impart instruction in his own dearly cherished sacred literature, 
in the edtfcational establishments organized by the Uovernmeut or missionaries in the country, he 
must bo granted exceptional privileges. From a kindly, though perhaps injurious, consideration for 
his sensitiveness, such exceptional privileges he, for the most part, obtains. Similarly, in other 
concerns, he likes to regard himself as needing special arrangements for meeting his special circum- 
stances. And it must be confessed ho is very often successful in attaining his wishes, not only with 
Europeans, but also with Hindus, fur they both desiro to pay him respect for the sake of what ho is> 
and of the brilliant associations connected with his tribe. Yet it is certain that lie is thereby left 
behind in the groat raco of improvement which the Hindus have commenced. 

“ Sometimes — and the instances are not infrequent, and indeed in certain parts of the country aro 
numerous — the Brahman is content to stand on a level with others, and easts in his lot with them. 
At once he proves his equality with the best of them, and often his superiority. He is quick in the 
acquisition of knowledge ; he makes a sharp accountant, he is a clever diplomatist ; an acute lawyer ; 
a subtle, if not a profound, judgo ; an accomplished professor; anolfoctive writer. lie need never be 
ashamed of his abilities, or ask special favors for himself. Ho is by nature mentally strong ; "hiitl 
might, if he chose, be in future the leader of public thought in India As ho has been in the past. 

“ But he is not prepared for such a social revolution, and is consequently unconsciously giving 
place rapidly to others fur below him in caste rank, and who, in former times, were oflittle or no 
consideration at all, but who aro now already tripping him up and passing on to tho front. The 
Kayasth or writer caste, and tho Vaisya or trading caste, are seizing tho golden opportunities that 
education, civilization, and a thousand favorable circumstances are, in those days, placing within the 
reach of tjpj natives of India, and arc striving with conspicuous success to make tho best use of them. 
It is not too much to affirm that in regard to the past they are taking in tho development and growth 
of tho nation, and in promoting its prosperity they are even at the prosent timo of more account than 
tho Brahmans, blindly treading the old well-worn tracks, which, from the infatuation of obstinacy and 
folly, they seem unwilliug and unable to abandon.” 


THE WARRIOR CASTES (. K*hat.rhjaH ). 

The next caste in importance, according to Brahmanical authority, is the 
warrior or governing class. The modern representatives of 
•omm^ r ' y ?o “sou’tieru tliis order of the community aro not numerous in Southern 
Indl ® - India. Tho consus returns account for only*190,415 of them 

in the whole Presidency, and of these 97,115 are malos and 93,300 females, tho 
proportion of the latter being only 96 to 100 males. 

The Kshatriyas form only O' 6 per cent, of the Hindu population. 

They are most numerous in Vizagapatam, Godavery, Nelloro, Cuddapah, 
North Arcot, "South Canara, and the town of Madras. 

In the far south of Tinnevelly there is a colony of Rajputs in Strivilli- 
puttur taluq, where there are some thousands of them, but how, and when, 
they came to settle there, I have not been able to ascertain. In the districts 
where there wer# formerly large independent territories, it was the custom of 
the rulers to employ Rajputs as soldiers and peons, and thus their southward 
migration would be accounted for. 

The Rajputs of the south have undoubtedly degeneratod. Evon in 
' • . Northern India their custom of choosing low-caste women 

toown. for wives has caused a deterioration ot race, and so tar as 

■Complexion and general appearances go, there is very little in the Rajputs of 
.the present day.to indicate their Aryan origin. 
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The sub-divisions of the Kshatriyas found in this part of India are chiefly 
of tho following classes : — 


Arasar (Tamil) 

Oorya Kshatriya 
Bondiliar 
Bhut Riijah 
Manu ... 

Pandyakulam 

Rnjavar (Tt'lugu) 
Nandainandalam Rajulu 
Murikin&ti Jtiijah 
Suryavarnsapu Rajulu 


... King’s Caste. * 

Kshatriyas of the Oorya country. 

... Rajputs of spurious origin. * , 
... Bards who sing the praises of kings. 
... Name implying descent from a Menu* 
... Descendants of Pandiyas. 

... King’s caste. 

Of the Nandamandala country. 

Named from the locality. 

... Of the Solar race. 


Of those tho most numerous are the Bonddiar and Jlhnt Itljdli sub-castes. 

In tho census classification, some of tho headmen of other tribes are returned 
Some entries in th. as Kshalri y as 5 and amongst the Christian Shanars of Tinne- 
- Sio. , ' etu,n8 vel1 ^ aboufc 2 > 000 have returned themselves as of tho warrior 

caste, ^ The tendency of the people to assume a caste descent 
above what they are entitled to is so great, that considerable caution must bo 
exercised in admitting that the whole of the persons classed as Kshatriya a have 
any claim to the titlo. 


Of tho ordinary Rajput, there is very little to remark. They are nowhere an 
iMjpnis. ‘ important class of the community. They are largely engaged 

m agriculture; somo own estates and live on the income 
derived from their property ; a few are in the civil and military service of the 
Government; more aro in personal service, and occupied as laborers, and some 
in trade. (IV2 per cent, of the males are entered in the occupation columns as 
engaged in some employment, Tn their general customs they resemble the 
Brahmans more than any ot her class. Five out of fourteen authorities consulted 
on tho subject report that in religion they worship tho village deities as well as 
B,v * op VlSHNlT * Tbro ° authorities describe them as addicted to Sakti worship, 
and two say that they adore fire (m/a/j. They observe the Bootee and Dasmih 
festivals, and tin? festivals connected with Siva, Vishnu, or Sakti worship. They 
burn their dead, except young children, and their widows are not re-married. 

The Got ran of Rajputs are derived from tho names of Rishis, but no 
information has been given in rcg'ard to the number. 

I lie Bond'd i or Rond dun- Rajputs aro said to obtain their name from 

Bondiii Rdjpats. tIicir oountr y of oH £ in - " nd . Mr. Shewing says, the 
Bondela caste is to be found in Benaros, and tho Bondeoots are 
common in Oudo. They are said to have sprung from the union of a Rajput with 
a slave girl. O) The name is tho same, or nearly the same, in all the Dravi. 
dian languages. They claim to be Rajputs, but appear to Jiave degenerated, 
Tho Sim dr, of this sect, aro said to bury their dead, while the Vishnavaites burn. 
In (fie Kadri taluq of Cuddapali, all are said to bury. The custom in this 
respect appears to differ in different localities. Besides Siva and Vishnu 
worship, three of eight authorities who give particulars of this section of the 

Kshatriyas agree in stating that they worship village deities as well. All say 
that re-marriage ’of widows is not permitted ; one states that concubinage of 

(1) Elliot’s Supplementary Glossary, yol. i , p, 40. 
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widows is permissible, while seven agree that it is not. The Bondiliar Rdjputs 
are generally cultivators, peons , or the body guards of zemindars. 

The Bhat Rdjdhs hold a debateable position amongst the castes. Some 
assert that they have no claim to be considered Kshatriyas, 
while others admit the claim ; and, as a fact, they wear the 
* pavitra , or sacred thread, and for tho present they have been classed with the 
r warnor tribes. Sherring describes them as a mixed caste, springing from 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. Their caste name implies their position. They are the 
bards and minstrels who sing the praises of the Kshatriya race, or indeed of great 
men, in general, and especially of thoso who liberally reward tho singers. They 
are a wandering class, gaining a living by attaching themselves to the establish- 
ments of great’men, or in chanting the folk lore of the people. Tho practice of 
tbV caste, in regard to the disposal of the dead, is various : somo burn and some 
bi ly. Their treatment of widows is also a matter of local custom. In some 
di^ricts the widows may be re-married, and in others not; and the same remark 
applies to the concubinage of widows. They aro mostly Vjshnu worshippers'* 4 
ihd in only one district is it reported that they worship village deities, 
y The Kshatriya tribes in Southorn India have never had any acknowledged 
;j footing. It seems to be the case that the Brahmans colonized 

era ind^ le Sot°of S K8ht tho south independently of their aid, for except in a few locali- 
tnya ongm. ties, where the presence of Kshatriyas is easily accounted for, 

they hold no place. The kings of Southern India in ancient times made’no claim 
to descent from the warrior castes. Their origin was of much greater antiquity. 
Rdma, in his invasion of Ceylon, was assisted not by an army of monkeys, as the 
legend goes, but by the ugly and monkey-faced tribes of the south, a fierce and 
warlike people then, as now, and in physical power, endurance, and courage, as 
superior to the degenerate Kshatriya races of the nopth, as light is to darkness. 
An eminent authority has said : “ Tho fact is Rajputs have had their day, and 

are now a down-going race. Partly the furnishing df armies and feudal hosts has 
exhausted tho material, and corrupted the simplicity of their original villages ; 
partly infanticide and other causes tend to diminish their number. . . . They 
cook once a day with groat fuss and form, almost every man for himself, after 
the most approved Hindustani fashion, and are very particular about caste 
marks. Their widows may not re-marry ; and it is their excessive point of honor 
to marry their daughters to none but men of the best tribes, that renders the 
daughters such a burden to them, and makes female infanticide unfortunately so* 
common amoilgst them. Thoir wivos are again shut up after the Mahomcdan 
fashion, and are lost for agricultural labor.” 

In a former portion of this report I have spoken of the tendency^ of tho 
Degeneration of RAj. numerically stronger race to assume the dominant character- 
put tribe*. istics, in tho mixture of superior and inferior races. The 

degradation of the Rajputs is the result of intermixture with lower races, and 
their custom of slaying their own female infants tends to hasten their downward 
progress. Where these customs obtain it is not to be wondered at that the 
Kshatriyas should have ceased to yield those qualities which make armies and 
r&cdb invincible. The late Bengal army was composed nyiinly of Rajputs and 
Brahmans, and when the men mutinied and were left to their own guidance, 
they showed neither soldierly virtues, nor the common courage that might have 


(I) Campbell’* Ethnology of In die. 
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been expected of the descendants of an Aryan race. In these respects, and in 
physical strength and endurance, the hybrid Aryan race is not to be compared 
with the hardy, aboriginal tribes of the south, but this cbmmon-sense view of 
the question finds no favor with certain doctrinaires who argue that, because the 
southern tribes have had internal peace for three quarters of a century, they are 
no longer fitted for military service. 


THE TRADING CASTES (Celtics). 

The great division of the Hindus in ancient times into four classes, placed 
Tracing casten of traders and farmers in the third order, the Vaisyas. As 
mixed origin. they formed the strength of a community, they were ac- 

credited with an origin from the thighs or loins of Brahma. But in the present 
day tlio trading castes have got separated from the agriculturists, and in the 
Soflth of India it is the representatives of the trading classes alone whose 
claims to belong to tho Vaisyas aro generally admitted. In point of fact there 
can be no doubt that many of tho aboriginal pcoplo are now classified amongst 
tho trading castes, from tho simple fact that families have, for centuries past, 
confined themselves to trade, and have either taken the affix of “ Chetti >' or 
“ Sotti,” or the title has been accorded to them by common consent. 

Shearing remarks that u tho Vaisyas and Siidras have become so intimately 
blended that it is hard to point with precision to any leading distinction between 
them. All indeed, for tho most part, that can be said respecting them amounts 
to the statement, merely, that certain castes are purer Vaisyas or purer Siidras 
than others. Here and there a Vaisya caste may be found with an irreproachable 
liaeago for many generations.* * It is not improbable tlfat a small number of 
Vaisya castes, of great strictness in the observance of tho rules of their order, 
may bo descended from prifnitivo Vaisya tribes, with little or no intermingling 
with other castes. ” 0) 

In the Madras Presidency 714,712 persons, or 2*4 per cent, of the Hindu 
Numbers and difltri- population, have been returned as belonging to the various 
trading castes. It is not, however, to be inferred that the 
whole of those are of Aryan descent. Many wear the sacred thread, and claim to 
bo Vaisyas. Some of them are clearly foreigners, and are known as Mdrwdries , 
Guz^ratiSy Ldlds, &q* Others, who are not of recent immigration, have the fair 
complexion, high forehead, and intellectual caste of feature, which tells of l^eir 
Aryan blood. Many Chetties are clearly of aboriginal descent. The trading 
castes split up into many divisions, and some of thorn intermarry less with 
tho pcoplo amongst whom* they reside than any of the other twice-born 
castes. They have settled chiefly in places where trade and commerce have 
attracted them, and are by no means equally distributed throughout the 
country. They aro more numerous in proportion to other classes in Kistna, 
Nelloro, Cuddapah, Kurnool, Madura, Coimbatore, and most so of all in the 
town of Madras. Every town has a proportion of them. The Chetties are few in 
number in South Canara district only, and here tho trade of the country sttems 
to have fallen into other hands, i.e. y Brahmans, Mussulmans, * and others. In 
Canara and Malabar, where few of them figure as traders, we find that a large* 

~ ~~ ~ ♦ 

(1) Hindu Tribes and Castes, Sherring 
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proportion are described as cultivators, and the reason appears to be that they 
advanoe money on growing crops of pepper, ginger, turmeric, and gther produce, 
superintend the cultivation themselves, and ultimately obtain possession of the 
land. The proportion^ 1 of the sexes amongst the trading castes are almost equal ; 
there are 357,749 males and 356,903 females, or 99*8 females to one hundred 
males. The sub-divisions of these trading castes are nume- 
8ub4i*i«on«. rous. In the census returns they are entered under about 
ninety different designations, but most of these refer to the localities inha- 
bited. The greater part of tlie people are classified as u Chetties” or “ Beri 
Chettics” and“ Komaties ” (from different localities), Banyias , Mdrwdries , Oil mon- 
gers, Kdsilchdrdy or bankers, and even some of the less fortunate traders are 
described as “ Bankrupt Chettics” 

The Komati Chettics all claim origin from the Vaisya division of the Hindus. 

The term appears to be unknown in the north-west of India, 
for Hherring does not mention it, and the authorities con- 
sulted in this Presidency are divided in their views as to its meaning. Scano- 
say it comes from Go-matm (sprung from a cow); othbrs say Kmnati (design- 
ing) ; one authority gives go-maii (go cow, mind or sense, cow minded, /.r., 

calm, quiet people). The word is the same in all the southern languages. They 
are generally said to havo migrated from some place in the north, and a fe\v 
authorities mention Pennaconda, which was a place of importance under tho 
Yijayanaggur dynasty. They are divided into gut rains or china, and most autho- 
rities agree in fixing tho number at upwards of one hundred. No one has 
venturod to give a list of the Gotms . 

In religion tho Smites generally predominate in the trading castes, and as 
regards the Kdmatis some worship Vishnu and some Siva; 
a few also are Jjingayeis. The opinion is generally concurred 
in that the Kdmatis worship the goddess Kdmdkclii Parammrari , and five out 
of eighteen reporters record that they also worship village deities. The almost 
exclusive occupations of this branch of the caste are trade and mercantile pursuits. 
They burn their dead, except in tho case of young children, unmarried people, 
and ascetics, who arc buried. They do not approvo of widow re-marriage, nor 
of their use as concubines. 

The Vaniyars, or oil pressors and dealers, form another important section of 
the traders. In Tamil they are called Vdniyar : in Hindustani 
* Merchant*. Teli; in Cauarese Sauna ; in Tolugu Gandhi Vdndlu, The origin 

of#the name i& said to be the Sanscrit Vanik — trade, and the Rev. Dr. Caldwell sug- 
gests Banija-— merchant. There aro evidently many persons of mixed origin in this 
occupation, for fivo authorities speak of them as Vaisyas by repute and custom, 
while six others declare them to be Siidras. 1'heso people for the most part 
deal in oil seeds and press oil, and somo cultivate also. They worship either 
iSiva or Vishnu, and most of them village deities as well. In funeral rites they 
appear to practiso both burying and burning, as may be the custom of the ca,ste in 
the locality where they reside. • In the Carnatic the widows are not allowed to 
re-marry, but in Canara, according to the Rev. A. Maimer, they may. In this 
district also they worship Bhutds (devils or evil sprits), ^ The oilmongers aro 
sensitive on the subject of their caste position, and wish to be considered Vamgas i 
but it is the fact that in Menu’s time they were described as one of the mixed 
qtaa tea, and the reports received here from different parts of the country go to ^ 
Ji ; ' k 
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show that the claim to Aryan descent, or to caste purity, is a very doubtful 
one. In Bengal the oil merchants hold a rather low position amongst the Stidra 
castes, and, although for convenience they have been Included amongst the 
trading castes in the census returns of this Presidency, it is not intended to be 
thereby implied that they have any claim to Vaisya descent. 

Another groat division of the trading caste$ comprises tho people who are * 
Bunkers and monoy the bankers, and money dealers of the people. In the south 
lenders. they are generally described as u Kdsikkdrar.” This division of 

the people appoars to have preserved considerable purity of race. They are 
mostly fair-complexioned, and intellectually featured, with stout and well- 
formed limbs. Their monetary transactions are often on a large scale, and the 
bankers of Marwar and Guzcrat aro to bo found in every part of tho country 
where there is business to be transacted. In the North-west they are known 
as Oswah, Aijarwdlds, and Tatis. Their general reputation for integrity stands 
high, and it hardly ever occurs that their drafts are dishonored. Amongst? the 
p^aplo who borrow money at usurious interest, with small prospect of repaying 
it, the nativo money duller s aro accounted hard and avaricious, but no worse 
chargo is mado against them than a liking for high interest, and a punctual and 
regular repayment of advances. Money lenders, all the world over, have hard 
things said of them by borrowers, and human nature is much the same in India 
as it is in other countries. The lenders like good interest, and the borrowers are 
generally* unable to give substantial security, so that the rates of advances rule 
high, in proportion to the impecuniosity of the applicants. 

On tho wholo the trading and money-dealing castes of the Hindus are an 
important section of the community. They have not the wholo field to them- 
selves, for many Mahomedans and Hindus of other castes aro now competing 
with them, but they hold their own, as communities possessing capital, gifted 
with tho spirit of enterprise, and free from the vice of personal extravagance, 
must always do. They care very little about Government service, civil or 
military, and especially disincline to the latter. 


THE AGRICULTURAL CASTES ( Vdldlars). 

We come now to deal with tho peoplo who are the real backbone of the 
country, tho cultivators of tho soil. It will be quite impossible in a report of 
thi3 nature to do in^re than briefly glance at the characteristics of the many 
divisions of the agricultural classes. 

The Vdldlars may be taken as a typo of the agriculturists in the Tamil 
Voiiainxs, type of country. They have a tradition to tho effect that they are 
the Agnouiturui Castes, ^he descendants of foreign emigrants introduced by the 

Pdndyas; but, if this be tho case, the admixture of foreign blood has been lost in 
the course of ages, and thore is nothing now to distinguish them from the* 
aboriginal children of tho soil. They speak a pure Tamil and no other language. 
They are chiefly the ryots or farinors of the districts thoy inhabit. Those who 
are well to do, like the Brahman farmers, do not work with their own hands, 
but employ persons of inforior castes to do their menial work. They are a peace- 
loving, frugal, and industrious people, and in tho cultivation of rice, betel, 
tobacco, &c., have perhaps no equals in the world. The Velldlars will not 
condescend to work of a degrading nature. Some are well educated, and 

-♦/ ; * 
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employed in Government service, and as clerks, merchants, shop-keepers, &c., 
but the great bulk of them are the peasant proprietors of the soil, and confine 
their attention to cultivation. V. 

In religion the Vellalars are mostly Sivaites , but their chief worship is that 
of the village gods. They keep the Pongal and Dlpdvali 
t Religion an ue m*. especially. They mostly burn their dead, but somo 

► bury. The re-marriage of widows is not allowed, and as regards eating and 
drinking, they follow very much the practices of the Brahmans. For adultery, 
if the fault has been committed with a person of the caste, a woman is seldom 
divorced, unless her shame has become very public. O) From their rigid 
adherence to caste customs, they are in social position almost equal to the 
Brahman cultivators. There is not that hard line of separation between 
Brahman and Sridra in Southern India which obtains still in tho North-west. 
In some districts the Vellalars adopt the title of “ Pillai,” a term signifying 
l sons of the gods/ which is used also by the shepherd and accountant castes. 

A custom prevails amongst tho Karakat VMdlars in the hill districts of 
Veii&iars of tho Ma- Madura, which may be noticed. Those people were probably 
^ uraIIllls ’ an off-shoot of the low-country V^ldlars before the latter 

adopted tho customs of the Aryan colonists. 

“ When an ostate is likely to descend to a female on default of male issue, 
she is forbidden to marry an adult, but goes through tho ceremony of marriage 
with some young male child, or, in some cases, with a portion of her father’s 
dwelling house, on the understanding that she shall be at liberty to amuse her-r 
self with any man of her caste to whom she may take a fancy, and her issue so 
begotten inherits the property which is thus retained in tho woman’s family. 
Numerous disputes originate in this singular custom, and Madura Collectors 
have sometimes been puzzled not a little by evidence adduced to show that a child 
pf three or four years was the son, or daughter, of a boy of ton or twelve/’^ 2 ) • 

While the Vellalars may be taken as a representative caste of cultivators 
pi Southern India, it should be noted that they are mostly confined to the Tamilr 
speaking districts, On the other hand, there are other agricultural tribes which 
have migrated to the Tamil country, whose language betrays their origin. In 
jthe Madura district, Mr. Nelson shows that in a population of 1,700,000 in 
1851, there were 300,000 persons who spoke Telugu or Canareso, and the 
Telugu sellers are especially to be found scattered throughout the southorn 
distri<jts. 

The Kavare are a body of Telugu people, divided into about eighteou 
castes and sub-castes, who have in part migrated to the Tamil 

Kavare, a Telugu agri- . . 

plural caste. country. 1 hey wero primarily an agricultural people, holding 

BaUgi ’ on military tenures, residing upon and working their own 

lands, by the aid of inferior castes. By common consent they have received a 
high place in the social system of India. The Baligi section of this caste are to 
a great extent engaged as petty traders, hawkers, &c. Some ‘of them own ships, 
and are sailors, but the Kavare poople appear in some respects to resemble tho 
Velldlars, and, as most of their sub-divisions are agricultural, tlioy havo been 
plassed with the cultivating castes. 

~ ■ ' ; -*r 

(1) Buchanau’s Myaore, Canara, and Malabar, vol. ii., p, 88. 

(2) Nelpon’a Manual of the Madura District, part 2. 
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The Tottiyara are one of these sub-divisions, and are largely settled in the 
T<5itiyarp, a sub.cast© Madura district, whither they came some four or five centuries 
of agricultural oast^. a g 0 during the Vijayanaggur dynasty. They are said by Mr. 

Nelson to be “ an industrious and energetic race, and great proficients in the art 
of reclaiming waste lands.” Thoy, as well as most of the Telugu agriculturists, are 
professors of the Visknaoaite faith, “but in private,” says Ward in his Ct Survey 
Account,” “ each family has its household deity. They have gurus of their own 9 
caste, instead of Brahmans, one of whoso privileges appear to be to lie with the 
wives of their disciples whenever they feel inclined. 

“ After marriage it is customary for the Tuttiyar women to cohabit with 
their husbands’ brothers and near relatives, and with their uncles ; and, so far 
from any disgrace attaching to them in consequence, the priests compel them to 
keep up the custom if by any chance they are unwilling. Outside the family 
circle they affect to bo st rictly chaste.” (1) 

Tho Vida m a castes in tho Telugu country are practically the same as the 
VeUdlarn in tho Tamil districts. They held formerly on military tenuro, and made 
• 'Jfdbd and faithful soldiers. The cultivators of tho Ceded and Central district® 
are called Kd/uts or Kdpuln . In Bombay they are known as Kmiibls. In the Nor- 
thern districts as Kdpus or Naidus , Kammamirs , and Kammas . In Canara they 
are called Hind Inn s. In Malabar the Nairn are the corresponding class 
of land-occupiers, and these appear formerly to have had a military tenure 
Numerous sub.divi. of their lands. The sub-divisions of those cultivating castes 
* are exceedingly numerous and perplexing. In the census 

schedules no fewer than 590 names are entered of agricultural castes, though 
in many cases these are merely repetitions of names, with slight variations 
or descriptions referring to tho localities in which they reside. The sub- 
divisions of tho cultivating castes are endless, and no object is to be gained 
by noticing them in detail. For all practical purposes we have to inquire 
whom they represent in tho social system of the Hindus, and there can 
be no question that they are, in the main, the chief representatives of apre- Aryan 
immigration, partly aboriginal perhaps, and partly Turanian in origin. 

As a people connected with, and attached to the soil, they have split up 
into many divisions. We know that in Europe thoro is a great difference in 
manners and customs of tho people who have engaged in cultivation, even within 
limited areas of country. A farmer of Somersetshire, who keeps cows and 
makes cheese and butter, is a different order of being, in thought and habit, to 
one of Norfolk or Mid-lothian, who grows corn and turnips, and there is very*' 
little in common between them. 

In India tho circumstances of provincial isolation are aggravated by the 
institution of caste. As a rulo all the Telugu, or northern, agriculturists think 
themselves superior to tho T&mil cultivating castes. In the Madura district 
Mr. Nelson tells us that soon after the establishment of the Ndyakan dynasty, 
m »tho Telugu immigrants becamo so numerous, and grew so 

Migration of Telin^a . a . - . . _ . ’ ® 

farmers* to Tamil tho- influential, t Iiat the Jesuit priests of Madura regarded tbeniy 
with the Brahmans, as constituting tho chief part of the 
people, and that at the present day the poorest and most ignorant Telugu bangle* 
seller is disposed to give himself airs, and to affect a superiority over Tamils of 

(1) Nelaon’i Manual of tho Madura District. 
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considerably better position than himself. It would be a hopeless task to 
attempt to reconcile the differoncos, in themselves slight, which keep up and per- 
petuate so many sub-divisions amongst the cultivating castes. T<Wll intents and 
purposes they may 'be regarded as one great section of the people. And in 
regard to their claims to Aryan descent, all that we can say is that the habits 
and customs of the cultivating castes, in regard to the worship of village deities, 
* the polyandrous habits of somo of the sub-castes, and the peculiar relations 
of the sexes in families/ 1 ) to say nothing of complexion and features, indicate 
Agricultural oastos, a non-Aryan origin. That they were incorporated into the 
non.Aryau. caste-system of the Aryan people as the Brahmans acquired 

influence in the south is quite certain, and from the fact that the old warrior and 
trading castes of the north never took any strong position in South India, the 
cultivating castes have usually ranked next to the Brahmans. The Brahmans 
- act as domestic priests for the cultivating castes, but they havo also Pnruldnan a 
or inferior priests of their own. 

Although Brahmans and men of the cultivating castes do not cat together 
Position in regard to or intermarry, they meet in social assemblies, their chilcfteff 
iuocai.ott, attend the same schools, and sit on the same bonches, and 

both classes arc rivals in Government employ, in mercantile pursuits, tho profes- 
sions, &c. The educated representatives of the cultivating castes are quite equal 
to tho Brahmans in ability, and their numbers in pursuits, denoting a high 
education, are yearly increasing. 

The agricultural castes were not so quick as the Brahmans in appreciating 
the advantages of culture, and consequently fewer of their numbers havo advanced 
to the higher standard of education ; neither had they tho horeditary intellectual 
power, which for thousands of years past has been tho inheritance of the Brah- 
mans, but notwithstanding all these disadvantages, they aro proving themselves 
to bo capable of tho highest intellectual training. Somo of the best Tamil pundits 
have been of tho Vrlldhir caste, and among the few graduates of tho Madras 
University who have proceeded to tho M.A. degree, tho Velldtars have held a 
good place. 

Until tho last few years nothing was done to provide for the teaching 
Condition Of sgricui- °f agriculture on a scientific basis. The Indian farmer fol- 
tur ®' lows in tho footsteps of bis forefathers, and is the most con- 

servative of men in his habits and actions; but tho great principles of scien- 
tific agriculture are as applicable in India as to other countries, and if two 
ears of corn can bo made to grow where one grew bofore, the advantage 
to the farmer*, and to the trade of the country, must be immense. The Madras 
Government has already done much to encourage improvements in agriculture, 
and when more than seven millions of its male subjects are engaged in/ho cul- 
tivation of the soil, it is plain that the education of the farmers should not be a 
mere routine of ordinary school instruction, but a technical teaching of tho 
principles and practice of agriculture, applicable to the various localities in 
which the people pursue their industry. A beginning has been made in this 


(1) Anative official of the Cuddapah district informs me that, although the re-raarringe of Kapu women 
M well as ooncubinage is disallowed, yet the latter is generally wiuked at, because if the relatives opposed tho 
widows, they would become public prostitates, and thereby disgrace the whole family. The samo authority 
adds that adultery is but little regarded, so long as the offenders belong to the samAjaste or sub-caste. In some 
portions of the dig trio t he asserts that women of the cultivating castes will prostitute themselves for hire to any 
stranger passing through their villages. 
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direction by the establishment of model farms under the superintendence of a 
scientific agriculturist. * 

Tho number of the population classed as Vdldlars , or agricultural castes, is 
Number of .cuiti- 7,826,127, of whom 3,925,704 are males and 3,900,423 
▼ating caatee. females, the latter being in the proportion of 99‘4 to 

100 males. These castes form 26*6 per cent, of the entire Hindu popu- 
lation. They abound most numerously in Vizagapatam, Cuddapab, and 
Coimbatore, whero they number 38*4, 4-3*6, and 40*8 per cent, of the 
people, and they are fewest in proportion to the Hindu population in South 
Arcot (14*3 per cent.), in South Canara (13*4 percent.), in Trichinopoly 17*2 per 
cent., and in Tanjoro 18*6 per cent. It is not that the cultivating classes have 
no field for the exorcise of their calling in the districts named, but that they 
have been supplanted by Brahman and other immigrants in the possession of the 
Occupation of cuiti- soil, and that the Yunnian or Fully castes tako their place 
vuting castes. as cu ltivators in tho south. Of the 3,925,704 male Vdldlars , 

2,578,500 are returned as engaged in some occupation, or 65 ? 6 per cent, of the 
vrfiolo. Of these 1,922,605, or 49 per cent., arc returned as 6i cultivators,’* 
and 325,576, or 8*3 per cent., as “ laborers.” Ono per cent, are returned 
as owners of property, about two per cent, are engaged in trade, and 1*Q 
per cent, in personal service. Less than one per cent, are employed in the 
civil and military services of tho State, but in the town of Madras, where 
the advantages of education have been open to this class, more than seven per 
cent, are in Government sorvice, Jn tho Presidency town, in fact, the cuiti-? 
vating castes have, to a great extent forsaken their caste occupation. Only 
two per cent, of their number were thus employed, while in the strictly agricul- 
tural districts 49 per cent, of the males are cultivators. 


SHEPHERD AND PASTORAL CASTES (. Idaiyars ). 

This was one of tho great primitive divisions of tho people in pastoral times T 
The Tamil word “ fdaiyar ” may come from Idai=miM]e. that is, neither high nor 
low caste. Tho Telugu term “ (Jolla v is a corruption of “ G opal a ? ’=cowherd. 
In Mahhxtta the caste is called Gallant or Dhonaaar . In Canarese “ Gollam 
Jn the north T wcst of India tho corresponding classos arc the Ahirs. 

The shepherd caste was probably an important division of the people in 
ancient times, before Hie country was cleared for cultivation* They have, in past * 
ages, given rulers to tho people, but when the caste system of the Aryans came 
into operation, the shepherds fell into the great division of Sudras. The advent 
of Krishna amongst this caste has raised it somewhat in tho Hindu estima- 
tion, ancl many of the shepherds of the south declare that they have sprung 
from the same Gutram , or clan, (Yaclvcitlam) as the family by whom Krishna was 
roared, but this claim seems to be a very doubtful one, and is not capable of proof, 
In early times the pastoral races, all over India, were probably supreme, but for 
thousands of years past they have been of secondary importance, in comparison 
with the great body of cultivators. 

The numbers of the shepherd castes in the Madras Presidency are 1,730,681, 
Number« and dietri- or males 8/2,763 and females 857,918, the proportion of 
blA ' on ' females to males being 98 '3 to 100. The Idaijjars form 5^ 
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per cent, of the Hindu population. They abound mostly in inland districts, 
where the oountry is hilly and mountainous, or from the nature tho climate 
is unadapted for cultivation. In Bellary, Kurnool, Cuddapah, and Nellore 
the shepherd castes are numerous, but they havo hardly any -representa- 
tives on the Western Coast, where the climate is inimical to sheep and goats, 
# and where the breed of cattle is inferior. In Bellary and Kurnool the 
Idaiyars number 14T and 11*3 per cent, respectively of tho Hindu population, but 
in Canara and Malabar only *1 and '2 per cent, respectively, in the fertile deltas 
of the Godavery and Cauvery, the shepherd castes are comparatively few in 
number. These people can only exist by their caste occupation in districts 
where there is much waste, land, or where they have grazing rights over 
forests, &c. 

There are many sub-divisions of theso castes, and in the census schedules 
there are eighty-six designations given to them. The 
tendency with these pastoral tribes, as with the agricultural 
castes, is to split up into almost cudless sub-divisions. M. Esquier, in his Lc„ * 
Cades dans VInde , mentions seven sub-castes of tho Mai yarn in Pondicherry. 
The shepherd castes havo (Jotrams, some say 4, 5, 7, or 8, named after animals 
or trees, or tho occupations they follow, but no authorities agree in regard to 
the number or names of these various guts. 

There are said to be eight principal branches of tho caste : — 


1. Uridaiyar. 

2 . M&ttidaiyar. 

3. Attidaiyar. 

4. Tumbidaiyar. 


5. Karithatidaiyar. 
0. Tulia ldaiyar. 

7. K/itu ldaiyar. 

8. Vadugii ldaiyar. 


and eighteen sub-divisions of each sub-caste, nono associating familiarly with 
the others. 


Religion and Customs. 


As regards religion more of the Idaiyars are reported to be Vishnavaites 
than Sivaites , and this would seem to bo natural, considering 
that the caste appreciate the honor of producing in Krishna 
an incarnation of Vishnu. Tho gross numbers aro of Sivaites 702,041, 
and Vishnavaites 1,020,088, but the # divisions are very extraordinary. In 
Ganjam the Vishnu worshippers are 90 per cent, of the whole, and in most of 
the northorn districts tho Vishnu worshippers predominate, while in the extreme 
south they are in a minority. In the Madura district for instance 76 per cent, 
of the Idaiyars i, are Sivaites , or demon-worshippers, while in tho neighbouring 
districts of Tanjoro and Trichinopoly the Vishnavaites aro 90*6 per cent, and G7‘0 
per cent, respectively of tho ldaiyar castes. 


Returns have been received from seventeen persons regarding tho customs, 
&c., in regard to this caste. It is acknowledged by all that tho principal worship 
is that of village deities, while some profess Sivaism and others Vishnuism . 
They celebrate the Pongol feast, with Vishnu and Siva feasts according to 
their religious profession. 

The disposal of the dead is a subject on which tho practice varies. Seven of 
the authorities say they burn, and seven that they bury, while three report that 
both methods of intermont are practised. Widow re-marriage is not sanctioned 
generally. Three authorities stato that concubinage of widows is allowed, but 
this is apparently not the general practice. In somo districts the widows of 
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this caste are married by the husband’s brothers, and the sexual relations within 
the caste, or sub-caste, are somewhat loose. 4 

The Idalj/ars are no longer a wandering pastoral people. Of the 872,768 

males, 382,380, or 38 per cent, of the whole, are returned as 
Occupations of idaiyarB €i ^ cultivators ” an( j 105,215, or 12 per cent., as 

“ laborers.” In only two places (Tanjore district 8*9 per cent., Madras 2*1 per^ 
cent.,) do they figure largely in the class of holders of “ property, the average 
for the whole Presidency being 0*0 per cent. Their numbers are few, in 
the military and civil services, but about 2 per cent, are engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits. About 10 per cent, only are employed in occupations 
connected with food, i.r., as milk, butter, am\ curd makers, and vendors, 
and one per cent, in occupations connected with dress. In the Bellary 
district, and in Salem, 4*0 and 3 7 per cent, respectively of the shepherd 
castes have taken to weaving. In the Presidency town large numbers , 
of these people have adopted occupations other than their original caste 
pu rsuits. The educated Idahjars aro held in esteem by the community gene- 
rally. They are generally addressed as u Pillai,” and many aro employed 
under Government, and in capacities of trust and responsibility. The milk- 
men and cowherds also appear to hold a social position of some importance, 
and receive marks of respect from the inferior castes and pariahs. Even 
Brahmans do not disdain to drink milk or curds from their hands. In their 
business relations as milk-suppliers they do not bear a high repute. A Hindu 
proverb avers that u a golltt will not scruple to water the milk he sells to his own 
father,” and the ingenuity they display in this respect is quito equal to that of 
London milkmen. It is rather curious that so little should have been done in 
t he way of improving the quality of the milch cattle of the country, seeing how 
important are milk, curds, and butter in the dietary of the people, but except 
iri one or two districts, like Nellore, and Punganoor in North Arcot, where the 
natural facilit ies for the grazing of cattle are good, the Indian breeds of cattle are 
very poor milk-yielders. Too much dependence is placed on the buffalo, an 
animal whose nature it is to wade in swamps and marshes for its food, and is a 
yielder of milk on coarso and scanty fare. The caste system in regard to the 
shepherds has certainly not tended to the perfection of thoir special occupation. 
AVIiethor it be slioep, goats, milchkino, or buffaloes, they have* done literally 
nothing to improve the breeds, or the food-supply of the poople. Most of the 
ryots and farmers now keep cattle of their own for ploughing, but the breed- 
ing of cattle, makmg of ghee, and tho salo of milk and curds is chiefly in the 
hands of the shepherd castes. There is practically no longer room for such a 
sub-division of labor in India, and of this we have proof in tho large percentage 
that have adopted agriculture as their occupation. Tho sooner the two callings 
of stock-brooding and farming can be combined into a single occupation, the 
sooner will progress be made in the improvement of the broods of cattle and 
sheep, and in farming generally. 


THE ARTISAN CASTES ( KammaJan ] ). 

The artisan castes in Southern India aro known by the Tamil name " Kam- 
TYutfar ” or the Tclugu “ liuinsdla,” or P&nchdla (Pancha, five, i.e. y the five descrip- 
tions of artisans — goldsmith, blacksmith, copper and brass smith, carpenter, and 
stone-cutter). In Mahratti they aro called Lohari , and the same name is 
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common to the blachemith castes, in Benares, according to Sherring. It would 
seem that in the North-West the goldsmiths are regarded as a distinct caste, and 
the same with blacksmiths and carpenters, but in the south of India the mem- 
bers of the several artisan trades are regarded as of one caste only, all of whom 
can eat together and intermarry. It is said by Sherring that the Malmitta gold- 
smith caste (Sonar) regard themselves as allied to Brahmans, and here in the south 
all the members of the Kainmdlar , or artisan castes, wear the sacred thread, and 
many of them call themselves “ Visva Brahmans .” Sherring gives a list of seven 
divisions of the blacksmith caste in Benares, none of which, ho says, intermarry. 
In this part of India, on the other hand, the caste customs of the artisans present 
a wide difference, and the several divisions intermarry freely, though the Telugu 
artisans hold no intercourse with those of Tamil districts. 

The artisan castes in Southern India have always maintained a struggle 

for a higher place in the social scale than that allotted to 

Question of supremacy 

betwoeo the Brahmans them by Brah manical authority. Horc, they wear the thread 

aud Artisaus. . 

of the “ twice-born castes, and some of them stylo them * 
solves “ A'chdri” or “ religious toucher.” The origiidof the quarrel betwcon 
the southern artisans and Brahmans it is not easy to trace, but there is 
no doubt as to the fact, that the members of this great caste disputo 
the supremacy of the Brahmans, and that they hold themselves to be of equal 
rank with them/ 1 ) In tho Madras Presidency there aro 785,085 persons of 
these castos, of whom 308,875 are males and 301,210 females, the latter sex 
being in tho proportion of 00*3 to 100 males. The artisans constitute 2*7 per 
cent, of the Hindu population. They are most numerous in South Capara, 
Malabar, Vizagapatam, and Madura, where they average from 3*2 to 5'1 per cent, 
of the population. In the Cuddapah district they are only 1*3 per cent, of the 
whole Hindu people. They are the principal workers in metals, stone, aijd 
wood. Of tho total number of males (303,875) there aro 251,954, or 63’9 
per cent., entered in the occupation tables as following some trade or business. 
Of this number 115,054, or nearly one-half, are employed in occupations con- 
nected with metals, and 71,211, or 18*8 per cent, as “ carpenters,” “ builders,” 
&c. ; nearly 5 percent, of the number as “ laborers,” and 6*3 per cent, engage in 
cultivation. These aro their chief occupations. 


In the census schedules of the various districts, those artisan castes havo 

been enterod under sixty-nine headings, many, however, being 
Sub-divisions. . . . , . 

different names signifying the same caste. As regards the 

question of thfcir origin, six reporters say that they belong to Sndras, two say 


(1) “ Dr. John Fryer, who voyaged to India in 1070, has the following rather involved reference to Jjhe ijuarrol. 

« may be that ho refers to tho disputes between tho “ right and left hand ” castes, and to tho suppression of the 
uda by the Mussulman Government of tho Deccan. Tho artisans aro tho chief hupporters of tho “ loft hand ” 
Castes, but the origin of the “ right and loft baud ” disputes seems to bo wholly lost. Mr Nelson supposes that tho 
quarrelmay have originated in the refusal of tho artisans to aecopt the position assigned to thorn by Brahmans. Writing 
of the people of Maeulipatam and their past history, Dr. Fryer says : — “ But tho most insolent wore tho artificers, as 
the engravers, refluors, goldsmiths, carpenters, and tho like, who behaved thoniHolves not only disrespectfully to 
their superiors, but tyraunioally to those of a viler rank, as the husbandmen aud laborers, whereupon they jointly 
oonspired their ruin, and with that tbeir own slavery ; taking tho Moors to their assistance, who not only reduced 
the usurpers to composition, which was that they should be uooonntod the offseum of tho people, and ns barons 
the Holinoores (whom they account bo because they defilo themsolves by eating anything, and do all servilo offices) 
Und not be permitted to rido in a Palankeen at thoir festivals or nuptials, but on horseback, which they count 
fti high disgrace ; but they (tho Moors) also took tho power into their own hand, which though despoiical, the 
Gentua endure, rather than endeavour tho recovery of their former liberty, and to subvert it from a monarchy into 
in aristocracy.” (Dr. John Fryer's AcoymijJ India, containing a twelve months Vinjagc through dicers climates.) 
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Brahmans , two Vaisyas , and two Fiava Brahmans . They h^e no special tradi- 
tions as to the country of their birth. As rogards Qotrams or clans, reporters 
differ : some t^ay that they are called after their five occupations, others that they 
are named after llishis. 


In religion 

Religion and Customs. 


the artisans aro almost entirely Sicaite, 670,416, or 85*4 per 
cent, of them being thus classified, and only 10 per cent, 
as Vishnavaites. As so called Samites the artisan castes 


worship a local deity named Kdmdtchiamma , Kali , and in some cases the ordinary 
village deities. All the artisans of the Sivaito sects bury their dead, while the 
Vishnavaites usually burn. They do not tolerate widow re-marriage, nor openly 
allow concubinage. 

The artisans who are smiths or carpenters usually bring up their children 
to the same pursuits. It might have been supposed that the 
handicraft woik hereditary influence, in the course of generations, would have 

tended to excellence in the several pursuits, but it has not been so. Ordinary 
jLiu.f i vr> work in metals, stone, and wood, is coarse and rough, and the designs 
are of stereotyped form* The improvements in handicraft work of late years 
have been duo entirely to European influence. The constructors of railways 
have been great educators of artisans. The quality of stone-masonry, brick- 
work, carpentry, and smithwork has vastly improved within the last twenty 
years, and especially in districts where railway works have been in progress. 
The gold and silver smiths of Southern India are a numerous body. Their 
chief employment consists in setting and making native 

Goldsmith*. . _ r t1 J . . ! , , 

jewelry. Some of their designs are ingenious, but here again 
the ordinary work for native customers is often noticeable for a want of finish, 
and with the exception of the few articles made for the European markets, there 
is no evidence of progressive improvement in design or execution. That the 
native artists are capable of improvement, as a class, is evident from their skill 
and ingenuity in copying designs set before them, and from the excellent 
finish of their work under European supervision; but there must bo a demand 
for highly-finished work before the goldsmiths will have generally improved. 
Tho wearers of jewelry in India look more to the intrinsic value of an article, 
than to tho excellence of design or workmanship, so that there is very little 
encouragement for artistic display. They like to have their work cheaply done. 




THE WRITER OR ACCOUNTANT CASTES (Kanalchans). 

The Writer, or Kanakkan, caste is not a numerous .body in Southern India, 
and their numbers aro very in i equally distributed in the several districts. Th^ 
caste name in Tamil is “ Kanalkan , M in Telugu “ Karnain ” or “ Curnam.” They 
correspond to the “ Kayesths ” in Bengal and North-Western India, who in that 
part of the world take rank as the highest of tho Sudra castes, and are said 
to btf quite equal to Brahmans intellectually. 

(1) Captain Modows Taylor, in bis oliai tiling norol of “ Seeta,” has argued that the ro- marriage of a gold* 
imith’a widow was permissible on the ground that goldspiiths are Stidrae, and that all Stidra widows are at 
liberty to marry again, whereas the customs of many of tho Sudra castes in Southorn India do not tolerate widow 
ro-marriage. The author, however, is generally so accurate in regard to all his descriptions of caste customs, that 
he may possibly be Quito right in regard to the goldsmiths of tho Doccan, Caste practices vary a good <je^l ity 
dtToront localities, 
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The writer caste in this Presidency numbers only 107,052 persons, of whom 
, „. , . 54,038 are males and 53,614 females, the latter being in the 

bution. proportion of 99*2 to 100 males. They are vesy irregularly 

distributed, and in some districts the representatives of this caste are scarcely 
known at all. They constitute only -4 per cent, of the Hindu population, 
and are most numerous in the Ganjam district, where they number 24 per 
cent, of the people. In this district there aro 32,260 of the writer caste, while 
in South Canara there aro only 36, or 4 in 100,000 of tho population. In 
Malabar again there are only a few representatives of this caste, or about 
3 in 10,000 of the population. In Nellore, Cuddapah, Bellary, and Kurnool 
the members of this casto are very few, but in Chingleput, North Arcot, 
and South Arcot districts they constitute 16, 11, and 06 of the popu- 
lation respectively. In many of the districts ot Southern India the duties 
lV £if village accountant, which is the hereditary occupation of the writer caste, 
have been usurped by Brahmans or Vellalars. These in 

The offieo of villapo r , . • nr i , , , 

accountant uanrped in (Jaiiftru arc called Shcnulioguf'ti and in Mulayaluiu Auhj&vi . Jn 

gome diHtriota by Brah- i -kt n . « , i >11 O. 

mans and other castes. Cudditpah, I3oll<iry, Kurnool, find Nolloro most ot the village 
accountants are Brahmans. There is no caste in fact which is distributed m so 
peculiar a manner as the writers. From the position and influence of tho casto 
it is evident that tho numbers aro considerable in Lower Bengal and the North- 
West. In Ganjam, our most northern district, they exist largely also, but in 
Yizagapatam they are less numerous, and in the Kistna district they almost 
entirely disappear. But further south, in North and South Arcot and Chingleput, 
they ro-appear in considerable numbers, while in all other districts they are very 
few. I am not aware that the KaiMlclcona of the south have any traditions of their 
migration ; but, from tho fact ot the distribution of the casto being confined chiefly 
to three districts, it would soem as if tlioy must have boon brought down' from 
the north, in some remote period, in connexion with their profession as village 
accountants. In Bengal the Kayosths are supposed to be of mixed origin and 
partly of Aryan stock. In point of education, intelligence, and enterprise, the 
caste there occupies a high position. It supplies writers and 
Caste in Bengal. accountants to all classes of tho community , and many ot 

the ablest nativo lawyers are of this stock. No class of the community avail 
themselves so largely of the educational advantages within their reach. In 
some districts they aro largo land-owners, and form a local aristocracy. They 
not only rival tho Brahmans in all intellectual employments, but, as Mr. Camp- 
bell has remarked, “ have almost wholly ousted them from secular literate 
work, and under our government are rapidly ousting the Mahomcdans also : 
very sharp and clever these Kaycsths certainly are.”* 1 ' 

On the other hand, Sherring tells us< 2 > that tho Kayettha aro notorious for 
” “ thoir drinking and gambling propensities, by reason of 

8ub.di»i»ion. which tho caste loscs muc h 0 f that respectability which its 

talent and education would otherwise secure.” In Bengal the caste is divided 
into 12 sub-divisions. In Madras they have apparently four sub-divisions^-**' 


(1) Campbell's Ethnology of India, p. 188. 

(2) Shorring's CaBtes and Tribes, p. 807. 

(») Mono. A. Eequier, in hi* “ T.mi mr to Owfew I'M"," W that •• m Pondicherry there .re four 

divioiono.f the oMto: (1) Sircaoekn, (2) llaratticanaka, (S) R.rnloucauake, (4) NaUncou&ktt. None of these nub- 
diyilion* intermarry, or hold eooial interoouroe with each other. 1 ' 


39 
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1. Sir Kanakkan. 3. Minadu Kanakkan/ 

2. Saratu Kanakkan. 4. Mattuvali Kanakkan. 

But I tfannot identify any of them with the list of sub-castes given by 
Sherring. Two reporters in the North Arcot district say that the Kanakkans 
came originally from the north. In this part of India the writers are too 
scattered to take the influential position they do in the north ; but in the e 
districts in which they are located they are ordinarily the village accountants) 
or shroffs. In the early days of our intercourse with the country thoy were the 
interpreters, agents, and brokers of the Company. The term “ Conicopillay,” 
applied to agents, purveyors, &c., is a corruption of Kannacan pillay, a writer or 
accountant. In religion the majority of them aro returned as Yishnavaites 
(58*5 per cent.), but in the south they are mostly Sivaites. 


As regards employment, of the 54,038 males, about 20 per cont. are engagetJ^M-w 
in professional work as accountants or in other professions, 
Occupation. 22 p 0r cen t. are cultivators, and four per cent, laborers, 

-nearly six por cent, are in personal service, about 1 1 per cent, in mercantile 
pursuits, and nearly 4*per cent, owners of property. The Kanakkans are 
usually addressed as “ Pillei a title of respect common to them and the agri- 
cultural and shepherd castes. In religion the writer castes 
are worshippers of village deities, as well as of Vishnu and 
Siva. Some bury and some burn their doad. They do not re-marry their 
widows, nor is it allowable to use them as concubines. So little is this caste 
known in somo of our districts, that two reporters from Cuddapah state : “this 
is not a caste, but a profession,” the fact being that in the locality in question 
the duties of village accountants are discharged by people who claim to be 
Brahmans, and the writer castes have novor had any footing there. 


Religion. 


WEAVING CASTES ( Kaikalar ). 

There are 1,071,781 persons belonging to the weavers’ castes in thii Presi- 
Nnmbore and Distri. dency. Of this number the census returns show 541,088 
bation * < males and 530,093 females, or 98‘1 females to 100 males. 

In the early period of Indian history, when the people not only wove their 
own cotton fabrics, but exported their manufactures to foreign markets, the 
weavers formed an important section of tho community. They now constitute 
3*7 per cent, of the^lindu population, and are distributed all over the country, 
though they are still most numerous in districts that are productive of the raw 
material upon which the weavers exercise their skill. In Vizagapatam, Godavery, " 
Kistna, ‘Cuddapah, Bellary Coimbatore, Salem, and Tinnevelly, the great / 
cotton-producing districts of the Presidency, the weaver castes are numerous 
in proportion to the population. They aro comparatively rare in South Arcot, 
Tanjore, and Trichinopoly, and in South Canara and Malabar, 

• 

Sab. division*. The weavers in Tamil districts arc known as — 


Kaikalar (Kaikal, to undertake). 
Seringar . 

Jendravar. 


Saliy ar . 
Sedan . 
Silupan , 
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In Telugu as-* 

Salay (cloth or spider.) 
Jendrar. 

Padmay SalayJ 


Thokaia. 

Devdngalu. 


and as Jawai in Mahrathi. 

There are numerous sub-divisions amongst them, and the weaver colonists 
from northern countries, if settled in the south, hold no inter- 

Silk weavers. . . T . , 

course with the southern weavers. In every large town thcro 
are colonies of silk weavers (Patnullcars) who originally migrated from Guzerat^ 
f and who live apart from the ordinary weavers, and speak a Guzerati dialect 
amongst themselves. They are a fair complexioned and handsome race, the 
women especially. The chief men of these communities are generally wealthy, 
dealing on a large scale in raw silk, and disposing of the manufactured articles. 
""7fhe silk weavers have the repute of being a dissipated people, and addictod to 
drink. These peoplo are known in Benaros and the North-West as “ Santi .” 
The names given by Sherring to the weaving castes in Bengal in no way corre- 
spond with those they bear in Southern India. We shall find, with regard 
to the majority of the weaving castes in the south, that their habits and 
customs are almost entirely non-Aryan. The great bulk of them are worship- 
pers of village deities or demons, and professed Sivaites, i.e., 62 per cent, of the 
whole, while only 34*3 per cent, aro Vishnavaitcs. They have the aboriginal 
taste for strong liquors, and no class of people perhaps are harder drinkers 
than the weavers. Some of the weaving castes sanction widow re-marriage 
and concubinage of widows, while others do not. In the Telugu districts the 
Jendra castes follow Hindu custom in this respect, while Tholcatas allow greater 
latitude in eating, drinking, marriage, &c. 

The Sivaites bury, and tho Vishnavaitcs burn, their dead. The sect of the 
Jangams or Lingayets have made many converts amongst this caste, and about 
2^ per cent, of tho weavors are members of this religious sect. 

.The occupation* of the weaving castes is mainly confined to their original 
Oooup&tion of tho employment. Of 541,088 males 354,630, or 65*5 per cent, of 
the whole, aro entered as pursuing some calling. Of these 
256,787, or 47*4 per cent, of the male population are returned as employed 
in " textile fabrics and dress.” About six per cent, of tho weaving castes have 
forsaken their looms for agriculture, and nearly three per cent, for trade and 
commerce ; about six per cent, are laborers ; a few persons are employed in 
other capacities also. 

The weaving business has, for many years past, been in a decaying stato. 
itauchester floods the country with cheap piece-goods, loaded with China clay ; 
and, if the fabrics imported would only wear, the weaving trade in India would 
decay faster than it is now doing ; but tho Lancashire manufacturers have not 
yet attained the secret of producing machine-made cloth, equal in strength and 
price t*p the products of the hand-looms of India, and consequently there is still 
a demand for hand-woven cloth, and occupation for a large number of hand-loom 
Weavers. While the weaving trade is but a poor industry, it affords employment 
ton large number of persons, probably half a million in all, as the women and 
children of weavers’ family all work at the looms. That it is not a very profit- 
able industry may be inferred from the fact that only 03 percent, of the males 
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of weaver castes are returned as subsisting by a property.” The yarns and twists 
used by the Indian weavers, except for the coarser qualities of cloths, are all im- 
ported. Theije are, as yet, no cotton-spinning mills on this side of India in use. 

THE AGRICULTURAL LABORING CASTES ( Vunniars ). 

The classification of the Census Committee includes a number of purely^ 
aboriginal tribes in this major caste. Tho Comm ittoo remark : “ There can be no 

doubt that in all its branches this caste is non- Aryan, Speaking generally, this 
great caste may be considered as subordinate to the Vellalars, or proprietary 
cultivating class. It must not, however, be supposed that tho many branches of « 
tliis class have a common origin, any further that they are Dravidian and not 
Aryan. They represent a number of tribes which, in their former ‘division and 
labor, resembled what the Nilgiri tribes are now. Practically they belong 
to the one class of laborers, and arc named after the best-known class VunnidF \ 
or Pal lira. Many of tho most extensive divisions are only local.” 

Amongst this class of the people have been included tho Maravars and 
Mamvara and Kai- Kalians of tho southern districts, formerly fierce and turbu- 
,anB - lent tribes, addicted to thieving, fighting, and lawless occupa- 

tions in preference to honest industry. 

The Maravars are most numerous in Madura and Tinnevelly. The Kalians 
(called Cutleries in Ormc’s Hindustan) are numerous in Madura, Trichinopoly, and 
Tanjore, and the Rajah of Puducotta is tho acknowledged head of the tribe. 
The Maravars were formerly tho great warrior tribo of the south and held their 
lands under military tenure. They were very numerous and powerful in Madura 
and Tinnevelly, even after the date of our first occupation of the country ; but, 
according to Mr. Nelson, they are disappearing. There are seven divisions 
amongst them. 

* In religion they are nominally Sivaites, but practically demon-worshippers. 
Their widows re-marry. Divorce is easy and common. In their daily life they 
use flesh meats and drink spirits. 

Tho Kalians are a diminutive, dark-skinned tribe, numerous in the southern 
provinces, and formerly the terror of the country they inha- 
Kullttna ' bited, on account of their thieving propensities and violence. 

They were employed to some extent by the ancient rulers of tho country as watch- 
men, but their profession was robbing and plundering. During the wars in the 
south, in the latter part of the eighteenth century, these people were everywhere 
troublesome ; but, as with the Maravars, a, great change has come over them* 
and they have now settled down in peaceable occupations. In their habits and 
customs they arc entirely aboriginal. They are mostly devil-worshippers 
(nominally Sivaitos). They usually bury their dead. Divorce and re-marriage 
of women are allowed. Marriage of near relatives is usual in this tribe. The 
Western Kalians of Madura are polyandrists. It constantly happens, says Mr. 
Nelson, “ that a woman is the wife of either ten, eight, six, or two husbands, who 
are. held to be the fathers jointly and severally of any children that maybe born 
of her body. And still more curiously, when tho children grow up they style them- 
selves the children not of ten, eight, or six fathers as the case may be, but of 
*eight and two, or six antj two, or four and two fathers.” 0) 

Nciaou'a Manual vi Maduiu District. 
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The Oddars or Wuddava are a laboring tribe of Telugu origin, but now 
scattered all over the country. They are the tank-diggers, 

Oddars or Wuddava. , * * n ' f ’ 

well-sinkers, and road-makers ol the country, and live 
usually in detached Settlements, building their huts in conical, or bee-hive form 
with only a low door of entrance. They are rather a fine-looking raco ; and all 
that I have come across are “ Vishnavfiites” in theory, wearing the trident 
prominently on their foreheads, arms, and breasts. The women are tall and 
straight, and not so plump as the Tamil laboring castes. They eat every descrip- 
tion of animal food, and especially pork and field rats ; and all drink spirituous 
liquors. A man marries as many wives as he can get ; and, as they all work and 
earn their subsistence, the plurality of women is not expensive. Divorce is com- 
mon, and re-marriage of widows also. 

’Although the Oddar casto pray to Vishnu, they are in reality worshippers 
^f one of the destroying spirits, named Yellamma. They are a purely aboriginal 
tribe, and probably the hardest-working people in the country. They object to 
day-labor, but will work in gangs on contract ; and on these occasions it is thcr 
custom for all the men, women, and children to assemble at the place of labor, 
and for every one, but the very old or very young, to take a share in the work. 
The women carry the earth in baskets, whilo the men use the pick and spade. 
The babies aro usually tied up in cloths which are suspended, hammock fashion, 
from the boughs of trees. These people are employed largely in the Public Works 
Department, and in the construction and maintenance of railways. They are 
wholly uneducated. 

The Vunnias or Putties are the great agricultural laboring class of the south- 
ern districts. Before the British occupation of tho country, 
they were slaves to tho Vollalar and Brahman cultivators, but 
a large number of them are now cultivators on their own account, or else work tjie 
lands of the higher castes, on a system of sharing half the net produce with 
the proprietor ; others are simply laborers, and many of them, by taking advances 
from their employers, aro still practically serfs of the soil, and unable to extricate 
themselves from the bondage of the landlord. In all respects these people 
have the characteristics of aboriginal tribes. They are, as a rule, a very dark- 
skinned race, but good field laborers, excellent farm servants, and cultivators. 
They abound largely in the Tamil districts of Trichinopoly and Tanjorc. The 
Vunnias , like so many of the Sudra castes in tho south, are striving to prove 
that their position in the casto system is a wrong one. In 1833 they attempted, in 
Pondicherry, to get a legal decision that they were not of a low caste ; but tho 
Administration refused to deal with the question, on the ground that the Hindu 
law did not refer to the Vunnias at all. Thcro can bo no doubt that whon the 
aboriginal tribes rnlod in south India many Vunnias raised themselves to tho 
position of Polygars , or independent chiefs. The term Naick is usually 
affixed to the namos of the Vunnias, and the Naicks of Madura and Tinnevelly 
were great men not very long ago. 

• There are about thirty sub-divisions of the P allies % named chiefly after their 

different occupations, but they may all eat together and some intermarry. 

■ The Upparava (Salt-makers) are another great division of the Vunnia class 

Along the sea coast salt is made by the evaporation of sea wator, but in tho 

interior some saline earths aro used for the manufacture, and the same class 

of people in certain districts m(ike saltpetre also. 

r r 40 
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These are the principal classes grouped . under the head Vunma or agricul- 
tural laboring oastes. 

In the wliole Presidency they number 3,944,463 persons, or 12*6 per cent, of 
the entire population. Of these numbers 1,951,437 are ihales and 1,993,026 
females, the latter being in the proportion of 102*1 to 100 males. 

These castes are not numerous in the Tclugu country. It is only in Chingle- 
Distnbution put, North and South Arcot, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madtlra, 

Tinnevelly, Salem, and Coimbatore that there are many of 
them. In the Telugu districts they nowhere form three per cent, of the popula- 
tion, but in the Tamil country, as in South Arcot. Tanjore, and Trichinopoly, 
they form more than 30 per cent, of the Hindu population. 

In religion, as stated with reference to the sub-castes, the great Vunnia divi- 
Re i_on sion of the people are practically demon-worshippors, whatever 

thoir actual profession. 74*5 per cent, of tho wholo are returned 
as Sivaites, and 22 per cent, as Vishnavaites, but these figures must be under- 
stood as meaning only that those proportions of tho pooplo are nominally 
Sivaites or Vishnavaites, 1 ‘though practically worshippers of inferior deities. 

As regards the occupation of this great division of the people, we shall find 
o t< that some are employed as village servants, policemen, &c., 

while others engago in minor professions, trades, and 
personal service. But tho great bulk of the people are returnod as cultivators 
or laborers. Of the 1,951,437 males, 1,247,664, or 63*9 per cent, of the whole, 
are entered in tho occupation lists. Of those 45*2 per cont. art) cultivators, that 
is, in the position of ryots owning lands, or sub-renting from others, and 11*9 per 
cont. are laborers for hire. About one per cent, of the people own u property ” 
and subsist thereon. A largo proportion of the Vunnia s were abject slaves 
before the period of British administration, incapable of owning property, or 
of cultivating on their own account. Others were thieves and robbers by pro- 
fession, and existed on plunder. A wonderful change must have taken place 
in the last century to bring more than two-thirds of them into the class of 
small farmers, or peasant proprietors. 


POTTERS’ CASTES (Knsacen.) ■ 

The Potters' trade is a very ancient one ; but, notwithstanding the fact that 
in the Hindu social system it has been the labor of a special caste, there &re 
grounds for supposing that tho products of this industry have deteriorated rather 
than improved. * 

Tho pottery exhumod from tho tombs of the Turanian or Skythian people, 
Distribution and wll ° formerly overran India, is actually of better make afad 

Numb©™. design than the articles turned out in the presont day. The 

Palters ’ caste in this Presidency is composed of 250,343 persons, of whOnf 
127,092 are males and 123,251 females. Tho females are in the proportion 
of only 97 to 100 males, showing that the census of the inferior castes was badly 
taken. They constitute *9 per cent, of the Hindu population. They are distriri 
buted all over the country, but arc rather more numerous in Kurnool, 

Nellore, and South Canarathan in other districts. The potter in the old tiUag^ 
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commune was a public servant, receiving a share of the agricultural produce in 
return for his labor. But this is not now generally tho caso. The potters make 
bricks and tiles, as well as earthenware pots for household use. 

In religion they 1 are mostly Sivaitea (71*6 per cent.), and 2*3 per cent, of them 
are Liiigai/ets; but, as with all tho inferior castes, village 
BeIi8l ' ,n * deities or demons are tho principal objects of worship. 

Of the 127,092 males, 84,460 are entered in tho occupation columns as 
employed. Of these 49,501 are stated to be following their 
caste occupation of potters, giving on the average nearly one 
potter for every village in the Presidency. A few, nearly three per cont., aro 
engaged in trade ; 13*3 per cent, are returned as cultivators, and 5T percent, as 
laborers. 

The potters do not appear to be split up into sub-sections, although the 
^Tamil and Telugu potters do not intermarry or hold any intercourse. They 
bury their dead ; widows in some localities re-marry. 


Occupation. 


MIX K I) CAST US (Said id). 

In the system of caste classification adopted by the Census Committee, two 
great religious sects, the followers of reformers, who practically renounced caste 
distinctions, havo been included under the term Sdtani. 

These aro the Sdtduis or Sandtuunx proper, who aro tho disciples of Chqit anija, 
a reformer of the fifteenth century, and who aro exclusively Vixknamitrx, and tho 
corresponding reformed sect of the Sicuitcs , who follow the teachings of Baxuca, 
and aro known as “ Jungains " or “ V'u'fixcnrax. r l he great characterist ic ot both 
divisions is that they aro made up ot persons of all classes. Properly speaking 
these people do not belong to any caste, but religious sects have a tendency to 
harden into castes, and so tho great reforming socts, which started on tho basis 
of the abolition of all respect for persons among their adherents, have gradually 
got to acquire the position of separate castes, and aro here included as the 
“ mixed castos,” that cannot be classified with any of the recognized and defined 
orders of tho people. 

Tho Sdtdnis in Madras probably get their name from Sanatana, one of tho 
first and ablest of tho disciples of Chaltanya, tho reformer, whoso views they 
profess to adopt. This man was an out-caste, but became distinguished as an 
author and expounder of the doctrines of his master. They are frequently reli- 
gious mendicants, priests of inferior temples, minstrels, sellers of flowers used as 
offerings, &c., and havo probably largely recruited their numbers by the admis- 
sion into their ranks of individuals who have been excommunicated from higher 
castes. As a matter of fact, many prostitutes join this sect, which has a recog- 
nized position amongst tho Hindus. This they can easily do by tho payment 
of certain fees and by eating in company with their co-religionists, and they thus 
* secure for themselves decent burial, with tho ceremonial observances necessary 
■ to ensure rest to the soul. 

The Jangams, and l’anddraim , of Sivaite sects have also been classified with 
Oiijcecl oastes, because in their religious tenets they agree in the ignoring of casto 
distinctions, and in admitting all who dcsiro to join them irrespective of casto. 

;.#d$ition. 
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The number of persons grouped in these mixed castes in the census returns 
is 714 °33 of whom 350.844 are males and 363,389 females, 
buiion. 9 The proportion of females to males is greater among these 

people than in any other portion of the community (103 6 to 100), showing 
that, with the ignoring of caste, they have not hesitated to tell the truth as to 
the actual number of their females. These mixed castes number 2-4 per cent. , 
of tho Hindu population. They are most numerous of all m the Tnchinopoly 
district, where they form 10-5 per cent, of the Hindu people, and they are also 
common in Coimbatore and Bellary, where they constitute 6* and 42 per cent, 
respectively of the population. In Malabar only 7 per cent, of the people are 

of the mixed castes. - 

The Sdtdni proper arc all Vishnavaites, or rather worshippers of Krishna, 
one of the incarnations of Vishnu. They number 194,777, or 
Kolii: ' on - only 219 per cent, of the mixed castes. The Ungayeis or • 

Jamjiims (Siva reformers) are only 31,694, or 4-4 per cent., and the remainder 
•of these castes, 461,102, or 6 CO per cent, of the whole, arc mostly connected 
with Siva worship as Puhldram*, or inferior priests. The mixed castes have been 
entered in the schedules under about 200 designations, of which the following aro 
ii few : — 

Satatan. 

Tambiran. 

Vtra Saivas. 

Tidgam. 

Plie Satan! s arc really very few in number, and the bulk of the mixed castes 
urc a nondescript people devoted to religion or temple service. About 29*4 per 
cent, of the males of these castes are returned as “ cultivators,” and about 11 per 
cgnt. as laborers; 7’fl per cent, arc entered in the “ unproductive” classes, and 
these subsist chiefly by begging. A few are in Government Service, in minor 
professions, as priests, &c., and some in trade. 

These people have accommodated themselves to present circumstances , 
and, although their “ unproductive ” members are more numerous than in any 
other class of the community, it is satisfactory to find that of the mendicant orders 
juir clvccllnirc there are only 7*o per cent, devoted to unproductive industry. In 
former times the religious devotees were tho terror of the country/ 1 ) 


Audi. 

Gdsayi. l 

O clutn. 

Hairagi. 

Jan gam. 

Panda ram. 

Diisaradi. 

J.igi. 

llama Jdgi. 

Dasari. 

Lingadlmri. 

Hatadavan. 


THE FISHING AND HUNTING CASTES (Scmbmla vm). 

The long line of sea-board of the Madras Presidency gives employment to a 
, .. t large fishing population. Some of tho pcoplo who engage 
imtmn. * i u sea-fishing aro of tho fishing castes, while many others are 

Mahometans and out-caste tribes. Of the fishing and hunting castes proper, the 
population is 971,837, of whom 488,791 are males and 483,046 females. The 
proportions of the sexes are 9S - 8 females to 100 males. These castes constitute 
3’3‘per cent, of the Hindu population. They aro most numerous in the inland* 
districts of Bellary and Kuruool, where they number 18 and 12‘6 per cent, of 
tho population respectively, and next to this in Chingleput, the sea-board near 

(1) “Those idle and protended devotees assemble sometimes in armios of ton or twelve thousand, and nndftr 
pretext of making pilgrimages to certain temples, lay whole countries under contribution. These sai its wear no 
clothep, are generally very robust, and convert the wives of tho less holy part of mankind to their own *«» In 
ibeir religious progresses." Vow 

, . 

j f u b, ‘ 

•. „ -V.' 
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Madras, where they are only 1*6 per cent. In some of the northern sea-board 
districts they are less than one per cent, of the Hindu community. The truth 
is that the people of the fisher castes are eithor fishers or hunters, according 
to the locality they live in. * 

The Tamil term Sembadavm” is said to bo derived from Sivam padarar, 
the boat men employed by Siva. In Canarese they are called Mulclcava or Mo/jira. 

• Jn Telugu Besta. 

The fishing castes are principally Boi or Baya, Bexta, Chapalculnm, Batnavar , 
Mogivlu, Paravas, and Valaiydn. The Telugu fishing castes are much employed 
in carrying palankoens. The Buis, a Telugu tribe, are the best bearers in the 
country, and are still largely employed in domestic service. The fishing castes 
are mainly employed in fishing, hunting in jungles, and navigation. 

As fishermen, they confine their operations mostly to the sea shore, to the 
backwaters, or lagoons, running parallel with the shore, or the mouths of rivers. 
As hunters, they frequent tho forests and jungles of the interior, and some 
still live by tho products of the chase, although many liavo settled down to 
other occupations since the forests have been decreasing^. The northern fishing 
castes, as tho Buis, arc mostly Vislmavaites, but in tho south they are nominal 
Sivaites and practical demon-worshippers. They marry a plurality of wives, 
are allowed to eat flesh and fish, and mostly bury their dead. These fishing 
castes are undoubtedly all non-Aryan; and, from tho nature of their primitive 
occupations, it seems very probable that they are entirely of aboriginal stock. ' 
They have their headmen (PedJa Buis) and priests, their “chottios” and 
merchants. Tho Telugu fishing castes do not intermarry with those of tlu 
south. 

The Paravas, a fishing caste on the Tinnevolly and Madura coasts, wen 
found by the Portuguese, on their arrival in India, to bo groaning under the 
Mahomcdan yoke, and they were assisted by the Portuguese, on condition ’of 
their becoming Christians. This goneral conversion, for political ends, explains 
why the fishing population of the present day along the south-eastern coast is 
to a considerable extent Roman Catholic. 

The fishing and hunting tribes liavo 488,791 males, of whom 307,288, or 
62‘8 per cent., are returned as following some occupation. 

Oooupation. the coast and jungle districts most of them get their living 

by hunting and fishing, as in Chingleput 56h per cent., South Arcot 40 per cent., 
Canara and Malabar 26 per cent. On tho whole, however, only 6'6 of the 
population are returned as employed in connexion with food supplies ; 3P2 
per cent, are engaged as cultivators. In tho Tricliinopoly district 51 '8 per 
cent, are so employed, but in Chingleput only 2T per cent. The truth is 
that, where the country has been cleared and settled, the old hunting and 
fishing tribes have taken to agriculture, like all other castes, while on the coast 
or in forest districts, they still adhere to their old calling. About three per cent . 
of these castes are in trade, 2’5 per cent, in personal service, and 15 per cent, are 
*■ simply “ laborers ” for hiro. In Kurnool, North Arcot, and Tanjore thcVe is 
a large percentage of men of this class who are possessors of “ property.” 

(1) Nelson’s Manual of Madura District, p. 75. 

41 
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PALM CULTIVATOR CASTES ( Shdndrs ). 

Tho distribution of the various castes engaged in palm cultivation is mostly 
confined to tjtie districts in which the cultivation is practised. The common date 
palm grows wild in many parts of the country ; and in the districts where it growd 
there aro people of tho Shdndr class who tap the trees and extract the juioe, 
which they uso either to boil down into coarse sugar, or to 

Dutribntion. r ° 

distil into intoxicating drinks. The palmyra tree also grows 
without special caro in some parts ; but in Tinnevelly and other dry districts it is ' 
cultivated largely on account of its saccharine juice, its oil-producing nuts, and 
the value of its timber and leaves, which tho people largoly use in the construe^ 
tion of their houses. Tho cocoanut palin, however, is always cultivated. It 
thrives best along tho sea-belt of the Western Coast, and in these" districts the 
growth of cocoanut palm affords occupation to an immense population. On the 
Eastern Coast and in many inland districts the cultivation is largely extending, 
the value of the produce, oil, coir, &c., having increased about threefold within 
tho last twenty years. The areca palm is also grown to some extent on the 
Western Coast. 

The numbers of the Shdndr castes are 1,604,862. Of theso 833,745 are 
males and 831,117 females, the prpportion of the latter to the former being 99*7 
to 100. They constitute 5*7 por cent, of the Hindu population. But their 
distribution is very utioqual. In Malabar, Canara, and Tinnevelly they constitute 
32*3, 1 8T , and 18- 1 per cent, respectively of the Hindu population, whilo in Cudda- 
>ah, South Arcot, and Trichinopoly they number only ’8, *6, and *4 per cent, 
espectively. Tho Shdndrs of Tinnevelly and the south of the peninsula are 
Number* and dmtri- a1s0 callc(1 linear, tho derivation of which term may mean 
a " tlul1 ’ either “ toddy palm juice,” or tho “ Island of Ceylon.” In 

c ho Tinnevelly district they are divided into five families, but those intermarry. 
The palm cultivators in Malabar and Travancore are called Tiyars ; in Canara 
liiUaimr ; and in the Northern or Telugu districts Iditjas. Tho tradition amongst 
tho southern Shdndrs is that they came originally from Ceylon ; but, as the 
population movement has always been in a different direction, namely, from 
north to south, this account is very improbable. That there have been migrations 
to an(j from Ceylon of the southern inhabitants is certain, but this hardly settles 
tho country of origin of tho palm cultivators. Tho various species of palm 
flourish only in peculiar climates. Tho dry, rainless tracts of Tinnevelly bring 
to perfection the Borassns fiabcUiformis, or palmyra tree, while tho Cocos nuciferos, 
or cocoanut, will notHlourish out of reach of tho salt air of the ocean, and Western 
India and Western Ceylon aro its natural habitat. The Shdndr people, in what- 
ever district they be found, are clearly a non- Aryan people. 
Kol ' K '° n ' • Tho relations of the sexes and their roligious development 

are just those of all aboriginal people. In Tinnevelly and Canara they are 
chiefly devil-worshippers. In Malabar they have hardly any religion at all, 
beyond the worship of some local deities. They are chiefly classed as Sivaites 
GS'd.per cent., but 2U4 per cent, aro nominally Vishnavaites. They have ’ 
their own gurus or priests in the Sivaite sects, but Brahmans officiate for the 

Vishnavaites, 

The Tiyars sometimes havo one wife between several brothers, and plurality - 
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of wives and divorce also are common. The sexual relations are extremely loose 
within the caste, and similar customs are more or less common amongst all 
the Shdndr tribes. 

In the Tinnevelly district many Shdndrs have become Christians, and a groat 
improvement has taken place in regard to their habits, customs, and social repute. 
They are now extremely interested in proving that the Shdndrs are of respectable 
•descent, in a caste point of view. In this matter, however, they are not likely to gain 
many adherents. If they attempted to show that the palm cultivators in certain 
districts were formerly an important people, providing the community with food, 
drink, and clothing, and having their own rulers, nobody would be rash enough 
to gainsay them. A common idea has obtained circulation that the Shdndrs, as an 
aboriginal people, are not Hindus, but they have just as much claim to the title as 
any other of the great divisions of Sudras in Southern India. All that can be 
said of them is that they have no claim to Aryan descent, while the three 
“twice-born castes” have claims that are more or less dubious. The Shdndrs 
are everywhere a hard-working, industrious people, eating freely of flesh and 
fish, and drinking the toddy and spirit they extract from, the palm trees. The 
Tiyars especially are a fine, and physically handsome, race, and some of their 
women in sea-port towns, where they have had intercourse with Europeans, 
have more European than native blood in them, and are remarkably fair. 
Women of this class on tho Western Coast are often the concubines of Eijro- j 
peans, and the daughters of such unions are usually brought up to follow the' 
profession of the mothers. 

The Shdndrs are traders, cultivators, toddy-drawers, distillers, &c. About five 
per cent, of the males are engaged in trade ; 20*8 percont. as 

Occupation. . , 

cultivators ; 13*7 per cent, in occupations connected with 
food, drink, and stimulants ; and 17*2 per cent, as laborers. In Malabar and 
Tinnevelly about one in a thousand of the males is engaged in Government 
service. In Tinnevelly a^nic of the Christian converts of this caste have graduated 
in the Madras University ; and where they have availed themselves of educational 
advantages, the social position of the caste is improving. 


THE BARBER CASTES (Ainiattan). 

The barber is an important personage in Indian society. He not only 
shaves the heads and faces of his clients, but he is tho village newsman, and goes 
between in the arrangement of marriages, feasts, funerals, &c. In ancient times 
he was a village servant receiving from the communal stock a yearly allowance 
of grain in recompense for his labors. I am not aware that there is any real 
8ub-division of castes amongst the barbers, but there are numerous families of 
them, and the barbers of one locality do not hold any intercourse with those of 
another district. The barbers attached to the British army, however, are migra- 
tory* and they have friends and connexions in all military cantonments, with 
whom they exchange news, and hold social intercourse. 

The barbers of India are almost tho only people, besides tho potters, who 
dabble in surgery. They are also musicians, beating tho tomtom and playing 
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on public occasions. They are called Ambattan in Tamil, Mangala in Telugu, 
Ilujam in Hindustani, Canarese, and Mahrathi. 

There are 340,450 persons of this caste in the Madras Presidency, of whom 
172,235 are males and 168,215 are females. They are distri- 
buted pretty equally throughout every district, and constitute 
1’2 per cent, of tho Hindu community. 

The barbers are everywhere a poople of the soil, and thoir division of , 
Reunion and occupa- hihor is usually handed down from father to son. In religion 
tlon ’ they follow tho practice of their customers : where the bulk 

of tho people aro Vislmu-worsliippers, so are the barbers ; and where tho people 
are Sivaites, the barbers conform to tho general practice. Of the male barbers 
42*6 per cent, aro engaged in thoir trade, 9*5 per cent, are cultivators, and 6*5 
per cent. “ laborers.” 

In the Northern districts some are returned as owners of property. 

In social customs the barbers aro equally conformable. Tn somo districts 
a plurality of wives and re-marriage, or concubinage of widows, is permissi- 
ble ; in other localities these practices are not common. Practically the barbers 
are everywhere worshippers of village gods, and they take an acknowledged 
place as masters of ceremonies on the occasion of weddings, funerals, &c., of even 
the highest castes. 


d 

32 
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THE WASHERMAN CASTES (Vmmdn). 

Another primitive division of labor under t he caste system was tho cleans- 
ing, or washing, of clothing. Every communal village had its public servant of 
this description, who, like (lie barber, was paid by a share of tho village produce. 
These people aro called Van nan in Tamil, t> 'dhalu in Telugu, Agam in Can- 
arese, Asarun in Malayalum. They aro more numerous than tho barbers. 

There were 52 4,GGOof them at tlxe ^itno of tho census, or 
2G5,515 males and 250,145 females, tho proportion of the 
latter to the former being 07 - 0 to 100. They are stronger in the Telugu country, 
compared with other portions of population, than in the southern districts. 
Thero they avorago from two to three per cent, of the Hindus, while in the south 
the averago is from 1 to T5 per cent. For tho wholo Presidency the average is 
l - 8 per cent, of tho Hindu population. 

The washingj3ast.es, like tho barbers, are rarely brought together in con- 
” siderable communities, and consequently they have not had 
the opportunity of splitting up into sub-sections of castes 
like the rest of tho people. There may be sub-divisions of castes among them, 
but noffe have been reportqjl. From the nature of their duties, the washers do 
not hold a high place in social esteem. About 47'5 per cent, of the males are 
engaged in their trade occupation, but a few of them till tbe ground (7'2 per 
cent.) ; others are common laborers ((id) per cent). In religion and customs 
they are, like tho barbers, attached to the popular side in the districts they 
inhabit, only that on tho whole more of tho washers aro Sivaites than Vishna~ 
vaites, or 64 and 33 - 8 per cent, respectively. In social customs the washers 
conform to the practices of other subordinate castes. 


Occupation. 
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OTHER HINDU CASTES. 


Numbers, 


Distribution. 


In this division of the people are included a good many persons who properly 
should have been classified under one or other of the foregoing divisions ; but 
who, owing to faulty descriptions in the schedules, or to the use of local names 
unknown beyond the limits of the district, could not bo identified with any of the 
.recognized castes. This division includes also most of tho hill tribes, known by 
different names in different parts of the country, tho remnants probably of 
aboriginal people who occupied India before tho Skythian and Aryan invasions. 

Tho numbers included under "Other” castes are 2,066,890, of whom 
1,381,036 were males and 1,285,251 females. The propor- 
tion of females to males censused in this class of* the popula- 
tion was only 98 to 100 males, and tho fact shows that many females must have 
been omitted. This was evidently tho case in regard to many of the hill tribes, 

* and especially in Ganjam and Joy pore, where tho census numbers were arrived 
at by a process of averaging the result s of a few houses, rather than by counting 
the actual numbers of the sexes in eacli village. The number of persons 
unclassified according to castes amounts to 9*1 per cent, of* the Hindu population. 
In the settled and cultivated parts of the country the proportions aro lower, 
but in the hilly districts of Ganjam and Vizagapatain, Kurnool, 
Neilgherries, South Canara, and Malabar, they vary from M’ 2 
per cent, in the Neilgherries and 3D4 percent, in Ganjam to 7*4 per com. hi 
Kurnool. ( n 

The reports of the District Collectors refer in somo detail to the variou 11 
classes of wild tribes in their soveral districts. Numerically 
speaking, the Khonds.md Sow ran of tho northern districts, 
occupying that wild and mountainous country north of the Godavery river, 
between the sea and the Central Provinces, are the most important of the people 
that have been left out of the reach of civilization. South of the Kistna we come 
upon the Yenadies , Ycmkalas , and Ghenfxm, who are practically the same people 
as the aborigines further north, inhabiting wild and jungly districts, leading the 
livos of savages, and in somo parts partially civilized and engaged in settled 
occupations. Further south and west, in the mountainous tracts of the Salem 
and bordering districts, we find tribes of hill people, who are cultivators and 
shepherds, tho Malayalirs or " hill men.” Further west again, we come upon 
the remnants of old races in the mountains of Coimbatore, Malabar, and Cana- 
ra, who live by the products of the chase, and on wild roots and herbs 
requiring no special cultivation (Mulcm and Kadcrs). In the same localities also 
there are tribes that till the land, as the Badayhcrs of tho Neilgherries, who have 
unquestionably moved up into the mountains from the low country. ’■All over 
the plains of India, moreover, there are wandering tribes whose principal occupa- 
tion is the carrying of produce from the coast to tho interior ( Brtnjaries , 
Lambadies ), and other named tribes that pursue juggling,' snake-charming, bird- 
hatching, basket-making, &c., as their occupations. All these tribes are included 
in the unclassified castes of tho Hindus. 

If we turn to the occupations recorded of these people, we shall find that 65 
Occupation p er con ^ ^ ie males are shown as pursuing some definite 

occupation. A large proportion arc traders and carriers (about 

42 


Hill Tribes. 
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6 per cent.); 2*8 percent, in personal service; 26*2 per cent, are engaged in 
cultivation ; 1*3 per cent, in food employments ; l * 1 per cent, in making household 
goods (baskets, mats, &c.) ; and 21 *G per cent, are laborers. As regards 
employment, there are very few of these aborigines who^ are iC unproductive,” 
only 1*1 per cent, of thorn falling under this head. These people, as a rule, 
represent the classes of aborigines who preferred a free life in the wild country, 
to serfdom under the stronger races that overran India and began to cultivate it,* 
With the advance of civilization, and the gradual clearing of the forests, they 
have decreased in numbers and importance. Some tribos have already merged 
in the general population, while others appear to be slowly undergoing the same 
process. . 

The religious beliefs of the aboriginal tribes have been modified to a great 
, extent by the prevailing phases of Hinduism. Thus, in the 
RGl,glon ’ northern districts almost all the people of this class are returned . 

as Viuhnavaitcs, while in the south and west of India they are nearly all 
Siva ides in name. Practically, however, they are worshippers of local deities, 
generally of female divinities, who have power to harm, and who are to be pro- 
pitiated only by bloody sacrifices. 37 per cent, are returned as Sivaites and 40*8 
per cent, as Vishnavaites, while of 19*8 per cent, no information was given. 


Tho following list contains the names of some of tho principal castes or 
^ribos classified under “ Other Hindus ” : — 


JO 


Budubudukar 

. . A class of mendicants. 

Badaghers . . . 

... Cultivators in the Neilgherrics. 

Gadala 

... A sub-division of J at tribe. 

Irulars 

... Hill tribe of the Neilgherries. 

J etti 

Boxers, wrestlers, shampooers. 

Jdgis 

. . . Beggars and mendicants. 

Koravars ... 

... A wandering tribe common in many dh 
Carnatic, addicted to thieving, &c. 

Kbtars 

Artisans of the Neilgherry tribes. 

Kumari 

* ... Jungle cultivators. 

Lambadi 

... A gipsy tribe, carrying salt and grain, 

Malay alics ... 

... Inhabitants of hills. 

Mu leers 

... Tribes of the Western jungles. 

Pyelavar ... 

Jugglers. 

Pambattar ... 

. . . Snake-charmers, 

Tombira^n 

... Jugglers. 

Villi ... 

... A jungle tribe. 

Ydnadi 

... A wild tribe of the Eastern Coast districts, 

Doramara ... 

... Juggler tribes. 

♦ Brinjaries . . 

... Gipsies and grain-carriers. 

Chenstu 

. . . Hunters and' forest races. 

Yerakala ... 

... Do. do. 


of tho 


Most of these people have already been referred to in tho Collectors’ remarks, 
an$ some will be further noticed in tho district reports. + 

There is one wandering tribe, however, common to several districts that 
maybe noticed here. These are tho Koravars of the Tamil 
districts and Yeralcalas of the Telugu country, practioally one 
and the same people, They have no settled homes, but pitch their camps «* 
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oueii places near villages, and move from place to place. Their property 
consists mostly of cattle and asses. They carry salt, collect jungle produce, 
hunt came, weave baskets, and, principal characteristic of all, are.the fortune- 
tellers and magicians, of the country. They are in ill-repute with the police 
on account of their thieving propensities, and when large gangs of them enter 
a district, a body of police is told off to watch them until it be their pleasure 

’to depart. 

In physical appearance they do not differ from the aboriginal Hindus who 
lead a civilized life. They have priests of their own people, and worship gods 
which they carry about with them. Ono of these is named “ Poler Amma. 

These tribes a?e somewhat loose in their sexual relations. Polygamy is 
common ; and, if a man owes money to his neighbour, he 
Ou.tom». . pledgos bia w jf e or daughters to his creditors, who may either 

’ use them as concubines, or hand them over to some one elso. When a man of this 
caste is sent to jail, his wife lives with another man of her tribe. On the return 
of the prisoner he claims his wife and any additions that may have accrued to 

his family in his absence. 

In North Arcot the Koramrs mortgage their unmarried daughters, who 
become the absolute property of the mortgagee till the debt is discharged. e 
same practice exists in Ohingleput and Tanjoro. In Madras the . koramrs sell 
their wives outright, when they want money, for a sum equal to oO rupees, n 
Nellore and other districts they all purchase their wives, the price varying rom 
30 to 70 rupees, but money rarely passes on such occasions the consideration 
being paid in asses or cattle. There are several divisions of those people and 
the various clans or families do not intermarry. They all bury their dea , 
and have no restrictions as to eating and drinking. 

The Dommeras or Jugglers are another wandering tribe, somewhat similar 
to the Koramrs. They go about the country in gangs, per- 
Dommorae. forming athletic feats. They aro frequently thieves, lhe 

women perform as well os the men, and most of them ore common prost,. 

tutes. 

A few remarks may bo made here in regard to another peculiar gg 
common to the whole country, viz., that of the Dasis, 

Danoing.giri Oaatos. Blwgam, or prostitute clas3. These women abound in every 

large town and village, where there are temple endowments. 

Thev are regarded as a distinct casto, but, as a matter of fact, their ranks 
y are recruited by the purchase of female children of Jay caste* 

Cm T* ng ° f ^ and also by members of certain Hindu castes vowing to 
present daughters to the temples on recovering from illness, or relie rom o ler 
Misfortune. The female children of the dancing women are always brought up 
1o the mother', profession, and so aro the children purchased b, them, or assign 
to the temple service by the free will of the parents. At an early aget y 
taught to sing, play on musical instruments, and to dance, and P y , 

were the only class of Hindu women who received any education at • - ‘ 

tomple women confine their favors to Bmbmans and the higher castes of 
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Sudras. Thcro are numerous prostitutes amongst the Pariah and other 
aboriginal castes who are not connected with any religious houses. 

The wojnen attached to temples have certain public duties, for which they 
are paid a small sum from the temple revenues. They havo to attend the 
customary morning and evening services of the temple, and also on festival days. 
Those, says Buchanan, “ attached to temples of extraordinary sanctity are 
reserved entirely for tho use of the nativo officers, who are all Brahmans . * 
Indood almost every one of these girls that is tolerably sightly is taken by some 
officer of rovonuo for his special use, and is seldom permitted to go to the 
temple, except in his presence. ” (1 > 

Whether the higher classes of native officials of the present day countenance 
systematic prostitution of this description 1 do not know, but I am not aware 
that any of them have had the courage to denounce practices which are not only 
illegal, but more mischievous to the morals of the people than satti and the 
swinging festivals, which havo been put down by tho strong hand of Govern- 
ment. That there should be a traffic in young girls, avowedly with the object 
of training thorn as prostitutes for the uso of a particular class of the community, 
and that Hindu parents should bo permitted to devote their daughters of tender 
years to the service of the temples, or in plain language to prostitution, is not a 
creditable state of things, either to the Government or the people concerned. 


THE PARIAH, OR OUT-CASTE, TRIBES. 

We now como to that great division of the people, spoken of by themselves 
as tho “ fifth caste,” and described by Buchanan and other writers as tho 
P nucha m Banda tu. There is no part of the country in which these out-caste 
races aro not to be found under various designations. 

The word Pariah is said to be derived from pa ret, a drum, an instrument 
Names of Pariah u P on which these people perform at festivals, but the deriva- 
c,l3t08 ‘ tion is apparently a fanciful one. In the Tamil country they 

are called Pariahs ; in Telugu Mala; in Canaresc Holla; in Mai ay alum Poliyar ; 
and Dlicda in Mahratti. They are everywhere the menial servants of tho country, 
and wherever they rosido they have allotted to them a separate placo on the 
outskirts of the village, called Pnria chert , or Pariah village, as their near 
presen co would bo pollution to the Hindus. Abbe Dubois states that the 
repugnance of the Brahmans to association with Europeans was principally 
due to the employment of these people by the latter as domestic servants; and, 
however it has come about, the poor Pariah has mot with nothing but scorn and 
contume]y at the hands of Hindu castes in no way more entitled to considera- 
tion than himself. Still, notwithstanding tho contempt in which he is hold, 
there are occasions on which tho caste Hindus are very glad to avail themselves 
of his strong arm and physical courage. In tho great faction fights of “ the 
right and left hand” castes tho despised Pariah ranges himself with the rights 
hand factiou, and is permitted to style himself the “ friend of the right hand,” 
while another sub-division of the Pariahs, the shoe-makers and tanners of skins, 

. are equally the supporters of the a left hand” fraternity. 

(1) Buchunan’a Mysore, Cauaro, and Malabar, vol. i. 
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♦ 

In times prior to British rule the whole of the Pariah community, without 
exception, were the slavos of the superior castes'. The luxu- 
SUrery. ri^us Brahmans, Chetties, and Vellalars of tho southern pro- 

vinces waxed fat on the proceeds of the labor of a people, with whom personal 
contact would be horrible pollution. The Pariahs were not tho only slaves in 
those times, for almost all the inferior agricultural tribes were in a similar posi- 
tion. The Hindu law recognized five descriptions of service, four of which might 
be performed by any one without loss of dignity or caste, but the fifth order 
of service was to bo performed only by slaves, styled Dass, from their Dasyan, 
or aboriginal descent. 

The “ undue service” to be exacted of the latter class included the sweeping 
and cleaning of the house, the doorway, the necessary, and other irapuro places, 
a»d in times of sickness, attendance upon the patient after the natural evacua- 
tions, and to take away the excrement, and rub the feet.’’^ 1 -) There were 
fifteen species of slaves recognized : — 

1st. — Those born of female slaves. > 

2nd. — Purchased for a price. 

3rd. — Those found by chance. 

4 th. — Slaves by descent. 

6th. — Those fed and kept alive in famine times. 

6th. — Those given up as a pledge for money borrowed. 

7th . — Those binding themselves for money borrowed. 

8th. — Those captured in battle. 

9tli . — Those unablo to pay gambling debts. 

10 th. — Thoso becoming slavos by their own wish. 

11th. —Apostates from a religious life. 

12</i. — Slaves for a limited period. 

13 th. — Slaves for subsistence. 

14 th. — Those who for love of slave-women became slaves. 

15 th. — By voluntary salo of liberty. 

Of these fifteen descriptions of slaves, the first four could never obtain their 
liberty without the consont of their owners. Tho other kinds of slaves might 
obtain their freedom, under stipulated conditions. Slave-women, however, boar- 
ing sons to their masters, became free. People of any caste might sell them- 
selves into slavery, or bo made slaves by conquest, Ac., but “ the Brahman 
alone can never be a slave.” < 2 > When a recognized system of slavery of this 
description existed, it is easy to see that thcro must have boen considerable con- 
fusion of castes, and we can in some degreo understand the process of degene- 
ration of the white-skinned races, under a law which permitted concubinage of 
the lower castes with the higher. The only wonder is how- the caste system 
maintained its position at all, when such latitude was permissible in rospect to 
intercourse with Dasyan or slave races. 

„ From the Dass , or black-skinned slavos, wo have the Pariah population, and it 
seems not at all improbable that they may lay claim to bo the original people 
of the soil. Omnivorous in diet, they can work hard and thrive under conditions 
which would soon prove fatal to their white, or fair-skinned, Aryan conquerors. 
A laborious, frugal, and pleasure-loving people, they are the very life-blood 


(1) li&lhed's Gen too Code. cLap. ni 

(2) Ibid. 
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of the country, in whatever field of labor they engage in. Yet notwithstand- 
ing their admitted usefulness in the social scale, the hatred and contempt 
evinced by the higher castes towards them is almost ^eyond belief. The 
British administration has freed them, as a community, from the yoke of hereditary 
slavery, and from the legal disabilities under which they suffered ; but they still 
remain in the lowest depths of social degradation. In public passenger boats, a*' 
Pariah dare not show his face, and in Government schools, or schools helped 
with public money, it is pretty much the same. The Christian missionaries, to 
their undying honor be it said, have, as a rule, persevered in breaking through 
the time-honored custom of treating the Pariah as dirt, and have admitted him 
to ctjual rights and privileges in their schools and churches, .and whatever 
may be the present position of tho Pariah community in regard to education, 
intelligence, and ability to hold a place for themselves, they owe it almost wholly 
to the Christian men and women who have given up their lives to win souls' 
for their great Master. 

The Pariah population of this Presidency is not very far short of five 
Numbers auddi.Libu. inillions of souls (4,761,503). There arc 2,400,522 males, 
tlon * and 2,300,981 females, the latter being in the proportion of 

only 98’ t to 100 males. The disproportion of the sexes is evidently .the 
result of general disinclination on tho part of enumerators to visit their 
hamlets, and seek for accurate information. The worst rosults in this 
respect were obtained in Nellore, Cuddapah, Chingleput, and Malabar. The 
Pariah castes number 10’ 2 per cent, of the Hindu population. They are more 
than four times as numerous as tho Brahmans, and nearly three times as 
numerous as the whole of the “twice-born” castes put together. In the 
Tinnevelly and Madura districts they only form 10 per cent, of the Hindu 
population, but in Chingleput and South Arcot they number 26 per cent. In 
other districts, excepting Yizagapatam where they were only 8*G per cent., the 
proportions vary between these extremes. 

As regards their occupations the despised race of Pariahs do not now materi- 
Occupation differ from any other class of the community. A few are 

in Government service as village watchmen; some in the 
police and military services. About 4*1 per cent, in personal service; but, 
except in the districts where Europeans are numerous, personal service is not 
generally popular with them. About one per cent, are traders; 21*2 percent, 
are cultivators; 7*4 percent, are employed in connexion with dress (generally as 
shoe and slipper raakors) ; and about 20*4 per cent, laborers, agricultural or 
otherwise. On the whole, Gap 3 per cent, of the males are returned as engaged 
in some occupation. T Tie women of this class work as hard as the men, both 
in agricultural and all other descriptions of labor, but the employments of women 
have not been entered in the census returns. 

, There are numerous sub-divisions of the Pariahs, but the more common are 
tho Pariah, tho Pollan, the C buckler, and Toti. The two fffst 

Pariah castes. # 

arc chiefly engaged m domestic service and comm'on labor, 
while the chucklcrs are the workers in leather and skins, and the Tv tit are the 
scavengers, and the establishment of every village oommune formerly had e 
servant of this description. Mr. Nelson gives a list of 29 sub-divisions' of 
Pariah castes in the district of Madura, while in the census schedules they' 
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Religion- 


have been entered under upwards of 200 different names. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the Pariahs have no caste system. They have adopted the habits 
of the Stidra communities, and are quite as tenacious of their privileges in this 
particular as any of t|he higher castes. They have their own gurus or priests, 
and intermarry only amongst their own sub-divisions. 

( The morality of the Pariahs, as of the other non- Aryan castes, is low. The 
women arc marriageable at any age, widows remarry, and 

Customs. . . 

concubinages common. In eating and drinking, the Pariahs 
have no scruples as to what is clean or unclean. Some of their sub-divisions eat 
pork and beef, while others do not. A few ape their betters in discountenancing 
widow re-marriage, but with many of them the marriage bonds are held very 
loosely. Almost all are drinkers of arrack and toddy, but (hey are no worse in 
this respect than the weavers and agricultural laboring castes. 

In religion they are nominally Sivaitos or Vislmavaitos, but practically 
worshippers of village idols and demons. As domestic 
servants they arc a patient and hard-workiug people, and they 
are excellent laborers in the field, or in any capacity requiring unskilled labor. 

The Pariahs, though within a recent period ground down to the dust by their 
fellow men, were not always in the condition of degradation which the caste 
system imposed upon them. The most popular poem ever produced in the 
Tamil country, the Kural , was written by a Pariah named Tint Vallum r , “ the 
divine Pariah ” as lie has been termed. This remarkable work is read and 
admired by Hindus of every class and creed. The author addresses himself to 
mankind in general, without reference to caste or creed. lie enunciates a 
monotheism, embracing all humanity, lie rises above the puerilities of castes, 
and preaches a pure morality to the human race as a whole. This man, though 
a Pariah, was deemed to be worthy of election to the Academy of Madura, 
an honor usually reserved exclusively for Brahmans of learning and piety. 

Another Pariah poet, Kapila, author of the Agaval , is supposed to have been 
a brother of the author of the Kural , and his works still hold a high place in 
popular esteem. 


MAHOMEDANS. 


The Mahomedan communities of the south have, strictly speaking, no caste 
system, but the influence of their Hindu brethren is apparent in the several 
divisions amongst thorn, and they have been classified as follows ; — 


1. Jjabbays . 

2. Mapilahs. 

3. Arab, 

4. Sheik 


5. Sycd. 

6. Pa than, 

7. Mogul. 

8. Other Mahomedans. 


Labbaya. 


The origin of the term “ Lahhay ” is difficult to ascertain. The Hentu Code 
speaks of a class of slaves 41 found by chance” as “ Labbi Iters” 


but whether this is the origin of the term I cannot 


say. 


The word is Used to signify the descendants of foreign traders (Arabs and 
Persians) with women of the country. 

The Labbays in the present day have few characteristics of a mixed race. 
-Whatever the origin of the tribe may have been, there is nothing now to 
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distinguish them from the aboriginal people, beyond tlioir peculiar method of 
shaving the head, trimming the beard, and mode of dress. They appear to be 
exactly the Same class of people as the hybrid race of the Western Coast called 
Mapilahs. They are numerous in Madura, Tinnevellly, Trichinopoly, and 
Tanjore, and especially along the sea coast, where they are fishermen, boatmen, 
sailors, and traders. They have extended themselves inland also in the districts* 
of North Arcot, Coimbatore, and Salem, where they are generally traders and 
farmers. There were 312,088 of this class entered in the census schedules, or 
16*7 percent, of the total Mussulman population, and nearly the whole of them 
^re to bo found in districts south of Madras. In Tanjore 80 per cent, of the 
Mahomedan population are of this class. Of the total number of Labbays 
146,493 were males and 16.5,595 females, the latter being in the proportion of 
113 to 100 males. It was thought that there would be more difficulty 
in counting the females of the Mussulmans than of the Hindus, but as 
regards the Labbays the results show that the proportions of the sexes are fairly 
well returned. As many of these people are sea-faring in their occupations, 
the large number of females may perhaps bo due to the absence of some males 
from home at the time of the census. 

In religion 83*8 per cent, of the Labbays are “ Soonecs ” and 2*7 per cent. 

“ Shiah*” 

Mapilahs . — The hybrid Mahomedan race of tho Western Coast is confined 
almost exclusively to the country on the western side of 
the ghauts. In the districts on tho eastern side they are 
numbered by units and tens, while in Malabar alone thero are upwards of 
half a million of them. All the races indigenous to the western side of the 
peninsula are passionately attached to their country, and none will leave it if 
they can avoid doing so. Not very many years ago these districts were cut off 
from tho eastern side of the peninsula by impassable forests and mountains, and 
in the early days of the English settlements in India, the only communication 
with Malabar was by sea. The Arabians possessed the entire trade between 
India and the west for many centuries before the Portuguese established the * 
long sea route, and they undoubtedly formed many trading colonies or settlements 
along tho Indian coast, and were numerous and powerful in the days of the early 
travellers to India. The Mapilahs were originally partly of Arab extraction, 
but, as in tho case of $11 other hybrid races, the stronger element has prevailed, 
and they are now almost purely aborigines of the Western Coast ; their numbers 
are constantly being added to by conversion of the slave castes of Malabar. 

“ Slavery is now illegal in British India, but nevertheless a large part of the 
Condition oY slave population bf the lower castes is in a state infinitely worse, 
cwtea in Malabar. These miserable people are agricultural laborers, and the 

tyranny of their Hindu landlords is boundless. Nor is this all ; the mere, 
approach of tho poor wretches involves ceremonial pollution to their masters, 
and npm and women are also forced to go almost naked. Their only hope is in 
the Mahomedans or Christians, who can give them a religion worthy of the 
name, and also remove their reproach of caste ; but this their masters will 
never allow. Their gross fetishism is encouraged ; but, if they turn to a 
purer faith, they are ejected at once from th,cir plots of barren ground, which, 
arc their chief means of subsistence* 
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“ Even where, as is mostly the case on the Coromandel Coast, the Govern- 
ment i6 nominal proprietor of waste land, it is always assigned to the landlords 
by preference, and they will nover allow a low-caste man to hold any ; but, should 
such a person make ^n application, they will procure it for themselves even at a 
loss. In Malabar the land is all private property, owing to the ignorant and 
ridiculous notions of tl^p early British administrators, who imported European 
1 aristocratic notions, entirely repugnant to the prevailing Mahomedan law. Con- 
verts, therefore, amongst the agricultural laborers are practically martyrs, 
especially if thoy turn Mahomedans, and this was tho cause of the Mapilah 
insurrection in Malabar nearly twenty years ago, which ended with the murder 
of the Collector, Mr. Connolly. ”d) 

The Mapilahs must naturally be a source of considerable anxiety to the 
Government. They are not only zealous Mahomedans, but many of them, who 
are recent converts, have old grudges against their former Nair masters, who 
have ousted them from their holdings, and the ill-feeling between the land-owners 
and tho * Mapilahs occasionally crops up, as in tho instance of a recent outrage. 

The Mapilahs aro usually a hard-working, plodding, and frugal people, 
Character of the Mapi. temperato and simple in their lives, and striving their best 
lfth8, to live honestly and decently. They aro almost entirely 

uneducated, and their religious fanaticism is, under these circumstances, a source 
of danger to tho public poace. Under the influence of religious excitement they aro 
reckless of their own lives and of others, and the presence of European troops in 
the district has always been considered essential to the preservation of peace. 
For a period of nineteen yoars the Mapilahs have been quiet, but the recent 
outbreak ( 1 2 ) shows that the old feuds have been smouldering. In no other part 
of the country is there exhibited such contempt and hatred by tho Brahmans 
and Nairs for their inferiors, as in Malabar, and whilq this caste intolerance con- 
tinues on the part of those who should know better, it is no causo for surprise 
that the Mapilahs will now and then seek to retaliate. 

. The Mapilahs arc 612,789 in number, or 307,321 males and 30,5,468 females. 
They constitute 32*7 por cent, of the Mahomedan population. The proportion of 
females to males is 99*4 per cent., and the results show that the census of the 
female population of this branch of the Mahomedan population was not so well 
taken as of the Labbays ; of tho total number, 546,912 arc located in the Malabar 
district, and 65,641 in South Canara. 95 per cent, of tho whole of tho Mapilah 
populate belong to the Soonre sect of religionists. 

About nine per cent, of the males are traders, 187 percent, are <( culti- 
vators, M and 22*4 per cent, aro simply “ laborers.” Only 53*8 per cent, of the 
paale$ are returned as following somo employment. 

The Mapilahs all speak the Malayalum language, but they use a*modified 
form of the Arabic alphabot to write in. “ It is not known who introduced the 
Arabic character, and adapted it to the Dravidian languages. But its use 
emends over the whole Tamil country also, and since the last few years it has 
J>een the favorite character of all Mahomedans in Southern India, who make ever 
so small a claim to be educated.” W 


(1) Specimen of Southern India Dialeotg (No, 2), by A. C. Burnell, Madras Civil Service. 

(2) In September 1873. 

£3) Speoimen of Southern India Dialects (No. 2), by A. C. Burnell, Madras Civil Service. 
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The Mapilah women arc secluded, as is tli^ case with Mahomedans gene- 
rally, and polygamy is allowed, although the poverty of the people is generally 
a bar to the taking of a plurality of wives. 

Arabs. — The number of persons of the Mussulman faith returned as “ Arabs ” 
is very small — only 2,121; of those 922 are males and 1,199 females. The pro- 
portion of females is very high. Those people are foujid chiefly in the Trichi- 
nopoly and Tinnevelly districts. 

Sheiks . — The term <£ Sheik 91 is supposed to refer to the lineal descendants of 
Mahomet, Aboo Bikr, and Omar ; but, although a great many persons in South 
India assume the title, it is by no means certain that they have any right to it. 
The Madras Census Committee stated very truly “ that the great mass of the 
Mussulmans in this Presidency are the descendants either wholly, or in part, of 
Hindu converts, voluntary or enforced'. On taking their new religion, the con- 
verts were compelled to adopt some Mahomedan name. Striving to do them- 
selves as much honor under the operation as possible, they took gre^t names, 
and their children came out as “ Sycds ” or “Sheiks” 

The number of persons returned as u Sheiks” is 511,112, of whom 260,817 
were males and 250,295 females. The proportion of the latter is only 96 to 
100 inales, and these results show that a number of females must have been con- 
cealed from the census enumerators. The worst results as regards this class 
came from the Cuddapah district, where only 90 females are returned for every 
100 males. The “ Sheiks” are 27*3 per cent, of the whole Mussulman population, 
and they appoar to bo most numerous in the Northern and Ceded districts. The 
prevailing religious sect of this division is tho a Soonee” 929 per cent. A fair 
proportion of those people (more than three per cent, of the males) are in 
Government employ, civil or military; five per cent, are in personal service, and 
about six per cent, in trade and commerce ; 18‘5 per cent, are cultivators, and 
nearly 5 per cent, employed on dress; 17*8 per cent, arc common laborers. 
On the whole 60 1 6 per cent, of tho male population are employed. 

Syed . — Tho term “ Syrd” indicates a lord or chief, and is especially applied* 
to the descendants of Hoossain, the son of Ali, and grandson of Mahomet. 

The number of persons returning themselves as Syeds is 89,219, or 47 per 
cent, of the Mussulman population. Of this number 45,883 were males and 
43,336 females, tho proportion of tho latter being only 94 to 100 males. Very 
few of the Western, Coast Mahomedans have returned themselves of this class or 
as Shoiks. In their occupations these people are almost precisely in the pro- 
portion of the “ Shoiks,” except that a larger number of them figure as 
owners of property and unproductive ; 58 per cent, of the males are returned aa 
following,soino employment, 

Pu th (it is . This term is applied to Mahomedans of Affghan descent, or 
descendants of Kut Buddeen and his followers ; and of these the returns show a 
total number of 70,943. The males were 36,115 and females 34,828, and here 
agajn the proportions of the sexes (96'4 to 100) show that many females must 
havo been left uncounted by the enumerators. The Pathans form 3'8 per cent, 
of the Mussulman population. They are most numerous in Ganjam, Coimba- 
' tore, and Salem. Like all other divisions of the Mahomedans, they have degene- 
rated by intermarriage. 
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A large proportion of the males are in the Military ’and Civil Services of 
Government — 'more than six per cent. ; but in the other occupations their pro- 
portions do not differ greatly from those of the Sheiks or Syod3. , 

Moghuls . — The Moghuls are the reputed descendants of Tartar chiefs, who 
followed Tamerlane into India. Only 12,407 persons, or 0-7 per cent., have been 
returned as belonging to this class, of whom 6,329 were males and 6,078 females. 
The proportion of females to males is 96 to 100. Tho Moghul families are 
most numerous in the Northern and Ceded districts, and in Salem. They 
follow much tho same occupations as the Pathans, i.e., military and civil 
services, personal service, trade, agriculture, and unspecified labor. About 5-2 
per cent, of the males of this class are returned as owners of property. 

Unspecified. — The number of persons who returned themselves simply as 
“Mahomedans” was 261,535, or 14 per cent, of the whole; of these the 
rtlales were 130,835 and females 130,700, or 99-9 of the lattor to 100 males. 
The total includes the whole of the Mussulman population of tho town of 
Madras, of whom no particulars were ascertained in regard to the above sub- 
divisions. 


The following abstract will show, in one view, the numbers of the sexes in 
each division of tho Mussulman community, and tho proportion such divisions 
bear to the total Mussulman population 
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(’ll APTKK XII. 

Tiik Occupation ok the People. • t 

The adult male population of the Presidency, excluding all children under 
12 years of ago, is 9,660,976. 

• The number classified as following some occupation is 9,930,012, or 63'1 
. nor cent, of the whole malo population. The explanation 

More persons entered 1 t . , . 

in the occupation Hats 0 f large proportion of employed persons is, that in many 

than there are niftlog n 1 . j • a.'U 

above 12 years of o#e. cases boys under 12 yoars of ago have been entered m the 
occupation column of the schedules. • 

Tho classification of tho occupations of the people has been arranged on tho 
" nrincinlcs laid down in the .Madras Town Census lteport, and 

Classification of om- I I , . 

pioymonu. corresponds in most important particulars with the system 

of classification proposed by Dr. Farr and acceptod generally by statisticians 
jn Europe. 

In this system of classification the population is accounted for under sis 
putjor groups, and nineteen sub-divisions as follows 

I. — PROFESSIONAL. X. — INDUSTRIAL. 

1. Government Service, Civil. !>. Drees and textile fabrics. 

2. Military and Police. 10. Food, drink, and stimulants. 

:{. Learned Professions. 11 • Metals. 

4 Minor Professions. 12. Construction. 

13. Books. 

14. Hovsehohl goods, 

15. Combustibles . 

VI. — Indefinite and Non-productive. 

16. Laborers for lure . 

17. Properly, 

* 18. Unproductive , 

19. Other 8. 

An important modification, however, has been made in the classification of 
No fomaiea entered in *>• Farr. The practice of returning young children and 
copt °for^°tho^ Town C of ^females as following the occupation of the head of the family, 
Madras. leads to fallacious results, as for instance in regard to the 

wives and families of persons in tho civil or military sorvico of Government, and 
more or less in regard to all other occupations. It is not intended to be under- 
stood thdi no females in this country follow the occupations of their husbands, or 
male relatives. They do to some degree ; but, as the great bulk of the vomeu 
and children are non-productive, in an economical sense, it was considered that 
their inclusion in the occupation returns would only lead tho casual student of 
census statistics to the conclusion that more people were engaged in productive 
labor than was really the ca£e. The occupation tables, therefore, have beeu 
framed so as to refer only to the male population, of* an age to follow some calling, 
v is, males above twelve years of age, although in some instances younger 
male children have been included. As regards tho town of Madras, the fema}ef 


11. — Domestic. 

5. Personal Service. 

I I I . — Commercial. 

6. Traders . 

7. Conveyers. 

IV. — Agricultural^ 

8. Cultivators. 
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who were actually employed in any' occupation were entered in the occupation 
lists, but in the other districts no females are included, * 

The number of females in Madras who are pursuing some occupation is 
27,973, and if the same proportion of employed women 

Estimated number of I . 1 J 

females who follow some exists m other parts of the co u ii try, thero must bo a total 
uooupation, 0 f 2,222,824 females who pursue some occupation beyond 

their domestic duties. 

The number of males engaged in the classified occupations is as follows 


Proportion of 
Major Groups. 
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Sub-Diviyion, 

1. Government Service, Civil 
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or 
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2. Do. Military and Police 

54,827 

a 

0-3 1 

! 

3. Learned Professions 

37,249 

f? 

0'2 | 

[■ 

4. Minor Professions 

172,116 


11 

i 

5. Personal Service 

519,350 


3*3 

6. Trade and Commerce 

534,662 


34 \ 

7. Conveyance of men, animals, and goods 

48,108 

tt 

03 j 

8. Cultivators 

4,878,890 

7) 

SM 

9. Employments connected with dress or textile 



1 


fabrics 

540,061, 

) ) 

34 


10. Employments connected with food, drink, and 





stimulants 

335,287 

}> 

2 1 1 


11. Workers in metals 

126,117 

) j 

0‘8 I 


12. Workers in constructive works, buildings, 




- 

&c 

121,036 

n 

0-8 


13. Employments connected with paper and 





books ... 

3,421 


002 


14? Household goods 

71,805 

n 

05 i 


15. Combustibles ... ... 

13,189 


01 , 

1 

16. Lavrovs for hire (unskilled) ... 

2,071,002 

>> 

13 1 

17. Pcreons subsisting on property, or of inde- 




pendent means ... ... ... ... 

1 76, 080 


H ] 

18. Unproductive, such as mondicants, strol- 



1 

lers, 

103,778 


07 

V 

19. Persons unclassilied under any of the foregoing 



1 

heads ... 

61,683 

)> 

0-4 J 

Total ... 

0,930,012 

n 

63*1 
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It only roquires a glance at this list to see that the main employments of 
The main employ ^ ie P e0 I^° are connected with agriculture. Nearly onc-lialf of 

>ple con- 
nected with agriculture. 


menu of the people con- the whole number of persons employed (4,878,890) or 31*1 per 


cent, of the males, arc cultivators, that is, either peasant pro- 
prietors holding land directly under Government, or under zemindars. It has 
been ascertained that the number of holders, under lease (puttah) from Govern- 
ment, is 2,392,064, but the holdings are frequently sub-divided, or the land is 
worked jointly by the several members of a family. In addition to the great body 
of small farmers, there are upwards of two millions of adult males (2,071,602), or 
13*1 per cent, of tho male population, classed as “ Laborers,” and probably more 
than three-lourtlis of these find employment in connexion with 
L&bonng olasBus. ^ land. They represent in some degree tho classes of the 

community who were formerly predial slaves, bound to labor for their masters, 
and remunerated, for the most part, even to this day, by payment in kind. 
Money-payment for labor is the rule in tho Presidency town and other places 
where Europeans abound, but is the exception in the rural districts of tho Presi- 
dency. In some districts, wl^re the landholders do not themselves cultivate, the 


Noti.— The population of the Maliah Villages in GaDjam, and Jeypuro Ztrnlndary In Viaagaimtam, ia oxcludod 
from the results embodied in this chapter. 


4a 
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farm servants are permitted to prow an after-crop on their own account in 
remuneration for their services. 

The cultivation of the land, therefore, gives employment to about two-thirds 
of tho entire population. All other occupations fade into 

Two-thirds of the 1 . . I r* i i r> 

people empioyod in con- insignificance in comparison with that' of the culture of the 

nexion with the land. c . . 

soil. 1^ very section of the community, and representatives 
of every caste of the Hindus, from the proud Brahman to the out-caste Pariah, • 
and of tho several sub-divisions of Mahoinetlans, will bo found amongst the 
cultivators of the soil. No matter what the caste or calling of a man may be, 
tho craving for the possession of land is so great that, when his circumstances 
admit, he will strive for a holding of his own, however small and insignificant it 
may be. Of late years, subsequent to the abolition of slavery, the lower orders 
of the Hindus have become to a great extent farmers on their own account, and 
their position lias materially improved. 

The greater portion of the area of the Madras Presidency is held under the* 
T,,md tenure m tho system of ryotwari tenure, but about one-fifth of the whole 
Mudnis residency. land has been permanently settled, and is held by proprietors 
who pay a fixed contribution (pcishkush) to the State, and who receive the rents 
from the peasant proprietors (ryots). Other lands (inarns) have, in past ages, 
been granted as endowments of temples, or as rewards for personal service, and 
from these tho State derives either no revenue at all, or a fixed quit-rent only. 

In Malabar the land for tlie most part is t he freehold of the proprietors, 
the State revenue being derived mostly from the commuted value of six-tenths 
of produce of the cultivated area, calculated many years ago, when cultivation had 
not attained one-fourth of its present development, and also from a tax on 
cocoanut palms fixed also long ago, when the cultivation of the palm was much 
less practised than it is now. 

Tho Board of Revenue have, in their Proceedings of the 30th January 1873, 
No. 125, explained so fully the various methods under which land revenue is 
realized, and tho several rights of the State, tlie zemindar, tho holders of grants, 
and peasant proprietors, that I quote the following extract as the shortest 
and simplest illustration of tho condition of land tenure in tho south of India: — 

11 An Account of the Systems under which Land Revenue is realised. 

“ The State possesses a right everywhere to sell up any proprietor of land unless the tax oil that 
land fixed by tho Government at their discretion, hut in accordance with certain principles, is paid 
by him, and a right \v]iioh exists in all places except permanently -settled estates— Malabar and per- 
haps part of Canani, But is restricted where the ancient ‘ Merassi ’ system (or hereditary lien on the 
village area) is in force, as in Chingleput and Tanjoro, to all land which is not held and paid for by 
farmers. , 

“ Ixyntwaci . — Throughout four-fifths of the Presidency the State collects its tax direct from the 
cultivator, who is, to all intents Jlhd purposes, a peasant proprietor, his right of property in his land 
being indefeasible, unless and until he fails to pay the land-tax due on it. * >»', 

“ The land is divided nearly everywhere into fields, and the tax on each field is fixed. During 
a stated period of each year cultivators rnay cither obtain more fields, or givo up any of those which 
they have. Remissions of the tax arc granted in specified cases, as for instance when there is a 
failure of irrigation from a supply of water assumed to be sufficient when the tax was fixed. Charges 
arc made in addition to tho fixed field-tax when water is supplied to irrigate a second crop in the 
same year on land taxed as growing only ono crop, or when w*cr is supplied to land which is taxed 
as not being so supplied. "v- 

h There is an annual settlement (jummahbundy), at which are recorded alterations jn 
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land held by each proprietor who has increased or diminished his property, remissions of tax granted 
under the rules, and charges made in addition to the field-tax for irrigation. 

ii iphig gystom, which is known as tho ryotwari system, is the most familiar to the people, 
and it creates an elastic revenue which increases, as increasing population and prosperity cause more 
land to be reclaimed and cultivated. 

“The amount of revenue duo under this systom in tho year boginning on the 1st July 1870 
and ending on the 30th Juno 1871 was £3, 031,407. Ten yoars before, in 1800-31, it was 
j£3 417,926. The expansion has been regular from year to year. 

’ “ It has boon observed that the State has a right to fix the land-tax at its discretion, but in 
accordance with certain principles. In cases whero Government doals direct with the peasant pro- 
prietors (ryots) it is hold that tho tax can bo altered from timo to time, and (with a few exceptions) 
that its proper amount is half the value of the net produce of tho land, after the expenses of cultiva- 
tion have been deducted from the gross produce. At tho commencement of the British rule, 'the tax 
was determined in a rough and ready manner, which left many anomalies and inequalities to be 
afterwards rectified. Tho worst of theso have been amended from time to tunc, and now there is a 
Survey Department which determines tho exact area of villagos and sub-divisions of villages (kan- 
dams) and fields, and a Settlement Department which calculates the rate of assessment, or, in other 
words, the tax which should be paid for each in accordance with the 1 half-net principle. Tho 
assessments thus revised arc to be in force for thirty years. Tu Gudavcry, Kistna, and part of 
Kumool an important deviation lms been allowed from tho ‘ half-net; principle in tho case of land 
irrigated by channels letyrom the great anicuts across the (lodavcry, Kistna, and Tungalmdra. Tho 
land-tax has been calculated as if the land were not irrigated, and tho irrigation is charged for at a 
uniform rato per acre. 

“ Permanent or Zemiwlary Settlement .— About one-lifth of tho Presidency is permanently 
settled, i.o., the land-tax on so much of it is fixed for over. Where this is the caso all tho rights of 
tho State have boon made over to private proprietors who are called, in most cases, zemindars. Lhe 
proprietor is the owner of all waste lamlor land not held by cultivators within tho limits of tho 
estate, and he derives from Government the right to sell up cultivators when they fail to pay tho 
land-tax. The portiou of the'tax payable to Government by the proprietor is .fixed for ever, so that 
no inorcaso of revenue accrues to the Stato as more and more land is brought under cultivation In 
most portions of the northern districts the British Government found this tenure in existence on 
their assumption of tho country, the proprietors being tho nominees of the Mnhomcdan Government 
and occasionally the descendants of Hindu independent princes. A similar settlement was also found 
to |io in force with certain chieftains in other portions of the Presidency, and shortly after the British 
assumption it was contemplated to extend it to all parts, as was done in Bengal ; but, before tho 
intention had been carried out. to any great extent, it became evident that an enormous and useless 
sacrifice of revenue would thus bo inevitable, and wiser counsels prevailed. Since tho tax on theso 
estates was fixed their value has doubled, hut tho State derives no benefit, and the owners are, with 
the rarest exceptions, listless and apathetic, possessing noue of tho merits which in England arc supposed 
to appertain to great landlords. The live largest estates, the revenue paid by them to Government 
(peishkush), and the estimated value of the rent roll arc as follow : 



Revenue paid 

Estimated 

Estates. 

to Govern- 

Ront Roll. 


ment. 



ns. 

J1H. 

ViziftnoRru» 

4,96,426 

19,64,0 00 

Venkataghorry 

Ramnad 

3,90,937 

3 24,494 

7,80,000 

5,98,000 

Shovagungah ... 
Pittapuram 

2,88,317 

2,60,239 

7,00,000 

5,60,000 


« The revenue derived from permanently-settled cstutes in the year beginning on the 1st July 
1870 and ending on tho 30th June 1871 was £514,304. 

• it j n(Xm< _ When the State has given up its right to the land-tax, or a portion of it in favor 
of an individual or an institution, or to remunerate persons for performing certain duties, the grant is 
termed an inarm An enormous number of such grants was made by former governments, and it was 
a condition of most of them that they could not bo alienated without the consent of the State 0) ; that 

(1) M Royal grants consist only oTpXsions oithor in land or money, which the king gives, augments, rctrcnclu*, 
p F a t ploaBurc.” Travels iti/hi Moghul Empire by Frances Bernier, 1672. * 
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they would escheat to Government on tho failure of male heirs in the direct line ; and that they might 
be cancelled on tho occurreuco of any lapso. In some caseB the grants are to be resumed after a 
certain number of lives, t.e., after a certain number of successions by inheritance. In 1858 a commis- 
sion was established to examine the titles of the possessors of inams, and to enfranchise them by 
commuting for a moderate quit-rent tho right of Government to prevent alienation or resume. In 
cases where the inam is a grant to remunerate sorvices rendered by successive holders the grant has 
been simply confirmed or annulled. The work is now almost finished. 

“ The amount of quit-rent paid on land held under those grants in the year beginning on ° 
tho 1st July 1870 and ending on the 30th June 1871 was £188,980. Ten years before it was 
£130,370. The increase is chiefly due to tho quit.rent imposed by the Commission when Enfran- 
chising tho grants. 

“ Mticrilaneova . — In addition to the revenues already described there are many miscellaneous 
items. * Tho largest of these is between £80,000 and £90,000, and is the sum paid for water 
supplied by means of the Kistna aud Godavery anicuts to permanently-settled estates (zemindaries) 
and land granted on favorable tonus as to land-tax (inams). The total amount in the year begin- 
ning on the 1st July 1870 and ending on the 30th June 1871 was £269,971. Thus the land 
revenue of the year just described was — 

£ 

.. 3,631,407 

514,364 

188,989 

.. V. 269,971 

Total ... 4,604,731” 


Sur-Ordfr 1 .— Civil Service of Government. 

Tho sub-division of the soil into so many independent interests necessitates 
a large staff of Government officials in connexion with Revenue administration. 
Each villago has its staff of officials, amongst whom tho most important are the 
magistrate, the accountant, the wat chman, and water distributors. These village 
officials are frequently paid by grants of land appropriated specially in remune- 
ration of their services, and tho offices sometimes descend in the family of tho 
official. It is, therefore, easy to understand how a total of 57,251 persons may 
find employment in the civil departments of the administration. The above 
number includes the superannuated or pensioned servants of the class also. Tho 
classification of professional labor, however, has not been well carried out, for 
1 find that a great number of the village accountants have been entered under 
the heading “ minor professions,” instead of amongst Government servants, and 
similar mistakes have been made also in regard to other village servants. The 
number of persons employed in the civil department of the State is probably 
much understated from this cause. Tho largest proportion of persons in the 
civil departments of Government is amongst East Indians, 9'1 per cent, of 
the male population being thus employed. Europeans come next with 7*6 per 
cent., aiqj then Moghul, Pathan, and Seyd Mussulmans, Brahmans, Writers, and 
tho Warrior castes. Tho trading and artisan castes scarcely enter Government 
service at all. 

Sur-Ohofr 2. — Military and Police. 

The military and police duties of tho Presidency are provided for by a staff 
of 54,827 persons (including superannuated or pensioned servants) r These are 
engaged in the preservation of peace and order witl^in the Presidency, but a 
^portion of the strength of the Madras army, European and Native, occupy 
stations outside the limits of the Presidency, and, although not counted in thd 
census^ are not the less important on that account in contributing to the 
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good, government and prosperity of the industrious millions who occupy the 
Indian peninsula. There wore 32,979 persons in military service, European 
and Native, within the Presidency limits at the date of the census, with 597 
sepoys in the Chingleput and Kurnool districts, returned as Nawab’s “ Sepoys,” 
and 19,911 persons vlore employed in the police, besides 1,340 military pensioners. 
In the Military and Police Departments 36’ 7 per cent, of the male European 
population are employed, and only 3 ' 3 per cent, of male Eurasians. Mussulmans 
of Sheik, Syed, Pathan, or Moghul descent havo from 3'7 to 1‘9 per cent, of their 
males in this description of service, but tho Brahmans havo only 01 per cent., 
and the trading castes still fewer in proportion, or O' 05 per cent. 


Sub-Order 3. — Learned Professions. 

The arrangements for tho classification of professional labor were by no 
* . means well considered, and the result is that it is now impracti- 

fessions a failure. cable to distinguish clearly those professional persons who are 

in Government sorvice from others pursuing their callings on their own account. 
Mr. Gover decided to classify professional labor in two* branches, i.c., learned 
and minor professions. In the first of these divisions, he proposed to place 
members of tho Ecclesiastical, Legal, Medical, Literary, Educational, Artistic, 
and Scientific professions ; and amongst the minor professions, the Accountants, 
Clerks, Temple servants, Musicians, Calendar Brahmans, and other professional 
persons. The division however has not been very successful, for the consus 
results show, plainly enough, that many persons arc classed amongst the 
members of the learned professions who have no right to tho title. lor instance 
many Hindu, “ priests ” arc included, who are probably no more learned than the 
« pujalis ” or “ purohits ” placed in the minor professions, nor do the self-styled 
doctors and physicians, who have never been educated in their professions, 
deserve to be so classed. 

The number of persons entered as belonging to learned professions is 
37,249, and they are thus divided 
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The system of classification followed does not, unfortunately, enable us to 
specify the number of persons of each nationality engaged in the various proles- 

sions. ^ 

The Ecclesiastical profession includes not only the Christian Bishops, 

Priests/ and Deacons, but tho Hindu and Mahomedan as well. The Legal 
profession is represented chiefly by Vakeels or Pleaders, of whom there are 1 >o18 
practising in tho district law courts. “ Attorneys, Barristers, and Lawyers 
number, according to the returns, only 79 in the whole Presidency. 

The Medical profession (9,233) includos Apothecaries, Druggists, Dentists, 
Hospital Assistants, Medical men, Physicians, and Vacci- 
Medicai profession. na tors. The returns are so vague that it is impossible to say 

how many of these are Government servants and how many^ are in iudepend 
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ent practice, but of the 6,274 Native Doctors and 2,186 Physicians, it seems 
certain that most of these are persons practising as medical men, without any 
qualification,' or special education. 

It is rather a curious circumstance, that in the south ^)f India there should 
be no Hindu caste specially following the profession of medicine. In Bengal 
and the North-West, tho profession is mainly in the hands of a mixed caste, 
known as Bcids, who, according to Brahmanical authority, are sprung from ar 
mixture of Brahmans and Vaisyas . The Mussulmans everywhere practise 
medicine ; but in tho south this profession does not appear to be followed by any 
one Hindu caste in particular. Barbers practise rough surgery, and potters 
are employed, now and then, to set broken bones, while women of the barber and 
chucklcr castes officiate as midwives ; but a man of any caste may practise as a 
native doctor. 

The people in remote parts of the country are badly off for medical aid; 
Government has liberally assisted in the establishment of hospitals and 
dispensaries in every restrict, but these are necessarily few and far between, 
and tho people at large have to depend mainly on their own resources in times 
of sickness. The number of persons reported to be practising medicine is very 
few in comparison with the bulk of the population, and the country generally 
is wretchedly off" fof anything like skilled medical aid. In Bengal and Northern 
India, whero the practice of medicine has been the honorable occupation of a 
distinct casto from time immemorial, the people appreciate the value of a skilled 
physician, and hundreds of graduates of the Calcutta, Agra, and Lahore Medical 
Colleges are now making a living in the independent practico of their profession, 
but in the whole of the Madras Presidency there is hardly a single native physician 
of European training in independent practice. The people of the south seem to 
prefer the services of magicians, exorcists, and workers of spells, to the legiti- 
mate medical practitioner, “ Devil -driving” is a recognized occupation amongst 
tho minor professions. 

In only one district, Tanjore, does the medical profession appear to be 
numerously represented. In it there are returned 1,670 medical practitioners. 
It i& believed that under tho Tanjore Rajahs, some public allowance was made 
for medical aid to tho poor of the district, but of late years no such bounty has 
been given. Ser/ojae , a former ruler of Tanjore, not only studied medicine him- 
self, but encouraged the study and practice in others. On this account perhaps 
the representatives of the medical profession arc moro numerous there than 
in any other district of tho Presidency. 

The condition of the medical profession in this Presidency is eminently 
unsatisfactory. A ValrdwmnQt practise in a Court of Judicature without some 
proof of his competency, but any one may call himself a physician of doctor, 
and publicly practise as such, without submitting to any examination or test of his 
professional skill. For the public services, and for duty in hospitals and dispen- 
saries founded for the benefit of tho sick-poor, Government provides qualified 
medical men, but tho profession generally has no status in native estimation. Itg. 
members may bo qualified or unqualified, but tho law affords no advantage to 
the one over the other. The passed medical man and the “ exorcist ” are 
pigoly on the same level, 
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The majority of the candidates for employment in the subordinate medical 
department of the Government are either Eurasians, Christian converts, or 
persons of inferior castes. A few Mussulmans enter the department, but it 
apparently possesses no attractions for the educated youth of tho higher classes. 
In other parts of India, the Medical Colleges have attracted Brahman and high-, 
, caste students, but in the south of India the profession has always been shunned 
by them. 

Amongst the literary, artistic, and scientific professions, numbering 7,173 
persons, there are “ Poets,” “ Photographers,” “ Astronomers, : ” “ Musicians/’ &c. 
Poets seem to flourish best in Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Madura, and Tinnevelly ; 
Astronomers in Chinglcput and Malabar; and “Musicians” thrive in all districts, 
but mostly in Ganjam and Vizagapatam. Musicians form the great bulk of this 
class (6,086), but looking to the condition of musical art in the East, it is quite 
• certain that this occupation should have found no place amongst loarned profes- 
sions. The tom-tom players have been included in' “ minor ” professions. 

The Scholastic profession includes Catechists, Pundits, Professors, Purana- 
readers, and Schoolmasters or Teachers. Of the latter there are nearly 13,000, 
and they appear to be more numerous in Tanjore and Madras than in the other 
districts. In tho classification there has been some confusion. In Madras town 
the schoolmasters are placed under “ minor,” but in other districts under 
"learned” professions. 

Sfr-Order 4. — Minor Professions. 

There are 172,116 persons grouped under tho head of “ minor ” professions, 
and most numerous of tlieso aro tho Accountants, 41,693. Many of tho 
village Curnams , who are properly speaking Government servants, have, I 
suspect, boen classed under this head. There are a great many Brahmans 
entered under this sub-division who perform various religious and social duties, 
such as Vadiki , readers of the V<5das (18,477), Purohits and Calendar Brahmans 
(21,053), Archakan (6,723). Actors and Acrobats number about 4,000. Astro- 
logers nearly the same. Tom-tom players or drummers about 5,500. 

The services of the inferior temples employ 27,897 “ Poojalies” or priests, 
and about 10,000 other persons are classed as u Church or temple servants.” 
Clerks’ service, and writing and copying, occupies tho time of about 22,000 
persons. In the list of minor professions we find “ Dancing masters,” “Devil- 
drivers,” “ Gymnastic players,” “ Jugglers,” “ Monkoy dancers,” “ Nattuvan ” 
(the class of men who accompany dancing women), “ Bill collectors,” 
“Agents,” “Dubashes,” and some others noedless to specify in detail. 

In any future census, clear and definito instructions will have to be 
drawn up for the tabulation of professional employments, 

Tabulation of profos- r r ^ 

rionai occupations ro- so as to show distinctly the numbers of each profession 

qtrtroa revision. , 

under Government and in independent employ. Through 
tie bungling and stupidity of tho tabulators, these classes have been frequently 
Confused, so that the results of the present tabulation are anything but trust- 
worthy, as regards the details of professional labor. On tho whole two per cent, 
of the male population are engaged in professional employments, including 
Government service and military employ. The proportions vary in different 
districts, from JO per cent, in the town of Madras, to 1*2 per cent, in the Salem 
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Sub-Order 5. — Personal Service. 

There are 519,350 persons returned as employed in porsonal service, being 
3*3 per cent, of the whole population. Nearly one-half of these have been entered 
simply as “servants” (213,472). The Dhobies or Washermen take the next 
place, with 126,211 of their numbers under this head. The Barbers number 
62,245. “ Domestic servants ” nearly 26,500. u Scavengers,” public and private, * 
about 34,000. “ Peons ” arc returned as 19,789, but it is possible that some of 

these, as well as the 14,580 “watchmen,” may be public servants. There is a 
curious entry under this head of personal service. It seems that it is the prac- 
tice in many places to employ Brahmans to attend in private houses daily to 
wash the idols, and mako the usual offerings of flowers, &c., (Devatarchana). 
Theso persons are paid either in grain or money for their labor. They are 
entered in the census schedules as “worshippers,” under the class of personal 
service and number 1,243. There are 3,446 persons returned as “ zemindari ” 
servants. 


Sub-Order 6. — Traders. 


The next entry in the occupation list is that of traders. There are 534,662 
persons stated to be ongaged in trade, or 3*4 per cent, of the malo population. 
All castes and classes of the peoplo are traders, though certain branches of 
trade remain chiefly in the hands of the Chetty or trading castes. Traders are 
most numerous in the Northern Coast districts and the town of Madras, and 
fewest in South Arcot, Salem, and Trickinopoly. The proportions vary from 7*8 
per cent, of the male population in Madras, to 2*2 per cent, in South Arcot. The 
chief trading caste is the Chetty, of whoso males 42 per cent, are engaged 
engaged In tril(]o > Iiexfc ar ° t1u! Fishermen ' and Toddy-drawing 
largely in trade. castes, who have l’espectivoly about 3 and 5 per cent, of 

their numbers busied in trade and commerce. Tho mixod class of Mussul- 
mans, known as Labbays and Mapilahs, are petty traders to a large extent, and 
indeed all the divisions of Mahomedans seem to furnish a larger number of 
traders than the Hindus. 


, The particular branches of trado arc entered in the schedules under eighty- 
one headings, but the great bulk of traders are described 

Definition of trades. . 

simply as “ merchants (234,531) and “ Bazaar-men 
(1 46,182). The following are a few of the chief trading occupations specified: 
“ Arrack-sellers ”^14,146), “ Bangle-sollers ” (7,908), “Fish-sellers” (47,555)**, 
“ Cloth-merchants,” “ Contractors,” “ Cattle-dealers,” “ Bankers and Money- 
lenders,” “ Oil-mongers,” “ Salt Merchants,” “ Indigo-dealers,” “ Leather-mer- 
chants,” ‘i Wood and Charcoal dealers.” A vast majority of the “ Merchants ” 
and “ Bazaar-men ” are general dealers, and their shops supply the usual require- 
ments of the community. 

Tho export trade of the Presidency consists chiefly of agricultural produce, 
E.port and ;>»port cotton > oil or oil-soods, grain, coffee, ginger, turmeric, dye, 
trade - wood, indigo, skins, &c. Tho imports mostly of piece-goods, 

twist, metals, liquors, &c. Tho export and import trade used to be mainly in 
#tho hands of European merchants, but nativo traders are now beginning to conduct 
thoir operations direct with Europe, without the intervention of the local houses 
of agency. 
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Sub-Order 7.— Conveyers. 

T?he number of persons engaged in the carriage of persons and goods is 
entered as 48,108, or 0-3 per cent, of the male population ; but ^correctness 
of the returns are doubtful, inasmuch as many “ laborers ” of tho cooly .class are 
probably engaged at certain times in tho transport of men and goods. 

Entries of this description of employment were numerous only in Madras 
and Nilgiris. The chief ontries are undor the head of “ carters,” or “ bullock 
drivers,” upwards of 30,000 being returned in this employment; somewhat less 
than 7,000 are stated to be boatmen or sailors ; more than 1 ,600 are returned as" 
railway servants ; and the remainder as persons in charge of horses or cattle. 

It seems impossible that tho whole of tho sea-faring population in tho Presidency 
could have been includod in tho Census Returns. 

Sub-Order 8.— Cultivation. 

The number of the population engaged in agricultural pursuits has been 
already remarked upon (p. 177). Nearly tho whole are entered simply as 
“cultivators,” but 9,812 are said to bo “betel gardeners.” Garden cultivation is 
in some places a separate occupation, carried on by a distinct class of tho people ; 
but in the returns nearly the whole havo been described as cultivators. Agricul- 
ture is the one great industry of the country, before which all other occupations 
are of small account. 

Sub-Order *3. — Textile Fabrics and Dress. 

There were 540,061 males engaged in these occupations, of whom nearly 
three-fourths are “weavers.” About 113,000 persons are “ shoo makers,” 
or workers in skins and leather ; and 25,000 are engaged in cleaning and ginning 
cotton for export; and about 15,000 are “tailors.” The great bulk of the people 
of India do not indulge in clothing that requires the aid of a tailor to shape and 
sew it, but some of the better classes, of both sexes, wear cut-jackets ; hence the 
small number of tailors, compared with the numbers engaged in making shoe-, or 
coverings for the feet. 

Tho produce of tho Indian looms is not exported now to any groat extent. 

In former days tho chintzes of Masulipatam enjoyod a great celebrity abroad. 
They wero celebrated for the freshness and permanency of their dyes, the colors 
being brighter after washing than before. There is still a small demand for theso 
artioles in Burraah, the Straits, and Persian Gulf; but Manchester has nearly 
bbaten tho, Indian exporter out of tho field. The home-made cloths, however, 
still hold their own in competition with British goods. 

Sub-Order 10.— Food, Drink, and Stimulants. 

The classification under this head is not quite satisfactory, as it is evident 
that many persons have been entered under the order of “ traders,” who should 
properly have been placed under persons engaged in occupations connected with 

“ food and drink.” 

The numbers returned in the census schedules are 335,287, or 2'1 percent., 
of the male population. They are most numerous in South Canara, Tinnevelly, 
and Chingleput. About one-half of the whole of this class are engaged in sup- ' 
' plying milk, curds, and butter to the community, and a great portion of tho 
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remainder in drawing and selling toddy, or distilling spirits. Only about 
10,000 persons are specified as engagod in the occupation of catching fish ; but, as 
nearly 48,000 are returned under traders, as sellers of fish, it is obvious that the 
number of 'fishermen is not adequately given under the head of food suppliers. 
Butchers arc returned as less than 0,000, anil the small number may be taken as 
evidence of how little the flesh of animals enters into the dietary of the bulk of the 
people. The sale of betel nut is sometimes a speciality, but mostly includod in* 
bazaar produce. About 0,000 persons are engaged in this commerce. Thero 
•are no other occupations under this head worthy of special notice. 


Sub-Order 1 1. — Metals. 

The working in metals is almost tho exclusive employment of certain divisions 
of the artisan castes. Of a total of 120,117 males engaged in labor connected 
witli metals, ] 1 5,95 1, or 01 '9 per cent, of the whole, are members of tho Hindu 
artisan castes. Tho metal workers form 0'8 per cent, of the entire male popu- 
lation. Black-smiths or iron workers aro about 40,500 in number; gold and 
silver smiths 70,075 ; brass and copper smiths about 15,000; and workers in tin 
about 200. There are ft few other occupations under this heading, as “ engravers,” 
“platers,” wire-drawers, “ knife-makers,” &e., but the numbers so engaged are 
insignificant. 

Sub-Order 12.— Construction' and Buildint.s. 

There are 121,030 persons returned as engaged in constructive works, or 
0-8 per cent, of tho male population. Employments of this description are most 
common in the Madras town, where 2-8 per cent, of the people are so occupied. 
Tanjore, Tinnevelly, and Malabar are wealthy districts, and employ more than tho 
averago number of persons in building works. Thero are upwards of 60,000 
carpenters, and between 8,000 and 9,000 workers in stone, and these two occupa- 
tions draw in nearly all of the 74,211 members of the artisan castes, who aro 
shown to be engaged in constructive works. A few are returned as coach builders, 
artificers, mechanics, turners, &c. There aro nearly 25,000 persons entered as 
bricklayers, or brick and tile makers, and more than 20,000 as “ earth diggers” 
(mud houses being by far the most common in the country). The manufacture 
of umbrellas occupies more than 3,000 persons, nearly all of whom are in the 
Western Coast districts, where all, who can, carry umbrellas. Painters number 
nearly 2,000, and are to be found chiefly in Tanjore and Madras. There are 
fortv-seven entries of trades under this head, which, in addition to those men- 
tioned above, includes “ architects,” blind manufacturers, engineers, fitted, 
watchmakers, harnessmakers, Ac. 

Sub-Order 13. — Books. 

The* ancient usage o£ tho country was to copy books from hand to hand, by 
writing on the palmyra leaf. Printing is of recent introduction, and even now 
confined, in a great measure, to tho Presidency town, and to the head -quarters 
of each district, where the Collector is officially supplied with a printing press foi 
the use of a local gazette, aqd the preparation of official forms. Of late years* 
good deal has been done in tho printing of books in the vernacular languages 
‘ but the census returns show that only 3,421 persons, 2 in 10,000 of males, an 
* engaged in occupations connected with books. Nearly one-half of these ail 
inhabitants of the town of Madras. Tanjore, Malabar, South Canara, an< 
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Nilgiri^are the chief districts in which there is any activity in printing. Verna- 
cular newspapers have no large circulation in this part of India, but re-prints of 
vernacular works issue in considerable numbers from the native presses, and are 
exposed for sale in the bazaars of the chief towns and villages. HoW of these 
are anything but moral in their tone, and a censorship of the press, with power 
to suppress indecent literature, will probably be necessary, as the use of printed 
.books extends among the people. 

Sub-Order 14. — Household Goods. 

The simplicity of Hindu domestic life is especially noticeable in the furniture 
of their houses. As a rule, no house contains either chairs, raised seats or 
tables, and the people sit and sleep either on the bare floors, or on mats or 
carpets. Only 71,805 persons are returned as engaged in occupations connected 
with the manufacture of household goods, or 0*5 per cent, of the males. Of this 
• number, tip wards of 50,000 manufacture earthenware pots for holding water and 
cooking food, while about 10,000 weave baskets and rattan work. In some 
districts tho people use cots of wicker work la sleep upon. The weaving of 
mats gives employment to upwards of 3,000 persons. 4 * The other specified 
employments under this head are insignificant. 

4 Sub-Order 15. — Combustibles. 

Tho number of persons who engage in industries connected with combustible 
substances is small, viz., 13,189, or 0*1 per cent, of the male population. 
They are mostly employed as wood-cutters, bratty-sellers, and makers of fire- 
works. In Southern India the consumption of fuel for domestic purposes is 
small. All householders, who keep cows or cattle, use the dry manure (bratties) 
in lieu of wood, and almost every poor person in rural districts collects his own 
bundle of sticks or leaves for cooking. In towns only is fuel purchased. In the 
forest districts of Malabar there are 4,510 wood-cutters, or nearly half the 
number returned for the entire Presidency. A large export of timber and bam- 
boos takes place from Malabar. 

Sub-Order 16. — Laborers for hire. 

This important section of tho population includes 2,071,602 persons, or 13*1 
of the male population. Laborers of this class are most common in Malabar 
(27*4 per cent, of the population), and- least so in the Kistna and South 
Canara districts, where they are only 7*5 and 7*4 per cent, respectively. Mem- 
l&rs of every Hindu caste, from the lordly Brahman to the humble Pariah, figure 
in this class of occupation, and so also do Mussulmans. Tho Brahmans, how- 
ever, have only one per cent, of their numbers engaged in cooly labor ; tho 
Kshatriyas 5 5 per cent. ; the Chetties 5*8 per cent. ; the Vellalars 8*3 per cent. ; 
the Shepherds 12 per cent. ; the Artisans 4*7 per cent.; the Accountants 4*1 per 
cent.; the Weavers 6*2 per cent. ; the lower agricultural castes (Vunnian) LL9 
per cent. ; the Potters 5*1 per cent. ; the mixed caste (Satani) 10*7 per cent. ; 

fishing castes 15* per cent.; the palm cultivators 17*2 per cent.; others 
21*6 percent.; Pariahs 26*4 per cent. ; the Mussulmans have 17*4 per cent, of 
- their numbers engaged in ordinary labor ; the Europeans 0*2 per cent. ; and the 
, Eurasians 1*3 por cent. 

. , These proportions will give a very good idea of the castes that constitute tho 
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laboring population of the country. They come in the following order 
“ Pariahs,” “ other Hindus,” “ Mussulmans,” “ Palm cultivators,” “ Fishermen,” 
“Vunnians,” “ Satani or mixed castes,” “ Vellalars.” The castes that have 
settled trades, like the weavers, artisans, barbers, potmakors, and washermen, 
contribute but slightly to the unskilled labor market. Upwards of two millions 
of the laborers have been returned simply as “ coolies;’* a few as “laborers,” 

“ workmen,” “ lascars,” “diggers,” “padiyal” (persons paid for their labor in , 
grain). 

The abolition of slavery has been so recent in India, that employers still, 
to a great extent, pay their servants by allotting to them a share of grain pro- 
duce, and by the present of a cloth or two on occasions of family festivities, 
marriages, &c. Money payments for labor, except in large towns, coast 
districts, and codec plantations, are still far from common. To all intents and 
purposes the greater part of the laborers of the soil are still practically serfs, 
for the masters generally contrive that the servants shall be a triflf in their- 
debt, so that escape or relief from predial slavery is almost a hopeless task. 
A few run away from their villages, tempted perhaps by the bright pictures 
of the emigration agdtits, or with a view to getting employment in the coffee 
districts ; but the life of the bulk of this class is a weary struggle for the bare 
means of subsistence. No member of the inferior castes would ^are to sgnd 
his sons to a school in which the Vellalars children are taught, and, except in 
the few localities where Christian missionaries have established schools, their 
prospects of raising themselves by education are almost hopeless- Hard toil, 
and a scanty share of tho products of their industry, seems to be their fate. 

Sub-Order 17. — Property. 

Tho number of persons who own property, and who are independent of 
labor, as returned in the census schedules, is 17G,580, or 1*1 per cont. of the 
male population. They are most numerous of all in Tanjore district, whore 7*7 
per cent, of tho males arc so entered. In the Qodavery district this class forms 
3 per cent, of tho population, while in Tinnevolly and Coimbatore only 0*04 and 
002 per cent, aro so returned. Landed proprietors (Zemindars) are most 
numerous in the northern districts. The great bulk of the people entered under 
this, class are “ Merassidars” (lords of the manor), “ Inamdars,” holders of 
lands, alienated from tho State and paying only a quit-rent, and “ Jaghirdars,” 
persons holding large tracts on a 'settled tenure. The Brahmans figure out 
of all proportion to any other class as holders of proporty ; 64,545, or n i 
per cent, of theirtiumbors aro included under this head. The Kshatnyas have 
3*1 por cent. The Chetties on the other hand, who have their capital mostly 
laid out in trade, have only 0*5 per cent. The Vellalars, or cultivating castes, 
only 1*6 per cent., but many, of these are wealthy, though they hold their lands 
only on ryotwary tenure. The writer, or accountant, castes are considerable 
holders of property in two district!, Vizagapatam and Tanjore, where 22*4 
and 31*4 per cent, respectively of their numbers are so classed. Some of 
the Mussulmans of Sheik, Syed, and Moghul descent aro also wealthy landholders* 
but the groat bulk of the Hindu castes have considerably loss than one per 
cent, of their numbers classed as owners of property. Practically the Brah- 
* mans have a monopoly of the Inams and Mirassi rights. These, in ages 
long past, it appears to have boon the practice of conquerors to resume 
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fter a certain period. The Mussulman rulers on the whole dealt fairly with the 
endowed property of the country, and the practice of the British administration 
has also been to treat the holders of State grants liberally. The Inam Commis- 
sion was appointed to inquire into the validity of such grants, andHlio results 
have been that a vefy largo proportion of them have boon confirmed in 

perpetuity. 

• Sub-Order 18— Unproductive Classes. 

There are 103,778 persons classed under this heading, and nearly tho, 
whole of them are “ mendicants.” Some belong to religious orders, and others 
are simply beggars. They constitute only 07 per cent, of the male population. 
There can be no doubt but that this class of the community is falling oft in 
numbers. Old travellers in India report that religious mendicants formerly 
traversed tho country in largo gangs, levying contributions from the villagers 
•bv ‘force, and abusing tho women to a shameful extent. An improved police 
has succeeded in abolishing this public nuisance; the mendicants now usually 
travel in small bodies, or congregate about large towns and places where pilgrims 
are moving. While Hindu women are usually strictly guarded, the cus om. 
country permifthem to hold unrestricted conversation with religious beggars, 
and. tWi* mo doubt that much of the unproductive labor still existing 
depends upon tho circumstance that the charitable females o t io coun ry 
exercise the privilege of bestowing food and alms on the sanctified vagabonds 
who prefer an idle life, to working for their bread m a legitimate way. 

Sub-Ordrr 19.— Others. 

There are 04,683 persons engaged in pursuits that could not be conv ^ 111 
ontly classic. The, number 0-4 per cent, of tho male I»H* ° • " 

class includes nearly 39,000 persons who arc returned as eng.. ^d • 

occupation," a heading which may moan that tho, follow th . ong'nal b • 
of the caste, or that they hold some official postfon m respect of the, 

The greater portion of tho remainder are s.mply entered as m p ...ate 0 ^ 
employment,” “ hunters," “ pilgrims,” “ grave-diggers, snako-chau , 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Education. 

All that tlio census professed to ascertain in regard ( to instruction was the 
number of persons, male and female, of each religion, able to read and write. 

It, would seem that out of a total of 30,835,577 persons in the Presidency, - 
respecting whom this information was sought, 1,530,150, or 
iK)vuiHtion r abirtoioa 0 d five per cent, of the whole only, wero so far instructed in the 
a,ld wm °' rudiments of education as to be able to read and write. There 

is a wide difference in the condition of the several districts as regards education. 

The town district of Madras naturally stands highest in this 
ren!. U M l ld°ra«TTi5«Io! respect, and hero 18*3 per cent, of the population are able to 
aud Tmncveiiy. reil( | ant | write. The district of Tanjore comes noxt witji a 

percentage of 8'8 ; Tinnevelly ranks third in order, with 8'2 per cent, of its 
population educated. The Nilgiri Hills has 8' l per cent., and Chinglcput 
district 7*0. 

Tho northern districts arc the most backward in regard to education. Ex- 
cluding the population of the hilly ranged, Ganjam and 

Education backward , 0 " ■, n 

in northora diatriota Vizagapatam have only 1' o and I'o per cent. U'&pcuuvcly Ol 
“ 1 t he people instructed. Salem district in the south is backward 

also, only 2 - 8 per cent, of tho people being able to read and write. 

The proportion of instructed strikes one as being unusually small, but it is 
accounted for by the almost total absence of education amongst tho fomalo sex. 
If wo take the male population alone (exclusive of tho Madras Town), we shall 

Comal® population < ’ Ultl that 9 ' )] P 01 ' C(3,lt - ° f tllCm al '° aWe t0 rCa,i anlJ W1 ' ite > 

generally unmatrurtod. w hilo on the other hand, only sixtcon women out of ten thou- 
sand aro instructed to the same extent. These figures relato to the districts, 
and do not include tho town of Madras, the stat istics of which were not prepared 
in a method to show the educated of each sex separately. Of the male popu- 
lation, 4- 1, per cent, under twelve years of ago can read and writo; 10'OG per 
cent, of ages from 12 to 20 ; and 13'Ot) per cent, of those above 20, while of 
females below twelvo '1 per cent., and of those from 12 to 20, '2 per cent., and 
of those beyond twenty ‘19 per cent, can read and write, or taking tho whole 
female population, th# proportion is 0 - lG per cent. Tn Tanjore 18 - 03 per cent, 
of the males come under this class; in Chinglcput 15’4, and in Tinnevelly 15'9 
per cent. Eomale education outside the Presidency town has made the greatest 
strides in Tinnevelly district, where six females out of overy thousand can read 
and write, while in Tanjore, a district which stands high in regard to male 
education, only one. in a thousand can do so. This is mainly duo to the labors 
of tho Protestant Missions In the Tinnevelly district. 

Mr. Govcr, in his report on the educational results of the Madras Town 
Primary education of Census, showed that 1 5*8 per cent, of Hindu girls of pupil age 
fcmale> - wore under instruction at the time of tho census, 8*6 per cent, 

of Pariah females, and only 1'2 per cent, of Mahomedans. From these facts it is 
clear that the primary education of women is making way in the town of Madras 
among certain classes ot the population, but except in Tinnevelly the censugf 
results show that female education has made but little progress elsewhere. 

, j n regard to the spread of education amongst the various religious sects# we 
fipd that whilo the general average of persons able to read and write is 5 per oent fl 
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tho Hindus have only 4*8 per cent., the Mahomodans 4*9 per cent., Native 
Christians 7*4 per cent., Europeans and East Indians 53*3 per cent. ; Jains 12*9 
per cent., and “ others ” 18*4 per cent., who can read and write. 

Primary education is most marked in the small community o\ Jains, and 

Position of Jains and Native Christians aro decidedly in advance of the bulk of 
.Native Christians in jjj n( ] us an( j Mahomedans, although thero are certain castes of 

regard to primary edu- 7 ° 

Hindus, such as Brahmans, Writers, &c., who are more gene- 
rally able to read and write than tho Christian converts, who have come, as a rule, 
from the inferior castes. 


Tho late Mr. Cover remarked in his Educational Report: — “ Tho higher a 
caste or race stands in the social scale, tho better is its educational position, and 
this is mainly the result of tho educational tests imposed by Government, as a 
condition of employment in tho public service. Government service is the most 
respectable employment a man may obtain. Thoso who gain its prizes are leaders 
in native society. Honce an English education has become a sort of sine <[tta noit 
for public honor and private respect among the Hindus of Madras.” 


In the Madras Town Census, the posit ion of soverai castes was shown in 


Poaition of Hindu 
caBtes in Madrae, 04 to 
primary education. 


regard to primary education, and next to the Europeans and 
East Indians it was found that the Brahmans headed the list, 
with 40*7 per cent, of their numbers able to read and write, 


the Kanakkans or writers being next in order, with 37*2 of their numbers so 


1 . Brahmans . 

. 407 

14. Kufuivons 

11C* 

2. Kshatriyas . 

. 23‘8 

15. Sembadavona. 

111 

3. Chetties 

. 20*9 

10, Shanara 

115 

4. Kavarais 

. 21 3 

17. rariaha. 

101 

P. Vollalara 

. 28-2 

18. Other castes .. 

179 

«. Idaiyara 

. 197 

19. Mahomodans 

18*1 

7. Kanakkans . 

. 37 2 

20. Europeans .. 

80-1 

8. Kammajans . 

. 180 

21. Eurasians 

, G0-4 

9. Vanniana 

. 10-4 

22. Other Rucos .. 

. 53-5 

10. Woavora 

.. 121 



31. Sataniea 

23-4 

Total .., 

. 20 5 

12. Barbers 

. 8’8 



18. Dhobiea 

. 4’L 




instructed. The proportions for each caste 
are given in tho margin, and aro most 
instructive in regard to tho diffusion of 
primary education amongst the people. It 
will bo seen that the Pariahs of Madras are 
better instructed than the caste Hindus of 
many of the provincial districts. 


The following tablo shows tho numbers and proportions of the population 
able to read and write in the several districts. The information is given sepa- 
rately for males and females in Tablo No. HI. in the Appendix T. 


Number twd Proportion of Instructed Person * lit each District,. 


Districts. 

• 

Population. 
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Ganjam . . 

1,388,970 

35,362 

2-5 

Mo dura . . 

2,266,615 

134,507 

5 9 

Vizagapatam 

1,844,711 

42,449 

2-3 

Tinnevolly 

1,693,959 

138,074 

8-2 

Godavery . . 

1,592,989 

47,202 

3-0 

Coimbatore 

1,763,274 

63,213 

3-6 

Kistna 

1,452,374 

58,173 

40 

Nilgim 

49,501 

3,990 

8-1 

Nellore . . 

1,370,81 1 

55,588 

4 0 

Sah'in 

1,966,995 

55,133 

2 8 

Ouddapqh 

Ballary . . 

1,351,194 

44,179 

3-3 

South Canara 

918,362 

31,905 

3 5 

1,068,006 

69,576 

4-2 

Malabar 

2,261,250 

119,071 

5-3 

Kurnool . . 
Chinglepiit 

North Arcot 

South Arcot 

959,640 

938,184 

35,918 

74,492 

3*7 

7-9 

Madras 

397,552 

72,865 

18 3 

2,015,278 

1,755,817 

109,038 

1 93,920 

5-4 

5-3 

Total . . 
Tudiicottah Terri- 

30,835,577 

k 

I] ,580,150 

50 

Tanjore . . 
Tiicainopply 

1,973,731 

1,200,408 

173,349 

72,086 

8-8 

6-0 

tory 

Grand Total . . 

• 

316,095 

31,152,272 

19,857 
jl, 550,007 

6-3 

50 
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Moans of instruction. 


Female oduoation. 


From a late report of the Director of Public Instruction it would appear that 
there are 4,381 0> schools in the Presidency under Govern- 
ment supervision . Of these 3,922 are intended for boys alone, 
296 are raided schools for both sexes, and 163 are female Schools. In these 
schools there were 132,859 pupils under instruction, viz., 1^2,141 boys and 10,718 
Pupil, in Government girls. Out of 100,000 of boys under 20 years of age 1,498 
or aidod Schools. were under instruction, and in the same number of girls under* 

12 years of age 191 were being taught in schools. The largest proportion of 
persons of both soxes under instruction was in the Madras and Chingleput 
districts, where 4,323 boys and 1,775 girls out of 100,000 of population at pupil 
ages woro at school. The Tinnevelly district shows the next best results, with 
2,018 boys and 832 girls. South Canara, Malabar, and Tanjore rank ne;xt 
as regards femalo instruction, the numbers being respectively 232, 262, and 178, 
of oach 100,000 girls at school. In tho Northern districts scarcely any •girls’ 
schools are in existence. The results of an examination of the statistics of’ 
schools and scholars compared with population corroborate the figures of the 
census in regard to primary education. Education is backward north of the 
Kistna, and especially^lemale education. In the south, tho Salem district is the 
most bohind hand, while Madras, Chingleput, Tanjore, Tinnevelly, and Coim- 
batore take the load. 

The education of women in India is a matter of recont development, and 
duo almost entirely to the influence of Christian Missionaries. 
The instruction of women is wholly foreign to the traditions 
and usages of the people. The Hindu Law doclares ( 2 ) that “ day and night 
must women bo held by their protectors in a state of dependence. 

«* Their fathers protect them in childhood, their husbands protect them in 
their youth ; their sons protect them in ago ; a woman is never fit for independ- 
ence. n 

The wife is to bo employed “ in tho collection and expenditure of wealth, 
in purification and fomale duty ; in tho preparation of daily food and the super- 
intendence of household utensils.” She is declared to have “ no business with 
the texts of tho V&las,” and having therefore “ no evidence of law, and no 
knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful women must be as foul as falsehood itself.” 

Through their passion for men,” says Menu “ their mutable temper, 
their want of settled affection, and their perverse nature (lot them bo guarded in 
this world ever so well) tlioy soon become alienated from their husbands. Yet 
should their husbands be diligently careful in guarding them ; though they well 
know tho disposition with which the lord of creation formed them.” With the 
low estimation of woman's naturo boro disclosed, it is hardly to be wondered 
at that tho Hindu pooplo should look askanco at propositions for the education 
of their females. In Hindu Opinion the only respectable position of a woman 
is that of wife, and the only education requirod by her in that station is the 
Difficulties in the eda. knowledge of tho duties of a household. To courtezans and 
cation of women. temple women alone are educational accomplishments permfe- 

sible. With this class of women it is something in their favor that they shoufil . 
be attractive to tho other sox, but tho Hindu male intellect cannot see the . 
4 force of increasing the attractions (to others) of his own wife, and in this view 

of tho jase ho may perhaps be pardoned if he regards with suspicion these new* 

_ ^ - — t 

(1) Exclusive of 16 Normal and 4 Professional School* 

(2) Haughton’ a Institutes, Menu, Chap, v. ^ ; 
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fanglod (but well meant) efforts of the ruling race, to raise his womankind* (jut 
of the slough of ignorance, to which his ancient sages have agreed to confine 
them, as the safest and most virtuous position for the sex to occupy.^ The truth 
is that although a few persons of the educated classes of natives lament the 
bondage in which thei? women aro held, and feel in their domestic life the want 
of congenial female companionship, they aro comparatively powerless to effect 
• reforms, while the custom of infant marriage is universal. 

Marriage cantoma in* _ 

vqived in the eduoation- Female education practically means a revolution of the domes- 

|U6it ° tic life of the people. If women are to be educated in tin; 

kindred subjocts taught in boys’ schools, they cannot be withdrawn from 
instruction, at the agos of ten or twelve, as at present, and if girls are to be 
taught anything worthy of remembrance, the custom of burdening young 
women of twelve or thirteen with the caros of maternit y must unquestionably 
be modified. The idea is very strong in the Hindu mind that liberty and 
liconse, in regard to women, are synonymous terms. Tho advocates of female 
education see the danger of sudden changes in customs sanctioned by antiquity, 
and on the whole it is not a little remarkable to find tlu^ so much lias already 
been effected in the way of female education, considering what the habits of 
thought of the people really are. There must spring up a desire for knowledge 
amongst *thb women themselves, before any great results are achieved. In all 
domestic reforms the willing aid of tho females of the household must bo secured, 
and until the educational question, and the domestic changes consequent thereon, 
are approved of by Hindu women generally, we must not expect to see girls’ 
schools held in equal esteem as those for boys. 

Tho following table shows the number and proportion of boys and girls at 
school in the different districts. 



' Pbopohtiox of Pipils to 100.000 

P opt l ati ox. Total Xl mbeb or ^ihools. Number of Pl pils. Inhabitants. 
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This is inclusive of 16 Normal 4 Professional Schools. 
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As regards the higher education of tho people, tho Matriculation lists of the 
Madras University furnish us with tho means of judging in 

Bl^ier adaoation. , , .1 . , „ . Job 

what degree tho several classos of the community aro availing 
themselves of tho educational advantages placed within their reach, \y Govern- 
ment or Mission school^. From a return obligingly furnished to mo by Mr. A. A. 

Mstrionution Stood- Gor(lon * the Registrar of tho University, I find that in the 
*#rd of ijhe MadrMUni- fiftoen years ending 1872-73, tho following clssses of tho com- 
> - munity havo matriculated in tho University in tho numbers 

noted below : — 


Bi^hmans 

Hindus, other than Brahmans 
Europeans and Eurasians 
Native Christians .. f , 
Mabomedans 


2,058 

850 

424 

291 

01 


Total ... 3, 093 


If we come to compare theso numbers with the male population of 1 tin' 
several classes, at tho ages from 15 to 40, wo shall at once see tho position, in 
an educational^point of view, of tho several classes of the people. It is to ho 
regretted that tho University records do not furnish the particulars of tho various 
castes, the Hindu undor-graduatos being simply classod as Brahmank, and nou- 
Brahmans, or it might havo boon practicablo to show tho educational position 
of each great caste separately. Soino of tho Hindu castes aro fairly well educated, 
but many of tho Sudra sub-divisions aro wholly devoid of book knowledge. 


Table showing the Proportion of Under-graduates in Madras University to 100,000 of Mate 
Population, Ayes 15 to 40, for the 15 years ending 1872-73. 


Europeans aud East Indians 

Brahmans 

Native Christians ... 
Mahomodans 

Hindus, other than Brahmans 


3 , 050(0 

875 

298 

10 


We might have oxpected that tho descendants of tho ruling raco would hold 
the first placo in regard to University examinations, considering their educa- 
tional advantages, and tho fact that they have not to seek thoir knowledge 
through the medium of a foreign tongue, and accordingly wo find that tlm 
Europeans and East Indians sond four timos tho proportion of successful candi- 
dates up for examination, more than tho great literary and intellectual casto of 
the Hindus. 

But, numerically, tho Brahmans stand far ahoad of every other olfiss of tin* 
Bfchmanf tak* the lead community as regards the higher education. In 1858 - 59 , the 
b higher ednoatHm. fi r8 fc year of the University Examination, only 16 Brahmans 
passed the Matrioulation standard. Tho numbers havo gone on steadily increas- 
ing until 18 ^ 73 , when 354 members of this community became under-graduates. 
Amongst the candidates for the Uncovenanted Civil Service Test Examination 
the proportion of Brahmans is much tho same, and it is this one class of the 
community — a class numbering only about l-26th of tho Hindu ^population— that * 


(1} This \s a proportion only, the European and Eaat Indian population being under 100,000, 
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practically furnishes the more important of the subordinate officials of the civil 
administration. The Brahmans for thousands of years past have been the only 
people of a ny culture. They have always monopolised the best places in Govern- 
ment employ, and when an educational test was demanded for admission thereto, 
they were tho first to awako to the importance of the measure, and to the necessity 
of educating their youths to qualify for admission into tho civil service. 

The non-Brahinanical castes were slow to understand the position. Many 
of the Siidra castes were grossly ignorant, and practically slaves to their superiors, 
and aro to this day denied tho .advantages of sending their children to Govern- 
ment schools. Others, as the great cultivating castes, saw not tho advantages 
of education for their children, and, excepting the few who inhabited towns, they 
luu.1 no opportunities for instruction. In 1858 only seven persons of tho non- 
Brahmanical castes matriculated, but in 1872 the nuifbers were 144. The under- 
graduates of the non-Brahmanical castes have not been increasing in a correspond- 
ing ratio with tho Brahmans. If they furnished candidates in the same propor- 
tion, there should have been upwards of 8,000 of them in 1872-78, instead of 144. 
Tho educated porsons $f theso castes belong chiefly to the cultivators, shepherd, 
accountant, and mixed castes. Hardly any of tho inferior castes, unless they 
have had access to mission schools, have received even an elementary education. 

Tho Native Christian community has boon recruited very largely from the 
out-caste races and inferior castes of Hindus, and nothing can 

Position of Nativo .... , -it n xi * 

Christians in m K ard to bo more gratifying than to see what education lias clone tor this 
‘ 0 ' 1UuaUJ “‘ despised section of the people. In the fifteen years, to which 
the table refers, a proportion of 2987 per 100,000 of males Imtween 15 and 40 
years of age, have advanced to tho Matriculation standard ol the University, while 
in tltc non- II i'ii h <■ 11111 nicnl lliinln ensfen the totul /iroporUon in only 15 ih 100,000, For 
the first few years of the existence of the University, tho number of Christians pass- 
ing was small. In 180:1-6 1 fifteen candidates of this class passed, and in 1872-73, 
t he number was 5 1. The increase has been steady and progressive during the 
last nine years. The Nativo Christians constitute only about l-60th part of the 
population, but. in the last 15 years they have furnished about on e-twelfth of the 
successful candidates for the University entrance examination, a result that 
cannot but bo extremely gratifying to tho laborers in Christian Missions, and 
showing also what may be done in the improvement of tho status of tho inferior 
castes of Hindus, if the advantages enjoyed by Nativo Christians could be 
brought within their reach. 

4 . 

The standard of education of the Mahomedan community is about on a par 
with that of tho non-Brahmanical Hindus. 10 per 100,000 of males, between 15 
and 40 years, only have proceeded successfully to matriculation, while amongst 
non-Brahmanical Hindus the proportion is only 15. Very few Mahomedans, 
however, have advanced beyond the position of under-graduates. In compari- 
son with tho Brahmans and certain castes of Sddras, the Mahomedans are 
nowhere in tho race for University distinctions. 

The Brahman candidates for examination appear to be better prepared* 
than the other Hindus, or Nativo Christians, and a greater proportion of them 
pass the prescribed test, but in tho highest examination of the University, for 
the decree of M.A., only threy Brahmans have as yot succeeded, and an equal 
number of Hindus who are not Brahmans, besidos one Parsoe and one European- 
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So far as the reSults of the University examinations go, it would seem that the 
Brahmans, though generally the most intellectual of all the poople, have not a 
monopoly of intellect ; and, as education becomes more general amongst the other 
castes, it will be difficult for the Brahmans to maintain their present position. 

Brahmans have invariably occupied the firsf place in the civil administra- 
tion of the country, an^ the system of enforcing an educational test for admission to 
all subordinate offices under Government has only tended to strengthen their 
* position in tho exocutivo. Their caste influence is tempered by the presence of 
a sprinkling of Europeans, East Indians, “ Other Caste ” Hindus, and Native 
Christians, but in respect of their numbers, they still have, practically, a monopoly 
of Government official service requiring intellectual qualifications^ 1 ) If the Brah- 
mans really represented the feelings of their countrymen, and had any sympathy 
with, or desire for, the moral and material improvement of the people outside their 
own small section of the lommunity, no great harm would arise from their 
employment in the service of the State ; but it is sufficiently notorious that, as a 
class, the Brahmans care mostly for their own advancement, and that they have no 
desire to soe the lower classes educated or improved in social position. Politically 
it is not to the advantage of tho Government that every question connected with 
the progress of the country should bo viewed through the medium of Brahman 
spectacles. The contempt which the Brahmans evince for tho lower classes, is in 
itself a serious bar to their usefulness in many phase's of official life, and the true 
policy of the State would be to ligiit their numbers in official positions, and to 
encourage a larger proportion of non-Brahtnanical Hindus and Mussulmans to 
enter official service, so as to allow no special pre-eminence, or great preponderance 
of any particular caste. So long as the caste divisions of tho people arc operati\ e 
in giving special advantages to certain classes, it is obvious that special mea- 
sures are needed to onsure that no single caste receives an undue advantage m 
the distribution of offices connected with tho administration of the country. 
With tho extension of education among the Mussulmans and Siidra castes of 
Hindus, there wilt be no longer ail actual necessity for choosing candidates for 
responsible offices, mainly from a single section of the people, as has been the 
case up to the present period. 

(1) A lint of candidates an ho lime panned in “ Special tests” for advam* inent in ml »mplo\ ha* hit<l\ hi < <1 
published in the Fot t St. (ho)tjc (Jazittr. From this list I ohsme that tho mimes of 181 out of a total oi *2S<> mi< < • 
ful candidates indicate their possessois to lx* Ih uhmuns ; t)() of the (undidutos war Hindus ot nujioiis (astis, 7 Nairn- 
Christians ; 4 Mahometans , and 7 Europeans or East Indians 
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CHAPTER XtV. 

4 

Infirmities. 

An attempt was made in the taking of the census to ascertain the number" 
of persona laboring under mental or bodily infirmity, disqualifying them from 
earning a livelihood. The results are probably not very accurate, for there is a 
reluctance with most pooplo to admit the oxislenco of physical defects, and the 
figures, therefore, must be accepted with a liberal margin. 

Amongst the total population, exclusive of the Hill tribes of .Ganjam and 
Vizagapatam, tho following numbers of infirm were goted : — 


j’ Infirmity. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 


'insano 

4,088 

3,447 

7,530 


| Idiots ...•* 

3,491 

2,9‘Jl 

0,482 


j l)t*uf or Dumb ... 

21,373 

19,090 

40,909 


Blind 

27,984 

32,809 

00,853 


Lepers 

9,24.0 

4,007 

13,817 


Total ... 

1 

00,170 

• 

63,510 

129,680 



The insane and idiots number in round figures 1 4,000 persons. There are 
about 45 persons of unsound mind in every one hundred 

Insane and Idiots. -i- , . . 

thousand of tho population, and this proportion would appear 
to bo decidedly low, as in European countries the proportion is more than one in 
a thousand. It is just possible, however, that a large number of those of unsound 
mind in India are not included in the schedules. 

Tho insane in this country nevor come under observation, except when they 
commit overt acts of violenco or mischiof, of which cognizance is taken by tho 
police. As a rule tho people of India aro kind and merciful to the mentally 
afflicted. Many people of this class wander about beyond their villages, and are 
fed by tho charitable, their little eccentricities of conduct being unrogarded so 
lone- As they aro not violent or dangorous to others. Asylums for the reception 
and treatment of lunatics have been provided by Government in Madras, Calicut, 
and Vizagapatam ; but, except in the case of persons who are brought before 
Magistrates for offences, there is not much desiro on tho part of the community 
to avail themselves of tho advantages which tho asylums afford for the treat- 
ment and safe custody of lunatics. Lunatics and idiots aro more numerous, 
according to population, in tho town of Madras than elsewhere ; but this is due to 
the presence of a large asylum, and to the collection therein of lunatics from 
other districts. 

The numbers returned as deaf and dumb are more than 40,000, but it must 
f dD mb not k 0 un dorstood that there are 40,000 persons who are both 
deaf and dumb. The column of the schedules was arranged ' 1 
to show either deafness or dumbness, and both infirmities have been lumped 
together in tho tabulation, so that it is not practicable to distinguish the relative 
* numbers of each class. In the town census tabulation it was found that the 
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greater portion of the deaf persons were those of advancing years, who had lost 
their ^hearing through bodily decay, and in all probability the same explanation 
holds good in regard to the deaf of tho districts generally. The proportion of 
infirm persons of this description in tho town of Madras was abou^ double the 
average of the districts generally, from which circumstance it soems evident that 
the district returns w<*re not filled up with any exactness. 

More than 60,000 persons are returned as blind, or about 19 in every 10,000 
* of tho population. Here again the largest proportion is given 

for the Presidency town, leading to the inference that in other 
parts of the Presidency tho numbers have boon but indifferently returned. Most 
of the blind aro persons advanced in years, and the number of females is in excess 
of the males. 

The loathsome disease of leprosy exists in all our districts, but the roturns 
make it to appear less common inland than in the coast dis- 
‘ t * pOT8, tricts. In Coimbatore, Salem, Bollary, Cuddapah, Madura, 

,and Trichinopoly there are only two lepers returned for every 10,000 of popu- 
lation; while in Canara, Malabar, Tanjore, and Madras thero are from 6 to 10 
per 10,000. The total number of lepers entered in the schedules is 13,847, of 
whom 9,240 are males and 4,607 females. From tho Madras Tov»n Census 
report ^e gather that tho* disease is common amongst all castes, but the results 
for the districts have not been tabulated to show the number of lepers in 
each caste. 

There is special accommodation provided for tho roception and treatment 
of lepers in Madras and the Malabar districts. On both Eastern and Western 
Coasts the disease is common. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

P< > ITL VTION OF FAC II REVENUE DISTRICT, 

GAN JAM. 

The present Ganjnm district was formerly a portion of the Circar of Chlca* 
Early history of tho co *° or -Kalinin, of which Calingu patain, the sea port, was the 
Not thorn ancient capital. There is very little that is authentic ii> 

regard to the early history of this district, although it is well known that Calin*. 
gapatam was of old a place of importance, and that .commerco existed between 
this port and the opposite coast of Uurmah, the islands of the Indian Archipe- 
lago, and China. The early Aryan settlers most probably worked their way 
through the Ganjetic valley, and skirting Bengal, pushed on through Orissa kT 
the districts of the Madras coast. 

Homo of them settled in the low country, driving the aboriginal people, now 
known as Kltonds and Sowras 9 into the mountains of the interior, where toAliis day 
I hoy remain distinct tribes. 

Homo centuries B.O., theso Aryan settlers had departed from tho faith of the 
Vedie period and become Buddhists. The rock inscriptions in the district 
containing the edicts of Asoka (250 B.C.) to this day testify to the prevailing 
doctrines of 2,000 years ago. fn the fourth century of tho Christian era, 
the district is said to have been invaded, from the sea, by Yaoanas , whom 
Dr. W. W. Hunter identities with the Grecian colonists of Asia Minor, or 
lonians. For a period of 140 years, theso foreign invaders held tho Kalinga, 
country, and were expelled in A.l). 473. But their expulsion from this 
part of India was not an expulsion from the country, for in 515, the exist- 
ing dynasty of the province of Andhra, or the northern portion of what 
is now tho Madras Presidency, the capital of which was Warrangul (now 
in the Hyderabad Htato), was overthrown by Yaoanas , who held the country 
until 963 A.D. Tho Yavanas , whether of Ionian or Bactrian origin, had nq 
small influence on tho inhabitants of the country. They appear to have been 
typical Buddhists in religion. Their works of art which remain to us in Orissa, 
or in tho famous Jtmaravaty tope (the buried marbles of which have enabled 
Mr. .lames Fergusson to illustrate on a scaloof unusual magnificence, the “ Tree 
and Serpent Worship v of India), are, as Doctor Hunter observes, “perfectly 
unlike tlig present coarse conventional idea of sculptured beauty. No history 
remains to tell us of the "decline of Buddhism, or of tho disappearance of the 
Yanina people, who brought art and civilization in their train ; but after some 
centuries of fierce conflict, the Brahmanical faith asserted itself and spread south- 
wards, and we hear no more of the Yavatias , or of the ascendancy of the Bud- 
dhists. Wlmt remains of them is to be found in their sculptured rocks and topes 
so far south as the Kistna river, and in the coins which are occasionally turned 
4 up, a silent testimony to their past power and magnificence. After the decay of 
Buddhism in the northern districts, the worship of Siva appears to have generally 
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prevailed, and continued for four or five centuries, during which period Bhuvan- 
eswar, in Orissa, was the great Siva shrine, but subsequently the worship of 
Vishnu became the prevailing religion in these parts, and its popularity has 
Continued to this day. This form of faith is said to have been professed by 
Proli, king of Warrangul, who ruled over the country in the 12th century. 
In the beginning of*the 16th century, the northern districts became subject 

# to the Mahomedan rulers of Golcondah, but Kistnadeo or Gajipatti, a prince of 
Orissa, who ruled in Rajahmundry and Chicacole, disputed tho possession, and 
the country was never properly settled until 1716, when tho Nizam appointed 
Anawaroodeen Khan, afterwards Nawab of tho Carnatic, to the government of 
Chicacole. 

In 1752 the Northern Circars wore made over to the French by tho Nizam, 
and M. Bussy was appointed to rule tho provinces ; but, having to reside gene- 
rally at the Nizam’s Court at Hyderabad, ho could not personally carry out his 

• plans of revenue administration. In 1758, during tho struggles for supremacy 
between the French and English, the former were defeated in action at Peddapore, 
and again in April 1759 when Masulipatam, their last stronghold in the north, 
was wrested from them by Colonel Fordo. After this, a treaty was concluded 
with the Nizam, by which the territory around Masulipatam was ceded to the 
British, *and thfe French were required to leave the country. The northern por- 
tion of the Circars nominally remained in the hands of tho Nizam ; but, owing to 
internal dissensions in his government, he nevor ruled them. 

After many treaties and negociations, tho Northern Circars were taken 
under tho Company’s management in 1769. The district of Guntoor was rented 
by the Company at first, and only in 1823 was tho annual tribute (peishkush) 
redeemed. 

Tho district of Ganjam contains an area of 8,313 square miles: a largo 

portion of it consists of hills and forests, peopled by Khunds, and 

Extent of Ganjam. 1 > . 1 . J 

held by petty chiefs, who contribute nothing to tho revenue. 

T^ie district is composed of three taluqs and 51 permanently settled estates. 

There aro 4,562 villages, of which 2,393 belong to the zemin- 

Tolitical divisions. ° 

dary or settled estates. It contains two towns which are 
under municipal control — Berhampore and Chicacole — and the district is divided 
into two circles for the collection and expenditure of local taxes. 


The town of Ganjam was formerly tho seat, of an English factory and 
settlement ; and when tho district came into British possession, 

Town of Ganjam. . 

it was made the head -quarters ot the district, but in the year 
1815 a virulent outbreak of fover almost depopulated the place, and the civil 
courts were removed from thence to Chicacole and Berhampore. 

The census schedules of this district were many of them written in the 

8ut© of the penauB Ooriya character, and had to be sent back to tho district for 
ceived. translation. The direct tabulation of the returns, therefore, 

was only commenced in June 1872. Owing to certain peculiarities in regard 
to religious profession, castes, and occupation, tho tabulation was moro trouble- 
some than in other districts. 

Bogniti by different The arm oxed abstract gives the population arrived at by* 
n«tbod#f tabulation. moans of the direct and indirect tabulation. 
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Taluqn, &c. 

Ab roimrted by 
the Colloctor. 

According 
to the direct 
Tabulation. 

According to 
comparative 
Tabulation. 

Percentage 
of difference 
between 2 
and 3. 

Percentage 
of difference 
between 3 
and 4. 

• 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

Gumstir 

Uerhamporo ... 

Chieacolc 

Zeuimdaries... 

100,718 
243, 313 
107,951 
791,227 

158,819 

243,580 

107,887 

790,314 

158,001 

243,945 

109,094 

817,870 

— M 
+ 01 

— 003 
-f- 0 6 

— 0-5 
+ 01 
+ 0-7 
+ 2-7 

Total ... 

t 

1,303,239 

1,300,000 

1,388,976 

i 

<M 

O 

4- 

+ 1-6 


Tt will be observed that there is a considerable variation between the figures 
reported by the Collector and those arrived at by the comparative tabulation, as 
regards the zemindary estates. The difference is accounted for by the inclusion 
iu'tho comparative tabulation of 22,073 persons belonging to Maliah villages in 
the l’urlakimody estate, who were not included in the Collector’s totals. 

There has been some misunderstanding in regard to the inclusion of the 
population of those Maliah or hill villages. The Collector 
reported the population of all the Maliah villages in the district 
to bo 123,988, but so late as tho 30th Jun£ 1873, it was 
found that" the population of Maliah villages of the zominda- 
ries noted in the margin* had not been included in the first 
statement, tho returns not having come to hand in time. The 
figures since received bring up tho population of Maliah vil- 
lages to 153,185. Regarding these hill tribes, the census 
did not profess to obtain particulars of age, caste, occupa- 
but as these details in regard to 22,073 persons were furnished in 
the returns of tho Purlakimedy estate, they have been tabulated, and with refer- 
ence to the remaining 131,112 persons of the class, the following particulars 
have been obtained : — 


Census of Maliah vil- 
IfltfOH. 


* Vi/.uinutfgar or 

Podda Knnody. 20,23(1 


Sui im^i. 
Hudaruwingi 
Clukutt . 
Jnr'tda ... 
Muntlfisii 
.Talhutra... 


lion, &C. , 


1,151 

021 

455 

1,101 

8,825 

1,805 

29,197 


| . | Nanus of (In* j 
\y t \ Illusions 


1 (Juinsur 

2 ( 'liinnti Ki- 
( mctly 

.1 Simula 

1 Katw infill . 

0 1 V i/mimir^tir 
| or lVddn 
i Kinudy . 

7 Surangi 4 | 

H Huilni aMtigi... 

0 ( Illicit l . | 

I OjJui (ula . j 

I I iMandhsu . ; 

rj'.liilantrii . C 


’mi.n 

KKN. 

Am 

IiTH. 

Total. 



Particulars or 

TrIHES. 




Boys. 

23 

6 

i) 

i> 

13 

a 

oi 

O) 

'I 

fi 

Pm 

OA 

i 

Females. , 

i 

Ooriyas. 

as 

I 

Khonds. 

8 

J 

P-t 

i 

£ 

& 

Hill 

Rajahs. 

Telegas. 

i 

3 

O 

o 

1 

£ 

t 

H 

7,222 

5,005 

7,880 

7,507 

15,102 

13,262 

1,259 

1,271 

19,931 

2,903 


.. 




28,304 

3,714 

0.171 

1 

26,830 

8,815 

40,074 

15,019 

14,304 


22,039 

18,760 






66,098 

6,763 

1 ,82') 

1.1*2 

1.800 

1,100 

3,125 

2,638 



6,066 

707 







*01 1.51 5 

300 

2,178 


540 


1,789 

1,082 






3,411 









3,257 

827 

4,255 

015 

7,512 

1,772 

1,101 


6,475 

2,408 




. .1 


9,284 

4,572 

3,708 

l 

5,038 

; 5,958 

10,510 

9,720 

6,043 




15,193 





20,236 

222 

101 

18; 

82 

385 

220 

1 30 1 

007 

330 

544 

294 


41 

624 


1,110 





1,161 

624 

101 
2 1H 

118 125 

1 111 

226 

229 



465 







4 66 

100 331 

i 1 333 

578 

523 


3 

114 


984 





1,101 

7 10 

082 1.251 

i! 1,188 

2,005 

1 ,820 

325 

64 



2,866 

282 

128 

92 

79 

3,826 

113 

32 

527 

*1 514 

970 

835 

80 

4 

211 


1,604 





1,806 

33,220 

10,506 50,597^ 27,781 

ij 83,817 

47,295 

25,958 

1 1,332 

! 65,736 

25,850 21,656 

! 1 

282 

1 

128 

92 

79 

131,112 


The number of males (83,817) is nearly double that of the females 
, „ v . (47.295). and such a result was tolorably certain to follow the 

Population of Maliah V > J 


€> *'<>! 
villages. 


crude method by which the census particulars were otyauy#. 
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Xt will be seen from paragraph 4 of the Collector’s letter to the Board, 
recorded in their Proceedings, dated 15th December 1870, 

Method of oeuunng , , , .. 

M.ii»h riiUgoa. No. 7,154, that the census was taken by sending enume- 

rators to count the houses in each hamlet or village, and by taking«the families 
of two selected houses as representing the averago of each house. In this way 
the female population has certainly not been properly accounted for. 

The hill tribes are principally Kit owl# (55,735), Oorujas (25,958), Panes 
*(25,850), Sowrahs (21,056), Somls (1,332). 

The difficulties of censusing tho highlands ot the district, inhabited only 
. , bv wild tribes, aro described in a letter of the Collector to 

The difficulties of the J ... , 

census of high>mi». p] ie ] ioa i'd of Revenue, recorded in their Proceedings abote 


quoted, of which tho following is an extract : — 

“4. With regard to tho Khund and Sowrah highlands, which, according to a rough estimate 
made by Mr. Carmichael, aro supposed to contain a population of about 125,000, scattered over an 
estimated area of about 8,400 square miles, I hog to stato that there arc no village officers capable 
of undertaking tho duties of enumerator, and no one in tho low country would be willing to peiform 
the duties of enumerator or supervisor in these highlands in consideration of any amount of 
remuneration that may be paid him. I, therefore, propose to utilize the M.-viccs of the Hill School- 
masters and the Gumastahs of the Maliali Sub-Magistrate, and to address tho l’atros and Ihssoys of 
forts on tho subject ; hut it is necessary that some handsome remuneration should he made to 
Patros and.Bissoys.and batta to Hill Schoolmasters and Maliah Siib-Magistrato's Gumastahs. As 
the agency* that may bo thus procurable will ho lmt small, particularly in the Sowrah highlands, 
whore* there aro neither Sub-Magistrates nor Hill Schoolmasters, the final enumeration is all that 
can be made in these highlands, hut this cannot he completed in ono day. I, therefore, beg to 
propose the advisability of commencing it on the 1st, so that it may he completed by the 10th 


\bcr 1871.” 

(The following tablo shows tho particulars of houses and population in the 
. ,. district, excluding all tho Maliah villages but those of the 

Population of tho dia- > . , 1 

trict. Purlakimedy estate, which arc here tabulated 









— 
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— 

— 









POPULATION 



HOUSES 


« _ _ 

— 


— 



■y 





Oil II.DliKN j 

A i>u.fH 

Total. 1 






l 





l 

1 


Taluqn, &c. 




‘J 

p-. 

o 




I 

| 



1 


"5 








Inhabited 

A 

1 

a 

u 

Total 

1 : 
l 1 

o 

£ 

a 

2 

1 

Us 

a 

5=1 

7 s . 

i 

1 j 

9 

a 1 

Government 

Taluqi. 

Qunuflr 
Berhampore '.. 
CUioaoolo 

29,024 

47,2<M 

31,681 

2,540 

3,325 

2,008 

32,164 

50,619 

33,689 

30,595 

49,095 

33,129 

25,757 

41,633 

27,982 

48,70.5 

70,762 

51,296 

53,004 

82,4.55 

56,687 

1 79,300 
119,857 
81,425 

78,761 

124.088 

84,669 

157,054 

241,232 

167,696 









287,518 

565,982 

Total 

108,599 

7,873 

116,472 

112,819 

95,372 

170,763 

192,146 

283,582 

Ztmindariei. 











VljcUnoggar 

Kalliktta 

Purlakimedy 

Ohlk&ti 

Mttndiaa 
Prat&pagiri . 
DhArukOta . . . 
JaUmtra 

SfWfhur 

Tnkkally 

StrlkOrmara 

Hotghur 

7,823 
8,181 
77,745 
11,270 
6,369 
5,36 2 
3,553 
3,400 
1,773 
14,841 
3,803 
13,772 

302 

267 

2,439 

643 

206 

236 

200 

J55 

87 

688 

174 

514 

8,125 

8,448 

80,184 

11,913 

6,375 

5,598 

5,753 

3,361 

1,860 

15,529 

14,069 

14,286 

7,961 

7,367 

51.159 

8,363 

7,523 

5,553 

6,085 

3,113 

1,892 

16,112 

3,908 

14,851 

6,663 
6,304 
42,135 
6.971 
6..531 
4, Ml 
5,066 
2.351 
1,621 
14,100 
3,212 
12 ,4. >9 

12,709 
13, >20 
77.277 
11.8*7 

9,288 

8,956 

9,805 

6,627 

2,81b 

22,609 

6,097 

22,967 

13,808 | 20,673 
14,075 1 20,887 
80,107 128,436 
13,163 20, 2. >0 

10,467 ! 16,811 
9,823 1 1,509 

10,967 15,890 

6, .91 9,470 

3,317 1 1,708 

21,031 i 39,051 
6,711 10,003 

26,309 1 37,818 

20,471 

21,279 

122,512 

20.434 

17,001 

14,157 

16,033 

8.915 

4,938 

38,131 

9,923 

38,768 

41.111 

12,089 

250,677 

10,618 

33,781 

28,9.30 

31,868 

18,400 

9,616 

77,080 

10,923 

70,109 

Minor Zemiu- 
darles. 

28,468 

1,596 

30,001 

29,020 

24,512 

41,185 

| 48,726 

J 73,205 

73,238 

146.017 

• „ Total . . 

188,458 

7,507 

195,965 

163,570 

130,563 

248,143 

| 269,598 

411,713 

406,163 

810,579 

Omad Total ... 

297,057 

15,380 

312,437 

276,389 

231,937 

418,906 

j 461,744 

(.95,295 

693,681 

1,382,561 


</i 



366 . i n* 
2,007 703 

1,276 1 113 

3,1110 1,000 


33 

77 

27!) I 7 

36 i 

30 1 

31 
55 ' 

7 . R 

79 ' 

fl ' 

ion 3 

i 

373 ! 15 

1,177 I 31 


4,826 • 1,0-13 



i 


118 


1 8 


158,061 

213,045 

109,094 


1 159 571,100 


I 

41,144 

42,106 
15 250,078 

40,684 , 
33,812 1 

# 2 28,966 

31,923 ; 

» 18,415 

9,640 

26 I 77,185 

I 19.028 

I 5 76,58b 1 


140,443 


817,87(1 


45 501 1,388,976 1 


The total population of tho district was 1,388,976, or, adding tho villages ot 
the highland tract, which arc scattered over 3,400 miles of country, 1,520,088 ; 
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perhaps another 40,000 ought to be added to these figures for the evident error 
in the estimate of the female population of the hill villages. 

The census of 18G6 did not profess to include the hill villages. Deduct- 
increase in tho'popu- therefore, the population of these (153,185) from the total 
ltltlon * increase of 284,298, we see that the population has increased 

during the five years, by 131,113, or 10 per cent. 1 

The following abstract shows the increase in each taluq. : — 


TulutjH, (SLc. 

Population us 
per Quinquen- 
nial Returns 
of FurIv 1-76 
(1860-07). 

Population of 
Uv71 accord- 
ing to tho 
Final Tabula- 
# lion. 

Increase. 

Percentage 

of 

I nereaae. 

Gumsur 

Horliamporo. . 

( 'hicRcolo 
! Zomiinlnrios, &c. 

134,832 

214,049 

154,593 

731,710 

158,001 

243,945 

109,091 

817,870 

23,229 

29,290 

14,501 

86,160 

17-2 

13-6 

9-3 

11-8 

Total . . 

1,2.3.5,790 

1,388,970 

153,180 

12-3 

Muliah Villages 


131,112 



% • 

Total of tho 1 )i strict. . 

1,520,088 



— -- - 

- 




_ 


Of the population of the district, exclusive of Maliah villages, 508,326 were 
Srx<>s of the popuia- children and 880,650 adults; of the children, 276,389 were 
* 1,MI boys umlor 12 years of age, and 23 1 ,937 girls under 10 years ; 

of the adults, 118,906 were males and 461,744 females. 

The female population, as counted at the census, was in the proportion of 
99-8 to 100 males. Tn Berhampore, Chicacole, KallikGta, Dharakota, Sirghur, 
Chikati, Mandasa, and Hotghur the females were in excess. The deficiency in 
other parts of the country was probably the result of defective census arrange- 
ments, rather than of actual paucity of females. 

The population of the (Janjam district is almost entirely Hindu. Although 
oi visions of the popu- Mahomedans have nominally held the country, they have 
latHM1 never effected any permanent settlement in it, while mission- 

ary efforts at conversion to Christianity liavo, in comparison with other parts of 
the country, been either untried or unproductive. 

The Hindus (including aborigines of the lowland tribes) numbered 1,382,561, 
Mahomedans 4,826, Christians 1,043, Buddhists 45, and others unclassified 501. 




Percentage 

* 

Mahomed- 

Percentage 


Percentage 

Years ^ 

Hindus. 

to tho Total 

to the Total 

Christians. 

to the Total 

Population. 


Population. 


Population. 

tisly 1200 (1850-57) 

9H, 602 

99*4 

4,530 

on 

549 

*06 

Do 1271 (1801-0)2) 

1,133, t.0<5 

99-7 

2,874 

0-2 1 

550 

•05 

Do. 12 7G X 1 800-67) 

1,230,100 

99 ’5 

4,491 

0-4 

1,193 

•1 

Do. 1281 1 ( 187 L-72> .. 

" 1,382,561 

99*0 

4,820 

0-3 

1,043 

•09 


Proportion 

nationality. 


Houses. 


of each 


The Hindus number 996 out of every 1,000 persons in the district, the 
Mahomedans 3, and the Christians 0*9. In the last ten years 
tho Christians have increased from 556 to 1,043 in number.* 
The number of houses was 312,437, of which 15,380 were empty. As 
regards the class of houses, 1*4 per cent, were terraced roofed, 
1*9 per cent, tiled, and 96*5 per cont. thatched. The small 
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number of the better class of houses denotes the backward state of civilization 
in the district. 

Arsrtfie number of The avorage number of inmates to each house was 4 ' 7 . 

persons to a house. ° 

The annexed tablo shows the average number of porsons to each class of 
house in the several diVisions of the district (exclusive of Maliah villagos). 


TaluqB, &c. 

Terraced. 

Tiled. 

Thatched. 

Unknown. 

Total. j 

Gumsur 

5-8 

61 

5-3 


5*3 

Berhampore 

5*4 

4-9 

5*2 

9*9 

5*2 

Chicacole 

5-2 

5-3 

5-3 

01 ! 

5*3 

i 

Total ... 

55 

50 

5*2 

7-0 

5*3 ' 

• Zemhidaries. 






Vizianaggar or Pcdda Kimedy 

6'6 

16-3 

r;.<) 

0 S 


5’6 

Kallikota 

4-7 

6*6 

5-2 

5*0 

5*2 

Purlakimedy 

46 

5-4 

3-2 

3*8 

32 

Chikati 

63 

37 

3-6 * 9 

10*0 

3*6 

Mandasa 

5-0 

7-0 

53 


5*3 ! 

Pratdpagiri 

8-5 

87 

53 

51 

5*4 j 

Dhdrakota ... 

6*4 

77 

57 


57 

Jalantra 

15*5 

c*o 

5-3 

... 

5*4 1 

Sirghur • 

57 

9*3 

i 5-4 


5*4 

Tekkally 

4*6 

3*9 

5-2 

9*2 ! 

5*2 

Strlkurmam 

6*3 

07 

5*0 


57 

Hotghur 

6-5 

7*1 

5-5 


5*5 

Minor Zcmindaries ... 

5*3 

6-0 

51 

5*9 

5-1 

Total ... 

48 

6*5 

4*3 

5-2 

4*5 

Grand Total ... 

4*9 

53 

46 

5*9 

4*7 


In Jhis district the religious persuasions of the people have 
been described in different terms to those which usually ob- 
tained. The terms noted in the margin are common in the 
schedules of this district. The meanings of a few of the terms 
are given below : — 

Adda Bottu, Adda=horizontal, Bottu=spot. The soc- 
tarial mark drawn horizontally on the forehead frith sandal 
paste. Cliukka Bottu, Ohukka= spherical, Botfcu=spot. A 
spherical mark in the forehead. 

Kali=wifo of Siva. 

Harimantheram, Hari==ViSHNiJ, Mantheram— a temple, 
tcmplo of Vishnu. 

Kolia? probably identical with Golla, a shepherd. 

Paramarthi— a devout man. 

Ramamatham, Religion of Riima or Vishnu. 

The Hindus are classified, as regards religious belief, under four classes as 
• per margin. The worship of Vishnu, under one form or 

,? i8o!925 another, is the prevailing religion in this district. About 77 
OtSSi* 1 * 214^003 P er cen f‘ the people are Vishnavaites, and 8*5 per cent. 

’ 1(513 C7 3 Sivaites, or, in other words, the Vishnavaites are nearly 10 to 
1 of the Sivaites. The numbers entered und/r “ Other 
Hindus ” include the population of the highland villages (153,185/, regarding 


Religion. 

A'tvaitos. 

1. Addftbottu. 

2. Chuokabottu. 

8. KM. 

Vishtiavaitci 

4 . Goudia. 

5. Arthapundari. 

6. HarimaDthoram. 

7 . Kolia. 

8. Rdm&matham. 

0. Piramiirthi. 

10, Juggili Visnu. 

11. Panohamathum. 
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whom nothing was ascertained in respect of their religious belief. The Lingayets 
number 5,743, or 0*4 per cent, of the entire Hindu population. 

As regards the distribution of the several religious sects, we find the per« 
centage of Yishnavaites to the Hindu peoplo varying from 71 to 96 per cent, in 
the various taluqs and zemindaries. The Sivaitos are* numerous in only two 
places, viz., Kallikdta (21-6 per cent.) and Pratapagiri (23-8 per cent.). The* 
Lingayets are mostly congregated in the Jal&ntra estate* where they number 6*4 
jper cent, of the population. 


l'aluq#, Ac. 

PttoroiiTio 

(exclvn 

1 

'rt 

1 

> 

N TO THE II 

IVR op Mal 

•| 

'in 

iNi> v Pop 
IAH VlLI 

4> 

E 

ULATION 

,ACJB8). 

oo 

% . 
a 
w 
& 

$ 

o 

Gumeur 

792 

6*1 


14*7 

Berhampore 

851 

101 

•4 

4*4 

Ohicacole 

88-3 

11*3 

*3 

•09 

PurlakiViedy 

79-6 

7*2 

*4 

12*8 

VizinnaggarorreddaKimedy 

82-0 

9*8 

*06 

8*2 

Kallikota 

74-8 

21*6 


3*6 

Chfkati 

920 

5*6 

1*4 

1*4 

Mandasa 

92 ’0 

7*9 

•1 

*006 

Pratapagiri . . 

71*2 i 

23*8 

1*0 

4*0 

DMrakota 

926 

7*0 

. . 

*4 

Jalantra 

88-2 

3*2 

6*4 

2*2 

Sirglmr 

95-9 

4*1 

. . 

*03 

Hotgliur 

85-7 

120 

*03 

2*3 

Strikurmam 

90-8 

9*2 


. . 

Tokkally . . 

89-0 

9*2 

*2 

1-5 

Minor Zemindaries 

85*1 

9*4 

•7 

48 

Total . . 

84*1 

9-5 

*4 

60 


The few Mahomedans livo mostly in the districts on the seaboard. About 
71 per cent, of them are Soonces, and of 25 per cent, the 

Mahomcdani. 

sect is not named. 

The following table shows the distribution of the Mahomedans : — 


PllOrOKTION TO THE MaHOMEDAN 
Population of 


Taluqw, Sir. 


Gumsur 
Borhampore 
Chicnoole 

Purlakimody . . 
VizianuggarorFeddaKimedy 
Kallikota 
Ohlkati 
Manddsn. 

Pratdpagiri 
Dhnrakota . . 

Jal&ntra 

Slrghur 

Ilotghur 

Strfkurmara 

Tekkally 

Miuor Zemindaries 

Total . . 


t 

<u 

1 

1 

Other Maho- 
medans. 

87-7 



12 3 

52*5 

5-9 

•3 

41*3 

89-4 

23 

■5 

7-8 

62-7 



37*3 

100 

, , 


• . . 

100 



. . 

100 




100 




100 

, . 


. . 

98-2 



1*8 


57*1 


42*9 

98'8 



1*2 

100 




734 

3*8 


22*8 

63*8 

6-2 


30 03 

70-9 

37 

3 

251 
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r Under this head Europeans, Eurasians, and Native Christians were elassed 
together. The total number was 1,043; of whom 591 were 
ir5 Roman Catholics and 452 Protestants. Of the > Europeans 

and Eurasians who numbered 354, 173 were Roman Catholics and 181 Protes- 
tants. Of the Native ^Christians (679), nearly 61 per cent., or 417 were Roman 
Catholics, and 38 per cent., or 262 were Protestants. The Christian proselytes 
*are mainly confined to the towns and places on the coast. In most of the 
zeraindary estates there are none, as the following table will show : — 


Taluq?, &c. 

Proportion to 
the Total Num- 
ber of EURO- 
PEANS AND EU- 
RASIANS OF 

Proportion to 
thk Total Num- 
ber of Native 
Christians of 

Propor- 
tion to 

OTHERS OF 

1 

is 

$ 

9 

to 

& 

i 

l 

d 

t 8 

od 

fl 

s 

0 

A 

6 

1 8 

1 

i ; 

d 

$ 

I : 


Jh 

£ 

0 'A 

W 


©‘■3 

£ 

Gumeur 

28-6 

71-4 

28*8 

71-2 


100 

Berhamporo 

Chicacole 

61-6 

38*4 

71*6 

28*4 


.. 1 

20-3 

79-7 

43 6 

56*4 


.. 

Purlakimody 

Vizifinaggar or PcddaKimedy 
Kallikota 


100 

• • 


20 

80 

Chikati 

Mandasa 


100 


•• 



Pratdpa^iri 

Dhdrakota 






. . i 

Jal&ntra 

t # 

100 

100 



] 

Sfrghur 

Ilotghur 

Strikurmam 



100 

. . 

1 


i 

;; | 

Tekkallv 

Minor Zomindaries 

80 

20 

100 




Total . . 

489 

61*1 

61*4 

38*0 

U) | 

90 


Only 45 persons were included in the Census returns as Buddhists or Jains. 

Of these, 26 appear in the Tekkally, 18 in petty minor 
l> ' estates, and one in tho Chicacole taluq. It is a strange 

commentary on the vicissitudes of nations, that this district, which for some 
hundreds of years was one of the strongholds of Buddhism in India, should now 
contain but 45 professors of a Buddhistic sect. 

The Collector of the district has furnished a list show- 


case. ing the names of 225 castes, beside 25 tribes or sub-tribes of 

the highland districts. 

The following abstract shows the number of tho sub-divisions included in 


each grand division of caste 


- 

Brahman 8 are classed under 

8 

Sub-dives. 

Kahatriyas do. 

7 

do. 

Vaisyas or Chetties do. 

Sudrae— 

4 

do. 

1. Telegas or Balijee do. 

11 

do, 

2. Kdpu (Cultivator) do. 

3 Gofla (Shepherd) do. 

24 

do. 

9 

do. 

4. Panchinanulu (Smiths) do. 

21 

► do. 

Jdndra (Weavers) do. 

9 

do. 

.6, Karanilu (Accountants )do. 

7. Piyalie* (Temple-worship- 

7 

do. 

jpera) are classed under 

8* Kummari (Potters) do. 

7 

do. 

2 

do. 


0. Upparalu (Earth-workers) uude* 3 Sub-divns, 


10. Man gal a (Barbers) classed 

do. 

2 

do. 

11. Ch&kalla (Washermen) 

do. 

3 

do. 

12. Milalu (Fishermen) 

do. 

10 

do. 

13. So udilu (Toddy -drawers) 

do. 

5 

do. 

14. Tclckula Vandlu (Oil- 




mongers) 

do. 

3 

do. 

15. Others 

do. 

64 

do 

Pariahs are classed under 


26 

do. 

Hill tribes do. 


25 

do. 


Total ... 

250 


The next statement contains the population of each Hindu caste, as arranged 
in census results. 
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1 * Castes 

#> 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Proportion 
of Nnmber 
of FemaleB 
to 100 Males. 

Projtortion 
tb Hindu 
Population. 

i Brahmans (Priests) 

Kshatriyas (Warriors) 

51,704 

52,585 

104,340 

101-6 

6-9 

1 ,401 

1,706 

3,1*70 

116-5 

0-2 

* Chettics (Traders) 

0,007 

9,419 

18,516 

1035 

12 

1 Vellalars (Agriculturists) 

154,767 

156,751 

311,518 

10P3 

20-6 

Idaiyars (Shepherds) 

52,273 

51,763 

104,030 

99-02 

6-9 

i Kammalari (Artisans) 
f Kanakkan (Writers) 

21,953 

22,264 

44,217 

10P4 

2-9 

16,324 

15, MG 

32,260 

97-6 

21 

| Kaikalar (Weavers) 

24,300 

2:1 826 

48,196 

983 

32 

: Van nian (Laborers) 

14,001 

15,797 

30,398 

108-2 

2 0 

I Kusavan (Potters) 

6,090 

5,879 

11,909 

96-5 

0-8 

| Satani (Mixed Castes) 

6,575 

7,709 

11,284 

1172 

0*9 

( Sembadavan ( Fishermen) .. 

24,731 

25,010 

49,741 

101-1 . 

3*3 

Simian (Toddy-drawers).., 

22,303 

22,427 

44,730 

100-6 

8'0 

i Ambattan (Barbers) 

10,730 

10,788 

21,518 

100-5 

1*4 

Vannan (Washermen) 

17,377 

17,202 

34,579 

99-0 

£3 

Others 

258,704 1 

217,403 

476,107 

8404 

31-4 

Pariahs 

83,243 

81,560 

164,809 

OS 0 

10*9 

Total ... 

% « 

776,290 

L_ 

738,101 

1,514,397 

95-08 

100-0 


ilrahmans. 

per oent. 

Merlmmporo 

Vr/.ianaKRar 

... 12 3 
... 13-3 

Pratuputfiri 

... 157 

Churak^ta 

... 10 0 

Sir^hur 

... 24-7 

Uotghar 

... 128 

Kshntnyas. 


(.‘'Lotties. 



VMUlars. 


The Brahmans of this district numbered 104,349, or 6*9 
per cent, of the Hindu population. In the places noted in the 
margin theso people ar#numerous. The Brahmans of Ganjam, 
like those of tho neighbouring district of Orissa, described 
by Dr. W. W. Hunter, aro mostly “ cultivating ” Brahmans. 

Only 3,170 persons have been classed as belonging to the 
second great order of tho Hindu community, tho Kshatriyas. 

The Chettics or mercantile caste numbered 18,516, or 
1*2 per cent, of the population. 

More than 20 per cent, of the Hindu population belong to the great culti- 
vating castes, described in the Census Returns as “ Vollalars.” 
In the Tolugu districts they are known mostly as Velamas, 
K;ipus, Koombis, and Redd is; and are for tho most part tho cultivators and 
peasant proprietors of tho soil. They aro most numerous in the cultivated plains 
near the sea, and are few in number in Gumsiir taluqand the highland estates. 
In Stnkiirmam they comprise nearly half of the population, or 43*7 percent., ' 
while in Gumstir they are 10 per cent. 

Shepherds, who are here knowp as Gollavandlu (literally cowherds, from 
Gtfpala, a cow,) are very numerous. They average nearly 6*9 
,ll,n}ar8 ii per cent, of tho entire people. 

The carpenters, weavers, fishermen, and toddy-drawers are very evenly 
distributed throughout tho district; and, taking them in order, are as 2*9, 3*2, 
3-3, and 3*0 of the population ; not so the barbers and washermen, the former of 
whom aro in the ratio of from *8 to 2*7, while the latter range from 1*8 to 3*2. 

[ J ariahs y as is usually the case, aro plentiful enough, more especially in the 
Purlakimedy estate, where they form 15 per cent, of the 
inhabitants; elsewhere they vary from 13*9 in Clnkati to 5*4 
in Gumsiir. » 

Other Caste* form a very high percentage in Ganjam, where castes are- 
many and various, differing much from those in the south, of 
the Madras Presidency ; their total has been swelled by 
i he introduction of the hill tribes, who Dumber 153,903, and whom it is fouftd \ 


I'ii rifthfi. 


< it her catties. 
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impossible to bring within the ordinary caste tabulation. They compriso one- 
fourth of the entire population. Attention must here be drawn to the fact, that 
the people of the' Maliah villages, with the one exception of PurlakimMy, have no 
oart in these caste particulars. Their census numbers, amounting to 131,112 
Lsons having been deceived only after the closing of the tabulation. Adding 
/ ’ these, therefore, to the hill tribes previously described, the total 

* Hill tribes. hil , population w iH be 285,015, and particulars of their 


divisions appear below : — 

Ooriyas 

(Khonds... 

Khonda < Ikdo Klionds 
( Sono do. 

("Sowrah 
| Jara Sow rah a 

• Sowrahs -J Sudda do. 

| Ama do. 
^Tckkallydo, 


Jouds 
PanoK ... 

Erikula (VAnlu) 
Jannaloo 
Pittala (Vanlu) 
Gartula... 

Yanadi (Vanlu) 
Jatafcc (Vanlu) 
Golla « (Vanlu) 
Agurtu-.. 
Gadabalu 
Konda Rn.iulu ... 
, Loddi llajulu ... 
Telegas... 

Gouda ... 

Pydelu. 


... 25,958 
82,987 
2,927 
2,108 

88,082 

64,004 

4,174 

2,117 

4,973 

1,237 

77,105 

1,332 

34,070 

2,379 

2,104 

2,439 

0,375 

9,839 

10,029 

3,528 

5,250 

4,004 

282 

4,014 

128 

92 

79 

93,870 


285,015 

The Ornijas are said to form the wealthiest and the most important class. 

They inhabit the valleys, engross the cultivatable land, ''re 
Ooriyas. monopolize tlio trado of the country. In this district tho 

0 ° U Th eThand* of the district, according to the Census of 1871, numbered 
88,082. Of this total, 2,927 persons aro styled Bado Khonds, 
Khonda. an( j 2,108 Sono Khonds, while tho rest, viz., 82,987, aro 

returned as Khonds simply. These people are to be found in large numbers in 
Orissa also. Their origin, manners, and customs, and their government, arc fully 

described in fhe work on “ Orissa, by Dr. W. W. Hunter. ’ 

Tho Khonds are the most numerous of tho hdl tribes. They own 

cultivate the soil ; or if they engage in any other occupation, it 
Khonda' ooonpation. . g that of lm nting. Personally, the men are of medium height, 

stout, strong, and not uncomely, with aquiline noses, high cheek bones, and 
receding foreheads. The females, as is the case with women who aro exposed to 
hard field work, have little of the loveliness expected of their sex. They aio 
described as short in stature and’ coarse in feature, while their habits arc spoken 

0fM The' s rpcoplo adhere to a primitive simplicity of dress ; their women bare'. 

the bosom and wear a scanty piece of cloth round t c 
■ *— * *•* *' “* l„i„s, scarcely reaching to the middle of the thigh, while the 


Khonds. 
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dress of the men is yet briefer. The head-dress engages all their attempts at 
ornamentation, and is a characteristic one. The hair is drawn well forward and 
rolled up into the semblance of a short horn in the middle of the forehead. 
Hound this a piece of red cloth is twisted ; the feathers of some bird serve for still 
further adornment, and the whole forms a convenient receptacle for a pipe, 
comb, or other small matters. Both men and women wear a profusion of brass- 
rings in their ears ; their nostrils also are pierced, and heavy brass armlets and 
necklets of brass or glass beads are freely used. Their food is the ordinary bean 
or pulse of the country, or rico boiled the day beforo, and made into a gruel, 
with the addition of wild game or animals, if the chase has been successful : 
domestic animals are a rare luxury. 

The hills of the Khond country form a barrier against the invasion of epidemic 
diseases, and their ordinary ailments of the tribes are fever, scrofula, rheumatism, 
and spleen affections, which they cure, or the reverse, by the application of a few 
roots and simples. 

The system of government amongst the Khomls is described by Macpher- 
Oovernmout of the son »» patriarchal, and it is said that their boys are married 
Khonda. at t i l0 a g es 0 f f rom io to 12, to girls three or four years older. 

The annexed statement shows the population arranged according to religion 
Religion* Miviaiona * n the order of their castes. It is noticeable that Vishna- 
uiidor ouch eiiato. vaites predominate in all castes, save among the Chetties, 

carpenters, and weavers. Out of 18,516 Chetties, 65 percent, were Sivaites and 
6 t< per cent. Vishnu vaites, while of weavers 49 per cent, wero followers of Siva, 
28 per cent, of V isiixu, with a subsidium of Lingayets, who muster stronger among 
them than in any other caste, and amounted to 6 per cent, of their number. The 
rival sects wero nearly balanced among the carpenters, with a slight preponder- 
ance in favor of the Sivaites, increased by the addition ot 559 Lingayets, who, it 
will be remembered, adore Siva under another form. 


( 'autos. 


r»nilmians 
Kshatriyas . 
rhrtti^H 
V< Mil lira 

Idniyurs 

Kumiuftlun 

Kauukkan . 

Knikulnr 

Vu nuian 

Kusa\an 

Satani 

Somlmdavan 

JSiiauan 

Hinbattan 

Yannan 

Others 

Pariahs 

l Total 



* This i* exclusive of 46 BuddhieU or Jaini, 
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Of Mahomedans there are only 4,826, 40' 8 per cent, of whom are Sheiks, 

- ' with some Pathans, Syuds, and a few Moghuls and Labbays. 

MthomedftM. Tl ie y are to be found mostly in Borhampore ami Chicacole, 

and are sparsely distributed over the rest of the country, while in the Sirghur 
estate there are no Mahomedans at all. 

* ' The Native Christians are a mere unit in the Ganjam district, numbering only 
679 in all, 120 of whom are Pariahs. 517 come under the head 
of “others,” while only 42 belong to the superior castes, 
and none at all rank higher than the cultivating castes. 


Native Christians. 


Vell&lar 

Idaiyar 

Kammalan 

Kanakkun 

Weaver 

Fishermen 

Pariahs 

Others 


2 G 

4 

1 

2 

3 

0 

120 

517 

079 


Occupation. 


More than two-thirds of the male population follow some 
occupation, as detailed in tho annexed table. 


Major Headings. 


Professional 

Domestic ... 
Commercial 

Agricultural 

Industrial .. 


Indefinite upd Non-produc- 
tive. 


Minor Heading. 


Government service (Civil; 

])o. (Military). 

Learned professions 
Minor do. 


Personal service 

Traders... 

Conveyers 

Cultivators 
Dress ... 

Food 

Metals ... 
Construction . 
Looks ... 
Household goods 
Combustibles 

Laborers 
Property 
Unproductive 
Others ... 



Number of 


Number of 

Persona under 

Proper- 

Pontons 

ouch Major 

tions. 


Head. 


3,535 


0-5 

2,182 


0-3 

4,058 


00 

8,355 


12 


18,130 


... 

50,137 

7*2 

33,770 


4*9 

2,441 


0*3 


30,211 



234,586 

33 o 

10,023 


2*3 

18,807 


2*7 

7,703 


11 

3,500 


0 5 

23 


0 003, 

3,530 


0*5 I 

570 


0* 1 


50,342 


90,303 


13*0 • 

2,9 U 


0*4 

4,980 


07 

1,937 


0*3 

— 

100,191 


Total .. 

489, 05? 

70*4 


Cultivators. 


Nearly half of the occupied population are engaged in tho pursuit of 
agriculture. Of these, 83,629 are Vollalars or cultivators 
proper, but there is a large admixture of other castes, 17,772 
&re shepherds, and no fewer than 16,008 Brahmans till the soil, in spite of 
■the admonitions of Menu, whb tells thorn it is the last means of subsistence 
, they should embrace, and is one which tho benevolent greatly blame. Pariahs* 
' are next in number as agriculturists, then Shanars and Writers. Only 125 
Maho medans are classed under, this head. Government civil service employs 


! 
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Leftrned profession. 


Minor professions. 


Personal service. 


nearly *5 percent, of the people, or 3,535 souls. Of these 1,171 are Vdlalars 
Government service anc * 41 ? Writers. Next strongest the Pariahs muster, then 
(OIV1 0- * shepherds, and afterwards Brahmans. There are only 61 

Mahomedans, which is not a low proportion however, when it is borne in mind how 
few of this nationality there arc in all. 

Military service does not engage many persons in the Ganjam district; only* 
2,182 are entered under that heading, and as 1,256 are 

Military service. . . . .... 

stationed in the cantonments of Bcrhampore and KaJhkota, 
but few remain to be accounted for. In some of the zemindaries, a few of the 
old sibbundy corps still exist. Besides the military, there is a police force of 
1,335 men, whose ranks seem chiefly recruited from the Vellalar castes. 

Of persons engaged in the learned professions, the largest number as may be 
expected are Brahmans. Out of 4,058 persons, 2,818 belong to, 
this caste, or 69 per cent, of the whole, which, with a percentage 
of 16 who aro writers, leaves a very small minority to divido among the other 
castes. The same observation applies to the minor professions, which employ 
8,355 persons, 3,854 of whom are Brahmans, 1,167 writers, and 
the others of various castes, including 348 Pariahs. Upwards 
of 7 per cent, of the pcoplo.are engaged in personal service. Out of a total of 
50,197 persons so engaged, nearly one-fourth are Pariahs, 
besides which tlicro are 8,251 washermen and 5,885 barbers. 
So many as 4,618 Yellalars aro ranged under this head, and the large number 
of 2,546 Brahmans, who are probably chiefly cooks and water-carriers, for all 
people can eat food that is prepared by a Brahman, though ho himself would be 
defiled by food cooked by one of an alien taste. 

Trade and commerce are followed by 33,770 people, of whom ono-sixth are 
('Hetties, whoso natural occupation it is. The largest number 
of traders is in Parlakiincdy, where they muster 4,692 strong. 
2,852 Brahmans earn their living in this way, and 2,507 Shanars or toddy- 
drawers live by trade. Of conveyers, there are 2,441, the 
bulk of whom aro Vannians, and nearly all are found in 
, Berhampore. 

Of the 50,342 people engaged in industrial pursuits, nearly one-quarter are 
busied with the providing of dress, and most of these, or 82 
per cent., are of the weaver caste. As with them, so also with 
the purveyors of food, caste and occupation go hand in hand together. Out of 
18,867 so engaged, nearly one-half, or 8,157, are shepherds, 
and 5,533 are fishermen, the rest being made up from among 
the Chetties, Shanars, Weavers, and Pariahs. 

In these moro primitive districts, caste and occupation are still, to a great 
extent, interchangeable terms, the returns under the head of workers in metals 
being another case in point. Out of 7,763, all but 247 belong 
to the Kammalan or Artisan caste, while under the headjof 
“construction,” out of 3,560 souls, 3,057 are Artisans, who, it will be remembered, 
are divided into five brandies, as goldsmiths, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, stone-cutters, and brasiers. 3,536 people supply 
Household goods. «< household ” requirements; of these 2,765 are potters or 
Kusavans, and 570 folk deal in firewood and other combustibles. 


Trad o. 


Conveyors. 


Dross. 


Food. 


Metals. 


Constrnction. 
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Laborers. 


The laborers of the district numbered 90,363, or 13 per cent, of the male 
. population; of these, 26,109 are Pariahs and another 27,951 
are classed as “others.” There are also 14,592 Of the culti- 
vating castes. It is observable that in this district so high a number as 2,103, 
or 4*8 of the highest 'caste, viz., Brahman, are employed as laborers, while in 
•other districts the proportions of this caste so employed vary from 0T in Uoda- 
very to 1*3 in Bellary, South Canara, and Malabar. 

Of the 9,828 persons scheduled as “ unproductive,” just one-half arc mendi-, 
cants, more than onc-quarter have private means to live on, and 

Unproductive. . . . ..... , 

tho occupation ot the remainder is too indefinite to admit ol 
classification. Nearly all these gentlemen who live at ease are Brahmans, a\ 1h>; 
with Satanis, make up tho bulk of the religious beggars who subsist on the pious 
charity of the populace. 

Education is at a low ebb in Gan jam. Exclusive of the hill tribes who may 
be pronounced utterly illiterate, only 2*5 per cent, of the 
inMtr action. population, or 35,362 individuals, can read and write ; 367 

of whom are females. 


— 

(I i osh Popu- 
lation. 

NumVi of 
1 Vi>oiin aMo to 
irad and wiitr 

Plopoltum 

Hindus 

1,382,501 

34,448 

2 5 

Mahomedans . . . 

4,820 

528 

10-3 

Europeans and Eurasians ... 

304 

17‘J 

‘IIP 2 

Native Christians 

073 1 

207 

30' 5 

Buddhists 1 

45 

... 


Others 

501 



Total ... 

i.oSy.oro 

35,302 

| 2 5 


VIZAGAPATAM. 


This is the largest district of the Northern Oircars, and is enclosed on the 
east side by a range of hills running parallel to, and about 10 
miles distant from, the coast line, and reaching from the 
Mahanady in tho north, to the Godavery river in the south. The higher peaks 
of these hills achieve an elevation, in some cases, of 5,000 feet, but luivo hitherto 
been little visited by Europeans. The hilly country is but very sparsely inhabited 
by wild tribes. 

About the middle of the 17th century, tho East India Company established 
a factory at the town of Vizagapatam, which, later on, 
became a place of some importance, and subsequently gave its 
name to the district. 

The district consists of two Government talitqs and 41 zemindaries, and 
covers an area of 18,314 squaro miles. It boasts four muni- 
cipal towns, viz., Vizagapatam, Bimlipatam, Vizianagaram, 
and Paleondah. 

Of the 44 zemindaries, that of Vizianagarani is the most ancient and the 
Yttianagwam Zemin, most powerful. It was handed over to Britisli administrn-* 
tion in 1817, until a debt incurred by tho then zemindar, 
which had run on until it amounted to £1 20,000, was discharged. In five years 
the estate was cleared of its liabilities and restored to the zemindar. In^l827, 

i 


Town of Vizagapatam. 


Political divisions. 


d*ry. 
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Climate. 


Census operation*. 


Census in the Hill 


the owner proceeded to Benares and left his zemindary again to be managed by 
English prudence. Finally, in 1832, the present Maharajah assumed ohargfe of ' 
his property, and found it completely free of debt and with a balance of Rupees 
2,12,728 to credit. 

The district is favored in its climate. Hot land winds are almost unknown, 
being warded off by tho hilly range. In the Jeypore tern-* 
tory, a great part of which lies in tho Yizagapatam district, 
tho nights are always cool, though the day heat is intenso, and during some 
months of the year a fire is even grateful. 

The preliminary and final enumeration of the population was, with a few 
exceptions, begun and ended in the prescribed time. In the 
hilly ranges of Jeypore, a primitive modo of counting the 
wild people was adopted. Tho headman of a village went 
Bange,i round, with a string in his hand, in which ho made a knot for ‘ 

every house in the place. This was brought to the Deputy Collector, who 
entered the number in a form. In order to got an averago for calculating the 
number of inhabitants, two houses in each village were taken and their inmates,' 
both male and female, were counted. Tt is reported by the Assistant Collector 
ptrorts of ti»o RUHpi . tbo suspicions of the people were aroused'as to the object 

tli0 of tho census, and the old cry, as to its being the preliminary 
of a head tax, was raised, while the artful plan was hit upon, 
by those who had relatives in other places, of sending their children backwards 
and forwards while the first enumeration was going on, to avoid their being 
included in the census. The reports as to t he objects of the tax were often very 
whimsical, as for instance, that it was the fowls that were to bo subjected to 
the new duty. 

According to the Census of 1871, the population of the Vizagapatam district, 
exclusive of Jeypore, was 1,844,71 1, and the number of houses 
428,181. 

The annexed table shows the distribution of thcpooplo under each descrip- 
tion of land, by which it will be seen that 10*7 per cent, of the 

1’ioport.ion of popnln- . 1 

tim. m each description population li vo in Government,- 2*6 in Inam, 82*9 in zemindary 
; lands, and 3’8 per cent, in Municipal towns. 


cum caused by 
census. 


llousoa & population. 


Till mis. 

• 


Pom I.ATION 



Oo\ eminent 
Land. 

Municipalities 

Inam. 

Zemindary. 

Total. 

fioU’oixlnh 

57,294 


11,116 

26,372 

94,782 

Stirvusiiihi ... ... ... • 

02,504 


7,811 

65,099 

184,914 

Vinivulli 




161,961 

161,361 

Aimknpnlli , 


.. . 


165,409 

165,499 ' 

Srunguvurnpukota .. ... 




133,960 

133,960 

Vizagapatnm ... 


82,191 

5,310 

43,318 

80,828 

Viziamignrain ••• ... .... 


20,100 


117,276 

137,446 

llimlipataw 


8,744 


97,675 

106,419 

Palcoudah 


8,812 

24,777 

62,768 

164,511% 

Clicpudupalli ... 

78,154 



204,837 

204,882 

Purvatiporu 

45 

... 

. . . 

135,606 

185,60#X 

llobbili 

... 



139, 289 

189,289' ' 

Siilur 




77,864 

77,364' 

Gajapatinngaram 

« 



... 

108,851 



197,907 

G9.916 

48,523 

1,528,275 


Jeypore 


*» • 


314,488 


Total ... 


... 

... 

1,842,763 

2,159,1® 


V.'r.a. 
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Subjoined is another tablo entering into the particulars of population 


Particular* of popu- 
lation. 


in each taluq and detached zemindary, as to adults, children, 
sex, and nationality. 



HOUSES % 

POPULATION 

• 




CminmtN. 

Advits 

Total. 







Taluqs. 




2 

o 










• 



i 


U 

hi 






l 






1 

M 

2 

U 

1 

H 

a 

3 * 

3*- 

u 

0 K 

$ 

■a 

a 

•a 

6 

V 

Males 

i 

i 

£ 

Hindus. 

I 

mmsuTU 

0 

« 

| 

Total. 

Goleondah , 
Biuv&flidhi « 

Bimlipatam 

VIravalli . 
Anakapalli 
SrungavarapukCtii. 
Viza^apatum 
Yliiandtraram 
.Puloondah . 
Chepudupalli 
Parvatiporo 

Bobbili 

23,110 

550 

23,000 

20,201 

10,492 

28,502 

29,527 

48,763 

46,019 

93, *73 

987 

22 



94,782 

29,584 

0,303 

35,977 

29,529 

23,957 

38,810 

42,012 

08,315 

60,569 

132.102 

2,801 

11 



134,914 

2M<>9 

3,150 

24.559 

21,031 

18,238 

32,734 

33,810 

54.305 

52,941 

195,211 

934 

210 


34 

100,419 

38,312 

913 

39,255 

84,313 

27, (H3 

48,924 

51,051 

83,207 

78,994 

159,984 

1,349 



28 

101,301 

38, 04.1 

1,328 

39.373 

35,538 

2H,%4 

19,483 

51,504 

84,971 

89,528 

K.2,179 

2,989 

28 


12 

105,499 

27,350 

1,522 

28,872 

28,108 

23,828 

39,099 

12,425 

67,897 

66, 143 

132,51! 

1,421 

1,192 


27 

133,900 

18,139 

8,904 

22.043 

15,002 

13,342 

24,501 

27,2(»0 

40,226 

40,002 

75,079 

3,841 

8 

198 

80,828 

28,232 

1,981 

30,213 

27,232 

22,195 

43,439 

14.579 

79,071 

00,774 

133,250 

3,044 

.518 

83 

83 

137,446 

35, AM 

910 

30,470 

3< ,022 

20,(M)8 

52,739 

55,142 

83, 3M 

81,159 

1 (>4,982 

19.5 

247 

4 

10-4,51 1 

43, r )03 

1,898 

4 5,101 

40.241 

33,527 

04,978 

05,03(1 

10.5,219 

99,103 

293.710 

0.57 

4 


5 

204,382 

28,301 

1,748 

30,139 

21,187 

20,484 

44,314 

40,321 

08,891 

0(i,8()5 

134, 9J1 

539 

25 


120 

135, (>O0 

29,002 

784 

29,870 

20,031 

22, 5 ri- 

11,051 

40,089 

70,088 

08,001 

138,745 

620 

18 



139,289 

841Ur 

17,204 

420 

17,030 

14,KK1 

ll, 552 

2 1,888 

20,824 

38,988 

38,376 

70,709 

595 




7 / ,.9>4 

Gqjapatinagaram 

23,078 

1,029 

21,707 

21,907 

18,304 

33,740 

34,334 

55,053 

52, (>98 

107,781 

*1, £’9,9 14 

570 




198,351 

Total 

401, (M)l) 

27,172 

428,181 

j 370,235 

390,500 

570,890 

.597,080 

911,125 

993,580 

21,939 

2,185 

91 

401 

1,844,711 

Jeypore 



01,238 1 




108,9011 

145,579 

314,188 




! 

314,481 

Total . 


i 

489,119 | 




1,110,034 

1,049,105 

2,135,432 

21,039 

2,185 

91 

461 

2,169,19! 


The total number of houses in this district, exclusive of Jeypore, was 


Description of houses. 


Average number of 
persons to a house. 


428,181, of which 90'2 per cent, were thatched dwellings, 
7*4 terraced, and 2*4 per cont. tiled. The number of inhabit- 
ants to a bouse was 4*6, and the annexed table gives full 
particulars as to tho average number of persons to each 
description of house in tho various taluqs of the district. 




— 



— 

. _ „ 

. 


Taluqs, Ac. 


Terraced. 

Tiled. 

Thatched. 

Unknown. 

Total. 

Goleondah 

Sarvasidhi 

VIravalli 

Anakapalli 

Snmgavarapukota 

Vizagapatam 

Vizianagaram 

Bimlipatam 

Paloondah 

Chepudupalli 

Parvatiporo 

Bobbili 

S&lhr . # 

Gajapfttinagaram 


3 - G 

4- 9 

4-5 

4- 0 

5*3 

57 

5- 3 

6- 8 

4-8 

47 

Cl 

49 

4- 8 

5- 0 

3*0 

4-9 , 

4-6 

4-5 

7-4 

4- 8 

5- 0 

7-4 

53 

4*3 

73 

5*1 

5*0 

4*8 

4 1 

4’4 

41 

4:3 

4-8 

42 

47 

4-8 

4’3 

4 G 

47 

47 

44 

4’C 

50 

4*3 

70 

3*5 

18 

42 

12-5 

4-5 

87 

5*5 

8*8 

23 

41 

4-5 

42 

4*3 

4-8 

• 4-4 

4-8 

49 

46 

4*5 

47 

4'7 

4*4 

4’6 


Average . . . 

47 

51 

45 

46 

4G 


There are some discrepancies between the figures furnished by the Collector 
' and those obtained by direct and comparative tabulation. In 

tnbiktSPmulu. some cases, the Collector’s totals appear to have been wrong, 

v ih*others the direct tabulation was probably erroneous. Tho difference, how. 
• ever, between the two totals was less than one per cent. 

4 The number of inhabitants in Jeypore were 314,488, and of houses 01,238 ; 

no other particulars than the numbers of sexes have been 

. Hum*. u>d popul*. 1 , 

furnished as regards the former. 
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A comparison of the present figures with those of the 1866-67 Census shGws- 
increase in the pre. an increase in population for the whole district of 224,141, 
tent, population* which increase is, in a great measure, due to the more complete, 

enumeration of the hill tribes of Jeyporc. The following table exhibits the present 
number of people in each talutj and zcmindary as compared with 1866*67 


* 

Tuluqs. 

Population 
as per 

Quinquennial 
Returns of 
Fuslv 1276 
(186G-G7). 

Population 
according to 
the Census of 
1871. 

Increase. 

Percentage 
of Increase, 

Golcondnh ... 

S&rvasidhi ... 

Viravalli 

Anakapalli ... 

Srungavarapukdta... 

Vi/.agapatam 

Hmilipatnm 

Vizianugnram 

Palcondah .. 

( Jiipudupalli ••• 

Pnrvatiporo 

| Bobbili ... ... **| 

Salur 

! (injapatinngaram ... 

78,195 

100,030 

1 38,045 
155,892 
102,232 
49,794 
95,552 
107,180 
138,579 
102,112 
118,900 
112,349 
01,179 i 
84,400 

94,782 

134,914 

101,301 

105,499 

133,960 

80,828 

100,419 

137,445 

104,511 

204,382 

135,000 

139,289 

77,304 

108,351 

16,587 
84,884 
22,716 
9,607 
31,728 
31,034 
10,867 
30,265 
25,932 
42,270 
16706 
20,940 
16,185 
•23,945 i 

21*2 
. 34-9 

16-4 
6-2 
SID 
62*3 
11*4 
28*2 
18*7 
26D 
140 
24-0 
26*5 
28*4 

j Total ... 

1,505,045 

1,844,711 

339,006 

i 

22*6 

1 Tho population of divisions which wore separately 

1 shown in the previous returns, hut included in 

the population of tho above places in the 
present returns ... 
i Jeypore 

) 

S* 429,513 

) 

314,488 

... 

... 

Total ... 

1,934,558 

2,159,199 

224,641 

11*6 


The population of this district numbered 2,159,199 souls. There wejrfe 
. .. .. r of Hindus 2,135,432; of Mahomedans 21,030; 2,185 w^re 

llohjfiouA division of ’ 7 ^ 

ti.o population. Christians, and but 91 Buddhists or Jains. The annexed 


abstract shows these results side by side with those of the previous census. 


9 

1860*07. 

1871* 

Increase. 

Percentage. 

V 

Hindus ... 

1,915,463 

2,135,432 

219,069 

11*5 

Mahomedans 

17,787 

21,030 

3,243 

18*2 

Christians 

1,308 

2,185 

877 

67 0 

Others ... 

... 

552 

552 

... 

Total ... 

1,934,558 

2,159,199 

224,641 

116 / 

» 


Of the total population, exclusive of Jeypore, 941,125 were males ahd 
• 903,586 females. Of the former, 370,235 were boys under 12, 

SeN03 ‘ and 570,890 male adults. Of tho latter 306,506 were girik 

under 10 years of age, and 597,080 adult females. ' 

The proportions in the case of children were 82*7 girls to 100 boys; while 
of adults, it was as 104*6 females to 100 males. But looking 
I ropoitiou of sexes. ^j ie aggregate results, tho proportions are 96 females to , 

males. In all the taluqs, the female population is turned out as less than the 
An analysis of the Hindu religious sects shows that out of 1,820,944 

(exclusive of Jeypore), the great bulk, as in all the It 
northern parts of the Madras Presidency, are 


Religion. Hindus. 
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Vftro» 79*7 per cent, profess themselves as his disciples, while only 19 9 are 
Sivaites, and a mere fraction of - 1 per cent, are Lingayets. 3,867 people figure 
under the head of “ others,” and these, which amount to "2 per cent, of the 
population, obtain chiefly in the Palcondah estate and Siiliir zemindary, whore 
• the hill tribes are to be found in large numbers. 

Out of 21,030 Mahomedans, three-fourths belong to tho Soonec, and only 
536 to the Shiah sect. 192 onrol themselvos as Wahabis, and 
» M * ljomed ' in '' 3,779 are classed as “ other Mahomedans.” As a rule these 

people in Yizagapatam are in very humble circumstances. 

The Christians number 2,185, and call for no observation, excopt perhaps 
that the Protestants muster pretty strongly as compared 
with other districts, being 39 per cont. to 61 per cent, of 
’ Romanists. They have increased by 67 per cent, in the last five years. 

The subjoined abstract exhibits tho distribution and proportions of the 
several religious socts of the people in the different talnqs.. 


Taluqa. 

IllNDVS. 

Mahomedans. 



Christians. 


(TB. 

Vishna v ad tea • 

Sivaites. 

Lingayets. 

Others. 

Soonee9. 

•srpnjg 

.a 

1 

£ 

Other Mahomedans. 

Kuropcunsand 

KuraHiuns. 

Natives. 

Oth 

0 

rt 

CJ 
d , 
cj 00 

I J 


Roman Catho- 
lics. 

1 

1 

4 

6 

1 8 
c a 
p$ 

«d 

S 

ts 

2 

Golcondah 

62'4 

37-4 


•02 

83 2 

1*4 

9’ 8 

fyf ) 







Sarvasidhi 

6, VI 

34*3 

i 

03 

890 

•8 


10-2 

9*0 

90’9 





Bimlipatam 

88-7 

11*2 


■03 

76-1 

•5 


23*3 

603 

49-7 

84-0 

16-0 

88*8 

111 

Viravalli 

76-5 

24-4 

■08 

•06 

96-1 

12 

3-9 








Anakapalli 

717 

28*1 

■1 

01 

93 3 

34 

.. 

30 

33*3 

66-7 

100 

, , 

100 


8rungavarapuk6ta. 

79-5 

20 3 

•03 

•00G 

90 8 

•3 


8-8 







Vizaguptttam 

801 

191 

•5 

•3 

39-0 

n 


59-7 

52 7 

47 2 

70*3 

23 7 

65 2 

34 8 

Vizianagaram . . 

84-7 

1V0 

•2 

•07 

881 

2-1 

12 

8‘5 

4 7 

96 3 

730 

20-4 

750 

26 0 

Palcondah 

84-9 

13-5 

•01 

L 5 

64'3 

97 


36-6 

83*3 

166 

100 


, , 


Chipudupalli 

86-8 

131 

•05 

•0009 

86*3 

3-2 


106 


100 





Parvatipore 

77-8 

22*2 

•002 

•03 

99-1 

•9 



18*1 

81-8 

100 

. , 



Bobbili . . 

84-7 

16-2 

•04 

*06 

5 6*3 

37-8 


*5-8 

01-0 




100 


SUfir . . 

82 '9 

10 2 

•01 

•8 

72-1 

1-2 


267 







Gajapatinagaram . 

88-7 

11*2 

0009 

•02 

88-5 



114 







Total.. 

797 

199 

1 

•2 

78*6 

20 

•9 

17-9 

43*8 

^•2 

82-7 

17 2 

74-8 

26 ‘2 


Caste. 


The Hindu population of the district appear under tho 
following casto divisions : — 


Caates. 

Males . 

Females. 

Total. 

Proportion of 
Female to 
100 Males. 

Proportion 
to Hindu 
Population. 

• 

Brahmans (Priests) 


25,619 

25,601 

61,220 

999 

24 

Kahatriyas (Warriors) 


8,430 

8,035 

16,465 

95 3 

0-8 

Chetties (Traders) 


22,147 

21,703 

43,850 

93 5 . 

21 

VellAlars (Agriculturists) 


417,294 

402,322 

819,616 

96 4 

38 4 

Idaiyars (Shepherds) 


62,366 

59,163 

121,529 

949 

57 

Kamm4lan (Artisans) 

,,, , ... 

34,053 

33,412 

67,465 

981 

32 

Kanakkan (Writers)... 


6,027 

5,928 

11,955 

18 4 

05 

Raikalar (Weavers) ... 


51,512 

49,125 

100,637 

95 4 

17 

Vannian (Laborers) ... 


6,754 

6,798 

13,552 

1007 

06 

Kosavan- (Potters) ... 


4,131 

3,978 

8,109 

96 3 

0*4 

SdtAni (Mixed Castes) 


15,912 

16,211 

32,123 

101 9 

15 

8embadavan (Fishermen) 


7,509 

7,167 

14,676 

954 

07 

f Shinin (Toddy-drawers) 


30,207 

29,088 

59,295 

96 3 

28 

Amb&ttan (Barbers) ... 


14,210 

13,154 

27,364 

92 6 

13 

Vanu4n (Washermen ) 

Others, 

Pariahs 


28,140 

269,257 

26,539 

239,931 

54,679 

509,188 

943 

89 1 

25 
23 8 



95,113 

89,569 

184,682 

94’2 

8*6 

' '\r . 

Total ... 

1,098,681 

1,037,724 

2,136,405 

94'5 1 

<1do - o 
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The Brahmans form 2*4 per cent, of the population, and the proportio^of 
Brahmans and K*ha. males and females are given as almost exactly even. The 
tnyas * Kshatriyas are few in number, and count not quite one in a 

hundred of the gross population. 

Of Ghettics there are only 43,850. Tho fourth Hindu caste absorbs "the 
great bulk of tho people, and of these the cultivating castes. 

•Chotties and Vell^lars. 1 1 ’ ... . . 

a warlike race of great respectability, who claim equality with 4 
the Kshatriyas, form 37*9 per cent, of the gross population. 


Idaiyara and Weavers. 


Shepherds are 5*6 and Weavers 4*7 per cent, of the 
population. 


Of artisans there are the usual supply, sufficient for tho requirements* of, 
and scattered pretty evenly over, the district. They num- 
bered 07,405. 


K am mala ns. 


Kamams and Vanni- ' 'Tho Karnams and Vannians are very few, being only 
*5 and *0 per cent, of tho Hindus in this district. 

The Shanars aro a strong body, and form 2*8 per cent, of the Hindus; they 
engage in carrying palankeens as well as in thoir more legiti- 
mate occupation of toddy-drawing. 


Barbers , Washermen, Potma leers , and Fishermen aro as 1*3, 2*5, 0*4, and 0*7 
percent., respectively, of the people; the latter also live by 
palankeen-bearing. 


Satanip. 

So many 

Other Hindus. 


32,1 23, or 1*5 of the people, are Satan is, or mixed castes, 
as 191,700 aro classified as “ Other Hindus,” but in these 
figures, some of the hill tribes, besides those of Joypore, are 
included. 


Tanahs. 


I’ariahs as usual aro important by strength of number, 
if not of position. They count about nine in every hundred of 

tho population. 

The Native Christians aro included under the head of Hindus, and muster 
only 882. Of these the greater bulk are Pariahs, viz., 573 ; 
Native Christians. jqg fig llre vaguely as “ .Others;” 107 arc Vellalars, 2 Weavers, 

and 2 Satanis. ^ 


Buddhists. 

and 01 “ Others.” 


Tho Jains seem lowly in position. There’ are but 91* 
whom 12 are laborers, 10 toddy-drawers, 8 Pariahs* 


Tho Joypore population is not included in the above abstract, and 

Non inclusion of Jey. ca ^ s * >or sorno separate, though brief remarks, the substance 
pore population. of which is drawn chiefly from the District Manual compiled 

by Mr. Carmichael. w 

Tho OorUja Brahmans are numerous, and have 15 divisions. They eat many 
kind of meats, chiefly the flesh of game, and will drink water 

, Ooriya Brahmana. . ® * 

drawn by the shepherds. 

The Kethree casto aro the zemindars. In their customs 
Kothreo * they resemble the Brahmans, and are sub-divided into Id 

f classes. /, 
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1, Snatbro. 

2. Bellama. 
B, Noula. 

4. Kampoo. 
6. Kalgina. 


6. Kootioo. 

7. Ooriya. 

8. Biuakoorya. 

9. Bo§untca. 
10. Guri. 


*Of Karnams or writers, there are 11 classes, and they, with the_ Brahmans, 
are the only people in the country who boast of any 
KtrnMBi' education. 

There are ten castes of traditionary fighting men (Paicks), though 
• many in these more peaceful times have now 

snatbro ra ' ck, ' e Koonoo , taken to trade and cultivation. They are a 

s! Beiioma. 7- o.’ny»- g race, g rave and aro good shots with tho' 

4 . Kampoo. ». Boeuntoa. matchlock. Their names aro given in the 

6. Kalgina. 111. Gurl. 

margin. 

Many of the people classed as ryots are skilful in tho uso of the bow 
and arrow, and appear as Paicks or fighting men when called 
Ryp‘«- on . They formerly held land under military tenure. 

The weavers arc not called on to exert much delicacy or skill in their craft, a 
• large sheet of thick cloth is tho usual dress of the richer folk, 

Weavers. w } 1 j] 0 the poor of both sexes content themselves with a small 

rag round tho loins, woven from bark. 

Tho Toddymcn, however, drive a thriving trade, and 
Bbauare. well they may, as it is the usual thing to get drunk every 

market day. 

Pariahs havo divisions amongst themselves. In every depth thero is a 
lower deep. Prom ono of their divisions the supply of thieves 

Pariah8 ' is chiefly kept up. 

The following abstract contains tho numbers of each religious sect in each 
of the Hindu castes. It will bo seen that tho Brahmans of this district aro 
mostly Sivaites, as aro the Artisans and Potters, while in other castes Yishna- 
vaites are in the majority. 

9 , | I Pehcentaok to thk Population I 

I'NDKll EA( H C/AbTR. 


Slianars. 


Brahmans (Priests) . . 
Kshatriyas (Warriors) 
Chatties (Traders) . . 
VoUkkrs (Agriculturists) . . 
Idaiyers (Shepherd!) 
Kammalan (Artisans) 
Ronakkan (Writers) 
Kaikalar (Weavers) 

Vannian (Cultivators and 

Laborers) 

Kusavan (Potters) 

Satani (Mixed Caste) 
Sembadavan (Fishermen) . . 
Shanan (Toddy -drawers) . . 


Ambattan (Barbers) 

V fttinan (W ashermon) 


1 


a 

OS 

til 

a 

,3 

k 

& 

a 

a 

12,381 

30 

14, BO.) 


25,190 

13 

7.18,092 

111,790 

d J 

206 

l ,53 1 

609 

11,178 

4 

47,218 

278 

12,002 

083 

100 

23,572 

13,849 

49,792 

or. 4fi‘) 

286 

iio 

41,010 

46 

100,120 

67 ‘ 

162,702 

68 

1,462,425 

1,817 


<K 

6 i 

•E 

3 l 

o 

H 1 

a 

"S 

*3 

k 

d 

3 

a 

O 

■c 

110 


51,220 

760 

24 '2 

•05 

•2 


10 


10,105 

9 4 

90 5 


•00 


19 

932 


43,850 

4 2 ‘5 

67 6 

•03 

•04 

•oi 

io7 

819,010 

9 7 

90 1 

•006 

1 

■02 

22 

121,529 

7 8 

92 0 

•2 


12 


07,405 

1 1 ,955 

97 0 

0 4 

2 3 
93 0 

7 

•03 

02 


26 

2 

100,037 

62 8 

409 

•3 

•03 

•002 

6 


13,510 

8,109 

6*9 
93 1 2 

* 93*0 
47 

20 

04 

•• 

• * 1 

6 

* 2 

32,123 

257 

73 4 

•9 , 

*02 

•006 I 


11,070 

5 0 

91 4 



. . l 

*114 

14 


69,285 

16 0 

84 0 

•i 

•1 

•• 1 


27,304 

71 

92-8 


•05 

•’ 1 

124 


64,679 

247 

76 0 

*08 

•2 


310,688 

io8 

509,127 

63 

31*6 

01 

622 

•04 , 

372 

673 

184,674 

1 14 

88 1 

*03 

•2 

•6 1 

318,365 

882 

2,130,314 

170 

! 68 0 

•09 

14 9 

0 


Of the total male population of 941,125, (exclusive of Jeypore) more than 
two-thirds (675,240) are engaged in some occupation or other, 
Oomptffoi. 0 f w hom more than one-half (361,184) are cultivator^, 19 6 

ar$ indefinite and unproductive, and 1T8 industrial. 
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Proportion* of 



Proportion* * 
of toe Total 

• 

Minor Heading*. 

No. of Male* 

Total. 

the Occupied 

Major Heading*. 

employed. 

Male Popula- 

Male Popula. 




tion*. 

tion*. 

( 

Government Service ... 

3,601 

f 


‘4 

Professional < 

Military ... 

Learned professions 

2,016 

2,559 



*2 • 
•3 


Minor do ... 

3,927 

12,103 

49,488 

1*8 

7-3 

•4 

Domestic 

^ , C 

Personal Service 


5*3 

Traders... 

40.000 



4*2 

Commercial ... ... < 

Conveyers 

430 

40,430 

361,184 

60 

*04 

Agricultural ... 

(' 

Cultivators 

Dress ... 

37,591 

53*5- 

38*4 

4*0 

1 

Food 

16,674 



1-8 

1 

Metal 

14,682 



1 * 5 . 

Industrial ... ...«( 

Construction 

6,654 



7 

Books ... 

57 



•006 

| 

Household Goods 

3,011 



•3 

V. 

Combustibles ... 

704 



•07 



79,373 

118 





11*9 

( 

Laborers 

112,092 



Indefinite and non-pro- J 

Property ... 

14,394 



1*5 

ductivo. I 

Unproductive ... 

3,395 



■4 

l 

Others ... 

2,781 

132,662 

19*6 

*3 






* 


675,240 

100 

717 


Professional. 


Military. 


Something under 2 per cent., or 12,103 of tlio people, are elapsed as profes- 
sional, of whom 3,G01 are in Government service. These 
include a noticeable number of the Vellalar or Yelama caste, 
viz., 1,080. Of Brahmans there are 445, a large proportion, compared to the 
insignificance of their numbers. 

Only 2,010 come under this head, of whom 849 are VelMlars, who we have 
seen before are a warlike race, and 332 are Mahomedan Sheiks, 
Police are included in this item. 

Learned professions do not employ many of the people. 2,559 are enrolled 
Learned and minor under this head, nearly all of whom aro Brahmans, with 
profession*. a f ew Writers and Satanis. In the minor professions, out of 

3,927 so engaged, 1,229 aro Brahmans, 784 Vell&lars, and 336 Satanis. It is 
worthy of note that 451 Writers and 278 Shepherds are thus engaged. 

More than 7 pa*cont., or 49,488 of the occupied population, are employed in 
personal service. Of these, 15,601 are washerman, and 7,814 

Domestic Service. barbers . 

Traders number 40,000, of whom upwards of one-fifth are Chetties. A good 
many V ellftfars, W eavers, Toddy-drawors, and Pariahs, however* 
earn their living by trade. Of conveyers there are but 430 in all* r 
As has been said before, more than half of the total population live by the soil, ; 

and of these upwards of two-thirds are members of the cultivate 
ing castes. Shepherds and Pariahs also furnish asmallquoIpL 
Industrial pursuits engage tho attention of 11 '8 per cent, of the employed, j 
, 79,373 souls ; of these, 37,591 deal in dress, nearly 30,000 

industrial occupation. wbom are weav ers. Some Mahomedans, probably 

some Pariahs, and a few Satanis nearly account for the remainder. V 

Those who deal in food number 16,674, or about 
cent, of the employed. 


Trader*. 


Agriculture. 


Food 


./ 
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JUttli, *o. 


Laborer!. 


•W orkbrs in metals, constructors of buildings and furniture, aro drawn entire- 
ly, with a few exceptions, from the artisan castes, who seem to 
form themselves into an exclusive guild, sacred from intrusion. 
Household goods employ only 3,011 people, two-thirds of whom are potters. 

112,000 individuals rauk as laborers, tho bulk of whom are 
Vellalars and Pariahs. 

14,394 people figure as owners of property, or with private means. Most 
Property. t ^ lcm are Brahmans, with a good many Writers, Kshatriyas*, 

and Vellalars. 

Only 3,395 are classed as unproductive, nearly half of whom ar# Satanis, 
Unprodoetive. who in this district subsist largely by begging. 

The progress of education needs but few words. Only two per cent, of tho 
people can read and write, or 42,449, and not one thousand 
of them are females. The Mussulmans in this district aro 
better educated than the Hindus. 214 out of 882 Native Christians, or about 
24 per cent., have received instruction ; and the Eurasians, also show pretty well 
in this respect. There are 811 of them and 397 Europeans, making sj total of 
1,208 ; 547 of whom can read and write. The proportions are shown below : — 


Iwtruotion. 


— 

dross Popula. 
tion. 

No. able to 
rend and write 

Proportion*. 

Hindus 

1,820,914 

40,644 

2-2 

Mahomedans ... 

21,030 

1,027 

49 

Native Christians 

882 

214 

24 0 

Europeans and Eurasians 

1,303 

547 

420 

Buddhists 

01 



Others 

461 

” 17 

3-7 

Total ... 

1,844,711 

42,449 

23 


Mr. H. G. Turner, tlio Assistant Agent in Jeypore, lias furnished tho 
following valuablo roport on tho wild tribes of tho Jeypore country : — 

From H. G. TURNER, Esq., Assistant Agont, to tho Agont to the Governor of Fort St. Goorgo 
at Vizagupatam, dated Endrika, 30th May 1872, No. 79. 

I have now the honor, in continuation of my letter No. 10, dated 23rd January 1872, where I 
set forth certain details of the population in my division, to forward to you an analysis of the castos. 

2. The exceptional nature of the country, and the obscurity that has hitherto hung over it, socm 
Division of the subject m0 warrant the somewhat longthy remarks that occompany the figuros. 
into Aryan*, pro-Aryans, I have not been able to make my roport as full and accurate as I wished to 
; *** * (J 0 ; "but I trust that it will go some way towards the preparation of more 

ooirect returns on the occurrence of another census. 

. < ' . In treatin^the subject, it appeared to mo that explanations merely appended to a nominal roll 

Qlthe, castes would be a confused and unsatisfactory method. The great interest with which the 
hftl tribes are regarded seemed to demand that special prominonco should ho given to thorn, and 
• ,r , 1 hate accordingly adopted a classification which secures this result to some extent. It is, how- 
A (iifficult to define exactly what is meant by the term “ Hill Tribe.” If we tako tho test of lan- 
, . guage we sh all exclude many races that ought to be included ; and if we take that of autochthony 
find that nearly every race has traditions of immigration. We are taught that we have in 
a series of pre-Aryan races which have been overflowed by a wave of Aryans. This wavo 
* in some parts, so deep as to hide the existence of the so-called aborigines ; and in other parts 
- shallow enough to allow distinct notice to be taken of their existence. In the country above tli 0 \ % 
^ |he older race have nowhere been obscured, and to some the wave has not even spread. 


v and depth of this inundation being, therefore,, accurately known, we aro at once able to 

• ^ £ classification of the whole population into the Aryans and the pre- Aryans; 

56 f $ 


os we 
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have, on these admittod grounds of race-origin cut off from the head of the social scale a 
considerable section, so aro we, on similar broadly-recognized grounds, justified in separating 
from thoso prtf-Aryans that largo portion of the community which is ranked under various names 
throughout India as out-custes. We huve, therefore, these three divisions — Aryans, pre- Aryans, 
and out-castes. 

In order to bring out as prominently as possible the agricultural class, I have introduced a f\ir- 
tluer division into the [ire- Aryan group, separating from the tillers of the soil that portion of the 
community which, though intimately connected with the ryots, gain their livelihood in other ways. 
'JTieso are liquor-sellers, oil-men, iron-smiths, potters, and such like. 

.3. In order to render the following remarks intelligible, it will be necessary to interpose here 
a short reference to the topography of the division. 

The country is naturally divided into three parts, viz., the Uplands, tho Jaipur Plains, and the 
Mulahnngiri level. Tho uplands stretch from Gudem to Kasipur, whence 
they run north into Ganjani, where they are known, as in this district, by the 
term Miililiahs. TTore they attain an average elevation of 3,000 feet above 1 the level of tho sea. 

The Jaipur plains stretch from Jaipur town north to the borders of the Raipur country of the 
Central Provinces. The average height of this plateau is 2,000 feet above sea-level. The Mala- ' 
kangiri country, under 1,000 feet in elevation, stretches south-west from Jaipur to within 20 miles 
of tlm (Todaveri. Colonization has set principally towards the Jaipur level, both because the liaj& 
lm.s his capital there, and fiecause She land is more fertile than in any other part. Therefore, in 
this middle country we have a more mi\ed population than is found either in the uplands or in 
Malakangiri. Of these two last, the uplands, though less fertile, have, owing to their proximity 
to the coast districts, received many more colonists than Malakangiri. They ai*e consequently more 
densely populated than the latter country, and their condition is really flourishing. 

4. The Aryans . — First in the social scale stand the Aryans, who hail from Orissa and the 
Vizagapatmn plains. In this category aro placed the Raja and his relations, Brahmans, Goldsmiths, 
Uriyils, Reddis, Birrdgis, Muhomoduns, Puiks, Telagus, and other castes, which are familiar to 
those acquainted with the ethnology of t I k* low country. It is probable that they are themselves 
a very mixed race; but they claim, and are allowed, the position that the Aryans havo assumed 
throughout the rest of India. 0) They are all of recent arrival, generally dating their immigration at 
a few generations back, and most of them still keep up communication with tlicir relatives in Orissa. 
The Paiks (Uriya soldiery) are the most numerous of these castes. They came up in tho train of the 
Raja, by whom their descendants are still, to a great extent, supported. Many have now turned 
their attention towards agriculture, and they are somewhat encouraged in this employment by 
receiving lands on favorable tenures. Similarly, the Brahmans have, in some instances, obtained 
easy terms, and so find it profitable to supplement the dole they receive from their patron, theRdjd, 
by farming undertakings. 

The detailed list of these Aryans will bo found in Table A. Hero it is sufficient to notice that 
they number in all 3,010 houses, forming nearly one-seventeenth of the entire population. 

5. We now r pass to the second section of the subject, viz., tho Cultivators. Tho cultivating 

'ITio pro-AvynnM'lassi. differ greatly in the three levels. They havo different soil-rights, dif- 

liciition mto tnbcH. ferent dialects, and different traditions. Whilst tho Aryans and the out- 

eustes extend generally throughout the country, and w hilst their particular sub-divisional castes are 
met in a greater or less degree in every taluq in tho Jaipur division, the soil-folk change materially. 
The classification adopted in the report is intended to afford some help to the identification of these 
tribes; und it has been formed on the following considerations: — - 

1 xt.— That of Language and 7) adit tons. — The language boeomes a trustworthy guide from the 
Prim iploH of Clasaifi- help afforded by the investigations of others (and principally from those 
-IT According to lists of (lrawu U P h Y various officers of the Central Provinces) ; and 

1 ,nny imgo tuul Traditions, their traditions aro generally cnpablo of corroboration by their present 
condition and circumstances. * 

2 ndhj. — 71\e Geographical Position they hold m the Country. — Here, as in other countries, a Very pal- 
pable distinction is apparent between tho occupants of tho lull tracts anJ the 
dwellers in the champaign country. We find the mountaineers (and seeing 
Umtmany points in Jaipur are more olovuted than any in the British Isles, tho term is not inapplica- 
ble) retaining far greater independence than the ryots of the Jaipur and Malakangiri level*. In 
the uplands tho patriarchal authority is still of unassailable importance; whereas in the lower*, 


2nd.— Geographically. 


(1.^ For a discussion on the Aryan origin of the Hindus of Southern India, see Chap. XI. on “ Casta.”— W.R.0* 
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lying trft^ta it is only met with in parts whero a struggle is still being carriod on botween cultivation 
and jungle. 

A further consideration under this head is, that an attempt will be made to Roparato those 
tribes that come in from the east and north from those that have immigrated from tlm Aest. 

3 rdly. — The Position the Tribes enjoy as Holders of the Soil . — Every kind and degree of tenure is 
3 rd —According to found "throughout Jaipur. The most interesting phase is that where the 
^and Tenure. \ ownership of the land still rests with the people in contradistinction to the 
landlord tenure generally held by the Zemindars- — where, indeed, it is only of late years, that the 
annual gift in token of homage lias been commuted to a payment in kind and money- -in such cases 
the land-owner is nearly always the head of a village; and though it may be doubted whyther he 
has any right to disposo of the land for his ow n private* interest, he 1ms for ages been in the habit 
of selling or mortgaging parts of the landed property of the village w ithout reference to the Riij/i or 
to his Managers. V rom this patriarchal authority we aro able to trace from tribe to tribe and through 
division after division of tho country a regular gradation in the tenures, as they pass by degrees to 
the paramount authority of tho Raja. The status laid by each tribe in this t ham gives a further 
clue tp its history nml origin. 

Considerable importance in inquiries of this nature ubually attaches to such matters as physical 

Physical appearance, appearance, religion, and social customs. Rut, however interesting these sub- 

Religiou, Social Customs, j 0(> ^ 8 mn y bo in themselves, 1 believe they are of little \aluc us aids in identify - 
not yet sufficiently mvus- ... 

ligated. ing individual tribes. Physiology, mayj^c, should not boeoudemnod in such 

torms, but the study is so technical as to bo repulsive to any one but ail enthusiast. 

Tho ceremonies pf religion and the practices of social life, though sulficiently distinct as be- 
tween Aryan and pre-Aryan, or between Hindu and Mahomedan, do not vary greatly between tribe 
and tribe, or perhaps it would be fairer to say that the gulf opposed to our intimate acquaintance 
with these races is so wfide as to make everything beyond appear to bo wanting in detail. The pro- 
cess of the fusion of the customs of later immigrants with aboriginal customs is, however, very 
apparent. In those parts of tho country which are ill a prosperous condition, ideas und manners 
imported from tho coast districts are gradually overcoming and absorbing all aboriginal concep- 
tions ; but, on the other hand, in jungle-covered, backward lands, tho colonists are always corrupted 
by tho superstitions of the indigenous folk. 

Thus in Kotcpad, Noorangpur, and Singpur, highly cultivated, flourishing tracts, (he incomers 
have taught tho earlier races to burn their dead instead of burying them ; and tho practice of early 
marriages is spreading among tho richer ryots — a custom altogether foreign to aboriginal ideas. 
Aa an instance of tin* way in which religious rites are borrowed from tho aborigines, the Moriah 
sacrifice may be quoted. This is believed to be strictly a Khond rite, yet it was adopted by the 
colonists, for wo huve evidence that it was practised by former Rajas of this and tho neighbouring 
Ilill States. A more familiar instance is tho increased belief in witchcraft, whith forests and lonely 
tracts give rise to. 

6. Tho following list of tribes has been arranged under the heads adopted by Mr. (now Sir) 
Dravidian and Kcda Cleorge Campbell, ill his Essay on the aboriginal tribes of the Central 
nan tribes. Provinces. He holds that they admit of classification into two families, viz., 

Kolarian or Northern, and Dravidian or Southern. 

The list has been prepared by collating words taken down by myself from these races with lists 
found in certain .Essays on the Central Provinces. 

4 Kolarian. | Dravidian. j 

I 

1. Gadabtia. j L Rojas 

2. K<*ruug Ktipus. | 2. Dhdrwa Goads . 

3. Bhumiyaa ! % Batrfis. 

4. lihunjiytiM. 4. E™* 

6. MutivAs ' 

i 6 Konda Kapiis ] 

, 7 Konda 1)<y*uH. i 

8 Khonda. 

9. Kottivfia. J 

10. IVntiyfti. J 

11. Murvka. j 

jivt *.— 1 feel that this list is not accurate The term Parj& includes some tnbes that should, l expect, come uadV 
thft Kol arian head. But unfortunately in the census operations no note was taken of the variety of tribes making up 
thtse ftQ-oftUtd Parjis, which is moioly a generic term for certain rvotwar classes found principally in the upper level. 
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The list also shows what are taken to be aboriginal tribes as opposed to those incoipers who 
have likewise taken up the occupation of agriculture. Their claim to be considered as indigenous 
is founded on traditions obtained from them, and their present position as land-owners or quasi land- 
owners of tlfb soil. 

7. The list of incomers, who have settled down os farmers, is a* 

Pro-Aryan colonists. 

follows : — f 


Immigrants fi 

►m the F.ubt and North. 

Immigrants 

from the West. 

('astt . 

l.auqmuje. 

Ca*te. 

Language. 

Uonfis . . 

Bii\ft 

Sumufts 

. . Unvfc. 

MM is .. 

Bi i\ ft and Telugu. 

Hululift.s .. 

UriyU. 

Amanfttiyus 

I’m ft. 

Tagiu fts . 

Telugu. 

lUukUtH. 

. 'IVlugu. 

lbmkfta 

Biiyft 

I looby fH 

I'm a. 



1 ihakoodos * 

. . Buy ft. 



Oj.'m (r) 

Do. 




8. The total number of houses occupied by these cultivators is *39,589, that is, they constitute 
Total of cultivating nearly two-thirds of the whole population of this division. Of this number, 

18,797 houses are found in the upper level, more than ono-half of which, 
or 10,814 houses, are inhabited by members of the Parja class. 

9. The Prt/yVi#.--Tliero are httfcl to be seven classes of these Parjas, which differ from each 
other in points of language, customs, and traditions. The term “Parjd” is, us Mr. Carmichael 
has pointed out, merely a corruption of a Sanscrit term signifying a subject. ; and it is understood 
as such by the people themselves who use it in contradistinction to a free hill man. “ Formerly,” 
says a tradition that runs through the whole tribe, “IbVjus and Parjas wero brothers, but the 
Pajas took to riding horses (or as the Barenja Parjas put it, “ Sitting still,”) and wo bocarae' 
carriers of burdens and Parjas.” Tt is quite certain, in fact, that the term Parja is not a tribal 
denomination, but a class denomination ; and it may be fitly rendered by the familiar opithet 
of “ ryot.” I have laid stress on this, because all native officials and every one that has written 
about the country (with the above exception) always talk of the term Parja ns if it signified a 
< ante, and it was from this misconception that the error in the census papers aroso of neglecting to 
enumerate the individual tribes which make up this class. 

There is no doubt, however, that by far the greater number of these Parjas are akin to the 
Khonds of the Ganjiim Maliahs. They are thrifty, hard-working cultivators, undisturbed by the 
intestine broils which their cousins in tho north engage in, and they bear in their breasts an 
inalienable reverence for their soil, the value of whie|i they are rapidly bocoming acquainted 
with. 

The Parja Bimini is contained almost entirely in the Tipper Level. Parts to tho south held 
under Paehipenta and Madugulu are not Parja Bhumi, nor, indeed, are some villages to the north 
in tho possession of the Khonds. Their ancient rights to theso lands are acknowledged by colonists 
from among tho Aryans, and when a dispute arises concerning the boundaries of a field possessed 
by recent arrivals, a Parja is usually called in to point out the ancient, land-marks. The next 
aboriginal tribe that concerns us here are the Gadabas. Though represented as indigenous from 
the long lapse of year* that they have boon in the country, they are by no means of that patriarchal 
caste that characterizes the Parja. They are quite evidently an inferior race, anjl were it not for 
their connexion w ith the Kolarian branch of Turanians and their peculiar dross and customs, they 
would hardly merit special notice. To adopt an illustration from geology, they are as a vein of 
some inferior metal which has forced itself up through tho primitive Parja rocks. They number in ' 
these Uplands only 043 houses. * 

10. Contrasting strangely with the energetic, patriarchal, and land-reverencing Paijd, are 
the neighbouring indigenous tribes found along the crests of the eastern 
Kondtt^Tpus^ 0 ^ 8 an<3 Krauts. They are known as Konda Doras, Konda KApus, and Ojas. From 
what has beeu ascertained of their languages, it seoms certain tSht, 
divested of the differences which have been engrafted upon them by the fact of the one being 
influenced by Uriya. and tho other by Telugu, they are substantially of the same origin 

the Parjd language and tho Khond language. But the people themsolves seem to Jiave 

• Tho DhAkodoa are illegitimate) descendants of llrabmanB. They ought, perhaps, for this reason to be ojAMfed 
amongst Aryans ; but, as they are cultivators, they seem to claim a place here. ; ( 

I 
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entirely loft all those rights to the soil which are now characteristic of tho moro northern 
tribes. They are completely at the mercy of Liter immigrant*, so much so that, though they 
call themselves Konda Doris, they are called by the Bliaktis, their immediate superiors, Kondn 
Kapus. If they ore found living in a village with no Telugu superior, they are known as Dora*. 
If, on tho other hand, sqch a man is at the head of the village ufluirs, they are to him as 
adscripti gleba, and are denominated Kipus or ryots. 

It is apparent that the comparatively degraded position that this particular soil-folk holds 
is due to the infiuenco of the Telugu colonists ; and the reason why they have been subjected to a 
greater extent than tho cognate tribes further inland is possibly that the Telugu colonization 
is of more ancient date than tho Uriya colonization. It may further be surmised that, from the 
comparative proximity of tho Telugu districts, tho occupation of tho crests of these ghats partook 
rather of the character of a conquest, than that of mere settlings in the land. But, however it 
came about, tho result is most disastrous. Some parts of IYmchipenta, Hill Mudugidu, and Konda- 
kamberu, which have been occupied by Tolugu-speaking folk, are far inferior in agricultural pros- 
perity to tho inland parts where the Uriyas have assumed the lead in the direction of allairs. 

*The Konda Doras and the Konda Kapus number 1,951 houses. 

The Oj its number 171 bouses. 

11. Having thus described at some length the aboriginal cultivating classes of the Uplands, 
Tlio Ronds wo cmi mnv bike notice of the other aj^ieulturill tribes that lie above these. 

Among tho Parja binds a noteworthy class of occupiers is known by the 
name of Ronds. These are conjectured to bo originally fymi Orissa, a Turanian race, driven into 
the hills by the advent of more civilized settlers. They hold a position superior in tho social scale 
to tho Parjas, from whom, by compulsion and cajolery, they havo gotten unto themselves estates. 
They are not of very long standing. Every Parja village head is still able to point out the fields 
that have boon taken from him to form the Ilona hamlet ; and if he is in antagonism with a neigh- 
bouring Parja village on the subject of boundaries, lie will include tile Holds occupied by the Rena 
as belonging dejure to bis demesne. In the Uplands these Ronds number 1 ,10.1 houses. 

Passing from those wo turn to tho Mdlis, who are in a like predicament to the Ronds, though, 
as earlier arrivals, their rights to the lands acquired from the Purjds are 
of a substantial nature; and tho only evidence to show that their posses- 
sions wore formerly Parjd Bhumi is perhaps a row of upright stones erected by the older race to 
tho memory of their village chiefs. 

These Mdlis are, as their name denotes, gardeners. They chose for their settlements sites 
where they wore able to turn a stream to irrigate a bft of land near ineir 
dwellings. Here they raise fine crops of vegetable*, which they carry to tho 
numerous markets throughout the country. There are 798 houses of Mdlis in the Uplands. The 
race which, as described above, have imposed its yoke on the Kapus are known as the Bhaktds. 
They are found throughout Hill Madugulu. In tho low country they consider themselves to take 
the rank of soldiery, and rather disdain the occupation of tyols ; here, however, necessity has 
divested them of such prejudices, and they are compelled to delve for their daily bread. They 
generally, nevertheless, manage to get the Kapus to w T ork for them, lor they mako poor farmers, 
and are unskilled in husbandry. They are set down as numbering 1,007 houses. Besides those 
tribes and castes I found others mentioned in the lists who are taken to be agriculturists. 

They are — * Houses. 

Kottiyas . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1,1 02 

Khonds . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 79# 

Dooloyas . . .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 809 

Dli&kodos 2 

Matiyas . . . . , . . . . . . . . . . . 8 

Tagards f» 

Bonkas . . . . . . . . , . . . . , . . . . 8 

And others. 

The first two are so well known from their counterparts in Ganjam that no specific note is 
Squired of them here. The Dooleyus are cultivating Paiks. The Dhakodos, Matiyas, and BouklN^* 
find mention further on. 

Aboriginal tribes ami !-• Turning now to the agricultural soction of tho population of tl#> 
•■fly incomers in the Middle Level we find tlmt the number of houses inhabited by this ^lass is 
Wvel. 19,31'! out of a total number of houses reckoned to be 32,369. 


Tho Mdlis. 


The Bhaktfts. 
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In the lists appended to this report this part of the country has been divided according to the 
Sub-Magisterial Divisions of Kotepad and Naorjmgpur, but it will be convenient to treat it here 
under one head. There is no such hard and fast line between the aboriginal land-owners and the 
incomers in this Middle Level as thero is in the Uplands. Tradition has it 
Parj&a. that all the land which, from ancient timeH, r formed part of the Jaiptir 

dominions was possessed on the advent of the R£ja to this country by the Parjas, and that they 
voluntarily surrendered all their title to it to the paramount power. 

They number hero -1,166 houses, hut so far from enjoying the high position of their brethren 
in the Uplands, they are mostly farm-laborers under the more wealthy incomers. 

The aboriginal triho of that part of this Middle Loved that 1ms been acquired from Bastar, 
^ namely, Kotepad, Poragahur, Umerkot, and Rafgahr, is possibly the' Batr&s. 

They are not found in the Central Provinces furtheY inland than Bastar. 
They wore » hissed by the Ethnological Committee of the Central Provinces (1868) as a Gond tribe, 
and some words of their language have been collected. But here they have quite lost Jill knowledge 
of any language but Uriya, though if the dialect spoken by them were examined many Gond 
words would no doubt he discovered.* 


Owing to the long association with Uriya-speaking colonists, the language tost of the abori- 
gines in this division is of very uncertain application. AVith the ono exception of the Dhurwa 
Unmls, 1 have not been able to procure any lists of words from the tribes whoso traditions stamp 
them Jis indigenous. 

Yet in the Central Provinces the Bhumiyas, the Bliunjiyas, (erroneously classed in the lists 
with Bhumiyas), the Ilalabas, and other tribes, found also in Jaipur, are said t<5 havo their peculiar 
languages. The influence that a superior raco has in stilling a foreign language has many 
illustrations in Jaipur. Recently, on inquiring into the circumstances of the Konda Kapu race, 
L found that members of the tribe tluit had for a couple of generations been living in a Bhakta 
village had completely forgotten their own language. Now among a few families of Konda Kdpus, 
some four miles distant, the language was still used, and they were ublo to give mo a list of words. 

The Batras number 6,71 ( J houses. 

,,, . , Next in point of numbers to these stand tho Bhumiyds, atribo concern* 

Tho llnnnn) ftp. 1 / 

ing which T havo not been able to oblain very accurate information. 

They aro in tho Central Provinces’ lists classed as Kolariun, and I havo, therefore, put them 
under that head in this report. They are found principally in tho Ramgiri and Bakdiri taluqs ; 
and they have nut, in many instances, abandoned that habit of wandering from place to place which 
is seemingly characteristic of these Hill tribes. Tho ability to do this depends, of course, on the 
roominess of the country ; for, directly a society finds tlmt it cannot move without disturbing a 
neighbour’s rights, it has. perforce, to stay where it is. Their houses number 2,168. 

Wo now come to the Gonds--thnt great riico which forms tho agricultural section of many of 
* the divisions of the Central Provinces. They aro known here as RAj Gonds 

* m, t(t»Mli». and Durw a Gonds ; tho latter being tho moro numerous. Tho Raj Gond* 

are, ns their name imports, of superior position. In tho Central Provinces “ tho Gond Prince# 
founded kingdoms, received high titles of nobility from tho Moghul Emperors, and, even in their 
decadence, wero treated*] >y their Mahratta conquerors w r ith all tho form due to established royalty.” 
— (Gazetteer Central Provinces, Introduction, pp. eix., ex.) 

They possess a hotter knowledge of tillage than the Parjas ; they keep wains for agricultural 
purposes; and small irrigation works Jire to he seen in rouio of their fields. Tho Raj Gonds have 
lost, all remeiubraneo of their language and talk only Uriya, or rather Chattoosgahree. The 
Dhurwa Gonds, on the other handfstill have their ancient speech, which, from tho short list that I 
have procured, seems akin to tho Parja, tho Koi, and the Khond languages. Theso Dhurwa Gonds 
are said, in tho Central Provinces, to have “sunk to tho very bottom of the community,” (Ibid, 
p. cxii.) ; but this is not the case iu Jaipur, where they aro rather esteemed as agriculturists. 

No distinction has boon taken between theso tw^o branches of the Gond tribe. They aggregate 
1,116 houses. Akin in every way to theso Gonds aro the Mur) As, who aro of small importance as 
they only number 87 houses. 

If, therefore, wo consider tho Parjas, tho Bhumivas, the Batras, and the Gonda to be the 

*> jr' . t r 

( * indigenous tribes, wn shall almost exluiubt tho agricultural soction of this 

The AmanaliyAx. . . n 

Middlo Level population. From tho East Coast a good caste known aa the 


* r,, ho country Uriy 4 spoken in Jaipur is no different from the (Jnnjdm language that recent arrivals from thM 
country *- r unable to make lkciiu?ch cs understood. . * 
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Aman&tiyiis have como up in the same way that tho Konas and tho Bliaktas have Bottled in tlio 
Uplands. The Aman&tiy&s number 1,242 Iiousoh. 

The Saonria Similarly from tho west and north the Saonrds, numbering 495 houses, 

the Pentiy&s with 119 houses, the Halabds with 99 houses, have found 
settlements in the lands. % 

The Saonrds are an aboriginal class from tho Central Provinces. They have been established 
in the land for many generations, aud aro far advanced on the highway of civilization. They worn* 
the Brdhmanical cord, burn their dead, and marry their children at tho ago of puberty. Beyond 
that of cultivation, they have tho occupation of making the dried rice known in Tolugu ntf 

Atikelu They have forgotten all knowledge of any language but that of Uriya. Both 

thoy and the Halabas are common throughout the adjoining parts of the Central Provinces, 
whero they aro reckoned good cultivators. Besides these tribes there aro found Konas, Gadabas, 
Mdlis, Kapus, Khonds, and a few others, wliich have been already described in tho account of tho 
agricultural classes of the Uplands. 

13. We now descend to tho Lower Level or tho Malakangiri country. Ilero wo havo three 

. , , , tribes who may be confidently said to bo soil-folk, viz., Parjas, tho Kois, 

Aboriginal triboa and . , . / . 

incomers in Malakan- and the Matiyas. Tho Parjas found hero aro of two cantos, viz., the Dudoi 

giri. The I arjis. Parjas and the Bonda Parjas. Thoy havo a tradition that tiny came from 

the east, and they aro in their local customs seemingly akin ^>the GiMAb&s. But tho connexion, 
if any, between the two has not yet been established. As observed above, no separate details of 
these races have boon securod, they having been eonfoundod with tlio othor Parja castes of tho 
Uplands. 

• The Kois form a well defined group. Their Blnimi lies to tho south of tho Malakangiri town, 
down as far as tho Godaven, and across that river into tho Nizam’s country 
The Koia. of Kummumpet. Thoy aro found in tho Upper Godaven district, and may 

possibly occupy tho position of Pariahs in tho Eajamumlry country. 

Their language seems to bo of the Gond class, many words being tho same as those used by 
the Dhurwa Gonds, 200 miles to tho north. They are a listless, drunken race, bud cultivators, 
unthrifty and debased. When brought into contact with higher classes, ns in tho Upper Godaven, 
they soem, however, to bear a bettor character. They appear in the Census Report as numbering 
only 374 housos; but herein there is, I upprehond, an error, as their villages aro nearly 50 in 
number, and some are of fair size. 

Lastly, tho Matiyas, an elevated race, altogether superior to the last named and to the Parjas. 

* They say they spring from tlio soil, and go so far as to point § to a liolo out of 

Tho Maty 4s. which their ancestor camo. Thoy mostly wear the Briihmanical thread ; they 

talk Uriyd ; thoy farm their lands well. Here they number 397 houses ; in Kotopad, 1 22 houses ; 
and in the HighLovel, 3 houses. Thosn being tho soil-folk in Malakangiri, their lands, like those 
in the other parts, have beam occupied, to Homo extent, by tlio Batras, Bhumiyas, Komis, Gadabas, 
Malis, Gonds, Bliaktas, Dhakodos, Jill of which have been separately noticed 

And others. . 

above. 

Very much akin to tho Gadabas aro a class called Korang Kapus. They will not admit any 
connexion with thorn ; but. us their language is almost identical, such guin- 
TheKerang Klpus. g|lying catllmt p p permitted them. They aro called Korang Kdpu from the 

oircumstance of.their women wearing cloths, which they weave from tho bark of a jungle shrub 
called “Korang” ( Asclepias gigantea). This is practised by tho Gadabas, the Dudoi I’arjas, and 
the Bonda Parjas. A most extraordinary method they have of proposing marriage. The headman 
is sent to tho bride’s father’s house with a stick, which he, after compliments, leavos’behiud, as if 
by aocident. This the bride’s father throws out of tho house ; whereupon tlio headman again goes 
and makes, as it were, a casual visit, when tho stick is again left behind. Should tho stick he, on 
the third occasion, tlirown out, tho suit is taken to be finally rejected ; otherwise, the suitor may 
make the matter subject of conversation and fix arrangements for tho feast. As far as 1 havo read 
in the history of marriago ceremonies, it seems to be tho custom to keep this instrument of domes- 
tic authority in tho background until after tho knot is tied. Hut here, as in many other matters, 
the single-minded feelings of the savago aro in pleasant contrast to tho duplicity that characterizes^ 

tho more civilized marriage contracts. ^ 

14 . We have now finished the tale of the Jaipur soil-folk and of those incomers, who, though 
not sprung from tho soil of thi« country, aro in all probability aborigines of 
» surrounding districts, driven in upon those lands by the press^of new 
tribe#, arrivals in their own habitations. To the question whether these Ubes aro 
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ravelling forwards on tho high way of civilization, or whether they are stagnant and moribund, 
two answors might ho given. Both tho advocate of tho degeneration theory of tho human race, and 
ho who regards progression in civilization as tho dominant law in the history of man, will find 
instances in Jaipur in support of their respective arguments. 

Tho former will point to the broken down temples of Nandapur 'and Kondakamberu ; to the 
ruined forts of Poraguhr, Uinerkot, B/ugahr, Bampur, and Semblaguda ; to the earthen ramparts t 
tracoable at Bdkdori, Riimgiri, Maindalpiir ; and to the south throughout Malakangiri to tho round 
tanks, brick debris, and traditions of Singpur, Boregiim, and Kotepad. Ho will urge that tangible 
evidonco of by-gono prosperity can bo drawn from these relics of ancient history, and will 
triumphantly point to tho present want of agricultural knowledge among tho Kois as a degeneration 
from what must havo boon their condition, when the now jungle-covered sites of cultivation were 
tilled and when the tamarind groves of tho south were planted. 

Tho progressionist, on the other hand, will draw from these arelncological facts the conclusion 
that Jaipur has, like many other countries, had its vicissitudes of fortune. He will quostion the 
assumption that these by-gono, prosperous days were co-existent throughout the land, urging'that 
it is more consonant with history that one part has flourished at tho expense of another. A view 
of tho present stato of agric ulture in different parts of the country will show that advancement and 
retrogression, or at least stagnation, are contemporaneous. The Kois c ultivate this year the fields 
they cultivated last, year, unmnnurodyun wooded, and uncared for. Tf they are the peoplo who built 
tho mud embankments and dug the tanks that are found in Malakangiri (and there is no reason 
to suppose that they did not), it is evident that they have degenerated to a melancholy extent. 
Turning now to tho Parjas, it is certain that, within tho memory of man, they havo advanced from 
I ho knowledge of hoe-tillage to that of tho use of the plough. The Matyas havo recently begun to 
weed their lands. Tho women of the Parjas and Ilonas are now employed in preparing their fields 
for tho plough by dressing them with manure, and, amongst those people, where they are found in 
the open uplands of Nandupur, they have adopted a system of crop rotation. Follow the Parji 
into the rocesscs of the hills, and you will find him still hacking down a forest to grow a couple of 
crops of coarse grain ns his moro skilled brother in tho open used to do before civilization came 
upon him. 

Another important piece of evidence in support of the progression thoory is an illustration of 
Sir John Lubbock’s remark, that it is not possible to imagine that any people have ever lost tho art 
of counting. 

But hero wo have tho Gadabds who have no word to oxpross tho numeral “ Bovon.” . 

They count : — 

Mo\j } Umbar , Iyen, Man, Mullui, Tvy’ir, and then lapse in to TJriya : Sat, At, No, Dos, Egaro, 
&e. 

Similarly tho Korang Kapus can count up to 19, but havo no conception for 20. 

It is probable, indeed, that their numerals 11 to 19 are not indigenous, but that they have 
tuken tho analogy of tho docimal system of the ir Dravidiun neighbours. 

Their system runs — 

Moi, Umbar, Ingi , 0, Malloi, Turn, Go,, TammAr, Santmg, Goa; and for 11 they prefix the 
w ord “ Go ” to tho numerals, i.e., Gommoi Gombdro, &o. 

So also tho Kois havo their peculiar numerals from ono to five (names akin to Tamil). 

Orrote, Irruvnr, Murvur, Nalur, Amur, but beyond tliis they havo adopted the* Telugu numera- 
tion, Aru, Edu, &e. 

Again tho Gonds count Uruh, Raud, Mund, Ndlu, Jlding, Hdrung ; then Cliliattisgarhee, Tat, 
At, No, &c. ‘ 

Tho Pengu Parjas, indeed, havo no word for throe, one being Euan, 2 Reeah * 

It may he urged against this argument that these people havo only adopted the foreign nota- 
tion, because they found that it was less clumsy than their own system; and that precisely the 
same idea was conveyed to the GadabiVs mind w hen “ for nine ” he said “ two-four-one ” as is $OW 
imprassod on it by the expression “nine.” The objection seems to mo to bo valid so far as it 
a fleets tho remark that a race cannot forgot its own numeration, but it does not interfere with the 

notion w’o havo drawn of the progressive tendencies of these races; for an improvement in the 
Expression of thought is evidence as conclusive of advancement in social culture as the substitution 
of the steam threshing nmcliino for the flail is of progress in agriculture. 

* l thought that, in spito of Sir John Lubbock, these people must have forgotten thoir numerals, but I see in (W", 
michnel’a Manual that the Lowland Khonds arc in precisely tho same predicament. 
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15. In order to arrive at some opinion as to tho effect of the contact of the colonizing racea 

„ , . with the aborigines, it will bo well to shortly review the statements made 

Conclusion drawn. . ° J 

in tho foregoing paragraphs. 

It has been shown that Representatives of the aboriginal Dravidiun race are to be found every - 
where in the division: whether as Qomh in the extreme north, as Batras in the Middle Level 
about Kotepad and Naorangpur, as Parj'ds and Khands about the High Level, as Konda Doras and 
Konda Kdpus about Hill P&nehipenta and Ilill Mudugulu, as Matiya * in North Malakangiri, or us 
Kois in South Malakangiri. 

It has further boon shown that a similarity of language runs through all those tribes, and we 
assume from this that they have an identity of origin. 

Notwithstanding, however, this identity of origin, those tribes present vast differences in 
agricultural knowledge, in progress, and in social standing. 

These differences seem to have been caused by two sets of circumstances ; first, the character 
of those races which have come among tho aborigines as colonists, and the changes which have 
ensued thereupon ; secondly, tho physical aspect of the parts occupied by the indigenes. The 
worst parts of the country where the soil-folk are most debased, where they have lost all title to 
the land, and whero also cultivation is most backward, are some parts of Hill lYimhipenta, 1 1 ill 
M&dugulu, and Sftuth Malakangiri. The Telugus conquered these counjtrp'H, reduced the aborigines 
to the condition of helots, and set to work to cultivate the lamflhernselvcs. 

The best parts of the country are, first, in tho Uplands, those lands about Nandapiir and about 
Koraput; second, in, tho Middle Level about Naorangpur, Kotepad, and Jaipur. The Unyas 
colonized these lands, confirming tho aborigines in their possessions in tho Uplands, but turned 
them out in tho lower country. 

The Telugu system of ousting the original possessors of tho soil has had tho effect, in tho 
mountainous country, of turning tho land into a wilderness. They tried to cultivate tho laud 
themselves, and have failed miserably. So also they have not succeeded in South Malakangiri.* 

On the other hand, tho Uriyfi system of continuing tho old holders in possession has been of 
good effect in the Upland, and colonists, who havo assumed the duties of agriculture in the Middle 
Level, have also succeeded. We may, therefore, as it appears to me, fairly conclude that tho 
colonists are not able to contend with the severe climate of the Highlands, and that these parts are 
well adapted to the genius of the aborigines who, when treated with tenderness and warmed by the 
examplo of their more civilized superior, do not fail to throw off tho old leaven of wildness and 
become hardworking members of society. Things aro very different, however, in the Hat Jaipur 
countries. Here nothing will, in my opinion, provont tho incomer from eventually asserting Js 
acknowledged superiority over the older hillnmn. 


16. In Table 3 I have placed that portion of the rural population which has gathered round 
the holders and tillers of the soil, and is occupied in supplying them with 
Othor rural castes. t j l080 requirements which their own resources, either from custom or lack of 

skill, fail to secure to them. Tho list of names is of formidable dimensions, embracing no fewer 
than 60 items. Concerning tho greater part of these there is little to be said. Indeed, fui tlier 
than the mere names anjl, in a few instances, their occupations, little is known of them. 

Cliief among them stand the herdsmen or shepherds who, though 
The Gowdus. classed under one head, are of four castes, viz. 


1. Solokondia. 3. Mogodho. 

2. Bastaria. 4. Dongaito 


The first of these are of high caste immigrants from tho Orissan Coast ; tho soebnd are from 
BfUtar ; and the third and fourth are of doubtful origin. 

They are all incomers, having accompanied some one of tho races of tho colonists. Tho office 
of Herdsman or Shepherd, as distinct from that of an agriculturist, is, indeed, quite unknown 
among tho aboriginal tribes. In their villages the duty of tending tho cattle devolvos on tho hoys, 
whfi are thus employed until they marry or bocomo strong enough to guide the plough. 

Besides the usual position of village servant that these Gowdus occupy, there aro many of high 
social standing who havo gotten unto themselves much wealth in cattle. Theso men own, in many 

Notb,— In Mr. Carmichaels Gadabk lists ho gets as far as seven. Then for oight ho has Vuiub&ru Punja, t c 2-1 
and nine, Vumb&ru Punja Moy, 2-4-1. He has a Gadabk word for 10 akin to my Korang K&pu word ; but nono 
for 20 except Kodi, whioh is Uriya. Dr. Hunter has boon misled in his list, and has saddled the Uudabli with tho 
Telngu numerals. I have not Captain Glasfurd’s list with mo to compare. f * 

* * Boo th Malakang iri should hardly be written down as a Tolugu failure. This race has not had a i j chance 
there yet. 

58 
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instances, large herds of buffaloes which, being reared in the boundless pastures of these hills, are 
much prized by the eartmon of the low country for draught purposos. The Gowdus number 3,134 
houses. 

The Sundis are the distillers throughout the greater part of the country, though, in the north, 
The Sundis and Kal. Kallurs pursue this occupation. But the manufacture of liquor is no 
;,rs * longer the monopoly of any single caste. Our engagements are, whenpossi-* 

bio, entered into with the Sundis, hut, in their absence, many people of other caste are glad to take 
# a lease of a shop. 

The Iron-men are a useful class, but, though hardworking, are not able to do much with the 
Tron-worbers and inferior material supplied them hy the Kattis or Smoltors. Tho Ironsmiths 
Kmellcra. number 052 houses, and the latter class 155. 

Bussing rapidly down the list attention may bn drawn to tho Potters* numbering 528 
houses, tho Washermen with 204 houses, the Kentos or fishermen with 154 

1 1 1 H houses, Mat-makers, Workers in lac, Barbers, and so forth. Many uncouth 

names appear in this catalogue* to which no explanation or noto is appended. They have*been t 
extracted from the village lists, but, on reference, they have not been recognized by the Suh-Magis- 
t rates. They do not represent any material section of the population. 

1 7. Tho fourth list concludes the series. It represents tho individual tribes that go to make up 
that linidentiHed race that is known throughout Madras under the name of 

J 111' 1 HI l.illH, -p, . -I , . 

Barmlis, or out-castes. 

Whether they are remnants of ancient tribes, or whether they are ny*relv, as their name' 
denotes, banished members of existing or former castes, I have not been able to judge. Tho lowest 
aboriginal cultivating class holds them in as much contempt as the high-born Brdhman of the 
plains. They have no rights whatever in the soil ; and where they have acquired such proporty, it 
is solely on sufferance. They are liable to he dispossessed by any one of the superior races, and 
tho appellation of ‘ ryot’ is in no Case extended to them. 

They are known in this country as Dorns, a term which seems to he generic, embracing a 
considerable number of sub-divisional sections. Numerically, they are of 

1 “ very considerable importance, aggregating 9,927 houses, or rather more than 

one-sixth of the entire population. In many villages they carry on tho occupation of weaving, but, in 
and around Jaipur they are employed as horse-keepers, tom-tom beaters, scavengers, and in similar 
menial duties. Notwithstanding their abject position in the social scale, some signs of progress may 
be detected amongst them. They are assuming tho occupation, in many instances, of petty hucksters, 
eking out a livelihood hy taking advantage of tin* small difference in rates between market and market. 

The family spread through tho Northern garbs into the Central Provinces. In those parts they 

^ are known as Beilis, Mulliyas, Mhars, Dhers, Chamars, and Ghasias. Some 

individual statistics of these are given in the table under notice. It is one of 
those tribes, tho Sutmimi Chamars of ( 'hliattisgarh (a very few of which caste are found here), that 
have lately raised themselves by a religious reformation into a position of much social respect. 

18. I have thus endeavoured to give some information concerning each of 
tho four great families that the population of this division may, as it seems 
to me, be split up inti* 

if tho report be condemned for its sketchy character, I would urge, in extenuation, the great 

. _ difficulty that exists in arriving at accurate and trustworthy accounts of these 

mmrultiHN m gutting 

in tm imition aUmi tho tribes. I have found it impossible to rely on any information obtained by 
m tlua division. other means than those hy personal interrogation. The officials, whether 
in the employ of Government orTn that of tho Baja, take no interest in the subject. They being ^ 
of good caste, and priding themselves on their lineage, look on a Hillman with the same disdain 
Jhat their forefathers did, who likened his features “to the complexion of charred stake.” Questions 
concerning his language elicit no moro recondite remark than that ho talks like a monkey; and the 
sneering and depreciatory tone in which those educated men put their interrogatories at once shuts 
tho poor fellow’s mouth, and he*is glad to escape at tho cost of as curt a reply as will satisfy thei 
,|nquiror. 

Another difficulty is that of the language. Though every one of these tribes has, besides ifa, 
V»wu tongue, a knowledge of either Uriya or Tclugu, this is, in some instances, so corrupted thftfc ’ 
it is almost impossible to make a man understand what you are questioning him about. r 

I have enough Uriya and Tclugu for official purposes, and so, of course, have those of my $ub- ‘ 
ordinatbs who came from Ganjam ; hut when the conversation strays into matters of domestic 

• I have not entered those names in the list C. ; they will be found in the Villagewar Rotor ns, 1 - 
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or of traditions or religion, the aboriginal uses words drawn from his own language which are quite 
unintelligible. * • 

Lastly, I would point to the immense extent of the country and the difficulty of getting about, 
it. The wildest tribes are naturally found in the most inaccessible parts of the land. The lffiurwn 
Gonds inhabit the extrome north, 90 miles distant; the Ivois the south-west, 100 miles oil’, so also 
the Bonda Parjds and tho Konda Kapus aro hid away in jungle retreats, which are seldom visited 
by even the Pdja’s officials. It is only, therefore, on the very few occasions that T am able to visit 
these parts that I can add to my knowledge of the tribes, and tho advantage that should be taken, 
of such opportunities is not seldom marred by illness or by temporary disinclination for the work. 

19. Tho tablos that are appended to this report explain themselves. It will bo seen that the 
number of house-occupiers, whoso caste hus been ascertained, amounts 
Tho Tables. (Table E.) to (SO, -4 1)2. 

Tho total number of houses of the division, as set forth in Table A. of the first report on tlm 
Census, amounts to 01,238. There is, therefore, a balance of 710 houses left unaccounted for. 
Considering tho rough method of enumeration that wo had to resort to, this is not a high iigure. 

Table A. — JIuusrs of Aryan*. 


Name of Casio. 


1 . Pftiks 

2. Uriyfts . . 

3. Br&hmanH 

4. Tclngta . . 

6. Mukammedans 
0. Karnams. . 

7. Rfyaputs . . 

8. Bkipoft . . 

9. Gobi smiths 

10. Bfiiragis . . 

11. Matos .. 

12. Jogis 

13. Balamas .. 

14. Boguiiu . . 

15. Kaluya . . 

10. Puttiyas . . 

17. Mahiidiyos 

18. Jangams . . 

19. Reddis . . 

20. 8ani 

21. Nugoraa . . 


'Total 


Koraput. 

N:mikngpur. 

Kotrpad. 

Mulakangii i. 

Total. 

— 

X 



| 


470 

2.50 

.. 

720 i 

381 

20 

223 


027 1 

21 

204 

340 

1 

'*72 j 

21 

30 

20 

210 

323 ' 

75 

33 

130 

27 

206 | 

03 

41 

101 


208 

40 

83 

1:1 


100 

4.5 

17 

100 


102 

31 

28 

• 76 


134 

13 

38 

37 


88 

12 


26 

20 

.57 

48 


G 


61 I 

2 


62 

48 


.5 1 

48 



42 


42 

36 




30 


2.5 



25 

2 

11 

<5 


18 

1 

r> 

6 


11 

3 

0 

* 6 


9 

6 

797 

1,020 

1,679 

288 

3, (.90 

— - 






Table B. — Ifmwn of (' uJ ft rotors . 


Name of Caste. 


1. Patjfia 

2. Batrtis 

3. Konda Doras 

4. Bhdmiyka 
6. Honks 

6. Gadakkn 

7. Mklis . . 

8. Amanktiykfl 

9. Gkmds. . 

10. Kottiyfes 

11. Bhaktka 

12. Khonda 

13. Matiyks 

14. Saonr&a 

15. Kois . . 

16. Dooleyte 

17. Dh&kodos 

18. Ojfca . . 

Hb^Pentiyfce 

20. Halabks 

21. Muryta 

22. Gond&aurks 

23. Tagarks 

24. Bonkka 


and K 


onda K 


3pus 


Total 



Koraput. 

Naorangpur 

Kotcpad. 

Melaka ngui 



— 

— 

— - 

— 



10,811 

3,297 

1,011 

131 




3,03(1 

3,683 

1 



1,9.51 

115 

89 

203 



419 

1,691 

28 



1,103 

88 

685 

82 



613 

317 

727 

21 



798 

380 

308 

2 




879 

303 





1,034 

7 

75 



1,102 



. . 



1,007 

, , 


13 , 



798 

31 

l 

. . 



3 


122 

379 




314 

151 

, . 






374 



369 



. . 



2 

125 

181 

4 



174 



34 



” 60 

” 69 

. . 




46 

63 





87 

, , 





9 

12 

, , 



6 


, , 

6 

| 


3 


4 

•* 

1 


18,806 

10,287 

9,057 

1,439 

| 


1 5,280 
0.723 
2,121 
2,108 
1 ,858 
1,711 
1,188 
1,212 
1,110 
1,102 
1 ,020 
830 
6 21 
49.) 
371 
309 
312 
208 
119 
99 
87 
21 
12 


39,589 


« I VU on one occasion talking to a low tterang ivapus m company wuu i ..... — > — -- 

if*«pak«L Telagu and Uriyk, and he coafossod himself utterly unablo to understand many of tho runprk* made by 
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Table C .— Houses of othar Rural Classes. 


Nomo of Caste. 

Koraput. 

Naorangpdr 

Kotepad. 

Malakangiri. 

Total. 

1 . Gowdas . . 

925 

1,255 

t 

696 

265 

3,141 

2. Ironsmith 

614 

175 

197 

66 

952 

3. Sundis 

273 

345 

244 


862 

4 . Potters . . 

241 

165 

110 

12 

628 

6. Washermen 

15 

144 

132 

3 

294 

6. Baparis (Kattis) 

7. I run- workers 

. . 

64 

98 

22 

62 

69 

27 

177 

155 

H. Oilmen . . 

1 

63 

72 


126 

9. Kallars (Distiller) 


219 

16 

4 

239 

10. Mat-makers 

14 


20 


34 

11. Carpenters 

1 

l 

26 


28 

12. SmtKo-eatehors 

1 

2 



3 

13. Brgg irs < 


33 



33 

14. Keutos (Fishermen) 


71 



71 

15. Lae- workers 


11 

*6 


17 

10. Barbers 


23 

46 

3 


17. Sathu (Tailors') . . 



60 


50 

18. Sweetmeat- makers 


5 

1 2 

t 

17 

19. Boatiuon 



7 


7 


Fourteen with 

Eleven with 

Nineteen with 


631 

Unidentified eastoa 

277 

94 

160 


, 

houses. 

houses. 





V. 





Total . . 

2,326 

2,716 

1,914 

380 

7,336 


Table D. — Homes of Pariars. 


1 Dorns . . 

2. Malas . . 

3 Ghusifis 
4. Chandalls 
.5. Kellis .. 

6. Malliylts 

7. Mulalu 

8. Chamfer 

9. lladdi . . 

10. Coolil'8 (?) 

1 1 . Bowris 

12. Madia . . 

13. Weaver 8, &c. 


Name of Caste. 


to. 

Koraput. 

Naorangphr. 

Kotepad. 

Malakangiri. 

Total. 


2,430 

2,383 

2,713 

244 

7,770 


868 


33 

41 

942 


116 

177 

1G1 

6 

459 


66 

75 

67 


208 


143 

8 

30 


181 


120 


42 


162 


95 




96 


6 

43 



49 




35 


35 



14 



14 



5 



6 




# 4 

”4 

4 

.. 

2 


1 


3 

Total . . 

3,84G 

2,705 

3,082 

294 

9,927 


Table E. — Total of the foregoing Tables . 


— ■ 

Aryans. 

Cultiva- 

tors. 

Other Rural 
Casto. 

Parjars. 

Total 

Houses. 

Koraput . . * . . . . . . 

747 

18,806 

2,326 

3,846 

25,725 

NaoiangpOr ' .. 

1,026 

10,287 

2,716 

2,706 

16,734 

Kotepad 

1,679 

9,057 

1,914 

3,082 

16,632 

Malakangiri 

288 

1,439 

380 

294 

2,401 

* 

Total . . 

3,640 

39,689 

7,336 

9,927 

60,4(2 
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GODAVERY. 

' v This territory was ceded to the French in 1753 by Salabut Jung,’ tho Suba. 

iMiy Hirtory. ^ ar ^ ecoan ’ and twelve years later was wrested from 

them by the victorious British. It was formerly called Rajah- 
Former and preient mundry, but received its present name in 1859-60 after the 
use of th« di«triot. magnificent river Godavery, which rises in the mountain 
ranges Cf the Western Ghauts and enters the district through one of the hill 
gorges. 


This fine body of water only twenty-seven years ago was lost to the land 
..... u u • an< i discharged its force into the sea; but in 1846 an anicut 

ADiOQt) Ac.* built. 

was built across it at Rajahmundry, and canals and irrigating 
jhannels dug in connexion with it, whereby the whole aspect of the country 
has been changed into a fruitful delta. 

Tho district covers an area of 6,224 square miles, and'consists of 9 taluqs 

Estrat and political an(1 96 zemiudaries ; Cocanada, Elloro, and Rajahmundry are 
liyiuona. _ the three Municipal towns. 

The population, as given in the Collector’s return, was 1,584,179, but accord - 

Dfffarenoain th« ta ‘ n ° ^ 10 resu ^ 3 of the comparative tabulation, tho numbers 

>uiated reauita of tho were 1,592,939. Tho difference in tho results of the com- 

guslis. 

parative tabulation and tho Collector’s totals was loss than 

)ne per cent. 

According to tho Census of 1871 there were 389,712 houses in tho district, 
^ which, deducting 20,339 that are uninhabited, gives 4*3 as 

• the average of inhabitants to a house. Since the Census of 
inorewe in the pre- 1866-67 the population has increased by 11*5, and the numbor 

ant population and num- . 

of houses. of habitations by 5*2 per cent. 

The following table shows the population for tho year 1871, compared with 
Comparative table of 1866-67, and the succeeding table the population in 
»d population. each t a i U q according to the present Census under each 

le^pription of land 


ixnakpur ... 
Nbrwapur ... 

Oobaoad* ... 

SWj' 

R^iaiimundry 

... 





Population as por 
Quinquennial 
Ret urns of 
1866-67. 

Population accord- 
ing to the Census 
of 1871. 

Increase or 
Docrense. 

Percentage of 
Increase or 
Decrease. 

* 

189,233 

200,885 

+ 17,652 

4 - 9-3 

161,537 

177,876 

+ 16,339 

* 4 - 101 

83,826 

02,457 

+ 8,631 

+ 10-3 

61,106 

66,944 

+ 5,838 

+ 9'6 

118,735 

136,875 

+ 18,140 

4 - 15 3 

100,924 

128,901 

+ 27,977 

4 - 277 

74,392 

79,606 1 

4 - 5,214 

4 - 7*0 

25,401 

24,916 

— 485 

— 1*9 

152,052 

167,491 j 

+ 15,439 

4 - 10*2 

101,539 

111,489 

4 * 9,950 

4 - 9-8 

184,110 

203,583 

4 * 19,473 

+ 10 6 

130,883 

145,715 

+ 15,332 

4 - 11 - 8 ' J 

44,234 

5 . 0,201 

+ 5,967 

4 - 13*5 

. 1,4 27,472 

1 , 592,939 

165,467 

115 

M \ . 
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Population. 


!>. . 

Taluqs. 

Government 

Land. 

Municipa- 

lity. 

Inam. 

Zemin- 
dar y. 

ToW. 

• 

Amalapnr 

Narasapur ... 

Bhimayaram... 

143,099 


7,705 

56,081 

206,885 

105,216 

... 

2,926 

9,734 

27,519 

177,876 

62,876 


2,062 

92,457 

Cocanoda 

17,839 


49,105 

66,944 

Ellore 

61, '161 

25,487 

15,775 

44,152 

186,875 . 

Rnjahmundry 

60,260 

19,738 

2,699 

46,195 

128,901 

Pittapore 

... 



79,606 

79,606 

Coringa ... ... 

... 



24,916 

24,916 

Tauuku 

98,957 


11,010 

57,524 

167,491 

Pcddaporo .. 

64,091 


570 

46,828 

111,489 

llamachendrapur 

109,024 


2,106 

32,453 

203,588 

Vcnmgudem 

70,161 


7,591 

67,963 

145,715 

Turn ... 

1 

417 

49,784 

50,201 

Total ... 

885,154 

63,064 

52,861 

591,860 

1,592,939 


Population in oack 
description trf land. 


Coranada and 
Jtttftfttnayakpur... 17, 
Klloro..* ...25,487 


The population in Government Villages is 55*6, of Inama* 
3*3, and of Zomindaries 37*1 por cent. The three Municipal 
towns are of considerable size, and contain nearly 4 per cent, 
of the grcte« population. Tho number of their inhabitants are 


Rajuhmundry .. 19,738 


given marginally. 


Particular* of houses The subsequent table gives particulars of housos and of 

and population. fcho population in each taluq of the district. 



HOUSES. | 





POPULATION. 










Clin IMIKN 

Adults. | 

Total. 











^ Sh 












TaliKjK, &e 

V, 

1 

XI 

aj 


M 

V o 

T3 

Cl V, 


t 


SB 

00 

a 


4 




1 


Total 



*3 

£ 

$ 

1 ■ 

1 


1 

t 

u 

§ 

« 

i 

Total. 

Amulapur 

■n.r.oi 

2,813 

44,378 

11,1(58 

3l,:wi 

03,177 

07,410 

101,041 

101,81(1 

203,008 

3,215 



■ 

206,885 

' N'.inirt.ipur 

:{(>,! :u 

2,(>.>H 

38,780 

3(1,13(1 

20.024 

13,032 

18,184 

80,708 

88,108 

174,213 

3,117 

117 


29 

177,876 

' liliiumvuritm 

l'),2Hl 

1,084 

21,2b0 

lb, 370 

13,08(1 

20,0(53 

32,129 

40,312 

40,111 

91,229 

1,134; 

92 


2 

93,457 

(’nmtmdii 

1 1,054 

1,188 

1(1,1 12 

12,122 

0,741 

22,000 

23,071 

34,128 

32,81(5 

(54,711 

1,043 

1(8) 

" 7 

39 

00,944 

, Filhiio 

3(5,118 

1,228 

37,71(1 

27,271 

‘22,1(11 

43,302 

43,733 

70,177 

00,208 

128,(50(5 

7,99(5 

209 


4 

136,875 

R ipihtmuidry 

32,711 

1,810 

31,134 

2I,0(>4 

10,281 

42,101 

43,302 

(5(5,211 

02,01(5 

124,899 

3,102 

324 

l.V 

101 

128,901 

| l'lttiipuic 

20,102 

1 ,330 

22,011 

11,13(5 

12,008 

23,000 

27,400 

30,232 

40,374 

78,01(5 

1,10ft 

7 

17 


79,606 

1 Corimru 

A.OH'j 

(130 

(,,(>31 

1,111 

3,800 

7,200 

0,300 

11,807 

13,100 

24,312 

545 

19 



24,916 

j Tiuiuku 

33,011 

1,301 3i,oib 

33,710 

28,008 

60,038 

15,000 

83,717 

83,731 

If H, 701 

2,037 

UK) 


49 

167,491 

IYddupur 

3 i,l. n* 

1 ,391 

32, ul 

21,21.1 

17,371 

31,127 

38,727 

11,388 

10,101 

100,580 

1,901 

2 



lll,4W 

Rtinuu'hondrupfir 

I2.0H1 

1,087 

14,1)08 

3.8,00b 

31, (.75 

03,230 

(10,772 

102,13(5 

101,147 

200,341 

3,201 

5 


'28 

203,583 

Ytrnugudem 

10,13') 

1 ,2(12 

41,101 

20,111 

•24,303 

13,711 

48,480 

72,8(85 

72,849 

142,010 

3,016 

10 



145,715 

Turn 

1 1,087 

42.1 

11,112 

10,310 

8,141 

16,002 

11,758 

2(5,302 

23,899 

49,118 

600 

8 


9 

50,201 

| To! ill 

1 

300,373 

20,330 

380,712 

310,808 

j 210,223 

402,701 

583,113 

803,003 

789,330 

1,511,981 

35,173 

1,483 

30 

263 

1,592,039 


Nearly all, or 94 per cent, of the houses in this district, are thatched, the, 
Doscriptiuu of house... remainder being terraced or tiled ; tho subjoined table gives 
avoto K u number of the average number of persons to each description of houses 
poraonn *i n tho various taluqs of the district. ’ , ' , 


* Tuluqs. | 

Terraced. 

Tiled. 

Thatched. 

Unknown. 

Total. 

Amalnpur .t. ... ... **. 

5*0 

7'0 

49 

3 3 

5*0 • 

Navjihapur .. 


5-8 

48 

9 5 

49 

Bliimavaram 

3 2 

7 0 

4 6 

... 

48, 

Cocauada ... 

1V1 

7‘4 

4-5 

64 

4*6 

Kllore 

0*8 

6 1 

36 

100 

&7 

Rajalimundry 

2-5 

4-5 

3 8 

5’8 

f9 

Wj 

Pitfcaporo ... 

5-4 

4*9 

3 9 

8-9 

Coringn 

Tanuku 

7 3 

4'9 

4 08 


! 4:2;,. 

12 2 

7 0 

4 9 

7 8 

6'<K 

Pcddaporo ... 

3-9 

5*0 

3 5 

119 

3'6 

R^machondrnpnr ... 

4*9 

0 7 

4 6 

8‘5 J 

■ n ; 

Yernagudem 

3 3 
48 

61 

S G 


si; 

'Tuni ... ... 

f 

46 

i 

3 5 

5*0 

sm, 

Total ... 

i 

6 0 

j 6-2 

4 2 

74 v 
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It lias been shown that the population counted 1,592,939, of these 310,898 
were boys under 12, and 256,223 girls under 10. Of 
1,025,818 adults, 492,705 were males and 533,1 \3 females, 
being as 108 women to 100 men. 

In all there were 803,603 males to 789,336 females, resulting in a proportion 
of 98 females to 100 males. In only three taluqs of the district 
proportion of noroi. ^ f 0ma | eg given as in excess. 

Of the gross population, 1,555,981 were Hindus, 35,173 Mahomedans, 1,483 . 

Christians, and 39 Buddhists or Jains. The Hindus are given 
under the three principal religious divisions as follows 

No, of Persons. Proportion. 


Religion. 

Hindus. 


Vishnavaitos ... 
Sivaites 
Lingayots 
Other Hindus... 


1,219,676 
323, 288 
10,210 
2,807 


78-3 

20*8 

•7 

•2 

100 


1,555,981 

Of the 'Mahomedans 31,394, or 89 per cent., 'are Soonees, 2,303 Shiahs, 19 
aro Wahabis, and tho remainder- aro returned as “ Other 
• Mahomedans.” 

Of Christians tho numbers of Protestants and Roman 
Catholics are nearly equal. 


Europeans ... 
Eurasians 
Native Christians 
Others 


Mahomedans 


Christians 


Roman Catholics. 

Protostants. 

Total. 

89 

362 

451 

... 233 

152 

385 

.. ... 420 

165 

585 

29 

33 

62 

- 

— 



Total ... 771 

712 

1,483 


The following table gives the proportions of population of the several taluqs 
arranged according to religion : 


Taluqs. 


Amalapui 

Naraaapur 

Bhimavaram 

Oocanada 

Kllore 


Pittapar 

Coring* 

Taauku 

Paddapore 


Hindis. 


drapur 
Yqhtagudem 

TwdTr 

Total . . 


79-6 

84'4 

8P7 

81*2 

690 

75*0 

83-7 

82-9 

74-8 

82o 

78*0 

74*3 

78-6 


78-3 


19 G 
14-9 
1G*5 
18-0 
30-3 

24- 2 
16*0 
17 0 
23-4 
10*0 
21*0 

25- 3 
21 4 


20*8 


■03 


Mahomkoanh. 


i 






i 

t/5 

% 

0 

00 

s> 

•a 

A 

5' 

O 

o 

tfj 

a 

CAJ 

•06 

85*3 

10 3 

*03 

71 *6 

20*9 

*04 

97*2 

2*1 

*7 

86*6 

8*1 

*2 

97 6 ! 

1*06 

*09 

89*8 

5*3 

•06 

87*3 

6 


94*5 

2 0 

*6 

93*2 

1 02 

*6 

89*4 

6 05 

*05 

77*1 

17*8 


97*6 

1*9 


70*0 

2*1 

*2 

89*3 

6*5 


4-3 
4 1 
•7 
, r >-2 
1-2 
4-7 
12*07 
3*5 
6*8 
4*6 
6*09 
•5 
27*3 


Europeans 

and 

Eurasians. 


a 3 

C J 


CllKIHTlASS. 


Natives. 


*05 4 1 


64 0 

38*4 
400 
27 7 

89 1 
38*5 


62*5 


45*0 

61*6 
G0 0 
02*3 
100 0 
10*5 
61*5 
100 0 
100 0 
100 0 
37 5 


Q .j 


100 0 

710 
05 1 
743 


100*0 


Others. 


38 5, 61*5 


100 9 
290 
4 9 
25 7 


100*0 


718 1 28 2 


,5^ 


100*0 
I 62*6 


100 0 


100*0 
; 37 6 


40 8 | §3 2 


The number of Hindus classed under 17 major divisions 
of caste aro shown below 



Castes. 

Malta. 

Females- 

Total, 

. 



• 

Brahmans (Priests) 

45,030 

45,792 

90,822 

1017 


Kshatriyas (Warriors) 

21,069 

20,860 

41,429 

96*6 


Chetties (Traders J 

Velldlars (Agriculturists) 

Idaiyars (Shepherds) 

20,408 

250,128 

29,858 

19,840 

248,245 

28,951 

40,248 
498, §78 
58,809 

97:2 

99*2 

970 

' iffe 

Kammdlan (Artisans) 

15,692 

15,043 

30,785 

95*9 

■ 

Kanakkans (Writers) 

2,080 

2,003 

4,083 

96-8 


Kaikalar (Weavers) 

33,363 

32,542 

65,905 

97*5 

■mi 

Vannian (Laborers) 

19,443 

20,814 

40,257 

107-05 


Kusavan (Potters) 

5,682 

5,416 

11,098 

95 3 

• . 

Sdtdni (Mixed Castes) ... 

7,060 

7,337 

14,397 

103-9 

• 0 * 

Sembadavan (Fishermen).,. 

3,505 

3,093 

6,598 

88-2 

0»<py 

Shdndn (Toddy-drawers) 

84,114 

81,719 

165,838 

97*2 

107: : 

Ambattan (Barbers) 

8,353 

8,150 

16,503 

97*6 

l-i -V- 

Vanndn (Washermen) 

19,539 

19,285 

38,824 

98-7 1 


Others 

30,413 

29,575 

59,988 

97*2 


Pari&hs 

189,557 

183,131 

372,688 

96-6 

28*9 

Total ... 

785,294 

771,296 

1,556,590 

98-2 

100 0 ; 


The Brahmans form !r8 of the total population. They are particularly 
strong in Amalapur, Ramachendrapur, Narasapur, and 
Tanuku, which places absorb nearly twb-thirds of their 
number. I ", * 

The Kshatriyas and Chetties are pretty nearly equal in number and call for 
Kaimtriy&B and chot- no remark. They are about 2 7 and 2-6 per cent., respite' 
ti ' 8 ' tively, of the inhabitants. » -c,’ v' 

The Vellilars comprise 32 per cent, of the people.' 
Weavers but 4'2, Artisans 1*9, and Potters '7. 

Nearly 60,000 people are classed as others, arid this* 
heading probably includes the hill tribes called Kois. 

The table of Mahomedans, arranged according to their- 
sub-divisions, is here inserted ; the women are at the rate Of $9 
to every 100 males. : 

. 


Voltflars. 


Mahomedans. 


Divisions. 


Labbays ... 

Arabs 

Sheiks 

Syuds 
Pathans ... 
Moghuls... 

Other Mahomedans 


Maloa. 

Femaloa. 

Total. 

19 

18 

87 

2 


2 

9,535 

9,596 

19,131 

1,360 

1,318 

2,678 

, 832 

797 

1,629 

479 

514 

998 

5,436 

5,267 

10,708 

17,063 

17,510 

35,173 


'Mfml 




Enro pw a. The Europeans show a large number of females, ootm 

with what would have obtained a few years ago, 

252 males, : or as 79 to 100. • 1 ■ ' ' 

♦ * A table giving the population arranged according to religion. 
follows. The cultivating castes, the shepherds, and the Pariahs arealnariB^ ^ 
followers of Vishnxj in this district, while the Brahmans are 
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Percrntaors 








PKSCKDIJ 

Castes. 


3 


i 


Total. 


- 1 


as 

% . 

3 

> 

"5 

H5 

K 

« 

1 

u 

I 


3 

‘3 

> 


■a 


ho 

a 

D 

*2 


i 



a 0 

> 

a 

6 

O 


00 

> 

Brahmans 

78,588 

11,860 

300 

1 


90,807 

86-5 

1300 


1,087 

40,160 

105 

16 

1 

41,429 

26 

90*9 


19,418 

20,584 

142 

104 

. . 

40,248 

48*2 

5P1 


40,459 

456,056 

837 

926 

95 

498,373 

8T 

91 '5 

TdniVflffl » . . , 

4,722 

53,984 

93 

7 

3 

68,809 

8-0 

91 8 

1QR1J cUB • i * ♦ 

Kammalan 

25,257 

2,831 

2,001 

46 


30,736 

82-2 

9 2 

Kfluukkan 

2,167 

1,346 

570 


. . 

4,083 

53-0 

33 0 

Kaikular . . • . • • 

41,054 

21,788 

2,970 

93 


66,905 

023 

33 1 

Van man • • • • » • 

1,642 

38,348 

27 

210 


40,257 

40 

95 3 

IT nunvAfl . . , , . 

9,409 

650 

948 

, 31 


11,098 

86*3 

6 9 

Sata ni * • • • • • 

6,108 

7,697 

522 

! 68 


14,396 

42*4 

53-4 

Sembadavan 

2,721 

3,863 


14 


6,598 

41 '2 

686 

Shaman . . . . « • 

22,116 

143,343 

137 

’ 237 


166,833 

133 

86-4 

Ambattan 

751 

15,714 

S 

1 35 


16,603 

4G 

95‘2 

Vannan . . • • . • 

31,741 

3,402 

582 

i 98 


38,824 

895 

8-7 

Others . . . . . . 

16,803 

42,160 

1 85 

i 451 

22 

69,981 

28*1 

70 8 

Pariahs 

16,127 

355,590 

| (>7| 440 

104 

3?2,088 

4-4 

95 4 

Total . . 

323,288 

1,219,676 

10,210 2,807 

1 

585 

* 1,55^560 

0 

Alt? 

78-4 


•4 

•4 

•4 

•2 

2 

85 
14-0 
4'6 
07 
8-6 
3 7 


1 6 

•3 


m 

-“I 

P 


nd 

i 

q 

tri 1 

s 

9 

a 

% 

•5 

o 

X 

Sj 

•001 

j 

•04 

• O 

•002 ' 

tl 

*2 

•02 ■ 

•01 

•005 ! 

•1 


•i 


•6 


3 


•5 


•2 


•2 


■2 


•2 


•8 

•03 

l 

T 

’ ' 2 

03 


— 


Out of a population numbering 803,003 mules, 67’0 per cent., are shown io 
follow some employment. Their avocations are tabulated as 

Occupation. bolow ._ 


Major Heading. 

Professional ... 

Domestic 
Commercial ... 

Agricultural ... 

Industrial 


Indefinite and don-pro* 
ductive. 


Minor llmding. 


Government service 
Military ... 

Learned professions 
Minor do. 

Personal service ... 
Trailers 

Conveyors 

Cultivators... 

Dress 

Food 

Metals 

Construction 

Hooks 

Household goods ... 
Combustibles 

Laborers ... 

Property 

Unproductive 
Others 


Number 

employed. 


4,089 

1,007 

1/237 

4,939 


31,995 

2,218 


Total. 


31,318 

20,657 

6,601 

3,139 

81 

3,779 

728 


96,867 

23,401 

5,207 

4,667 


11,332 

32,796 


34,213 

267,789 


Proportion 

tothu 

occupied 

Population 


2 l 
60 


6-3 
49 4 


T otal 


66,303 


130,142 


542,575 


12 2 


240 


Proportion 
[to the Mule 
Population. 

*5 

•1 

-o 

•6 

41 

4*0 

*3 

33-3 

3 9 
2*6 
•8 
•3 
*01 
•5 
■1 

120 

30 

•6 

•6 


100 


60*5 


Of those in Government employ, 1,481 aro VeMlars, and next come the 
* t „ . Mahomodans, who count 724, a largo proportion, considering 
'Civil and Military. their scanty numbers. 547 arc Brahmans and oJo 1 arians. 
.Of the Military and Police 381) aro Vellalars, 364 Mahomedans, and 138 Pariahs. 
# Europeans there must be a good number of independent settlers, as out of 252 
males, only 53 are returned as in Government Civil Service, and but two in the 


* Exclusive of Dudtlhibt*. 


* 


60 
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Military. The same may bo said of Eurasians, for out of a total of 202, 34 only 
are absorbed by the two services. The trading ports of Cocanada and Coringa 
atlbrd occupation to many Europeans and East Indians. 


The learned and minor professions are, as usual, recruited mainly from the 
Learned and Minor Brahmans, who comprise rather more than two-thirds of the 
lVoioamonB. f irs t named, and considerably more than half of the latter. 

Of Vellalars there are also a good sprinkling. 


Agriculture employs 49*4 per cent, of the occupied people, of whom nearly 
half the number are Vellalars ; an immense number of Pariahs 
and other classes, however, find their living iiT this way, as 
will be seen by the following table. It may bo noted that nearly all the Kshat- 
nyas in this district are engaged in agriculture. * 


By the general table I see that 14,509 male Kshatriyas follow somo occupa- 
tion, and out of this number ‘l 1,982 live by the land. 

« • 


VclUllars 

fdaiyars... 

Pariahs ... 

Slianars 

Kshatriyas 

Brahmans 


126,877 
10,633 
76,1 77 
18,772 
11,982 
4,960 


Total ... 249,410 


Commercial pursuits engage the industry of 6*3 per cent, of the employed 
v population, 9, SOS, or nearly one-third of whom are Olietties, 

Traders ana eouvoy* 11’’’ 1 

with a good many Vellalars, Shanars, and Pariahs. 

Industrial pursuits occupy tlie attention of 12-2 per cent., or 6G,303 of 
the people. The workers in dress amounted to 31,318 souls, 

Dross. 11 

of whom more than half are Weavers, and 2,233 are 
Mahomedans. Near Narasapom are to he found the remains of the town of 
Medapallam, once famous for its cloths, as is evidenced by a description of 
goods, which figure daily in the price currents, being still called Medapallams. 
The trade fell off after the abandonment of tho factories by the Company; but 
a tent cloth of superior quality is still manufactured in the villages near 
ltaj ah in undry. 

Of the food purveyors, more than half are Shanars or 

Iood ‘ * toddy-drTiwers, and 2,597 are Cowherds. 


Tho 9,740 people engaged in metals and in the construction of buildings 
and furniture are nearly all of the Artisan caste ; and out of 
Mo.uie, 3,771) who provide “ Household Goods/’ nearly two-thii$s 

arc Potters. t * 

/Twenty-four per cent, of the occupied population are classed as indefinite and 
’ Laborers ami pro. unproductive. Laborers, or coolies, number, 96,867 of the 
p° rt y’ total, and are those who have no certain occupation, but will 

take any description of work, as road-making, tank-digging, well-sinking, &c. Out 
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of 23,401 persons who own private property, 17,G85 are Brahmans, who in this 
district seem a wealthy class, and of 5,207 “unproductive ” 

Unproductive, , t 1 , 

members of society, 1,410 are Satanis, and 8(39 are Brahmans. 
Chetties, Artisans, Writers, Shanars, and others scarcely figure in this class, save 
in very rninuto proportions. 

5*8 per cont. of the males and '05 of the females in this district can read 
and write, or 47,202 souls. Particulars concerning them are 

Education. . . 

given in the following table. Hindus show a very low rate, 
of instruction in the Godavery district. \ 


— 

Gross Popula- 
tion. 

No. able to read 
and wnto. 

ProporiumH. 

Hindus 



1,555,981 

45,223 

2*9 1 

Mahomedans 



85,173 

1,551 

4-4 | 

Europeans and Eurasians 



898 

357 

89 8 

Native Christians 



585 

44 

7 5 ; 

Buddhists 



89 



Others ... 

... 




. - 27 

. ! 



Total. .. 

1 

Cn 

i ij 
1 1 

47,202 

j 8-0 ! 

1 


Surfaco. 


KISTNA. 

This district formerly consisted of two divisions, known as Masulipatam 
and Guntur. In the year 1859-00, however, they were united into one district, 
which was called Kistna, after the largo and sacred river of that name. 

The Masulipatam district is for the most part a vast plain, nearly on the level 
of the sea, but with a basin-liko depression in the northern 
boundary that constitutes the great Colair lake, which is fed 
by tho overflow of the Kistna and Godavery rivers. Its chief town, also named 
Masulipatam, was one of the earliest British Settlements in 
Masulipatam Town. [ n( jj a> am } formerly an important commercial port. Of late 

years, however, the silting up of the river mouths has driven the shipping to more 
commodious road-steads. Tho district is liable to periodical eruptions of the sea. 
So lately as 1804 a storm wave broke over the town of Masulipatam, causing im- 
mense loss to life and property, and saturating tho soil for many miles inland 
with salt. 

The area of the Kistna district is 8,030 square miles, and comprises 
11 taluqs and 3 f proprietary zemindaries. Its two Munici- 
pal towns arc Guntur and Masulipatam, otherwise called 
Bandur. 

The population and houses of this district numbered respectively 1,452,374 
and 282,358; excluding 10,403 houses, which are uninhabited 
and deducting 3,407 persons who are houseless; this gives an 
average of 5*3 souls to a house. Of the houses, 233,450, or 827 per cent., were 
thatched, 20,155 were tiled, and 19,570 terraced. The following table shews 
the distribution of the several descriptions of houses in the different lands of the 
district, by which it will be seen that terraced houses are most numerous in tho 
Government lands ; — 


Political divisions. 


Population and houses. 
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Number of 

Houses. 




Description of Lands. 

i 

s 

2 


a 

0 

2 

3 

4 

•fi 

t 

0 

£ 

2 

1 

r 

•■e 


H 

§. 

u 

Tiled. 

0 

a, 

2 

cv« 

0 

1 

a 

0 

& 

U 

a 

1 

3 si 

-1 

Government . . . . . , 

18,801 

8'H 

21,728 

10 2 

170,430 

70-7 

2,843 

1*3 

213,808 

100 

Imun 

607 

5*1 

316 

2 8 

10,225 

01 1 

80 

■7| 

11,228 

100 

Zemindary . . . . . . 4 . 

168 

3 

4,11 1 

7-2 

62,795 

92' 1 

248 

•4 

67,322 

100 

Total . . 

19,676 

6-9 

26,166 

9-3 

233,466 

827 

i 

3,171 

M 

282,368 

100 


Avorngo of persons to 

a liOUHO. 


Another table contains the average number of persons 
to each description of house in tho various taliups. 




Aykkaok Number oh Persons to k\ch of the Inhabited Houses, 1 

Taluqa. 








Tel raced. 

Tiled. 

Thatched. 

Unknown. 

TotaT. 

Guntur 


5 8 

5 '5 

3-4 

1 7 2 

3 7 

Satanapalli 


0*8 

r>- 5 

5 2 

1 TO 

K. r 

O O 

I’ahiAd 


5*9 

6*3 

5-2 

5-3 

5-5 

Vnmukonda ... 

. . > 

CO 

4-0 

6 2 

7‘6 

6 3 

Nuzvid 

... 

6 0 

6-1 

5 5 

8 0 

5-5 

ViRarmputtali .. 


7 0 

6-2 

5 5 

9*9 

55 

Nandi gamn ... 


r>7 

4-0 

5 6 

17 6 

5 6 

Bandar 


8-1 

57 

, 5 3 

4 5 

5 4 

Be/, wad a 


‘2 3 

67 

4-8 

10 3 

5 0 

Gudivada 


20 

6-5 

8 5 

46 

5 9 

Bapatla 


6 '4 

6 5 

5 6 

8*3 

5*8 

N anisarowpettah 


77 

5-9 

5 6 

6 4 

5 7 

Rapalli 


7-0 

6-3 

5 4 

4 9 

5 5 


Total ... 

07 

57 

4*9 

G7 

5 3 


Since the Census of 18GG-G7 the population has increased in numbers by 
TnrroaHo in the popu^ 12 per cent., and this increase has been especially high in the 
llit,uu ‘ Vinnukonda and Satanapalli taliujs, as a glance at tho sub- 

joined table will show. 


Taluqs. 

Population as 
per Quinquen- 
nial Pet urns of 

Population ac- 
cording to tho 

Increase. 

Percentage of 
Increase. 


1866-67. 

Census of 1871. 



Guntur ... 

113,963 

126,997 

13,034 

1T4 

Satanapalli 

84,000 

101,728 

17,728 

211 

Pain Act 

106,395 

120,658 

14,263 

134 

Vinnukonda 

52,574 

64,508 

11,934 

227 

Nuzvid .. ... *, ... 

105,438 

107,465 

2,027 

T9 

Visanapettah ... ... 

■18,823 

55,002 

6,839 

14*0 

Nnndig&ma 

98,037 

100,452 

7,815 « 

7‘9 

Bandar ... 

140,522 

104,525 

18,003 

123 

Bczw&da ... 

73,373 

83,081 

9,708 

132 

Gudivada... 

80,171 

87,138 

6,967 

87 

Bapatla ... • ... ... 

129,528 

143,029 

14,101 

10-9 

Narasarovvpettah 

102,130 

120,019 

18,483 

187 

Kopalli ... 

155,092 

109,912 

14,820 

9‘6 

Total ... 

1,296,652 

1,452,374 

155,722 

120 


The distribution of the gross population 
among the several description of lands is margi- 
nally noted. The first annexed table analyses th* 
same for every taluq in the district, while, the 
second enters into more minute particulars as 
to the population. 


Proportion of tho population in each 
description of land. 

Popula- Propor- 
tion. tion. 

Government .. 1, 037,793 7 1 '5 

« Municipalities . . 54,221 3'7 

Iiwun 61,248 4 2 

Zoini Hilaries .. 2911,112 20 6 


Total .. 1,452,374 


100 


I 
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Taluqi. 


Number of 
Houses. 


Population. 


Government 

lijrnd. 


Municipality 


Inam. 


Zemindar^. 


Total. 


Gunttir 
Batanapalli 
PalrM 
Vinnukonda 
Nuevid 
Visanapcttah . 

Nandig&ma 
Bandar 
Bezwkda 
Gudivfcda 
Bhpatla 

N arasaro wpettah 

Rapalli 


Total 


35,503 

18,990 

22,642 

10,381 

20,506 

10,573 

20,358 

32,661 

17,131 

15,266 

25,562 

21,485 

31,299 

282,368 


105,432 

94,118 

116,350 

55,696 


72,060 

64,596 

61,664 

77,662 

138,095 

110,127 

161,698 


18,033 


36,188 


1,037,793 1 64,221 

I 


3,532 

7,610 

4,302 

8,813 


2,348 

2,122 

3,754 

6,892 

3,069 

10,492 

8,314 


61,248 


I 

1 

i 

• 1 

126,997 

101,728 

120,658 

1 

64,608 

107,465 ! 

107,465 

65,662 

65,662 

32,044 

106,452 

71,619 

164,625 

27,763 

83,0 l 

2,694 

87, 08 

1,865 

143,629 

120,619 

169,912 

299,112 

j 1,452,374 




Tttluqa. 


Ountrtr 

fjAtanapalll 

PalntUl 

Vinnukonda 

Niusvld 

Visanupettnh 

Kandigdmu 

Bandar 

Bwswdda 

Gudivftda 

BApatlu 

Naraflarovpottah 

Rapalli 

Total 


J10U8ES 


POPULATION 


34,194 

1,309 

35,503 

18,347 

(M9 

18,006 

22,000 

543 

22, M2 

10,077 

304 

10,38 L* 

19,424 

1,082 

20,500 

10,108 

405 

10,573 

19,F81 

1,172 

20,353 

30,448 

2,213 

32,001 

16,63fl 

405 

17,131 

14,059 

(.07 

15,200 

24,854 

708 

25,502 

21,129 

350 

21,485 

30,739 

5 HO 

31,299 

1 271,895 

1 

10,103 

282,358 


22,957 
18,047 
21.713 
12,03d 
20,080 
10,704 
10,282 
30,012 
14,010 
17,100 
20, M0 
22.3GO 
32, M3 


10,721 
10,324 
10,304 
10,517 
17,H10 
9,277 
10,330 
20, (M0 
13,005 
1 i,o;>h 
22,250 
10,271 
28, M2 


X 

41,101 

33,137 

38,045 

20,026 

33,250 

18,173 

34,‘*02 

52,135 

27,218 

20,073 

47,228 

30,311 

53,005 


43,128 

33,020 

10,036 

21,026 

35,410 

17,508 

35,038 

55,738 

27,852 

28,707 

47,023 

39,005 

35,132 


04,148 
52,384 
00,058 
32,005 
51,230 
28,877 
54,184 
82,747 
42,134 
43,473 
1 73,747 

I 01,080 
! 80,208 


T 




02,840 

40,3-14 

00,000 

31,543 

63,235 

20,785 

52.268 

81,778 

40.947 

43,005 

69,882 

58,939 

63.G44 


0,580] 037 

8,138 1,012 
8,520' 2.2HI 
3,111' 220 

3,(187 1 
l,l(>3j 
6, Mill 
8,140] 

5,150 
2.4(.8] 

0,8 ,8j 

0,331 1 

0.122 


714,879 1,303,709 i 


3 

o 

H 

120,007 

101,728 

120,038 

04,508 

107,405 

55,002 

100,152 

104,525 

H3,()Hl 

87,138 

143,1.20 

120,010 

100,012 

1,1. >2,37 4 


Sexes 


By the last table it becomes apparent that, in the gross population, the f emale s 

appear relatively as 00-9 to 100 males, in only otto taluqoPtho 
district, vi/,., Gudivada, aro the fomalcs returned as in excess. 
The Hindus of tho district numbered 1,365,709, or 94 per cent, of the sum 
Religion. total, and from the marginal figures it will be seen that an 

1851.53 ... 1,032,521 j ucrea sc of 10'6 per cent, in their numbers has taken place 
... ojsoj*® compared with previous censuses. The followers of the 
!! U 65 I 70 S) tlireo great religious sects are given below in proportion. 

710,217 

’’ 001,410 

’’’ 39,534 

14.518 


1861-69 

1886-67 

^71*72 


520 

410 

20 

H 


Vishnavaitcs ... • 

Sivaitea 

Ijingayots 

Other Hindus 

Travelling south, tho proportion of Sivaites becomes more equalised while 
there is a good sprinkling of Lingaycts, who muster most strongly in tho Bapat a 

The Mahomedans counted 78,941, and have increased in numbeis 
• % last ten years by 16,800, or 27 peucont. . 88 per cent. 0 ie 

lUhomeduu. are Soonees and 3-7 Shiahs. 8*2 per cent, are classed as other 

Mahomedans, and there are just a few Wahabis scattered here and there \ 

^ ' 7,670 persons enrol themselves as Christians, of whom 

60’6 per cent, are Romanists, and 39'4 are Protestants. 

the subjoined abstract. 61 


CMlttos 
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DISTRICT statistics, 


— 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protestant# 

Total. 


European# . . 

Eurasians 

Nati\e Christian# .. 

Other# 

4 

48 

4,001 

7 

72 

161 1 
2,779 

6 , 

76 

209 

7,380 

6 


Total . . 

4,063 

3,017 

7,670 



The next tablo gives the distribution of the population according to 
their religion among the different taluqs. 


Taluqs. 


Hindi: 8. 


1 


1 

*03 


Mahomkdanr. 


Ountftr 

38-4 

678 

2*6 

1-2 

83*6 

3*6 

*06 

12*7 

6-1 

93*9 

94*9 

61 


Sattaimpalli 

30*4 

62 8 

10 

•2 

86*7 

6 3 


9*0 


100*0 

83*3 

16*1 


Falnid 

39 1 

68-6 

1 9 

•5 

98 0 

*0 


*8 


100*4 

39*9 

60*1 


Ymnukonda 

310 

07 2 

1*2 

■6 

99*6 



•4 



78*2 

21*8 


Nuzvid 

660 

32'8 

1-8 

•4 

86*6 

4*3 


10*0 


100 0 

100*0 



V manapotta 

663 

40-4 

36 

■8 

87*3 

10 

*3 

11*4 




100*0 

007 

Nandigfuna 

64 2 

4T8 

3-6 

•4 

97*0 

*8 

*4 

1*8 

22*2 

77*8 


1000 


Bandar 

63-4 

31-6 

4 3 

•8 

79*9 

18*0 

*1 

€ 1 

26*3 

73 7 

42*7 

67*3 

oi 

Bozwhda . . 

434 

60-8 

2- 2 

36 

87*0 

2*0 

•05 

10*9 

10*9 

89 1 

100*0 


‘006 

(ludivhda 

78-9 

18*6 

1*0 

1-6 

89*9 

3*7 

•6 

6*8 



33*8 

60*2 


B&patla 

63-2 

28-9 

7-6 

•3 

94*3 

•4 


6*2 

8*3 

91*7 

61*8 

38*2 

•001 

NaiTiKarowpett 

37 0 

69-8 

20 

1-2 

86*6 

•2 

■06 

13*2 


100 0 

98-7 

1*3 

•02 

Uupalli 

60 2 

39-3 

2-2 

23 

76*4 

3*2 


21*4 


1000 

•• 


•• 

Total . . 

620 

44-0 

2-9 

1 00 

880 

3*7 

*08 

8*2 

18*2 

81*8 

63*0 

37*0 

•004 


I 

*s 

a 

3 

o 



Christians. 


Europeans 



AND 

Natives. 

Eurasianb. 



• 

crJ 

O 


6 


si 

1 

0 8 

S a 

i 


1 
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Caste. 


The Hindus of tho district are classified under the 
following caste headings : — 


O’ antes. 


Brahmans (Priests) 
Kuhatnyas (Wnmors) 
Chatties (Traders) 
VellAlars (Agncultunsts) 
Idmyars (Hhepherds) 
Kammfilan (Artisans) 
Kunakkan (Accountants) 
Kaiknlar (Weavers) 

Van man (Laborers) 
Kusnvun (Potters) 

HAtflm (Mixed Castes) 
Hembadavan (Fishermen) 
8h4n4n (Today-drawera) 
Am butt an (Burliars) 
VunnAn (Washermen) 
Others 
Panahs 



Total 


Males 

Femalos. 

Total. 

Proportion of 
Females to 
100 Males 

Proportion 
to Hindu 
Population. 

48,6.15 

49,913 

98,548 

102 6 

72 • 

4,519 

4,280 

8,799 

94*7 

0*6 

33,242 

32,415 

65,057 

97 5 

49 

201,052 

252,557 

518,009 

96 7 

37*4 

49,200 

47,491 

90,091 

90*5 

7*0 

16,778 

16,085 

32,863 

93*9 

24 

136 

120 

256 

88*2 

02 

24,177 

22,865 

47,042 

94*6 

8*4 

7,802 

7,617 

15,419 

1*97 6 

11 

7,374 

7,031 

14,605 

92 8 

11 

8,112 

9,399 

17,511 

115*9 

1*8 

2,321 

2,275 

4,596 

98 02 

*5 

25,601 

24,962 

50,028 

07 2 

87 

7; #05 

7,625 

15,530 

96*5 

n 

20,101 

19,573 

39,674 

97 4 

29 

33,761 

31,595 

65,356 

93 6 

4*8 

146,368 

139,942 

286,310 

95*6 

20*8 

097,344 

675,745 

1,373,089 

96*9 

100*0 


Vellilars, Ac. 


Ycllalars or cultivators head the list in point of numbors, comprising 37 per 
cent, of tho Hindu *population ; thoro are also a great many 
Pariahs. Brahmans muster strongly, being 7*2 per cent, oi 
the people, but there are scarcely any Accountants or Kanakkans, whose functions 
in this district are fulfilled nearly entirely by Brahmans. The KshatriyaS* too 
are conspicuous by their absence, being only 0*6 of the whole, and are mostl} 
engaged in cultivation. 

The* Chetties are rather plentiful in Kistna, especially iif Bapatla 25ft 
Bandar, nearly all of them are engaged in their legit&n&ti 
occupation of trade. The Weavers also find a living h 


Chetties and Weav 
ere. 




i 
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their ' own peculiar industry, of which Masulipatam was once a thriving 
centre. 

In this district nearly all the Brahmans are Sivaites. This sect finds many 
Proportion of roll- adherents also among the Chetties, Kusavans, and Vannians. 
gtooaieoti- Scarcely any of the artisan caste are Yishnavaites, while a 

large minority of them follow the severer doctrines of the Lingayets. The 
following interesting abstract puts the proportions of the sects in tho different 
castes very clearly 










Percentage calculated on the I 










ruKCEDiNG Columns. 


Castes. 



•I 

'3 

2 

9 

.9 


Total. 

1 

1 

i 

• 

3 

9 

- 



00 

2 

•a 

> 

& 

W 

o 

1 


1 

•a 

> 

p 

E 

K 

1 




g 

m 

1 

1 

o 

i 


> 

> 


O 




86,040 

11,236 

1,014 

256 

2 

98,548 

87-3 

11*4 

103 

3 

*002 

Kshatriyas , 
fThetties . . 


3,646 

45,326 

4,917 

19,735 

*490 

235 

106 

1 

8,799 

66(667 

41-4 

($0* 

66 9 
300 

* *7 

27 

•2 

*01 

Vellilars . . 


201,807 

304,170 

3,092 

1,461 

3,079 

613,609 

39-3 

69-2 

6 

*3 

*6 

Idaiyars .. 
Kamm&lan 


47,993 

47,230 

854 

693 

21 

96,691 

49'6 

48'9 

■9 

•6 

*02 


17,283 

3,048 

12,078 

453 

1 

32,863 

62'6 

93 

36 8 

1*3 


Kanakkan 


136 

89 

31 



266 

63'1 

34 8 

127 

. • 

•9 

Kaikalar , . 


11,159 

25,262 

10,001 

’•215 

405 

47,042 

23-7 

637 

21-2 

*6 

Vannian , . 


1,706 

12,918 

64 

732 


16,419 

110 

838 

■4 

4*8 


Kusavan , . 


10,615 

1,345 

2,499 

146 


14,606 

72*7 

9-2 

17*1 

10 

• • 

Satani . . 


5,362 

0,660 

2,392 

97 


17,611 

306 

65-2 

137 

*6 

• • 

fiembadaven 


897 

3,623 

76 

. . 


4,696 

19-6 

78-8 

1-6 

4 


Hhanan 


30,071 

19,821 

637 

193 

”l 

60,623 

16,630 

694 

392 

1*0 

• • 

Am bat tan 


4,425 

11,019 

34 

62 


28‘6 

70 9 

*2 

‘4 


V finnan . , 


33,626 

4,123 

1,721 

304 


39,674 

84 4 

10*4 

4*4 

*8 

•06 

Others . . 


27,370 

34,076 

1,462 

2,418 

41 

♦65,366 

41*9 

62 2 

2*2 

3*7 

2*5 

Pariahs . . 


74,049 

197,976 

3,199 

7,267 

3,829 

286,310 

26'9 

692 

11 

1’3 


Total . . 

601,410 

710,247 

39,534 

14,518 

7,380 

1,373,089 

439 

61 7 

2 9 

10G 

•6 


The Mahomedans of the district arc classed as shown below 



— 

Males. 

Fomalcs. 

Total. 


Labbays 

Mapilabs 

Sheiks 

Syuds 

Pathans 

Moghuls 

Other Mahomedans 

2 

1 

26,075 

2,669 

1,948 

1,004 

8,268 

1 

25,661 

2,646 

1,905 

1,070 

7,712 

2 

2 

61,726 

5,304 

3,853 

2,074 

16,980 


Total .. 

39,967 

38,984 

78,941 


Of the gross population of 737,495 males, 65 per cent., or 477,134, are 
• shown to bo engaged in some occupation, the various headings 
ipktioo. 0 f w hich are given below : — 



Major Heading. 

Minor Heading. 

S T umbar of 
Males 
employed 

Total. 

Proportion 
to the occu- 
pied Popu- 
lation. 

Percentage 
to the Male 
Population. 


* ♦ ( 

Professional < 

. 

Government service 

Military do 

Learned professions ... 

Minor do. 

4,755 

647 

2,423 

8,687 

16,516 

29,102 

29i932 

10 

0-2 

0*5 

1-8 

•6 

1 

•3 

s . 

m 

><JSjnesfcio 

Commercial j 

Personal service 

Traders 

Conveyers 

28,917 

1,015 

61 

606 

02 

40 

39 

1 , 

e 



. 


t 
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Major Heading. 


Agricultural 


Industrial 


Indefinite .and non-pro-^ 
ducti\c. J 


Minor Heading. 

Numhor 
of Maloa 
employed. 

Total. 

Proportion 
to the 
occupied 
Population. 

Percentage 
to the 
Male 

Population 

Cultivators 


243,388 

5101 

330 

Dross 

42,381 

8*9 

5*8 

Food 

17,584 


37 

24 

Metals ... 

6,613 


14 

ro 

Construction 

5,802 


1*2 

•8 

Books ... 

52 


001 

*007 

Household goods 

5,527 


1*2 

•8 

Combustibles ... 

177 

78,130 

•04 

‘02 

Laborers 

55,088 

11 5 

7 5 

Property 

8,240 


, 1*7 

11 

Unproductive ... 

9,123 


1 9 

12 

Others... 

7,549 

80,000 

1*6 

1-0 

! r 


Total ... 

477,134 

100 

G4*7 







Cultivators. 


Fifty-one. per cent;, of the above are entered as cultivators, and this industry 
enrols every caste among its followers. Tho Vcllalars, whose 
appointed duty it is, naturally stand highest on the list, and 
contribute 144,089 out of their 174,804 able-bodied men; but upwards of 15,000 
shepherds, 12,000 Brahmans, nearly 40,000 Pariahs, and 5,266 Shanars conspire 
to swell tho number. A great number of Mahomedans (10,457) too have taken 
to this mode of earning a living. The indefinite and unproductive classes form the 
next highest percentage of tho occupied population, most of them, however, are 
sufficiently laborious toilers, and include 55,088 laborers or coolies. Very fow, 
or only 1'9, are utterly unproductive; 7,549 are classed as “others.” Ot 
the owners of property, nearly all are Brahmans, who also 
head tho unproductive* list, seconded by tho Satanis. 
industrial occupations employ 16'4 per cent, of the people, or 78,136 souls. 

Of these more than half, or 42,381, deal in dress, and 17,584 in 
food. Of tho former, nearly 14,000 aro weavers, and close on 

23.000 aro Pariahs. Of the latter, the bulk arc, as is usual, Shepherds and toddy- 
drawers or Shanars; 12,415 engago in metals and construction, and as nearly 

10.000 of t hese aro of t ho artisan caste, and 1,749 come undor tho head of 
“ Others,” but fow remain to bo accounted for. Of the 5,527 dealers in house- 
hold goods, upwards of 5,000 figure as “ Potters ” and “ Others.” 

Those engaged in trade and personal service are nearly equal. The bulk 
Tmdo and personal of t1ie former are Chctties, but there aro a good many 
service. Vellalars also, as well as Shanars. Personal service finds 

recruits among all castes. Washermen and barbers number respectively 9,123 and 
3,173, but there arc many* (4,816) Pariahs, nearly 2,000 Brahmans, and 4,000 
Vellalars also engaged in personal service, with closo upon 2,285 Mahomedans. 
rmfoaaionni. Professional business employed 3'5 per cent, of the people. 


Ownora of property. 


Industrial occupations. 


Veil films 


1,01)1 


Mniinmcdans i.i»o Of these 1 per cent., or 4,755, are in Government employ, 


Brahmans 

Pariahs 


7:V2 

635 


chiefly Vellalars, Mahomedans, Brahmans, and Pariahs as the 
^ Total Tn > marginal note shows. 

• ' There are only 047 in military and police employ, 309 of whom are M*J^* 

, , . medans, and 214 Vellalars, while out of 2,423 in learned, and 

Military and learned > 

« n d minor profoaaiono. 8,687 in minor professions, 7,353 are Brahmans, who, as a rule, 
affect avocations at once peaceful and profitable. 
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58,173 persons, or 4 per cent, (a low average), of the people can road and 
write, only 408 of whom are females. Particulars /is to their 
nationality follow, by which it will be scon that all wo can say 

of the Christians in this district is, that they aro not quite so ignorant as the 

« 

Mahomedans. 


Instruction. 


Hindus 

Mahomedans 
Europeans and Eurasians 
Native Christians 
Others 


Total ... 


(rims Popula- 
tion. 


1,305,709 

78,941 

290 

7,3H0 

54 


Nuinlx r abln to I . 

, , ,|i roportionn 

road ami write. 1 


1,452,374 


55,951 

1,801 

124 

277 

20 


58,1 73 


4 1 

2 3 
42-8 
38 
37 0 


40 


Surface. 


Enumeration. 


NELLORE. 

This district,* comprising an area of 8,462 squaro miles, is composed of nine 
. r. .... • , Government taluqs and four Zemindaries, of which Vcnkatagin 

Extent and Politicwl 1 . ’ , .. . 

diviniouB. and Kalastri are the largest. A portion of the latter lies in 

the North Arcot district. 

A large tract of Nclloro is formed of jungles, from which the Madras market 
draws a supply of firewood. As a rule, its coast border 
is a sandy plain. The interior, however, is more hilly and 
also more fertile. As a rule, the hills do not gain a higher elevation than 400 
feet above the soa, save in the case of the Udayagiri mountains, which form the 
boundary between Nellorc and Cuddapah, and the highest point ofwhich’TtfcfW-- 
3,000 feet. 

The preliminary enumeration of the district, with the exception of the town 

of Nellore, was completed between the 16th and 31st of July 

1871, and the final enumeration on the 15th November of the 

same year. No difficulty was encountered in any of the taluqs, as the Zemindars 

lent every assistance in their power towards the achievement of the work. 

Between the census results and those reported by the Col- 
Vftriationg in differont } . 

remit*. lector the discrepancy was very slight, or only 01 percent. 

as regards the gross population. In somo taluqs, however, the differences were 
exceptionally large, notably so in Venkatagiri. 

According to the comparative tabulation, the results of which have been 
adopted for the general report, the population numbered 
Population 4 bourn., and tho houses 263,820. Of these last, 10,154, or 

3-8 per cent., wero empty. The average number of persons to a house was 5*4. 

Since the census of 186G-G7, there has been an advance 
of 17-8 por cent, in the inhabitants, and 1 L3 per cent, m the 

number of houses. v 

There are not many terraced and tiled houses, 93 per cent, of the grbss. 

number being thatched. In Rapiir and Kamgin taluqs there 
DoooripttoW house* ^ no tiled Uousoa at all, and only three each in the Bars. 

and Podili taluqs. 1 


Inajonae. 
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The first of 

Population and housos 
of e£^;h taluq and aver- 
age number of inmatoB. 


the subjoined tables gives the comparative results for each 
taluq, of houses and population, while the second one gives the 
avorage number of inmates to each description of house. 


IIouskh. | t Population. 



Taluqs. 



1 ncrcuHO 


1W_ 

1866-67. 

1871-72. 

Increase 




1866-67. 

1871-72. 

or 

Decrease. 

contage. 

or 

Decrease. 

contago. 


Nelloro 

30,061 

39,078 

+ 9,027 

J 

- 30 0 

142, 60G 

179,709 

+ 37,163 


(- 26-2 


Klimkin 

11,115 

23,089 

+ 11,974 

- 

- 107 7 

60,778 

127,268 

+ 70,480 

- 

- 150-6 


UfipCir 

10,777 

11,230 

+ 453 

- 

r 4‘2 

52,268 

63,885 

+ 11,017 

- 

- 22-2 


Urtayagiri 

8,842 

19,297 

+10,4.55 

- 

-118-2 

48,094 

100,985 

+ 62,291 

- 

- 107-4 


Atmukur 

18,076 

18,855 

+ 780 

- 

- 4-3 

86,844 

103,802 

+ 16,968 

- 

- 19-6 


Kandukftr 

18,142 

24,700 

+ 0,268 

J 

- 34 0 

93,763 

138,376 

+ 44,622 

- 

- 47-6 


Ongolo 

26,027 

34,473 

+ 8,446 

_ 

- 32 5 

133,333 

196,008 

+ 61,735 

- 

- 46-3 


G ful fir 

18,708 

26,233 

+ 7,435 

- 

- 39 0 

94,784 | 

147,141 

+ 62,367 

_ 

- 56-2 


Ku vm.1l 

10,762 

23,998 

+ 13,246 

- 

-123-4 

62,246 ' 

81,336 

+ 29,091 

- 

- 65-7 


Vcncutagiri \ 


10,359 




52,258 





l)6i si r 

I *61 u r ( 

77,902 

12,5.54 

9,186 

—35,036 

- 

- 44-9 

413,359 

73,139 

60,861 

— 174,167 


- 42 1 


Podili / 


10,768 





62,934 





Total 

230,781 

1 4 . 

263,820 

+33,039 

+ 14-3 

11,08,004 

1,376,811 

| + 208,147 

+ 17*8 



Average Numrer of Personb to each of tub I 



Inhabited Houses. 


Taluqs. 







Terraced. 

Tiled. 

Thatched. 

Unknown. 

Total. 

Nidlore 

6*8 

50*3 

5*0 

5 7 

50 

Kuniqiri ... 

GO 


5*7 

5’9 

5 7 

Itdpur 

9 0 


5*9 


5 9 

Udayngiri 

47 

4 2 

5*6 

8*3 

5*2 

Atmukur .. 

7*8 

0*4 

5*5 

16-5 

5 6 

Kandukur 

7-2 

6*6 

5*7 

G-8 

5-7 

Onjgolo ... 

63 

6 3 

5*0 

8*4 

5-8 

Oiulur 

8*7 

0 6 

5-7 

12 7 

57 

1 Kavali 

10-0 

3*8 

3-4 

12 8 

3-4 

i WnV- H.giri 

4-0 

4*3 

5*6 

18*2 

5*6 

| Gursi ... ... ... ... , l# 

6*2 

15 3 

6*0 

5*5 

6*0 

i Polur 

4*5 

5*4 

5*8 

7 6 

5*8 

j Podili 

5*0 

6-0 

5*9 

14*8 

5‘9 

j Total ... 

1 

6-0 

5*8 

5 4 

8-2 

54 


The following arc the taluq particulars of the results 
obtained by the lato census : — 




Population. | 



Children. 

Adults. 

Total. 




4 



No. 

Taluqs, 









** 




o 

$5*3 






m 


i 

ijj 





-d 

a C 

0 | 

15 

o> . 


3 


t 

i 

i 

1 



i 


1-^ 

93 X. OJ 

3^ 

£ 

S 

1 

Pn 

Males 

fa 

-d 

.a 

w 

o 

•a 

a 

I 

& 

1 

l 

; 1 

Nelloro 

31,955 

27,855 

68,263 

61,706 

90,208 

89,561 

167,185 

11,706 

869 


10 

179,766 

2 

Kanigiri 

22,429 

IS, 774 

43,624 

42,631 

65,953 

61,305 

1*20,062 

6,500 

696 



127,268 

3 

Uuphr 

11,615 

10,143 

21,616 

20,611 

33,131 

30,754 

61,292 

2,593 




63,885 

4 

Udnyagiri 

17.^86 

15,508 

31,633 

32,958 

62,619 

48,166 

94,297 

6,581 

98 


e 

100,985 

6 

Atmakur 

IS. 300 

15,5*20 

35,241 

34,711 

63,54 1 

50,261 

97,049 

6,743 

2 


8 

103,802 

6 

Kamlukhr 

‘>3,975 

20,908 

46,616 

46,876 

70,591 

67,781 

132,679 

6,666 

61 


69 

138,376 

7 

Ongolo 

34,566 

30,071 

04,114 

66,317 

98,680 

70,637 

96,388 

188,266 

6,595 

202 


5 

196,068 

8 

Giidur 

28,335 

24.006 

48,302 

46,498 

70,504 

140,923 

6,129 

76 


13 

147,141 

K 

Kavali 

14,551 

12.854 

27,460 

26,471 

4*2,011 

39,325 

78,164 

3,172 




81,336 

4^268 

i ur 

Voncutagiri. 

10,464 

7,967 

17,483 

16,361 

27,937 

24,321 

60,492 

1,765 



‘l 

i 11 

Dirsi . 

13,337 

11,781 

23,969 

24,062 

37,306 

35,833 

69,910 

3,018 

211 


12 

P610r. . 

9,025 

8,611 

16,39V 

16,334 

26,016 

24,845 

48,664 

2,21 1 

86 



60,861 

13 

Podili 

11,4.14 

9,923 

21,428 

20,149 

32,802 

30,072 

69,131 

3,092 

711 

+ 

•• 

62,934 


r Total . . 

248,362 

213,811 

459,030 

465,608 

707,392 

669,419 

1,308,014 

66,670 

3,012 


116 



) 
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It will be seen that there is a great disparity between the numbers of males 

Proportion Of mxm. anc * ^ emale8 returned, and this obtains, more or less, in every 
taluq in the district, as the following abstract proves. Taking 
the gross numbers, the females show only 94’6 to every 100 males. The 
Hindus give 94' 8 ; the Mahomedan still fewer,, or 92'3. 


Number of KumnluH 
to 100 Mnlrti. 


Nellore 

Kanigiri 

Rdpur 

Udayagiri 

•A'tmakur 

Kandukur 

Ongole 

Religion. 

Hindus. 


98-2 

Gudur 

930 

Kdvali 

92-5 

Venkatagiri 

92-3 

Dh*si 

93-9 

Polur 

90 ‘0 

Podili 

97 7 



Number of F< iual"- 
to 100 Mules 

... 92 0 
... 93 6 
.. 17-0 
...* 90-0 
... 95 5 

.. 915 


:l!l 


1861-58 

1850-57 

1801.02 

1866-67 

1871-72 


The Hindus of the district numbered 1 ,308,01 4, 
incrcaso of 17*7 per cent, since 1866-G7. Their increase 
has been a steady one over since the quinquennia! censuses 
wero begun, as the marginal numbers show. » 

Their sectarian divisions arc as follows : — 


... 894,034 
... 908,218 
... 961,869 

... 1,110,912 
... 1,308,104 


. 

Numoer, 

Proportion 

Vi&hnavaites 

... 703,756 

53-8 

Sivaites 

508,819 

45-8 

Lingayets 

2,371 

0*2 

Other Hindus 

3,068 

0-2 


1,308, 0U 

100-0 


Travelling from tho north downwards, it is interesting to note the gradual 
Proportions of sivaites equalization of the two great religious sects, and hero probably 
and Viahnavaites. j s thoir meeting point in tho eastern part of tho Presidency. 
For every 10 Sivaites there wero 88 Viahnavaites in Ganjam, 40 in VizagapvHm^ 
37 in Godavery, 12 in Kistna, and 11 in this, the Nellore district. In tho three 
southern taluq s of the district noted below the Sivaites predominate : — 



Sivaites. 

Vishnavaitoa. 

Nellore 

91,627 

1 5,301 

Kanigiri 

60,597 

59,033 

Gudur 

77,921 

63,002 


Of the 2,371 Lingaycts, all but 66 are found in the 
taluq of Darsi. 

The Mussulmans numbered 05,670, or 4*7 per cent, of the gross population. 
Mahomedans. They too show a steady increase in numbers during the 

last 15 years, which is noted in the margin. Their sectarian 
divisions are as follows, given in proportion, and they aro 
pretty equally distributed over the district 


Lingayeti. 


1856.67 

1861-62 

1863.64 

1871-72 


42,916 

45,768 

6G.418 

66,670 



Number. 

Proportion 

Soonees 

61,134 

934 

Shiahs 

1,435 

2-2 

Wahabis 

241 

04 

Other Mahomedans 

2,860 

4-3 


\ 

9 The Christians are numerically weak, and, against tho rule, Protestants 
nearly double the Romanists in number. Nelloro is a new 
Mission- Bold, occupied by the Free Church of ^Scotland. 
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Sinco 1866-67, the Christians have become twice as numerous, and are as 
H,012 to 1,304. At presont their divisions are as follows : — 


Europeans 
Eurasians 
Nativo Christians 
Others ... 


Homan 

Catholics 

Protestant*. 

Total. 

.. 23 

• 78 

101 

.. 04 

173 

237 

.. 983 

1,070 

2,653 

8 

13 

21 

1,078 

1,931 

8,012 


The subjoined table shows the proportion of people in each taluq arranged 
according to creed and nationality. 


1 1 ISM'S. 


Taluqs 


M AHOMhDANS. 


Christians. 


ElUupr- 

ims and 


I e « 
l w 


Natives. 


d 

6 a 

C 


Others. 


; Nellon; _ 

\ Kuni^iri . . 

| I’ApOr 
T Maui^in 
Atinakur 
Kimdnkhr 
t Ingolo 
C, udur 
KAuili 
Vent uta^iii 
PAtsi 
1 61 ir 
i’odili 


I 


Total 


- 



- 

— 

— , 



| • 

4 /> 1 

64 8 

0 00 1 # 

0 1 

01 o' 

1 4 0-2 

7'4 

16 1 

84' 9] 68-0 

491 

60 6 


0 4 

00 6 

2 8 | . 

l 2 


.1 6 0 

5 2 1 

47 7 

0 008 

0 2 

87 0 

2 7 : 6 6 

8 0 



60 0 

40 7 


o a 

02 a] 

2 7 0 1 

4 4 

62 2 

47 8 100 

68 7 

40 6 


0 8 

80 71 

2 0 , 0 1 

7 0 


.. 100 

01 0 

87 8 

0 01 

0 8 

08 Oj 

4 2 1 11 

P7 

• 

.. [100 

08 l 

;io 8 

0 01 

0 8 

01 s| 

0 8 j .. 

7-0 

4 6 

96 6; 1 0 2 

4 1 7 




06 7| 

;ut . 

0 1 

62 0 

18 0 02-2 

68 0 

1 17 o 



07 2 1 

1 6 ■ 

1 8 


. . 

62 7 

i t7 8 


! 0 08 

08 0, 

0 8 1 

1 2 


. j 

0 1 1 

3i a 

6 8 

o o i ! oo l ! 

o 7 : 

0 2 


.100 0 

60 0 

' 40 2 

1 

0 2 

80 7 

6 0 | 

18 4 

j 02 8 

87 2 74 4 

66 2 

1 4 4 7 

; o-oi 

j 0 os 

Hm 




|UU 

66 8 

j 4o 8 

j 

j 7 - 

08 lj 

2 2,01 

l 4 ^ 

|267 

71 8, 87 0 



i 

1 

i ' 






4*2 0; 36-0j 
96 0 


838 100* 
7 8| . 


25*6, 

8H)t 


C3 0 


C6-0 


381 6P9 


— — ‘The Hindus of the district appear under their caste divisions in the follow- 
ing numbers. In only three of the castes, or among the 


Castes 


Writers, Satanis, 
the men : — 


and Vannians, do tho women outnumber 


HralmimiH (Priests) *>*" 
K^iutri) as (Warriors) ... 
Clut t u s (Traders) 
Vellalars ( Atf« irulturists) 
lciai\ais (Shepherds) .. 
K.imtmdan (Wilisons) .. 
K.inakknn (Writers) ... 
Kaikalar (Weavers) 
Vanina a (Laborers) 
KnsHvnn ( Pot lei s) 

Satani ( Mixed Castes) 
Sembnda\an ( Fishermen) 
Sh&nan (Ttnid) -drawers) 
A inbat tan (tho hers) 
Vnyotn (Wubhenncn) .. 
Others 
Pariahs ... 


Muli 


32,419 i 
0,203 i 
33,277 ! 
230,50t; ! 


IVnialrN 


o2,l 1 8 j 
5,827 I 
31,525 I 
220,012 ! 


Total 


02/25? 

59,159 

12,9 U 

12,169 

300 

301 

JH,d71 

16,478 

0,734 

0,879 

8,033 

7,433 

1 0, *> 74. 

10,-:!!. 

8, nor. 

7,801 

11,417 

10,805 

7,191 

0,841 

1 18,958 ' 

17,827 

52,371 

48,827 

146,985 

130,028 

672,995 

687,672 


Total. 


64,537 

12,090 
64,802 
403, 1 7H 
121,710 
25,110 
COl 
34,549 
13, 01 3 
15,100 
21,313 
10,109 
22/252 
14,332 
30,785 
101,201 
283,013 


PropoiUon 
of tlir Number! 
[of Jm malt m toj 
100 Malt*. 


99*0 
93*0 
94*7 
95*8 
95*5 
94 03 
100 3 
91*2 
102 2 
* 92*5 
101*5 
93*9 
94*4 
91 3 
9403 
93*2 
92*5 


1,310,667 


Proportion] 
of Popula- 
tion of 
each Caste. 


4*9 

0*9 

5*0 

35*4 

9‘8 

1*9 

004 

27 

10 

1*2 

1*6 

17 

17 

2*8 


94-8 


21 


3S4. 


100 
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Upwards of one-third of the total Hindu population, it will be seen, are 
cultivators, while Shepherds, “ Othors,” and Pariajis account 
****** &c for considerably more than a third of the remainder. 


The Kshatriyas are* in a very small minority, and oither they have lost tho 
warlike character of their forefathers, or Government Military 
Kuh*L riyw. an( j p 0 |j C0 Service offers them no attractions, as out of their 

(,,393 ma les over 12 years of ago, 3,530, or 80*3 per cent., are cultivators. 

3raiunan§ and Cbettie». Brahmans and Chettics are numerically about equai. 


It will be seen that under <c Others,” there is a largo entry ; 21,780 of theso 
are coolies, but a number of wild people called YendJia 
“ others.” Yeruknhis, and Chcntchm are thus classed. An extract from 

the # Nelloro Manual, written by the lat o Mr. Boswell concerning the Yanadi 
pcoplo, will be found interesting 


U The Bma il section of tho tribe which inhabits part of the bland of SVihariketa has long been 
Y taddiea of Srihari. tfco object of special measures on tho part of Government, with a ^iew to its 
k6ta. civilization. 

“Tho rautta of Sriharikota came into tho possession of Government in tho year 1835. Pre- 
vious to that time, tho IVmb/iVs, who dwelt in tho jungles, were rarely seen, and were in a state* of 
complete barbarism. They lived on fruit, roots, and other jungle produce ; and, in order that they 
might have an occupation which would be at once congenial to their habits and would lmvo the 
effect of bringing them into contact with civilization, they were employed in the collection of 
jungle produce which was delivered to Government agents, and of the sale proceeds, a proportion, 
varying at different times, was devoted to the remuneration of the Yeruulw. In order that they 
might be induced to adopt the uso of rice and clothing, these commodities wero supplied to them 
instead of money, of tho uso of which they wero quite ignorant. At the same time, to restrict their 
wandering habits, a system of registration was introduced, and continued to the present time. 
All marriagos were also registered, and premiums on births were given at tho rate of^- ^mias 
and six pies for male, and ono anna and three pies for female childien. « 

Tho subjoined table shows tho percentage of population 

Religion under each J 

according to religion of each Hindu caste. 


Castes. 


Brahmans 

Kahatriya* 

Chettiefl 

Vellfclarn 

Idaiyan 

Kammalan 

Kanakkan 

Kaikalar 

V an man 

Kusayan 
Satam .. 
Sembadavan 
Bhanan 
Ambattan 
Vannan 
ww.. 
Pariaha 


•Total 


t© 


* 

be 

a 


1 

o 

H 


1’eucentaok on thk Preceding 
Cou-mnh. 


J s 

13 

« 


64 ,3R2 

10,127 

3 

26 


64,637 

843 

16 7 

004 

04 



791 

11,291 

3 

6 


12,090 

6 6 

93 4 

■02 

04 



26,049 

88,144 


9 


64,802 

411 

68 9 


•01 



lHl’oOl 

281,681 

182 

164 

197 

463,178 

8908 

00 8 

■04 

•03 

•04 


72^248 

49,184 

2 

282 


121,716 

69 4 

40 4 

•001 

•2 



22*661 

867 

1,596 

6 


26,110 

90 2 

34 

6 4 

•02 
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360 

t * 


601 

40 8 

69*2 



006 


14,697 

19,934 


16 

2 

34,549 

4 2* 3 

677 


04 


7,660 

6,042 



5 

13,613 

66 6 

44 4 



03 


9,019 

0,432 

16 



16,466 

68 3 

41 6 

1 

005 



10,466 

10,301 

636 

10 


21,313 

49 1 

48 4 ! 

2 6 



6,096 

10,014 




16,109 

37 8 

62 2 ’ 





11,868 

10,380 


4 


22,252 

63 3 

467 


02 


• 

1,021 

1 2,686 


26 


14,332 

1 1 '3 

88-5 


•2 l 


22,841 

13,864 

1 

79 


36,786 

62 09 

377 

•003 

2 

07 


48,690 

61,776 

33 

630 

”73 

101,201 

48 1 

61-2 1 

■ -03 

•6 


108,089 

170,736 


"1,812 

2,376 

283,013 

38 2 

60-3 


7 

8 


698,819 

703,766 

2,371 

3,068 

2,653 

1,310,667 

467 

637 

•2 

•2 

' 2 > 



63 
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The 65,670 Mahomcdans in this district may be divided 

Mahomedans. 

as below : — 



— 

Male*!. 

Females. 

• 

Total. 



Labbays 

Sheiks 

Syuds 

Pathana ... ••• ••• ••• 

Moghuls 

Other Mahomcdans ... 

299 

24,359 

3,651 

1,542 

352 

3,942 

268 

22,790 

3,294 

1,387 

362 

3,424 

507 

47,149 

6,945 

2,929 

714 

7,366 



Total ... 

34,145 

31,525 

65,670 



Occupation. 


Of the total malo population of 707,392, 69'9 per cent., 
or 494,532 souls, follow some employment, and are here' 
particularised: — 


Major Headings. 


1. Professional 

2. Domestic 

3. Commercial 

4. Agricultural 

5. Industrial 



G. Indefinite and non-produc- 
tive. 


Minor Headings. 


Government Civil Service 
Do. Military do. 

Loarned professions 
Minor do. 

Personal Service 
Traders... 

Conveyers 
Cultivators 
Dress 
Food 
Metals 
Construction 
Hooks 

Household goods 
Combustibles ... 
Laborers 
I Property 
Unproductive ... 


Total 


Number of Persons. 

Proportion to the 
Malo Population. 

1,579 

0*2 

1,216 

0-2 

2,159 

0-3 

6,967 

10 

32,171 

46 

90,261 

4-3 

758 

0T 

200,360 

28 3 

49,402 

70 

13,532 

1 9 

4,415 

0 6 

4,296 

06 

115 

002 

4,429 

07 

371 

005 

118,249 

167 

5,732 

0-8 

9,886 

14 

8,634 

12 

.| 494,532 

69-9 


Of Government Civil Servants, tho largest number, viz., 594, aro Vellalars, 
... . but there are also 309 Mahomcdans, 253 Brahmans, and 176 

(Jovorninout Civil . . , r r 

Survico. pariahs, and it may be hero mentioned that these lour 

Military. classes seem to form the bulk, pretty nearly, of Government 

officials. Of tho Military and Police, there are 272 VellAlars, about the same 

number of Pariahs, and 358 Mahomcdans. 

• 

Of tho nine thousand and odd people engaged in the learned and minor 
Lonmod and Minor professions, close on 7,000 are Brahmans, and 700 VelkUars. 
profoaioni. There are also some Satanis, Shepherds, Artisans, and 

Pariahs. Whether from lack of education, or some other cause, scarcely^ any 
Mahomcdans appear under this denomination. 


/ Of personal servants, one-third are washermen. There are a good many 
Shepherds, Vellalars, Barbers, and Pariahs. More than 
PortonmiBerv ar0 Mahomeduns. This generally warlike people, like the 

Kahatriyas, have in Nclloro turned their swords into ploughshares. Bather 
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No. Proportion. 

1. Government Servioe, Civil... 809 1 4 

g Do. Military 858 16 

3 ’ Personal Service 2,261) 10*1 

4. Trader# ... ••• ••• 1.018 4' 6 

5 Cultivators * ... 8,520 216 

6, Dres# 2,051 131 

7 . Laborer# * 8,028 8 ,V 8 

3 ver, spare all further analysis. 


more than GO per cent, of their number 
are described as cultivators anji laborers, 
while 13 per cent, engage in the industry 
of “ dress,” and 10 per cent, in personal 
service. The marginal table will, how- 


Trade does not engage the attention of a largo number of the people. Out, 


Traders. 


of tho 30,261 so occupied, nearly 18,000 aro Chetties, and 6,000 
Vellalars. 


Cultivators, as usual, form the bulk of tho busy population. They number 
28 per cent, of the males, and aro headed by tho Vellalar 
Cultivators. casto, 77*3 per cent, of whoso male population, above tho age 

of twelve years, follow their ancestral calling. Tho Idaiyars also are a powerful 
minority. The results, however, will be more satisfactorily obtained by compar- 
ing the two following tables, the first showing the castes from which tho culti- 
vators are, with one or two trifling exceptions, recruited, and their proportions 
to the number of their males above 10, and the second their proportions with 
reforence to tho total engaged in cultivation. 


1. Brahmans 

2. Kshatriyas 
3 Vell&lars 

4, Idaiyars 

5. Vaunians 

0. Sembadavans 
7. Shau&ns... 



Mali’s, <»xclunivo 
of Cluldirn j 

! 

Numbor m^ii^rd! 
in Cultivation ] 

Proportion 


(10 ytvti h) 

1 




24,274 

8,051) 

35 0 


4,393 

3,530 

80 3 


167,770 

123,702 

773 


43,0ft l 

21,702 

43 ‘ft 


4,31)7 

2,008 

47 0 


5,031 

1 ,025 

31 2 


7,430 

2,0 44 

‘>70 

Total ... 

257,051 

169,750 

05*9 

1 


1. Velldlars 

2. Idaiyars 

3. Pariahs 

4. Brahmans 

5. Mahomedana 


Number of 
Portions. 

Proportion. 

129,762 

64“ 7 

21,762 

10-8 

12,905 

8,659 

6*1 

4*3 

5,520 

27 


G. Kshatriyas 

7. Chetties 

8 . Vanuiau8 
0 Sh&n&nB 


Number of 
P» r«oiiH. 

. 3, 

. 2,197 
. 2,008 
. 2,044 


Proportion. 

17 
H 
10 
1 0 


Of tho persona (40,000) engaged in this industry, more than 34,000 aro 
. Pariahs, and most of these aro workers in leather. Weavers, 
Dr ®“* ag j s usual, muster strong, as out of their 18,071 males of all 

ages, 10,604 are classed under this heading. There are, likewise 2.U51 Maho- 
raedans, fnost of whom aro probably tailors. 

Of 13,532 males who deal in food, 5,205 are Shepherds, 3,152 toddy-drawers, 
2,291 Vell&lars, and only 1,315 Fishermen. A large propor- 
^ tion of these latter must live by other moans, as a reference 

to the table of castes shows that they number 8,305 males of all ages. 


The metal-workers aro an insignificant unit in the population, only 4,M5 
* are thus classed, and all but 80 aro of the artisan caste ; and 

x.tai. & oonitruction. ^ 0 f t h e total number of constructors aro also artisans, 

the industry of males of this caste is pretty well accounted for. 
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Household gpodg. 


The furnishing of pots and other household goodi 
employs 4,429 people, 76 per cent., or 3,380 of whom, an 


potters. 

* 

Of the 118,249 males classed aa laborers, the following 


L&h0ftm ’ castes form the bulk : — 

Number. 

Proportion. 

Vell/tlars 

... 22,129 

18-7 

Idaiyars ... 

... 18,950 

11*8 

Others 

... 21,780 

18*2 

Pariahs ... ... 

... 40,731 

844 

Mahomedans 

... 8,028 

6'7 


Property supports 5,732 males, 3,541, or 61 por cent, of whom, are Bfah-. 

mans. The Pariahs, however, comes manfully to the front 
Troporty. under this heading, for 823 property-holders own that lowly 

origin, and there aro 338 Ybllalars. 


Out of the ontire population of the district, numbering 1,376,811 souls, only 
4 per cent., or 55,588 persons, are shown to be able to read and 
instruction. write. 453 of these were females, or in the proportion of 8 

females to overy 1,000 males. The numbers as regards Hindus, Mahomedans, 
and Christians are given below, showing tho percentage of instructed in each 
nationality, by which it will be soon that the Mahomedans of Nellore are very 
ignorant. 




Mahomedans 
Europeans and Eurasians 
Nativo Christians 
Others 



Gross Popula- 
tion. 

Number able to 
read and writ©. 

Proportion. 


1,308,014 

53,398 

41 


65,670 

1,801 

2*7 


359 

188 

524 


2,653 

188 

7 1 


115 

13 

11-8 

Total ... 

1,376,811 

55,588 



„ 






CUDDAPAH. 

This .district, although in most parts well clovated above the sea, is, 
during thcT months of April and May, afflicted with intense 

Cllmato and politi- e r J ’ . . . . . 

cai division*. _ heat, so that the mountains seem aglow with living fire. 

It covers an area of 8,367 square miles, and comprises 11 taluqs, but do 
zemindaries. Its only Municipal town bears tho same name as the district, vie., 
Cuddapab. # 

/ The discrepancies between tho Collector’s population report and the census 
results are not great, being within the margin allowed, viz IT* 
c.&*q< result.. 1 per cent. The total number of people according to the 

ropuiojion tsd honoo*. g nft j tabulation was 1,351,194, and of housos 339,063. 
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Of these houses, 14,662, or 4 per cent,, were uninhabited. The bulk, as is 
usual, aro thatched, or 85*2 per cent, of the whole, but a 
considerable minority, viz., 13*8 per cent., aro terraced. Qnly 
;*4 per cent, are tiled, and the remainder are not described. Tho average 
lumber of inhabitants in the terraced buildings was 5*3, in the tiled 4* t, and in 
he thatched 4*0. The following table gives the average number of occupants 
u a house in each tahiq 


Tiiliuj* 


[ Cuddapah... 

! Voilpdd ... 

! Pullampot 

\ Kadiri ... 

• MaJnapalli 
I Hayaclidti... 

Jftiimlanuidugu ... • 

Pullivendla ... 

Proddatur 

j Badwail ... ... 

Sidliout 

Total ... 


A\ P.IUM Nl MHI It 

O y l*b If-ONS To K At II Ol 

I UK 

V 

j 

Imi 

ri 

AMI n 1 > Hot 

" 1 

s 

2 

*3 1 

O 

H 

H 

H 

'>-> i 

H 

5 5 

4 3 

3 y 

C 2 

4 2 

4 0 

5 y 

7) 7 

... 

7, 0 

3 0 

r. » 

• m 

. 2-0 

2 t 

r, 7 

# 5 .3 

4 0 

4 y 

4-2 

4 2 

3 0 

4'0 i 

3 1 

4 0 

l r» 

47 

3 7 

3-7 

3 / 

03 

1*3 

4 4 

| 12 5 1 

7, t 

49 


* 7,0 

i 

! 5 o 

5*5 


4 1 

1 7*5 

3 2 

4*2 


4 8 

| 4*3 

17 

51 

5 0 

5 3 


o 4 

5*3 

4 i 

1 

o 

i 

r 7J 


The increase in the population since 18G0-G7 is 18 per cent., and this 

increase universally obtained more or less in all the taliujs, 
lncroMG of population ^ ^ ^ ^ Tho proportio|1 is t OO J.igll for ^ 

a normal increase, and the inference remains that the former census was 
imperfect. 


Tulncp*. 


Cuddapah 

Voilpdd 

Pullampet 

Kadiri . . . 

Madanapalli 

RAyacboti 

Jamalaroadugu 

Pullivendla 

Proddatur 

Badwail ... 

Sidhout ... 


Total 


Population an 



1 

j>< i ( juin([ui'ii- 
mal Returns 

Population of 
| u T 1 

Inm’itso 

IVn ^-nt *t oi 

Int 1 ram 1 , 

of ImihIv 

1 o / 1 . 


1270 (1800-07). 




140,500 

103,013 

10,447 

11 2 

128,003 

145,591 

17,498 

13 7 

114,790 

1 15,18° 

30,384 

20-5 

110,119 

1 10,948 

21,829 

21 4 

113,7,11 

135.408 

21,957 

19*3 

105,186 

128,102 

22,970 

21 B 

97,324 

1 09,905 

12,041 

130 

95,512 

1 1 0,405 

14,893 

15 G 

85,480 

102,744 

17,27*8 

* 20‘2 

75,224 

03,051 

17,827 

23 7 

00,942 

70,007 

9,725 

14 5 

1,144,759 

1,351,194 

j 200,435 

180 


Another table shows the people arranged under the headings of sex, and as 
i nn i, children and adults in each taluq. Tho figures are so dear 
****** that they call for no remark, save that the percentage oi 

females 'to males is low (only 95 to 100). The enumerators on a future occa- 
sion will need special care in their selection. The village accountants vn this 
district are all Brahmans. 
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3 


S 


a 


i 


a 
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•'fi.Hlll 

2 .>.92 1 

■Ml, BOB 

07,204 

82,820’ 80.188 

1 1 1,227; 

18,220 
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•• 
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163,013 

•»o,3 i,V 

22,828 

48,295 

IS J 2.1 

71,010, 70,901 

130, 000 1 

9,064 

22 



145,591 

*M <i 1 

2 1 ,299 

49,953 

19,310 

71,000 70,010 

1 37,770 

7,370 

27 
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145,180 
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Hi ,407 

41, H00 

72,003i OS, 200 

130.800 

10,031 
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9 

140,948 

22,0MB 

1 1,7 IB 

■11.277 

09,102' 00,31)0 

P27,02Bi 

7,70)3 

50 


21 

135,408 

" ».D u; 

1 0,7 0 

43,360 

12,1 10 

00,300 01 ,So0 
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11,078 
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jo.270 1 
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07,281 03,121 
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8 


P2 

110,405 

102,744 

17,51 1 
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3I.080 1 35,381 

02,22 1 1 00,020 

89,830’ 
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I8,007l 11.98 f 

80,407, 

6,070) 

i 90S 



93.051 

1 2,889; 

1 1,182 

26,36 1] 20,200 

39,200 37,117 

7*2,107 1 

4,190 

10 

1 


70,067 


205,331 

100,070 

102, 10o| 003, 100 007,791 1 

,.2'm, 

103,070 

4,973 

j 4 

221 1,351,194 
1 


A moil)' 


the Hindus the Avo great, sects of Vishmmiites and Sivaites are 
nearly balanced as this table shows. It may bo remarked, 
however, that in two taluqs, viz., l’ullampctr and Madanapalli, 
lb,, former greatly predominated. 


II imluH. 


VislumvftitfH .. 
Sivaitcs 
1 an gamuts 

OthtT Hindus 


Numliir. 

025,306 

010,078 

2,478 

3,855 

Total ... 1,242,217 



100 


Of the Mahomeduns, nearly 91 per cent, are Sconces. A glance at the 
^ abstract, below will show the various proportions of their 

Mnhoimdiuts 

sects : — 



Number. 

Proportion 

Snonors 

14,1:17 

5,047 

• 90*8 

Shins .. . . 

4-9 

Walt n his .. 

4 

0004 

O thcr Mnhomvdjms ... 

4,488 

4-3 


Total ... 103,670 

100 


Of Buddhists or Jains there were but 4 in the whole dis- 

IliuldlmUa nr .Inins . , 

met. 

Of the 1,073 Christians, 4,608 are natives,* nearly all of 
<■ loisimns whom are Pariahs. Protestant Missions have made tlio most 


progress in^this district. 


1 

1 , 




Homan 

Pat Oolite. 

Protestants. 

Total. . 

1 Kuropoans 




6 

85 

91 

1 Kunisians 




31 

80 

1H 

! Native Christians 




719 

3,889 

I 4,608 

j Others 

1 0 



! 

121 

42 

; i63 

* 

4 

j 



'total 

877 

4,090 

4,9» .. 


Fpr minute particulars as to the proportions of people of each persuasibtt 
to be found in the various taluqs, the reader is referred to the next table. 
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Tuluqa. 


Cuildiipah . • 
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Pullumprt . . 
Kiulin 

Madtinapnlli. 
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<lugu 
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jProd<fut(ir . 
Radwiul 
Sidlioiit 

Total . 


Caatoa. 


•10*07 
55‘8 
(50 7 
4H *5 
08 l 
Id 2 
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4 2' 3 
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40 08 
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Hindis. 
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CllUISTIANS. 
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Castes.— The Hindu population is arranged in (lio f<>f- 
. lowing divisions, tlio rospoctive numbers of wliicli are given. 


1. Brahmans (Priests) 

2. Kshatriyas (Warriors) ... 

3. Chct.ties (Traders) 

4. Vellalars (Cultivators) ... 

5. Idaiyara (Shepherds) ... 
G. Kammalan (Artisans) ... 

7. Kanakkan (Writers) 

8. Kaikalar (Weavers) 

9. Vaiinian (Laborers) 

10. Kusavan (Potters) 

11. Satani (Mixed Castes) ... 

12. Sembadavan (Fishermen) 

13. Shanan (Toddy -drawers) 

14. Ambattan (Barbers) 

15. Vannan (Washermen) ... 

16. Others 

17. Pariahs 

• 

Total ... 


I 



ProlMillinll 1 

1 •» tho 

Plopolll..,! 
In ill*' 

Muirs ; 

l’Ylllillrrt. 

Tnl.ll. 

Nuiilhri of | 
Krill lit H to j 

Hindu 1‘opul 

1 

1 



UK) M lilts. j 

llMl 

15,470 

15,483 

30,903 

10008 

2 5 

9,41)3 

8,681 

18,177 

1)1*5 

1 5 

21,271 

20,631 

■t 1 ,902 

97 0 

34 

279,108 

264,325 

043.128 

9605 

43 6 

53,904 

52,400 

100,30 1 

97 1 

8 5 

7,9 1 8 

7,8550 

10,70 1 

99*0 

x 13 
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91 

198 

85*4 

0 01 

.13, :*7't i 

31,097 

j 00,071 

93 3 
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70 1 

! 801 
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1009 

O 1 
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1 o 
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17,925 
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23,200 

1 22,719 

45,974 
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3 7 
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95*7 

0 8 

0 102 
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1 7,690 

94*4 

1 1 

1(5,122 
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31,472 

95 '2 

2 6 

04,89(5 

01,021 
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1 9 1 04 

8 5 
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| 91*02 

1 1*5 

038, (109 

j 008,200 

j 1,240,929 
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Sexes. 


Before proceeding to an analysis of the castes, it is significant to note that 
only in the highest and the mixed castes do the women exceed 
the men in number, that is, among tho Brahmans and Satani'*, 
or temple worshippers. Tho Vannians, who are scarcely at all represented in 
this district, also return 7 more females than males. 

The cultivating castes bore known as Kupfix or Rrclibx comprise nearly half 

the population, and then come the Pariahs. Brahmans are not 

\ gQ nuiuurous as in many other districts, whilo Writers are ■> < ry 

few indeed. Of the 279,103 Vcllalar males, 69 per cent, follow some employ* 
ment, and that employment with 54-9 per cent, of them is cultivation. 7'4 of 
their poor follow the samo occupation, but as laborers, .while 3 per ccyt. are 
servahts, and 1 per cent, traders. 
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Woavorn 


llralinmim. 


The Idaiyars, though properly speaking a pastoral caste, follow the plough 
in Cuddapali. G9 per cent, of their males aro employed, 30 
per cent, of whom cultivate the land, 15*5 are laborers, and 
only 15’9 sell milk and butter, *5 per cent, of them are in trade. 

Weavers muster pretty strongly in Cuddapah, which district indeed is rather 
noted for a stout description of check. Of their males, 68 per 
cent, are employed, 51 percent, of whom stick to their caste 
occupation, the rest are mostly cultivators and laborers. 

Of the Brahmans, close on 21 per cent, own property, 22‘5 percent, follow 
the learned and minor professions, 5*8 per cent, aro domestic 
servants, 2‘G per cent, aro in Government employ, and 2 per 
cent, are mendicants. 

77 per cent, of the Kshatriya males aro employed, 

Warrior clusw iii •in*' 

nearly all ot whom are cultivators and laborers, with 8 ‘4 in 
domestic service, and 2*7 who subsist on their own property. 

Of the 8 1*1 percent, of the Ohetty males who are employed, 526 per cent. 

aro Inmit fu)c. traders, and 20 per cent, cultivate. This caste 
must accustom their children early to habit$ of industry to bo 
able to report, less than 1G per cent, of their number of males as unemployed. 
The fishermen and hunting castes have to seek other means of living in this 
inland district. They aro cultivators and laborers, as well 
as hunters. Only 1*6 per cent, of them appear under tho 

heading “ Food.” 

The Pariahs form 14*5 per cent, of tho whole Hindu population. Out of their 
69 per cent, who are employed, 20 per cent, aro laborers, 9*5 per 
cent, cultivate, 14*7 are engaged in dress, and nearly 9 per 
cent, an^servants. A few have private means, or 3 per cent, of their total. 

* Tho subjoined table gives the number following each religious persuasion, 
under each ot the Hindu Pastes. It is curious to note how constantly the 
Brahmans and some other castes are returned by a majority as 8 1 \ A worshippers, 
while Kshatriyas are as constantly shown to be chiefly Vishnavaites. 
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Ibhonidui- 


Mahomedans aro classified in the annexod order, and in 
this distriot are numorous. 


— 

Males. 

Females, 

Total. 

* 

LabbayB 

29 

21 

50 

Arabs 

1 


1 

Sheiks 

35,003 

81,828 

66,831 

Syuds 

5,(365 

4,989 

10,654 

Patbans 

4,557 

4,123 

8,680 

Moghuls ... 

084 

641 

1,825 

Other Mahomedans 

8,498 

7,637 

16,135 

Total ... 

54,437 

49,239 

103,676 


. Of theso 103,670 Mahomedans, the males numbered 54,437, or in tho pro- 
portion of 100 men to 00 women. Tho latter were very indifferently consused 
in this district. The Sheiks form 0 k 5 per cent, of their total, and aro largely 
engaged in cultivation, and as laborers. . , > 

Out of the 693,400 males of all classes in this district, 09‘4 per cent, aro 
employed in sorao wa f or other. Tho numbers engagod in 
each avocation arc entered below 


Oooap&tion. 


Major Headings. 


j Professional 

Domestic ... 

Commercial 

Agricultural 

Industrial ... 


Indefinite and 
duotivo ... 


i 

-1 

-< 


non-pro- 




Minor Headings. 


Government Service (Civil) 

Do. (Military) 
Learned Professions .. 

Minor do. 

Personal Service 

Traders 

Conveyers 

Cultivators 

Dress 

Food 

Metals ... 

Construction ... 

Hooks ... 

Household Goods 

Combustibles 

Laborers 
•’roperty 

Unproductive ... 

Others ... 


Total 


Number of 
Person h. 


1,51)8 

1,001 

I, 131) 
4,094 

39,838 

2:3,201 

777 

222,557 

35,404 

12,098 

3,035 

3,00(3 

88 

3,381 

51G 

99,830 

II, 094 
7,572 
8,892 

481,044 


Government omploy heads tho list, and entertains, in its civil branch, 403 
Ow.mm.nt Service. Brahmans, 430 Vellalars, 280 Pariahs, and 255 Mahomedans. 
civil »nd MWury. j tg Military and polico servants aro chiofly recruited from 
Among tbo Vellalars, Hunters (who in this district, it will bo remembered, aro 
classed with iishermon), Mussulmans, and Pariahs, thus : 

VelWars ... _ 

* Hunters . . ' 352 

Mussulmans 233 

s Pariahs 2 ® 2 , 

' Of the learned professions 67 per cent, are Brahmans, and of tho minor 

professions 57 per cent, belong to the same caste. VeMlars 

are the next most numerous caste under this heading. 

^ 65 . 
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Poraonal Service. 

1. Washermen 

2. Voll&lara # 

3. Pariahs 

4. Harbors 

5 Mahomed an a 


Total 


Trad6ra. 


' Of tho 39,838 males engaged in personal ser- 

.” »!i88 v i CCt the castes notod in tho margin contribute the 

... 3,010 

... 2 ,ur,o largest percentage. fc 

... 31 

The commercial clement has Clictties for the moiety of its 
number, but there are 3,911 Vellalars and 3,377 Mahomedans. 


Cultivation. 


Vell/ilars ... ... • - 

153,183 

I (buy lira (Shepherds) 

] il,208 

Pariahs 

8,02 L 

Mahotnedfinn ... • • 

8, 100 

ItaHtha or Hoy a (lluntotn) 

7,101 

Kshatriyau 

5,000 

(.’hot turn 

4,377 

Weavers ... 

1,005 

Slmiiars ... 

1,427 

Hutums 

1,300 

Urahiriaus... 

1,102 


Cultivation of the land employs 32 per cent, of 
the male inhabitants, and as some may like to see 
from what classes they are drawn ; the marginal note 
gives tho castes which mostly engage in cultiva- 
tion. 


Industrial. 


Industrial pursuits absorb 8- 1 percent, of the total number of males, or 
.W,191 *onls. Of theso 35,401 deal in dress, nearly half of 
whom are Weavers, and 12,794 are Pariahs. The food-supply 
is kept up mainly by the shepherds, but there are a good many Vellalars also. 

Tho workers in metals do not appear numerous, only 3,035 so roturn them- 
selves, of whom 2,514 are of the Artisan caste. Of the 
dealers in household goods about two-thirds are potters. 

99,830 males arc coolies, or laborers, and their numbers 
are drawn chiefly from theso castes, viz. : — 


Artisan* Hud Potters. 


Laborers 


Vellalars ... 

Pariahs 

^ Others (Hindus) ... 
Mahomedans 
Id.iiyars ... 

Fisherman caste, or Hunters 
Weavers 


20,GG8 
2d, 952 
17,776 
14,352* 
8,355 
5,034 
3,025 


Of tho 11,700 property-holders, 3,703 aro Brahmans, and nearly the same 
number are Pariahs. There aro also 1,411 wealthy Yelldlars, 
rroporly ' and 729 Mahomedans. 

Tho educated males amounted to 13,435, and tho females to 744. Both 
irifyles and females are arranged in the following divisions. — 1 
The Native Christians of this district aro better taught than 


Education 


any other class of Native's. 


* 

Population 

Number able to 
it'ad and write. 

Percentage 

Population. 


« 

llimlus ... 

Mahomedans 

KuropeunB and Eurasians 

Native ( -bristiaiia 

1,212,317 

103,076 

‘305 

4,008 

41,133 

2,348 

115 

459 

8-3 

2*3 

31’5 

100 

* 

lti'ddtliHtS 

Others 

t 

224 

* 124 

55-4 . 


Total ... 

1,351,194 

44,179 

3-3 

% 


i 
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BELLARY. 

The district comprises an area of 11,007 square miles, and includes 15 

Poiitio&i division®. taluc l s > besides tlio small Stato of Sundur, which measures 
about 140 squaro miles. It has no fewer than four MuroGpa! 
towns, viz., Bellary, Adoni, Gooty, and Anantapore. ~ 


The population and houses, according to tho Census of 1871, numbered 
inore»«e in the popo. of tho former 1,008,000, and of the latter 351,943, which com- 
of 1866-67. pared with tho compulation of 18(kh(h, shows tho people to 

have increased by 27 percent, in Bellary, and CJooty by so much as 40 per cent., 
in &vo other taluqs by 40 and 30 per cent. These figures probably indicate an 
imperfect enumeration of the people at the former census. 


Tho annexed table shows tho comparative inereaso of population in each 
taluq. , 


Taluqrt. 


I Bellary 
I Adoni 
Gooty 

Aimntapur .. 

llospct 

Kudligi 

Huvanhadgali 

Harpatihalli .. 

A'lur 

Tadpatry 

Raidroog 

Dharmavaram 

Penuakondah 

Hindoopur 

Madakaaera ... 

Sundur Stato... 


1'opulutlon us 
p< i (iuni<|ui nniitl 

1 V< lul US of 

1 H6t)-(>7. 


i ] '29, <127 

IS 2,2U 

52,017 

40 G 


];);i,H29 

ih 1,583 

41,051 

30 0 


n>n,i2i 

1 1 1,5(18 

4.1,117 

402 


80,n. r >2 

10:2,71)1 

17,700 

2 <oS 


71, t:U 

93,42 t 

18,003 

25 5 


71,217 

93,22 8 

10,011 

25 0 


73.915 

8:*, 5 H 

15,:, 03 

21 0 

| o2,m;o 

85, 7-MI 

22,-00 

30 4. 

73 shG 

‘is, 2 ;o 

21,314 

32 0 


105,385 

117211 

11. *20 

*112 


(>r>, 

87,770 

22,520 

341 i 


oo,28i 


2 1,32 4 

25 3 


75, too 

H», 7 51 

13, 2. '1 

17 0 ! 


71,078 

87,' 05 

15, m| 7 

22 1 

!!! 

go,5o2 

70,158 

18, H00 

311 


13,ogo 

1 1,001) 

1,030 

11 8 

Total ... 

1,304,908 

; ],0o8,<00 

303,008 

27 8 


Population 
nulling to tho 

InrroaM*. 

15 rmitugn of 

I IIM1S of 1 H7 1 


I IH Tt’ltM*. 


Of the 351,943 houses, 10 per cent., or 35,250, arc uninhabited. Only 5,853 
persons are returned as houseless, probably travellers or 
Homm ' . beggars. The stylo of the houses seems at first sight infinitely 
uperior to those in roost of the districts hitherto analysed, *>8'8 per cent, of the 
Toss number being “terraced,” and tho remainder, with a fractional, exception, 
hatched. 


It would be premature, however, to imagine them to indicate? a greater 
amount of wealth, nor need tho picture of a brick and mortar 
Ds^iription cottage arise before the mind’s eye. “ Terraced ” houses in this 

istrict are due to the nature of the surroundings. The plains are wide and devoid 
f shelter. Trees are scarce, and the winds are apt to blow with great severity % 
Inder such circumstances, thatch, which in this ccytntry consists cf dried palm 
saves or straw, would be useless, and accordingly the dried mud huts have 
flat mud roof, which offers nothing for the wind to carry' off. They must cover 
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more ground, however, than the ordinary run of thatched huts* for the 
Avorago number of num ^ cr °f inhabitants to a house is rather high in this 
inhabitants. district, and averages 5*3, ranging in different taluqs from 

7*7 down to 4*2. Tho table given below shows these statistics in detail : — 


• . 

Aveuagb Number of Persons 

TO EACH DESCRIPTION 

L 5 


of Houses. 



Taluqs. 



— 

— 



Terraced. 

Tiled. 

Tliatchod. 

Unknown. 

Total. 

Hollary 

5‘5 

4 1 

47 

57 

54 

Adoni 

5 -7 

50 

4‘2 

5*9 

5*5 

Gouty ... ••• 

5 5 

9 0 

5 7 

G*0 

5*6 

Auantupur 

5 8 

8 0 

5-0 

91 

5-5 

Ifospct 

4 9 


4 1 

7*5 

4r7 

Kudligi 

5*4 

5*5 

47 

12 3 

5*2 

i luvanlmdpili 

4 2 


,vo 


42 

Hurpanlmlli .. ... . . 

5 4 

8*3 

5*4 

14*0 

5*4 

'Alar % 

(>*1 

... 

4-8 

49-8 

G-3 

Tadpatry ... *••• 

5-9 

11 0 

2 8 

127 

4-6 

Kaidroogr ... •»* ... ... * ... 

5*5 


53 

120 

5*5 

Dharmavnram 

5*5 

(Vo 

5-0 

12-4 

5-3 

lVnnakondah 

5 5 

8 9 

5*1 

10 3 

5*3 

Hindoopur . . 

5-t 


4‘5 


4*9 

Madakasura 

54 

54 

4 7 

4 2 

53 

Sumlur Stato 

1 3 G 

8*2 

48 

... 

77 

Total ... 

55 

5 3 

47 

9*8 

5*3 

. ... 
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Tho following table contains particulars of tho population 
Partievj'ara of popn. as ( /0 its division into children and adults, and under the 
various religious headings : — 


IloUSLS POPULATION. 
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*7 
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$ 
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« 

O 
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n 


6 


5 

H 

Unlliiry 


1.212 

.17. Hi | 

•n, r i(,7 

2H.M7 

00,122 


Vl,7(lH 

03, MHO 

88,35’ 

l r i3,flH3 

24,110 

4,208 

144 


1824*44 

Admit 

32,-1 us 

1,1.0 

37, (.31 

.n.s’.H 

2 '.HOI) 

:.7,i 12 


r )H, 107 

‘11,200 

8H.20.1’ 1 '.0,01(1 

22,301 

106 

2 

23 

181,533 

llooty 

: \: 

l.Ki.e, 2/,«02 

•2l.(>i l 

2I,1hh 

r >o,'>i>; 


18,142 

75.23- 

0,3.10 132,001 

1 1,270 

209 

2 

1 

144,563 

Anunhijnlr 


1,001 

4. 20,171 

lS.k,', 

1 li,0H7 

31.1.7 0 


:n m 

.Vt'..n 40.22H 

DU. IM 

(1,087 

: 223 


1 

102,781 

Mnipi't 

io,;ih 

•j.'.’Hr 

7 J2,02‘i 

17, (UH 

11.27/ 

3o,'»l)7 


31.) 12 

I7.l»0% 

4 5,8 1 0 H4.0H1 

0.3-21 4 

15 

93,424 

K .jilluii 

lH.o ,*» •.’..lit%| 

lli.H ,2 

1 1.MMI 

30,100, 

31,011 

47,3>U 4>.H77 

• 00.7 '.1 

2,4443 

1 

80 


93^2* 

llu\ anli nl ' ilt 

2<t." M 

2,7 21 

2 l.Ol.l 

10.171 

1 1 707 

2), .11. 


30,20) 

4 5,531 

1 1 ,002 

81,1 IS 

5.248 

84 


58 

89^38 

lint p uiludli 

1 \(>it 


1 1.0(11 

27.701 


27.H21 

13.017 

41 ,7 h'- 

80,03.5 

4,(-P2 

9 

123 


M,72f 

A lit r 

1 ’>,i>/ * 

l. >21 

17.200 

1I.I.W 

1 1 ,300 

3(1.11 1 

3 >.782 

M.0.V„ 

■ -47,170 

, 80,‘KJl) 

7,040 

321 



98^*3 

1 .taln.itt y 

J ,.IU 

2,2 .1 

j; .».•* t 

2I,U-'I 

. 17.040 

3H,77«>! 

3-),32il 

50,04' 

, /.7,2'ir 

loo, ns 

11.020 

44 



117,311 

Kitnlt <■■>< 

l<i, IHtH 

1.2 .1 

i ) :i >■ 

1\7hu! 12,-171 

30.1 lo| 

2H.H70 

, 15.03H 

•41.HU 

1 83,111 

4,4,38 

5, 2 


87,771 

IMnu iiun ir tm • 

•„* 

2. OS' 

I 21.07- 

20, |0’ 

17,007 

12, OHO 

.10, Mil 

1.3,005 

A7, M)i lift, ISA 

4,087 

60 


190,313 

iVimuknniliili 


i.'HH l‘», »l'l 

1 ».V<U 

Y 13,1. >3 

30,1 7 h| 

•2H,OtO 

! 4(1. 1H-. 

42,57. 

83,174 

ft, .572 

8 



38,754 

1 Imtlnujulr 

IT./'t, 

1.71 

|o.>ll 

t 

1 11,1’vO 

2 *,H 10] 

20,22(1 

1 4'i, 200 4 2, 00' 

82,015 

4,031 


16 


87,393 

M H'liik 'Lift ■» 

1 N.O > 

2.(tH'i| J7 u. 

li. n« 

12. ‘11 

toil 

20,07 i 

1 10.H1H 38,620 77,207 

2.230 2 

S 

ft 

79,453 

Suttdtir Suto 

% 

!,')» 

, 2 1 Ij J.lt. 

, 2.7 2. 

j 2, K10 

4,Sl2j 

A ,01)3 

1 

7,40. 

12,837 

| 2,117 

I 1ft 

27 

14,994 

Total 

J 31ti,l.'.U U.,2 *0j 3U,0-|^ 2'»1».«77 

j 2') .,0V 

j ftOO.SOflj 

5VJ.77 r 860.171 807, SIS 1,531,223 

! i 

127,783 

1 5,545 

337 

128 



Bellary is one of tho districts which presents the greatest discrepancy 
go ^ a between tho numbers of the sexes, and this obtains in evory 

t caste or race, without exception. The employment of Qrahv 

man enumerators has much to say to this inefficient counting of tho sexes. The- ^ 
results show only 93 0 females to every 100 males, and there can bo no question „ 
* that the enumeration was badly conducted in this district. 
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'Of the total population, l,o34,223, or 92 per cont., were Hindus, 127,783, 
or 7-0, Mahomcdans, a fraction of 0-2 per cent. Native 
Beli * ion - Christians, and fewer still, or 2,191, were Europeans and 

Eurasians. 

The number of Hindus belonging to each of the three great sects are hero 
abstracted. It will be seen that the Sivaites now for, the 
Hind “- first time head the list. Lingayels are also numerous, as niigtr _ 

be expected from the geographical origin and distribution oi the sect. 



No. of Pomona. 

Proportions, 

SivaitcH ... 

7 4 7,777 

48-7 

Vishnavuitos 

712,215 

40 4 * 

Liugayets 

Other Hindus 

r* 7,410 

:t-s 

10,821 

11 


Total ... 1 , 534,223 

100 


* • 

• 


Amon" the Mahomedans there has been an' increase of 30 per cent, since 
_ the last census, duo probably to an inefficient counting on a 
* Hahomod&ng. * formor occas ion. They are classed as follows 



No of PrrunnR. 
120,880 

2 47)11 

Proportion 

010 

Soonccs 

] o 

Shias 

58 

.1,807 

0 01 

Wahabis ... ••• 

CO 

Other Mahomedans 

127,788 

100 


Christiana. 


Details concerning the Christians aro shown 


below : — 



ProtruUnH. 

Roman I 

CdtholliH. 

Total. 


021 

290 

1,217 

Europeans 

788 

2tl 

97 i 

Eurasian** ... 

rAfi 

2,848 

3,851 

Native Christians 





Total ... 

j 2,100 

3,885 

5,515 


It will be seen that the Homan Catholics aro as 3 to 2 Protestants in 
T . j ast support but one mission, which is stationed at 

- - 

veneration. 

. There were only 327 Jain* in the district, so entirely 
J*fc». bas this before-time dominant religion become a cree o 

the past. , 

* The next table gives the population under the head of religion in each 
taluq of the district. C6 
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DISTRICT STATISTICS, 


Tsluqs. 




TLlkry 
Adorn . 
(looty 
Aimntfipur 

H OMJM 't 

K 

lIuvHuhiukiili 
I fin punhiilh 
Aim 

Tudputiy 

Uuidroo# 

I hirmuvuium . 
I’ciinukomlii 
1 liiulimpur 
M idukuMOi.v . 
Suudut State 


II IN DVB. 


Mahomkdans. 


I A 

1 '/■) 


A 

5 


Total 



395 

07 0 

i 

•7 ! 

2 7 

911 

2 l 

1 

.. 1 3 0 

24-9 

701 

83-3 

16-7 




31 0 

07 0 

7-9 1 

•07 

99 9 



•09 

20-4 

73-0 

100-0 

. . 




3.0 9 

010 

01 

01 

82-7 

• 2 

•2 

1G 9 

34-02 

GO’O 

90-0 

9-4 




61 8 

38 2 

•03' 

•002 

99 ’2 

•0 


•3 


1000 

1000 





30 7 

00 2 

7*7 | 

1 0 

91-2 

0 3 


3 0 


1000 






42 9 

27 3 

24 0 : 

5 3 

90 7 

4 0 

•3 

01 


100 0 






21 2 

78-0 

1 

‘2 

90 0 

4‘0 . . 


4 8 

90 2 






3H7 

39 7 

16 8 : 

4 8 

94 0 

10 . . 

4'9 

00-7 

333 






41-0 

09 0 



100-0 

. | .. 


00 7 

33 3 

80 08 

14*9 




00' 4 

49 0 

•03 

■02 

98 3 

12 l .. 

•0 

10-7 

83-3 

21*9 

78*1 

/ ^ 



03-3 

40'1 

l 1 

1 2 

88 9 

13 1.. 

9*8 


100-0 



• : 



40 9 

03-8 


•08 

93 6 

so l 

39 

lV‘2 

82-8 

1000 





74 8 

23 7 

i i 

1 1 

92 7 

18 ! .. 

2 1 0 

42’9 

07'1 

100-0 





. 77 2 

22 7 

i 

08 

92 3 

3 1 

! -oo 

1-3 








06 2 

32 8 

* i 

•02 

93 8 

i ;i . . 

T9 


100-0 

100*0 




• 

13 y 

07 o 

: • 

i 

% 


92 02 

8 0 | . . 


33-3 

0G‘7 






40 4 

1 487 

1 

3 8| 11 

91 0 

1 9 

•04> 3 4 

! 1 

24 0 

70 0 

84-9 

1609 




ChRISTLAKS. 




Europeans 
and Eura- 
sians. 


6 
§ « 
la 


4 


Natives. 


A 

5 

3 

I ® 


Other*. 



Canto 


Under the four great castes the Hindus range thomselves as follows, and 
prove how small an item in this district those styled “ the 
twice-born ” are 


— 

Mules. 

Fomalos. 

Total. 

Proportion of 
Number of 
Females to 
100 Males. 

Proportion 
to tho 
Hindu 
Population. 

llriilnniinH ... 

18,001 

17,084 

35,088 

94 9 

2*3 

Krthatnya* 

2,7(>3 1 

2,018 

5,411 

05 9 

0*4 

Vaisvu'i (I'hotlios) .. ... 

15,398 

i:t,720 

20,118 

801 

1*9 

SuilruH 

755,788 

712 , m 

1,408,287 

94-3 

95*4 


791,953 1 

745,051 

1,537,004 

94-2 

100 


Qf the Brahmans a rather large number aro employed in Government 
service, but the bulk of them are cultivators. The following 

DraUmam. ^ 

employments engage the attention of most of the 10,064 per- 
i-HHis of tliia caste who are occupied : — • 


( Cultivators ... ... 


3,3 i3 

Learned and Minor Professions.!. 

... ... 

2,953 

Property ... 

... ... 

954 

(lovornincnt Sorvicf ... 

... ... 

836 

Personal Service... 

* • * . . 

760 

Unproductive ... ... 


534 


Tho Kshutriyus form a mere handful of the people, and, as out of the 
K.AtrijM 1,670 who are occupied, 920 are agriculturists and laborer#,. 

, and only 67 come under the heading “Military,” while 160 

of their number trade, they can hardly bo termed in this district a caste. of 
•warriors. 
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'The Chettiea are beat known as Komatiea in Bellary, and are not very 
ci>*tt(N. plentiful. They are pretty evenly dispersed over the taluqs, 

and nearly all of them follow their own culling of*trado. It 
is curious to note that these pooplo form a very small entry under the head 
of “ Unproductive. T|iey are thrifty and well-to-do, and seem averso to laying 
aside their work and retiring on their savings. 

The Sudras are ranged under the following nrincinaT 

Sudras. . . * 1 • 

heads : — 


No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

V 


Voll&lars (Agriculturists) 
Idaiyars (Shepherds) 

Kammalau (Artisans) 

Kanakkan (Village Accountants^ 
Kaikalar (Weavers) 

Vannian (Laborers) 

Kusavan (Potters) 

Satani (Mixed Castes) ... 
Sombadavati (Fishers) 

Similars (Toddy men) 

Ambattun (Barbers) 

Vannan (Washermen) ... 

Othors 

Pariahs 


Total . 





Fioiiortion 

Propojtion 

MhIor. 

Ft’muk‘8. 

Total. 

of Foinulnj 
to 100 

to t h<‘ 

Hindu IV 




Males 

jmlation 

170,177 

1 

; 157,7U 

327,921 

92 ‘8 

21 3 

112,011 

104,709 

210,750 

93 5 

14 1 

13,017 

12,091 

25,108 

92 9 

Hi 

38 

25 

03 

05*8 

0 004 

40,850 

38,405 

.7W 15 

. 94 2 

5 ’2 

10,323 

10,074 

20,397 

97-0 

13 

5 *>•>! 

4,81.9 

10,070 

92-9 

0 0 

33, 15 1 | 

31,802 

05,313 

95 3 

4-2 

140,8*25 

134,777 

275,002 

957 

18 0 

7,789 

7,301 

15,090 

93 7 

10 

9,905 

9,05 i 

18,059 

91 1 

1 2 

15,400 

11,011 

3O,0ll 

9P9 

19 

90,797 

85,703 

1 70,500 

9 1 4 

115 

105,954 

101.234 

207,188 

95 5 

135 

755,7$$ 

ri2,-W9 

1.408,287 

yi:» 

954 


The above tablo is so clear and minute that it calls for no remark, save 
that the fisherman caste occupies itself in this district, as in 

Fiihermen. , 1 % , 

Cuddapah, with alien pursuits. The bulk of them are culti- 
vators and laborers, but a good number aro in domestic service. Many of 
them are apparently educated, as the minor professions and Government 
employ, and even the learned professions are in part filled by them. 


Vellalars, Idaiyars, Fishermen, and Pariahs absorb GG 9 per cent, of the 
Sudra class, and their principal occupations are noted below. 
Cultivation of the land is the ruling passion, except with 
the Pariahs, who get their living any how they can. ® 


VellMar*. &o. 



WllilfUH. 

bluiv.irH 

Fit*lu'nnrn. 

I’anahs. 



(S)n j>1it>r<L). 


Percentage of male population 

63 7 




having employ merit ... 

62-9 

597 

61-8 

Personal service 

1-4 

1*9 

40 

5-3 

Trade ... 

3 2 

12 

•8 

•• 

Cultivation 

! 49 9 

405 

36 7 

18‘1 

Dress 

0 3 

4-0 


148 

Pood 

0 2 ! 

3 3 



Labor 

5 9 

9-9 

147 j 

186 

Property 

0 3 

t 

’I i 


i 


In the subjoined table the number and proportions of each religious 
„ . , persuasion in each Hindu caste are shAwn. In this district 

miirfan of etch cuto> . \ * 

a majonty of tho Brahmans are Vishnu* worshippers. 
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1 

1 

• 

Castes. 

s 

’c5 

’3 

«C 

a 

M 

> 

CO 

o 

r-» 

S> 

a 

Other Hindus. i 

•sn«rpuiiQ 

I 

ao 

a 

£ 

-a 

0 

c9 

w 

1 

T3 

a 

e 

r j« 

~o 

H 

Peb 

£ 

1 

r/J 

OBNTAO 

$ 

1 

> 

EONTl 

Column 

1 

ti Phic 
8. 

i 

i 

1 

5 

ndSix 

r 

* 

ji 



1.0,111 

10,058 

.. 

1 

.. 

18 

36,088 

439 

60-0 


•003 


05 


JCshatn^ . . 

2,000 

.1,2.).) 

1 

01 

14 

50 

6,411 

30 0 

00-2 

•02 

17 

•3 

•9 


utilities 

i a. 1 1: 

15,717 

51 

172 


31 

29,118 

620 

471 

•2 

*6 


•1 


U'ilUilur 

156,079 

157,050 

13,275 

309 

601 


327,921 

4? 8 

47*0 

4 0 

•1 

•2 



I cliiiy urn 

H6,:m 

00,018 

017 

500 

100 


210,750 

67-5 

319 

•3 

•3 

•05 



Kammalnn 

19,506 

5,807 

| 1 22 

1,001 

10 

2 

25,108 

77-7 

16-2 

’6 

6-6 

•04 

•oi 


Kunakkan 

2d 

50 

1 




03 

38-1 

61*9 






Kaikulur 

4.a.a:ti 

50,907 

! 1,750 

198 

33 


79,316 

54-6 

391 

60 

•3 

•04 



Vaimian 

10,007 

3,050 

| 0,088 

12 



20,397 

49-4 

17*8 

328 

•06 




KuMitvan 

L721 

4,050 

; 708 

11 



10,070 

46-9 

46-0 

70 

•1 




Sutiini 

42,10.) 

10,073 

12,021 

20 8 1 

183 

05,3 1 3 

64-6 

16 3 

18 4' 

•4 


•3 


Kembuduwin 

05,011 

177,217 

11 

2,021 

112 


275,002 

34 7 

04 3 

004 

10 

•04 



Shunimn 

5,048 

9,270 

1 5 

101 



16,000 

374 

61 6 

•03 

11 




Ambuttnn 

5,008 

12,105 

! 858 




1 8,050 

31 "2 

64-3 

45 


• • « 



Vitnnitn 

17,502 

12,058 

| 200 

471 



30,011 

67 6 

40 1 

•7 

1*6 




( Mhers 

05,53 1 

90,101 

■ 0,537 

3,420,2,001 

41 

1 76,600 

37 02 

501 

37 

1-9 

i-2 

*02 


l’uiiuh 

102,510 

85,807 

11,559 

0 , 70 : 

1 457 

2 

207,188 

40-6 

411 

6-6 

33 

•2 

•001 


Total .. 

717,777 

712,215 

57,110 

16,821! 3,354 

327 

1,637,904« 48 6 

4G‘3 

3’8 

11 

•2 

02 


V 

• . 

a 






1 





~ 



Tlio Mahoinodans of the district arc distributed under 

MahorccdariH . 

tho following classes: — 


! 

Mali 1 *. 

Females. 

Total 

Population 

Lubbays 

182 

137 

319 

Mopluhs 

/ 

3 

10 

Arabs , . . . 

6 


0 

Sheiks ... 

43,356 

40,222 

83,578 

Kyud 

(>,7)70 

6,813 

12,302 

Patlmns 

3 ,0()0 

2, HOI 

a! hoi 

Moghuls 

722 

500 

1,201 

Other Mahomedans ... 

12,770 

11,007 

21,380 

Total 

00,001 

! <11,152 

127,783 


Occupations. 


Of tho total male population (860,173), 61*6 per cent, 
follow some employment, of which details aro hero given. 


Major Headings, 


Minor Heading*. 




Ksioual 


i dovornmont Servico (Civil) 

do. (Military) 

Learned professions 
Minor do 


Domestic... 

Commercial 


Personal Service 
( Trader^ ... 

* ( .Conveyers 


Agricultural 


Industrial 


.. Cultivators 
[ Dress ml.. 

Food 

Metals ... 

■ .Construction 
Hooks 

■ Household Goods 
^ Combustibles ... 


4 C Laborers .. 

Indefinite and non-pro- \ Property... 

ductivo > ) Unproductive 

( Others 


Total ... 


Number of 
Persons. 

Number of 
Persons under 
eueh Major Head. 

Propor - 

tions . 

3,432 


0*4 

3,307 


0*4 

1,421 


0*2 

7,713 

15,873 

0 9 


31,911 

37 

21*, 110 

3*4 

2,»r>r> 

| 

31,571 

Oi 

1 

273,828 

319 

45,273 

5 2 

7,001 


0*9 

| 4,500 


06 

4,818 


0-6 

: 147 


0*02 

3,004 


0*4 

: 202 

, r* 

66,094 

0*03 

! 94,952 

11*0 

J 3,056 


f >*3 

! 10,865 


1*2 

2,282 

1 

111,155 

0*3 


1 530,432 

61*6 


% 
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v Government Service, in the civil department, is mainly 

owi. T * ftun * nt S6rTl °*’ recruited from the following classes. Out of 3,432 so 
employed, there were of — 


Brahmans ... 

• * . • , , . 


836 

Mahomedans 



823 

Vellalars 



524 

Fishermen 

• ••• llt 



374 

ParJ&hs 

.. t*. '»» 


254 


leaving but few to divide amongst the other castes. In the military branch, tho 
same classes are prominent, witli the exception of tho Brah- 
mans. There are 3,307 military and police, and of these 

there are of— 


Military. 


Mahomedans 

998 

Vellalars 

585 

Fishermen 

497 

Europeans and Eurasians ... 

354 

Pariahs 

• .*. m 


# • t 

The number of Europeans is lower than the normal average, tTie census 
being taken at a time when tho European regiment had left for England, aud 
before the arrival of tho relieving corps. 

•In tho learned and minor professions, though there are more Brahmans in 
Learned and minor proportion to their numbers than of any other class, yet in 
profewionB. this district thoy do not absorb those occupations to tho 

extent which is usual. Vellalars, Shepherds, Satanis, Fishermen, and Pariahs 
are all well represented, and there are a fair sprinkling of Mahomedans. 

Personal Sorvleo. 

3*7 per cent, of the male population aro 
domestic servants, who aro chiefly drawn 


Pariahs ... 6,018 

Fishermen ... 6,613 

Washermen ... 5,433 

Barbers ... 8,336 

'‘Others'* (Hindus)2,437 
Vellalars ... 2,366 


Poatoral tribes. 2,149 
MahomedauB... 2,120 
Brahmans ... 700 

Mixed Castes. 518 , . 

Weavers ... 5ii from the castes noted in tiio margin. 


Trade. 


Cultivation. 


About the same proportion of the peoplo are engaged in trade. Beside 
the Chcttics, Velliilars, Mahomedans, Shepherds, Shanars,and 
Fishermen combine to swell tho number of traders. 
Cultivators form 319 per cent, of the total male population, and register 
273,828 persons, two-thirds of whom are Veil. -liars, Shep- 
herds, and Boyas(tho fisherman caste in this district). Thero 
aro, however, a good number of Satanis, Pariahs, and Mahomodans, with a few 
of other castep. 

Industrial pursuits absorb about 7’7 per cent, of tho males. Dress employs 
more than 16,000 Weavers and a few less of Pariahs. Long 
Dr '"' a ft er them, in point of numbers, come the Shepherds and 

Mahomedans, and these four classes nearly account for the 45, 273. dress pro- 
ducers, thus : — 


Weavers 



. 16,0t>5 

Pariahs 



, 15,634 

Mahomedans 

... 

. 5,031 

Shepherds 



. 4,404 


Total . . , 

41,164 


67 
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Food. 


The food purveyors are very few, only 7,901 in of 
whom there are of — 


• Shepherds ... ... ... ... ... 3,708 

Others ... ... ... ... ... ... 1,482 

Scarcely any Pariahs come under this heading. 

Metals employ 4,599 of the people, all but 734 of whom 
v> are artisans, that most conservative of all th^ castes. 

Construction” has generally most artisans under its heading, but in this 
district, out of 4,818 so employed, only 1,072 are artisans and 

Construction. \ J J 7 

3,244 are described as “ Others.” 3,094 persons supply 
Households goods. i louso h 0 ]j goods, 1,920 of whom aro potters and 681 are 


Others,” who also seem to sell books and combustibles. 


Coolies or laborers are 

numerous enough to dcservo a 

soparato paragraph. 

They aro drawn from all the castes, save tho Writers, but are 
chiefly recruited from tho following : — 

A* * % 

Msherinen 

t '** *«r 

20,641 

* ' Pariahs ... 


19,716 

Others 

... 

.13,689 

Mahomedans 

... ... ... ... ... 

11,690 

Shepherds ... 

... ... ... 

11,135 

VollAlura... 

... 

10,050 


It is not often that so many Mahomodans are laborers, especially as in this 
district; very few aro holders of property. It must be remembered that the 
district was, for some centuries, under Mahomodan rule before we obtained pos- 
session of it. 

The unproductive column, though headed by the Satanis, has a good 

indefinite^ and non-productive. man y castes figuring in it in rather higher 

Rntnnis 2 ,ui 2 others ... i,in8 proportions than is usual. Out of 10,865. 

Pariahs.., ... 1,420 Mnhonicdans . . 995 . , 1 

Veiiatars ... i,3ti8 : Fishcrinon . . 932 those marginally noted hold the foremost 

Shepherds ... 1,1 00 [ Hrahtnana ... 534 . 

place. 

The holders of property are 954 Brahmans, 540 Velliilars, * 

Property . 7 f 

328 rishormen, 344 Pariahs, and 302 Mahomedans, with 
' some few others. 

58 per cent., or 38,80/ of the male population of the Mahomedans, are 
entered as having some employment. The bulk of them aro enlistod in the 
occupations detailed below : — 





Percentage employed rN thb 


• 

lotal 










— 

Percent^ pe 

Military* 
Soi v ice. 






% 

employed. 

Tra4t\ 

Cultiva- 
* tion 

Dross, 

Personal 

Service. 

Laborers. 

Labbays 

61 0 


7*1 

51*6 




Maplahs 

85 7 



857 




Arabs... 

83 3 



33*3 


50*0 

• •• 

Sheiks 

58*3 

i : 6 

4*3 

18*2 

6.5 

3*3 

18*6 

Syn&... 

559 

1*8 

3*4 

193 

3.3 

2*3 

15-7 

fc Pathftns 

52*4 

6-4 

3*1 

15 2 

20 

3*5 

16*6 

Moghuls 

54-8 

3 7 

3*5 

14*4 

4*9 

4 1 

16*9 

Othor Mahomodans ... 

— - / 

60 *6 

02 

2*9 

1 

200 

14*8 

8-2 

107 
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Somewhat less that the average proportion, or 4 per cent, of the popula- 
sdaottion. tion, can read and write, and are arranged as follows 



Molos. 

Fmaltia. # 

Hindus... 

63,180 

218 

Mahomedans ... 

3,717 

124 

Buddhists 

, , , . „ . g 7 

2 

Christians 

1,745 

513 


Total . 08,719 

857 


According to this table, Mahomedans are proportionately the most ignorant; 
Of the few Jains, about one in three are instructed, and the Christian schools 
in this district must be good, for a very large proportion of tho Christians can 
read and write. 


Hindus . . 
Muhomodans 
Europeans and Eu 
Native Christ iann 
Buddhists 
Others, 



UrOHH I’opll- 

lutiou. 

Numbrr able 
to noul and 

Mlltl*. 

Proportion 


1,53 1,223 

02,010 

•11 


127,783 

1*31 * 

. 3-4 

rasians 

2,101 

1,787 

81 0 • 

« 

3,35 r 

* 711 

2 13 


327 

107 

32-7 


128 ' 

8 

0-3 

Total . . 

1,008,000 

00,570 

•1 2 


KURNOOL. 


This district covers an area of 7,358 square miles, and is divided into eight 
Extent and political taluqs. Tt contains also an independent Nabob, whoso ter- 
ritory is callod Banaganapally. Kurnool and Kainbam aro 
its two Municipal towns. 

The preliminary and final census enumerations were taken on tho prescribed 
Preliminary and final dates, and wero carried out mostly by tho land*holdcrs 
enumerations. (Reddies) and accountants (Karnaras) of tho villages. Tho 

Differences in the cen. difference between the numbers of the population as reported 
■u» results, by Collector of tho district, and as tabulated in the 

Census Office, amounted to but 3,572, or *4 per cent. The total was 959,640 
according to the Head Office, as opposed to 956,068 of the Collector’s totals. 

The houses counted 205,884, but of these 5 per cent., or 11,111, were unin- 
habited. Their description is specified bolow, and it will be 
seon that tiled roofs are very rare in Kurnool. Terraced 
houses are as common in the district as in Bellary, and for the same reasons. 


Houses. 



Number of 
Houses. 

Proportion 

Terraced ... 

96,751 

470 

Tiled 

154 

•08 

Thatched 

... 107,398 

52-2 

Unspecified ... 

1,581 

•72 


Total ... 205,884 

100 


The inhabitants to a house averaged 4 9, and the table which follows 
shows how many occupied each description of house in fifie several taluqs 
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T&luqs. 

Average Number op Perrons to each of the Inhabited Hy^ng 

Terracod. 

Tiled. 

Thatched. 

Unknown. 

Total. 

Ramalkota ... ... ... 

57 


6 7 

11 0 

57 

Kambam 

60 

7 4 

3 2 

75 

36 

Putticonda ... 

5*6 

3 0 

4 6 

8 3 

5*4 

Nandikotkur ... 

56 


4*6 

9*7 

5*2 

Nandial 

5-2 

. . . 

4 0 

77 , 

4 6 

^jlfrnniU ... 

58 

6 6 

4 5 

13 

52 

^SirweTf^ 

4-9 

.. . 

4 9 

... 

49 

Markapur 

5 1 

... 

5‘4 

10 3 

5*3 

Bauaganapally 

59 

... 

36 


50 

Total ... 

5G 

6 1 

43 

7*4 

4*9 


The population shows an enormous increase in the last five years, due no 
increase of popuia- doubt to more correct consusing ; 24-5 per cent, more people 
tion * now inhabit Kurnool than are supposed to have done so in 

1866-67. The percentage of increase in each taluq is shown in the annexed 
comparative table. The State of Banaganapally does not appear to have been 
ccnsused in 1866. •A«part % of the incroase, therefore, is due to the inclusion of its 
population (45,208). 4 


Nos. 

Taluq 

Population as per 
Quinquennial 
Uotum of Push 
1270 (1H00-G7). 

Population 
according to 
the (Jemma of 
1871. 

• 

Incroase. 

Percentage of 
Incroase. 

1 

Ramalkota 



118,717 

146,195 

27,478 

231 

o 

Kambam ... 



, 111,287 

123,042 ■ 

11,755 

10-6 

3 

Patticonda... 



133,586 

173,434 

39,848 

29*8 

4 

Nandikotkur 



82,748 

101,866 

19,118 

231 

5 

Nandial 



88,827 

107,320 . 

18,493 

20’8 

6 

Kovilkuntla 


i . . 

94,017 

98,844 

4,827 

5*1 

7 

Sirwtdl 



63,409 

71,066 

7,657 

120 

8 

Markapur 



78,266 

92,665 

14,399 

18*4 

9 

Banaganapally 



... 

45,208 

... 

... 



Total ... 

770,857 

959,640 

188,783 

24-5 


Full particulars as to children and adults, sex and nationality of the present 
population, are embodied in this table. 


Hoi 8K8. 


Port l.ATION. 


Taluq*. 

Inhabited- 

$ 

| 

P 

-5 

o 

H 

(children. 

Adults. 

Total. 

on 

<3 

'V) 

5 

l 

Christians. 

| 

& 

s 

Total. 

CM 

k. 

O 

§2 

2.3 

A* 

O 

-3 

§ t 

3 S 
o'" 

8 

*3 

X 

i 

1 * 

8 

1 

i 

S 

Ramnlkota 

25,780 

3,131 

28,911 

27,897 

23,303 

47,187 


47,748 

76,084 

71.111 

121,472 

24,606 

174 

2 

41 

146, 1W 

Kiunbiun . . J 

34,304 

580 

34,974 

21,480 

18,075 

40,935; 

42,546 

62,421 

00,021 

110,179 

12,339 

524 



123,044 

Putticonda 

32,081 

1,392 

33.473 

32,7*21 

28.255 

57,147 


65,311 

89,808 

83,600 

169,801 

13,682 

61 



173,4* 

Nandikotkur . . 

19,470 

1,797 

21,207 

19,3*4) 

■ 16,653] 32,919! 

33,014 

52,289 

49,697 

87,532 

14,269 

58 


*7 

10l^« 

Nandial 

23,407 

1,641 

26,008 

19,5031 

10,500 35,049! 

36,262 

64,552 

62,708 

92,149 

14,184 

977 


10 

107,330 

Koilkuntla 

1 8,902 

1,327 

20,289 

10,739 

14,222 

33,245! 

34,038 

49,984 

48,800 

89,988 

8, 042| 

814 


0 % 

99.M4 

Sir well 

14,538 

1,177 

15,715 

12,833 

10,371 

2 3,4 to! 

24,440 

30,249 

34,817 

01,784 

8,615 

767 




Markapftr 

17,105 

139 

> 17,244 

17,001 

14,827 

30,162 


30,025 

47,213 

45,462 

87,172 

6,004 

489 




Banaganapally... 

8,97t 

' 27 

9,003 

7,768 

0,097 

1 15,475! 

16,868 

23,243 

21,965 

37,7281 

7,479 

1 



46,300 

Total . . 

194,773 

l 11,111 

| 205,884 

175,358 

j 148,269] 315,626] 

320,488 490,883 

468,767 

847,806 

107,920 

3,856 

1 

68 

949,04* 


/)f the people, 490,883 were males and 468,757 females, in the proportion 
• of but 955 women to 100 men. Of the former 175,358 were 

8«x. 1 

boys under 12, and 315,525 were adults. Of thelatter, girU 
under 10 numbered 1-^8,269, and of adults there were 320 488- 
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The Rindus iu Kurnool were 817,805, or 88 per cent, of 
the people, and show an increase of 21 per cent; since last ^ 
census. Classified under their three groat soots they appear as 
follows : — 


• 

No of TYrmnn 

I’lllpOltlO’l 

^Sivaites... 

100,755 

S ' r ■ ^ , 

ViHhnavaitos 

382,149 

45 1 

Lingayets 

1 ,005 

02 . i 

Others 

8 ,2<>o 

0 1 


The Sivaites are here well in advance of the Vishnavaites, but the number 
of Lingayets is noticeably small in a province where Siva is the principal deity. 
“Others” may in part consist of some Hill tribes known as Chentsus, who 
sparsely inhabit the Nallamala Hills. 

. ‘The Mahomedans number 107.920, and form It'd per cent, of the people, 
counting more by 17 per cent, than they did in 1800 07. 
MiOmmcciain. Nearly all enrolled themselves as Sconces. There are but 

2,002 Shias and 19 Wahabis, while 0,405 aro described as “ Others.” 

Of the Christians nearly all arc natives, and the converts to Roman 
^Catholicism form the majority. There are no European 
chriflt.ianfl. military in the Kurnool district, which accounts for the 


paucity of Europeans. 


— — 


| „ r 

1 Homan 

j Catholics. ! 

I’rnU'H. 

tnntH. 

Total 

Kuropeans 

lbiiruMiinfi 

Native Christians 
Others 


12 

1 Si) 

. i 2,271 

i 

28 

7 t 
1,878 

11 

40 

ICO 

u 


Total . 

. ! 2,002 




Only two Jains were registered, and they in the Ramal- 
taluq. There were but 58 subscribers to “ Other 


religious creeds. 

The usual table, exhibiting the proportion of people following 
gious belief in each taluq, is entered below . 


each reli- 


HlNLM-8. 


M AllOMl I> V\n 


1 

_ 

_ -- 

- 


— — 


— ~ 

Eui<>]>< ans 1 


1 

1 


i 

i 








£ 1 mid 1 

Natn 

is j ( Mhrrn 1 

a \ 


! 







1 ^ j KmasmiH j 


l 

" * 1 i . 

- ; 

2? 1 

'T) i 

\ 1 

Taluqs. 




3 



/ § 

5 £ , 1 

0 

A 


i 

Ti l 

« | 

•a 1 

i 



t5 

rt 



T * 

A 5 1 

~ 3 i 

O 

1 -3 1 

c 

2 1 

i 1 



> 

m 

X 

a 


(T 

-i i 

2 2 ! 1 : 

g 

% , O ' 

J - f 


£ 

M 


1 

•a 

> 

U) 

,5 



-5 

-s ! 

2 j = t 1, g | 


£ JK; 

i*t 1 

ri 

a 



p ! 

x 

►J 

O 

r/j 

X 

& ! 

w ’ r ~ 1 





j 

HamalakiSta 

35 -2 

03-5 | 
66*4 1 
4.3 2 

1*2 

W 

08'0 

3 

1 2 

2 0 

i *02 

i [ 

1 7 i 4 1 0 69 01 

80 4 

ti.t | 

19 6 | .. 
3G 6 ; . . 

100 

001 

03 ! 

K amtmm . 
I’attnconda 

43.5 I 
367 

■004 

004 

’02 OH 4 

1 PH 3 

;* 

3 o! 70 0 50 0 

4 V 1 100 

! i«o J 

31 1 

Gh J ; 

100 


i ’ i 

i 007 1 

Naiidikotkur 
Kaiidial . . 

4rt i 
40 0 

61 5 
40 7 

1 -04 

111 

1 

•2 

t - ‘ 
p7 8 

3 3 

1*3 

•7 

2 008 
•7 

8 3 

i :: 

•O' OO-Oi 60 0 
•7' l 100 

72 9 
37 1 

27 1 ■ 

02 6 I .. 

•• i 
*• 1 


v ooo 

Koilkuntla 

Sirweil 

Markapur 
Baaagana pally . . 

| Total . . 

53'5 
68-7 
60 2 

47 4 

4<i 6 
413 
48 4 
62 4 

1:: 

| -00G 

•01 

r i 
■2 

1 08 6 

94 -0G 
200 

8G 4 

i 

i :: 

i “ 

3 0 100 •• 

78 1 . •• 

6 3 100 | .. 

97 8 
20 7 

2 2* 

73-3 ! .. 

. . i . . 



1 

1 

1 . . 

461 

64-3 

1 -2 
i 

•4 

92 2 

. 

I 19 

!*oi 

I 

6 9 19 0 ( 51 0 

, ! 

pw 

37 5 j . . 

100 

0002 

•006' 
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□ indag. 


According to caste divisions the Hindus, including 
Native Christians, were 851,446 strong, and are arranged in 
the order following : — 


Castes. 

Male*. 

Females. 

Total. 

Proportion 
of Females 
to 100 
Males. 

Proportion 

to tho 
Hindo 
Population. 

Brahmans (Priestly Caste) 

12,925 

13,018 

25,943 

1020 

30 

Kshatriyas (Warriors) ... 

1,138 

1,053 

2,191 

92-5 

0*3 

Chett ies (Traders) 

18,909 

17,902 

30,811 

947 

43 

Vcllalars (Agriculturists) 

124,092 

120,431 

244,523 

97-0 

287 

ldaiyars (Shepherds) ... 

49,145 

47,280 

96,431 

96'2 

11*3 

Karnmalan (Artisans) ... 

7,103 

0,804 

14,027 

058 

17 

Kanakkan (Writers) ... 

106 

TIG 

222 

109-4 

002 

Kaikalar (Weavers) 

13,508 

12,537 

26,045 

928 

31 

Vannian (Cultivators and Laborers) ... 

l,lb2 

1,173 

2,355 

99*9 

CT3 

Kuna van (Potters) 

5,705 

5,534 

11,299 

90*0 

1-3 

Sutuni (Mixed Castes) 

7,984 

8,300 

10,290 

104*0 

1-9 

Semhadavan (Fishermen) 

55,092 

51,909 

107,001 

94*2 

126 

Shanan (Toddy-drawars^ ,... 

8,121 

7,852 

15,973 

90-7 

19 

Ambattan (Barbers) 

7,819 

7,404 

15,283 

95*5 

1*8 

Van nan (Washermen) ... ... 1 .*.. 

12,714 

11,978 

24,692 

942 

2-9 

Others 

32,009 

30,007 

63,330 

93*9 

7-4 

Pariahs 

76,940 

72,084 

149,024 

93 7 

175 

Total ... 

435,272 

416,174 

851,446 

95*6 

100 


By this it is apparent that only among the Brahmans, Writers, and Satanis 
do tho females register in excess of the males, duo no doubt 
to tho employment of high caste men as enumerators, who 
were probably too tino gentlemen to visit the hamlets of tho inferior castes. 

The Cultivating Castes here known as Kapus and Beddis 
are, as is ever the case in the north, the preponderating 
lenient, and account for 28*7 per cent, of tho people. 

Of Kshatriyas there are but a handful, and the same remark applies to the 

Warrior class. VannianH, but tho fisher and hunting castes are very strong, 
V.'IMhm ..28 7 . . « t i * 1 , , ~ ± 

uiaiviM . . 113 as are also the ldaiyars, and when the ranahs too are 


Sox 


Vollilara. 


rmiihrt 


12 r, 


Total 


17 reckoned up, 70T per cent, of the whole population are difl- 
toT posed of among these four classes. 

The Brahmans in this part are a well-to-do body, for 25T per cent, own 
Rr»iitn» 0 i and Chou property, 17 per cent, follow the learned and minor profes- 
L “ M sions, and about 10 per cent, are engaged in cultivation. 

Of the Chetties, out of 66*2 per cent, who are employed, 52 per cent, are traders, 
and 11 pg- cent, agriculturists. 

Tho Fisher caste in Kurnool, as in the neighbouring district of Bellary, 
are probably Boyas, and engage mostly in cultivation and 
manual labor. Many live in the jungly parts of the 
district. 

comprise 7*4 per cent, of the population, and include the Hill 
tribes of the Nallamala Hills, who do not come undpr a 
caste heading. 

The numbers o & each caste under their religious heads are detailed in the 
liaison. abstract given over leaf. 


Fishermen. 


“ Others’ 


Othor Hindag. 
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1 


PlRCINTAOB OAU’llAIBP ON 

Prkckiuno Cola mnb. 

TUB 

Caatofl. 

| 


3 

3 • 

k 

n 

3 

•a 

► 

i 

X 

« 

% 

k. 

« 

to 

i_. 

« 

a 

.3 

a 

6 

i 

1 

3 

0 

H 

3 

a 

> 

Tj 

3 

a 

> 

! 1 
I 

1 . 

3 

a 

k 

3 

O 

i i 

| Brahman 8 . . 


20,590 

6,334 

2 

17 


25,943 

»7 

20 6 

008 

h 

/ j 

‘ . j 

j Kshatriyas - . 

, . 

748 

1,421 


22 


2,191 

34 1 

64 9 

04 

\ 0 

• • 1 

! Ohottiea 

. « . . 

26,419 

10,361 

13 

10 

*8 

36,811 

7P8 

28 2 

03 

•02 • 

j Vollftlftrt 


153,265 

89,341 

1,009 

488 

420 

244,523 

62 7 

36 6 

•4 

2 

■» | 

j Idaiyar* 


60,368 

35,621 


406 

36 

96,131 

62 6 

37 0 


4 

03 1 

l Kainnialan . . 


12,763 

1,266 

1 6 

3 


14,027 

9 10 

9 0 

•03 

02 

j .. 1 

| Kanakkan . . 


162 

50 

1 .. 

10 


222 

730 

22 5 


4 6 

! . i 

I Kaikalar 


9,558 

16,446 


2 

, 39 

26,045 

368 

63-2 

t • 

•008 1 i 

j Vannian 

• . 

1,806 

549 




2,355 

76 7 

23 3 



I •• j 

1 Ktwavan 


5,312 

5,967 


20 


11,299 

47 0 

52-8 

1 '• 

2 

1 * * 1 

1 Hatani 

. 

8,832 

7,162 

280 

1G 


16,290 

64 2 

44 0 

1 7 

1 

02 

1 SemlwidaTan . 


45,555 

61,211 

l 

172 

29 

107,001 

42 6 

67 2 

j 001 

•>> 

1 Shan^n 
| Ambftttan . . 


6,463 

3,331 

10,487 

11,922 


33 

30 


15,973 

15,283 

34 1 

21 8 

66 8 
78 0 

I •• 

•2 

•2 

1 •• 

1 ’ ’ 

, Vannan 


9,785 

11,883 


24 


21,692 

39 6 

60 3 


•1 

•7 

1 -001 

| Others 


39,649 

23,216 

23 

447 

l 

| 63,336 

62 6 

36 7 

01 

i Pariahs 


57,159 

87,189 

2 

1,566 

3,108 

| 149,021 

39 2 

69 6 

I 001 


j 2 


Total . . 

460,755 

382,149 

1,335 

3,266 

3,64 1 

i 

j 851,441* 

64^ 

•44 9 

1“ 

■4 

1 6 

1 


Tho Mahomedans in Kurnool arc divided into the following classes', and 
Mthomedaoii. ^ocin to call for no spocial remark : — 


Labbays 

Arabs... 

Sheiks... 

Synds... 

Pathans 

Moghuls 

Others 


Total 


M llloa. 

Females. 

Total. 


3 

5 

8 


7 

7 

14 


35,231 

33,817 

00,048 


0,211 

5,054 

11,805 


3,021 

2,001 

5,022 


807 

757 

1,504 


10,135 

0,337 

10,472 

% 

55,445 

52,478 

| 107,023 



As before shown, tho total male population of Kurnool numbers 4110,883, 
and of these 66-8 per cent, follow some employment, as is 
here detailed. 


Occupation, 


" 

Major Headings. 

Minor Headings. 

Number of 
Males 
employed. 

Total under 
ouch Major 
Hoad. 

I 

Proportion. | 

i 

t 

1 Professional ...• ... < 

Government Servico (Civil) 

Do. (Military) ... 

Learned Professions 

Minor do. 

090 

3,03G 

773 

3,688 

8,487 

20,657 

20,679 

128,353 

■ 53,240 

I 

02 

06 

0*2 

07 

! Domestic 

Personal Service 

20,657 

4*2 

1 Commercial i 

j 1 

Traders 

Conveyers 

20,306 

373 

41 

' 0*1 

| Agricultural 

Cultivators 

128,353 

26*2 

j * r 

1 

ludustrial * 

Dress 

Food ... 

Metals i ••• 

Construction 

Books 

Household Goods 

Combustibles 

35,056 

9,101 

2,220 

3,380 

62 

2,963 

45^ 

71 

1-9 

00 

07 

001 

06 

0 09 

1 i_. 
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DISTRICT STATISTICS. 


, 


Number of 

'Total under 


; Rlujoi Heading J 

« I 

j 1 

Minor Headman 

Mai. h 
employed. 

ouch Major 
Hoad. 

Proportion. 

! . c! 

halinrers 

1 | 

72,771 I 


14*8 

j Indefinite and mm-pro- ' 

! Property 

! lk, 313 


. 2*C 

! ductivo ) 

1 l Jnprodar.tivu 

1 0,130 


1 ; 


Ol Lei H 

1 3,208 

06,598 

07 1 

— A. 



1 

1 


Total . 

328,014 

j GC‘8 


Onvoi nrneut Civil Sur- 

VKM 


Of tlio Civil Servants to Government, 808 belong to 
these four classes 


M aliomedans 
I'isIki me ‘u 
VrlLtlars . 
I >rnlminiw 


303 
1 71 ) 
104 
157 


The Military ami Police are recruited chiefly from the Fishermen or Boya 
* caste to the extent of about one-half, and when G03 Maho- 

medans, 3 k 27 Pariahs, and 304 Vellalars* aro added to the 
roll, not many remain to be divided among the other castes. • 

The learned and minor professions are in great part filled, as was liefore 
{ j nnl mmor stated, by Brahmans, who compi ise nearly half of the total 
pu.ii. .m-oi.h. number, viz, 1,401. Satanis and Vellalars, however, come 

well to the front also. 

Personal service iurds no remark. As is usually the' ease, washermen and 
barbers are numerous, but all classes combine to till this 

I’oi hduhI Service. 

heading. 

Trade employs 2(f07t) souls, nearly half of whom are Chrtties. VellalarH 
and Muhomedans also take kindly to mercantile pursuits, 
while k 2.5()0 tradcis are merely entered as 44 Others.” 
Cultivation emplovs l ‘23,353, or '2(r'2 per cent, ot the male population, 
and of these, over four* tilths belong to the following castes, 

Cultivation 

, v iz. : — 


V. Haiti r 

Slirphrnls 
lmhenmn ... 
M {iht'imdans 


62,100 
... 1 0/2 lo 
.. 15,305 

. . 10,070 

f 

Total ... 101,371 


Of %f),0;30 males engaged in tlio industry of 44 dress,” 
31.017 aro drawn from these three classes, viz. : — 

Tamils ... ... .. ... . 10,707 

\W;m”s .. .. ... ... . . 7,133 

Mahonuflaiis . . ... . ... ... 4,002 


• The food-suppliers are for the most part shepherds and toddy* drawers. And 
! motalw and “metals” and “construction 1 ’ employ artisans, almost to 
coajtnu-'uou. the exclusion of the other castes as regards metals, but 

with* an admixture of 003 persons classed as 44 others” in construction, with a 
few Muhomedans aujl Vellalars. \ 
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HosMhold good*. 


Of tho providers of household goods, all, oxcopt 526, arc 
Potters. ’ 


Laborers. 


The laborers or coolies muster in large numbers, boing 
14 8 per cent, of tho male population, and are drawn chiefly 
from these six classes : — 


Pariahs 

Fishermen (Boy&s) 
Mahomedans 
Vellalars... 
Shepherds 
“ Others ” 


10,511 
i2,i n 
12,089 
11, MO 
7,080 
7,780 


Total . . 07,744 


, The holders of property number 11,343; of those 3,245 are Brahmans, 
But of Pariahs tlicro aro 2,654 who live at homo at oase. 

Property/ ^ * 

« and 1,205 are Mahomedans. r LMio unproductive list is 
hoaded by 2,070 Satanis, who aro beggars by vocation, aud, 1,074 aro Pariahs. 

1,181 Mahomedans and 978 Yelli'ilars also live by alms. Tho 

Unproductive. . . • J 

Brahmans in this district do not, to any groat extent, spungo 
upon the charity 'of others. 

About tho usual average, or 4 per cent, of the people, can read and write. 

The annexod small tablo shows tho number of each nationality. 
Mahomedan and Hindu education is at alow ebb in this 
district. 


Education. 


Hindus 

Mahomedans 
Europeans and Eurasians 
Native Christians ... 

Buddhists 

Others 

Total 


< i rilHH 

No, ailin' 


Popu- 

to rnftl 

Proportion, 

lation. 

ami write 


847,805 

38,210 

39 

107,1120 

o 1 v> 
", l,) - 

2*0 

211 

121 

57*3 

3,041 

435 

11 9 

o 



58 



959,040 

| 35,9 18 

3 7 


CHINGLEPUT. 

This district is sometimes known as tho Jaghire, because it was mado over 
to the East India Company by tho Nawab of Arcot in 1763, 
in payment of arrears duo to troops which had befcn lont to 
him on various occasions. 

Chingleput covors an area of 2,753 square miles, and is divided into six 
taluqs. It possesses but one Municipal town, that of Conje- 
veram, with a population of 37,327, and includes three largo 
military cantonments, viz., St. Thomas’ Mount, Palaveram, and Pobnamallee. 
The census showed the population to be 938,184. It has increased in tlm 
Incmae in thepopu- last five y ears b y 16 ‘ 6 P er cent > thou gk * n Chingleput and 
, * fcm * Madurantakam a still higher advance is registered, as will 

be seen in the following table \ 

t 09 


Early history. 


Political divisions. 
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Taluqs. 

. 

Population as 
per Quinquen- 
nial Returns 
of 1860-07. 

Population 
according to 
the Census 
of 1871. 

Increase. 

» 

Percentage 

Increase, 

Sydapot ... 

Trivelloro 

Ponnery ... ... ... ... 

Oiiinglc|)ut 

CJpiiiovor^m 

Madurantakam ... 

157,910 

130,105 

93,551 

102,076 

154,007 

103,508 

180,404 

149,898 > 

104,210 

132,328 

108,030 

197,308 

28,488 

16,733 

10,659 

30,252 

13,909 

33,800 

18-0 

12 6 
11-4 
296 

90 

20-7 

Total ... 

804,283 

938,184 

133,901 

166 


The houses numbered 141,434, of which 7,376, or 5*2 per cent., were unin* 
habited. Thatched dwellings are here the ordinary houses 
of the people, though a good many are tiled. Terraced 
houses are a rarity. Chinglcputis thickly populated, for the average of persons’ 
to a house was 7, and to a square mile of area 340. 

Average number.of * * The annexed tablo shows the proportions of inhabitants 
poraouB to a houso. yariojuSi descriptions of houses in the several taluqs. 



Aveuaoe Nlmiifu or Peuhonb to each of the Tnhahitbd Houses. 

TuluqB. 






Terraced. 

Tiled. 

Thatched. 

Unknown. 

Total. 

Sydapct 

Tnvolloro 

119 

7 1 

6*2 

110 

67 

77 

c*r> 

6‘9 

19-4 

7-0 

Ponnery 

9-9 

77 

0*2 

8-9 

6-4 

Cliinglrput 

107 

77 

0-9 

21*3 

71 

Conjuvuram ... ... ... ... 

.V0 

6*6 

6-9 

C*6 

6*o 

Madurantaknm ... 

11*3 

i 

7 4 

7-8 

210 

7-8 

Total ... 

9*2 

7 1 

6 9 

11*5 

7‘0 


The population of the district is distributed over the taluqs as is detailed 


Particulars of popir 
In turn. 


below, and it may be noted that only in the Conjeveram 
taluq are the women censused as in excess of the men. 



Hoi NFS. 





Pout LATION. 


< 




Children. 

Adults. 

Total. 


Taluqs. 




J 

c» 

§ 

Oi 

O 







\3 | 

.2 

d 

| 

1 & 

4 

a 

0 

1. H 

3 

5 tc 

I" 3 

h 

1 | 

1 ° 

$ 

3 

3 

5 

6 

i 

is 

3 

1 

Pm 

4 

1 

Svdapet 

‘‘7, HOI 
21,378 

l,73o| 

29, W; 

36,687 

32,207 

1 

68,270 

1 

60,340 

03,867 

92,647 

172,134 

’lVi\ ell<<ro 

007 

22,04/) 

29, GIL 

20.624 47,312 

46,391 

70,983 

72,915 

147,072 

Ponneiy 

10,270 

1 ,070 

17,019 

! 20,370 

j 18,362 

, 32,828 

32,654 

63,204 

61,006 

100,332 

(hingleput 

18,7 I t 

7 OH 

19.A ! 21 20,466 

23,790 

41,188 

40,886 

67,663 

64,676 

128,372 

Conievi nun 

C 1,680 

1 ,80b 

20,,), >2 

‘ 31,791 

1 29,3211 62,027 

64,897 

83,818 

84,218 

160,068 

Muuurontakuin. 

26,173 

93b 

20,109 

j 39,480 

3o, 4 08 

j 60,973 

61,387 

100,463 

96,856 

191,718 

Total . . 

134, OAF 

7,R7* 

141,431 

' 183,370 
1 

1 06,002 

292,598 

296,654 

476,968 

462,216 

899,686 


i 


l 

0 

■a 

3 

, 

Buddhists and Jains. 

| 

_ 1 

7,974 

6,247 

46 

3 


2,401 

425 




3,496 

375 

7 



3,167 

789 




3,498 

4,462 

18 


168,03* 

2,666 

2,868 

76 


197^W 

23,192* 16,166 

147 

3 

•»1« 


A few 'places in this district demand a brief notice, as held in es- 
t Religion. pccial reverence by the* Hindu religionists. Conjevgram 

conjerorwn. is the most frequented, and is still a very stronghold of 

Hinduism, with an od/jr of sanctity little inferior to that of Benares. TheWj ’ 
in former times, wa/ a majestic temple, sacred to Siva, which still exists is. 

t \ • ; :r 
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perfect preservation so far as the building is conc^ned, but deprived of its 
purity and holiness from its desecration in the Mysore war, when it was occupied 
and consequently defiled by the invading troops. It is still in use,, but tho 
Vishnavaite temple has now tho most worshippers, The Jains insist that theirs 
w&s formerly the dominant creed in Conjeveram, and some ancient Jain 
sculptures are still to te found, erected when their faith was universal over 
Southern India, or about tho 8th century A.D. 

Another place, formerly held in high esteem, is a village called MahaUali* 
puram, where rock temples are still to bo seen sculptured out 
1 of that imperishable material. These temples, called the 

“ Seven Pagodas,” are well known in connexion with Southey’s poem of the 
Curse of Kehama, but the little village Maluibalipur, or the great Bali’s city, is 
all that remains of Bali’s ancient town, if such a place ever existed. 

The Hindus in Ckingleput district numbered 899,086. There wero 23,192 
Mahomcdans, 15,150 Christians, and 147 Jains. Only three 
persons are classed as “ Others.” ( # 

The Hindus form 95*9 of Jho people, and may bo classed 
as follows : — 


Nationality. 


Hindus. 


Sivaites 

VinhiiavaitcH ... 
Lingayets 
Other Hindus... 


Nuiulu i <»f Prisons, 

40t,3o7 

434,558 

542 

270 


800,080 


Proportion 

510 

48-3 

OG 

•01 

100 


The Sivaites bore are numerically the strongest. Only in tho Trivollore 
taluq are the Vishnavaitos in the ascendant, due to the fact that in tho town of 
Trivellore a most famous Vishnu temple is to be found. The Lingayets are very 
few, only 542 are sparsely scattered over tho district. » 

Mahomadana. The Mahomcduns are classed as follows : — 



Nurnlwr of Pinsons. 

Proportion 

Soonecs 

14,004 

00 4 

Shiahs 

1,738 

7 5 

WahabiH ... 

11 

•0 4 

Other Mahomcdans 

7,430 

32 1 


23,102 

100 


Christians are quite a largo body in Chinglcput, and are divided into the 
classes entered below. It will become apparent that tho 
Native Protestant Christians form a very small body com- 
pared with the Romanists. 


Christiana. 




Koman 
Catholic s. 

Protestants. 

_____ 

Total. 

• 

Europeans 

Eurasians 

Nativo Christians .. 
Others 

003 

5U 

10,517 ! 
15 1 

1,487 

1,027 

003 

2,000 

1,571 

11,480 

15 


Total ... 

11,079 

3,477 

j 15,150 


The usual statement showing tho proportion of tho population under each 

religion is given below 
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Hindi s. 


Tiiluqu. 


V 

j« t 

Ti i\< lloic 
j 1 N *im» i \ 
j < dnnuli put 

j ( '< 1 11 1 1 A < I 'I III 

I Mudui imtiili inn 
| Tulfd 


*3 

3 


1- o 

III <> 
, 111 9 
l.i K 
17 0 
171 


1 r 


0 

:is s 
;»u » 
;» i 2 
•V2 1 
, V 2 H 


00 H 

00 

002 

d 

01 


.£3 

5 


01 

•07 

•0.) 

001 

0»> 


Mahomedanh. 


iH;ij. r ,io ( o(> 


§ 

& 

07 -H 
:u h 
70 0 
:ik 2 

00 I) 

01 d 

00 i 


/. 

17 7 
•d 
1 0 
10 
d-d 
d 1 


Christians. 


Europeans 

and 

EiirasianH. 


3 

§ 

n 


Natives. 


14 


21 

01 0 
22 0 
00 0 ! dd d| 

1 i: 21 0 ! 
10 dj 10 0 

d2 l | dl d| 


07 0 
100-0 
HO 0 
00 7 
70-0 
00 0 


Othors. 


_L 


H7-4 1 
HO -4 
7H-H| 
HO'Oj 

o7-o: 

00 d 1 


12-0 
100 
21-2 
Id 4 
2'4 
9-7 


OH 7 91 G! 8 4 


a 

rt 

C J 

ij 

100-0 


•02 

•0071 


•02 


•002 


•0003 


Tho Hindus as regards caste aro thus divided : — 


Cast » h. 


j Hnthnmns ( Pries! s) .. ... 

i Kwliai i iyas (Wuithtn) 

j ( did I irs (Trailers) 

Vellularn ( Agriculturists) 

Iduiyiirs ( Shepherds) 

Kmimmlaii ( AiIisiuih) 

I Kanakkan (Writers),.. 

I Kaikalar ( W ravers) 

I Vnimian( Agriculturists and lmbor 
| Kusavan ( Potters) . 

Satams (Mixed Castes) 
Sembndavan ( Pishcrincn) 

Slianan (Toddy-drawers) 

Ambat tan ( Harbors) .. 

Vannan (Washermen) 

( Itbers ... r 
Pariahs 


era) 


Total ... 


Males 


* 1G,154 
2,032 
H,li>7 
90,933 
27,035 
lo,338 
7,5f>0 
1 h,G33 
93,030 
3,8H5 

8 ,u:u 

7,020 
h, 093 
4, ft 7 5 
t>, i. r »7 

27), or, I 
122,101 


102,007 


lAnmli's. 

Tolul. 

Plnpoltioil of 
i-Vmidt'K to 
190 Milieu. 

IVroontnKfl 
of Population. 

10,507 

32,721 

102 0 

3*G 

2,52 l 

5,150 

95-9 

•6 

7,900 

1(>,UU7 

. 90*4 

1*8 

811,703 

1 80,030 

987 

10*8 

20,172 

53,207 

90-8 

5*8 

10,335 

20,«.73 

99-9 

2*3 

7,505 

15,101 

100’ 1 

1*0 

18,370 

37,009 

0H-G 

41 

00,785 

181,715 

907 

20*3 

3, 7 H 

7,509 

95-0 

•8 

8,050 

10,003 

107 8 

1*8 

7,118 

11,738 

93 ‘4 

1G 

8,284 

1<>,0 77 

95 2 

T9 

4,541 

0,210 

971 

TO 

0,312 

12,700 

98-2 

14 

21,010 

40,083 

95-8 

5*4 

l io;oos 

238,824 

05 ’5 

2G*2 

440.207 

911,304 

97 2 

100- 


With regard to tho proportions ol' tho sexes, as in Kurnool, it is only in the 
Brahman, Writer, and Satan i or mixed castes that tho women 
l rop.rtiom of sixoa. ( , X( . C( , ( j t ] 10 mc n, though, as regards tho artisans, they aro only 

in a minority of three. 

This is tho first district in which the VolhUars have not headed the poll. 
VoiUima i'„iiah. und Kariahs arc hero numerically the strongest, then come the 
old agricultural class called Vannians, wliile t,hird in point 
of numbers aro tho VolhUars. It may bo worth noticing that these throe divi- 
sions of the peoplo appear extensively influenced by their contact with European 
civilization. Wo do not find them engaging only in agriculture and sorvile work, 
hut pushing well to the front in the service both of the State and commonwealth. 

Tho next table shows tho numbers arranged according to religion under 
each caste, by which it is apparent that, though the Sivaites 
iw, K ".n.>f mrii 11V0 numerically tho strongest, taken as a whole, yet that in 

certain castes tho worship of Visum; is tho preferential cult, notably among the 
Brahmans and VelhUars. It is somewhat unusual to find tho Brahmans dn a 
majority who worship Visum . Nearly all tho Shepherds are Vishnavaites in 
this district. f 

I 
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Castes. 
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jj 
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T 
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JC 
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Z | 

7S ' 

3 • 

u 

i> ] 

3 

7 

a ; 

■e* 

‘■f 
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,5 

i - . 

4 ' 

n * 

1 


i Itothmans 

KniKitnyaJ* 
j Chi ttivs . • 

| WliMiU'8 , . 

, Iduivitis 
| Kummfilan 
J K/iniiklciin 
j Kmkalar . . 

Vutinmn . 

Kuan van . . 

! Sutnni 
! Si'tnlwiduvun 
i ShufUn 
1 Auihuttan , 

! Vimnun 
| (nlifia 
i 1’arialiH . 


Mnkomedans. 


10,0(12 
131 
10,0.) | 


22,0 1 1 | 

1.707 ! . . ! 

i.iu) ! . I . ’ 

(>i,iii2 i 110,700 1 7i | o 
1,021 : r>i,iu 1 . 17, 

2o,oki j 007 1 , j 

V)i2 ! .*),(, id , j 

31,071 | 43.1 1 .!7H j . 

10,')..') 17 j 70.02,1 j j n 

hsi i ; . 

2,000 i 7;} i 2 

1 . >21 I 


30 4H 
1.1 


0.7 1 1 
l.l.dOO 
10,007 
0.4,14 
5.21.1 


I 


3,0 1 •; 


21 

• 1 , 2(10 

130 

20 


50 

S 


32.721 1 
5.1.70 ! 

10.007 ' 

1 NO,o30 
.73,207 i 
2o.(»73 J 
I ,),1() 1 I 
37,000 1 

is 1 . 71 . 7 

7,100 
1(>,(,03 ' 

11.7 IS ' 
10,1*7 ; i 



7,181 

>7,2 1 8 

i . i 7 

03 | 

1 2.700 


23,023 

: 2.7.7 NS 1 

1 20 K,N 

HI ! 

10,0N3 

• • i 

| 

1 32, (.21 

j 00.770 i 

. ■ 07 

0,31.2 1 . , 

23K,hJ| 

Total . ; 

101,307 

43I,71.S 

112 270 

11.171 117* 

'U 1,30 1 


32 1 

S 1 
ON 0 
3ii 2 

.1 0.7 
07 0 1 
(.2 0 . 
NO 1 ! 

.77 1 | 

NS I 

Ml J 
(.7 0 

.70 0 | 
.IS .1 ; 
II. 0 , 


(.7 l , 
oi 3 : 

3i s ; 

Ol 3 , 

W ;;i . 

2 0 | 

37 OH 

12 0 , 1 02 
12 S l , 

11 (1 1 
17.) | 

30 7 1 

11 .1 

12 N I 
40 7 ; 


01 00 1 
03 


1 


on* 

oi 


00 

3 * 

1 

2 I 02 

1 

oos . 

00 . . 

I 

3 : 3 ! 

1 l 

000 ()( 

•3 


00 | 

Of. 3 ! 


■I 1 1 H 


The lMiihomeilans are arranged 
Rood many Putlians for a district so 


.10 0 j 47 7 ! oi. 03 | 1 3 01 


is follows. There are a 
far south as Chin^Ieput. 


Labbay.s 

Maplabs 
Syuds ... 
Sheiks ... 
Pat bans 
Moghuls 
Others 


Total 


Mai. n j 

! 

K< nnl< ‘i 

T«.i 11 

2,010 ; 

1,931 

a, an 

a i 

4 

7 

1,207 ! 

i,a;i 

2,(7t»H 

1 lySa 1 

(’),(*.( 10 1 

13,551 

! 701 

(7a ; 1 

1,101 

■ ir<; i 

U 1 

:?17 

7:10 

5 8 ( i ; 

l,:u<; 

11,811 

ll,3o<> i 

2:1,201 


It was before noticed that thero were 475,908 males of all classes, and of 
these nearly 64 per cent., or 301, ‘350, follow the employ- 
ments specified below : — 


Occupation 


? 

Major llciulniKw. 


Professional 



Domoetic 

Commercial j 

. Agricultural 

* 

... r 

j Industrial ... 



| 

Ntimln i of 

Tolnl undo) 

Propoll K.'l to 

Milieu lh.'idhi^n. 

1 '.Twins 

I’llin ip'll 

111.' Mftln 


»injilo\ Hi. 

( f < uj.ut lull 

l'<- jmlutn.il 

Government Service (Civil) ... 

1,121 


0 3 

Do. (Military) 

4,874 


ro 

Learned Professions 

1,122 


0 2 

Minor do 

8,517 

15,934 

18 

Personal Service 

« 

12, SCO 

12,3(70 

2-0 

Traders 

1 < >,080 


, o<t 

Conveyers 

l!,8oG 

13,830 

0 0 

Cultivators 

’ 143, 334 

143,334 

30 l ( 

Dress ... ... 

13,035 

2 9 

Food 

12, ‘.(30 


4*2 | 

Metals 

1 2,207 


0(7 j 
0-9 i 

Construction ... 

4,130 


Books ... 

a 


001 

Household Goods 

3,080 > 


0 G 

Combustibles 

221 

. 44,04 C I 

• 0 05 


7 

70 

r 
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Major I loading*. 


[ndcCniteand non productive < 

V 


Minor m ailings. 

NuinbiT of 

IV] rtinig 
employed. 

Total under 
Principal 
Occupation. 

Tropor- 1 
tionstothe 1 
MalcPopu*! 
lation, 1 

' 

Laborers 

70,0.11 


14-8 

Pioprrly ... ... ... 

• 219 


004 

Unproducl ivo ... 



0-6 

Olliers.. . 

1 ,30 t 

74,710 

0-3 

i 


Total ... 

304,250 

j. 03-9 | 


In tho Civil Service of Government the Velhilar caste are most numerous, 
lu comprising nearly ono-third of the whole. Tho following five 
classes account for tho bulk of the 1 ,42 1 persons so engaged 

Vrllalnrs 
Jlrulimuns 

MalioniLM^uiH ... 

#. • 

Pniialis t 

I 

* Vamiiuns 


441) 

251 

210 

107 

121) 


Tut ill 


1,170 


Tho Military and Police, who aro 4,874 strong in this district, which 
'ontains three military cantonments, are for tho most part 


Military. 


drawn from the following classes : — 


Wlltilnrs 
Vm i.iln 

FiWiopt'uns ... 

Mnliomt'<lttns 

Vanmnns 


1 ,50 i 

... 1,470 

005 
:352 
270 

Total ... 4,570 


r rho learned and minor professions taken together engage the attention 
i piirnud and minor of 9,639 people, of wlioiii the largest proportion are from 
i>roio8su)un. among tho Writer caste, closely seconded by the Brahmans. 

These two castes number nearly half of those so engaged ; but there aro a number 
of Vellalars, Vanniiyas, Satanis, and Pariahs, who have taken to professions* 
Of those in learned professions, it is noteworthy in this district, which 
lies near to the capital, and has been for so many years subject to tho toleration 
and fairplay which characterises the British rule, that although tho Brahmans 
still predominate, tho next #most numerous class are tho Pariahs, then tho 
Vellalars, gatanis, and Vannians. 


Varnon&l service. 


Personal scrvico calls for little remark. The Barbers, 
Washermen, and Pariahs mainly furnish this column. . 


Trad*. 


Tho traders in Chingleput district are 10,980 strong, and 
these throe clasvses send out the largest number of merchSmts^ 

Chcttiofl ... 3,170 

Vellalars 2,057 

Maliomedajj 1,868* j 
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ConT*yer». 


CttUiration. 


Vellalars, Vunnians, and Pariahs arc plentiful among the 
conveyers. 

Cultivation engages '10*1 per cent, of the busy population, 

or Ud,dd4 in all. Of these there are of — 

» 

Vanniana ... ... ... ... ... ... 11,0U 

Ycllalars ... '12,900 

Pariahs ... ... . ... ... ... 23,189 . 


l,fth(iror8. 


Those three classes are very strong, so far as numbers go, but Brahmans 
proportionately cultivate' extensively ; indeed in this district two-thiids of the 
Hralnnans are cultivators, so are most of the Kshatriyas, and notably a gre it 
many Chetties and Writers, The only castes who do not largely, in proportion 
to their numbers, fill this column are the Fishermen, Barbers, and Washers. 

Press is provided by flu' Weavers mostly, more than 10,000 of whom are so 
engaged. Metals and construction absorb nearly all the 
imiVlslru1 ' able bodied of the artisans ; though a good # muny Vellalars 

and Viumians are also constructors, probably engaged as road-makers. The 
Potters and “Others” chielly provide the household goods. 

Laborers here are drawn from the Pariahs first, by a large majority 
Vunnians, Others, and Vellalars make up in great part the 

rest. 

There are only 219 who live on property, SO of whom are Brahmans, SI 
Vellalars, 2d Shepherds, IS Kshatriyas, the same number of 
lrupufty ‘ Vannians, 20 ^almmedans, and 17 Satanis. 

But if the Brahmans bead the list of the rich, they are mnchjnore than 
balanced by their number of poor. 025 of them are unproduc- 
Cnpiotiucovo. t j y0j an( j s0 . uv 70<) Satanis. These two classes form more 

than half of those who are entered in this column. 

Education has made great strides in Chingleput, com- 
KlWion ’ pared with most districts ; 8 per cent, of the people read and 

write, or 74,492 in all. 

The Hindus and Native Christians give the lowest percentage us regards 
education, but the proportions are shown below : 


Hindus ... 

Mahomcdnns ... 
Kuropcanfi and Knrnsians 
Native Christians 
Buddhists and Jains ... 
Others ... 


Total .. 


1 

Nntnhrr of ; 

1 

I’opu- i 

latioii. i 

IVn.". , »»U., l ,i 0 n. 

to rt tin and ) i 

1 

■wnte. 

i 

899,080 

08,700 

7*0 

2:1,102 

2,40 1 

10 7 

3,070 

2,480 

077* 

1 11,480 

777 

0 8 

1 147 ! 

3 i 

29 

917 

038,184 


” ! 
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The itrea of this district covers 7,139 square miles, and it includes nine 
fMmt and poiiticfti taluqs and 13 zernindary estates, of which Calastry and 
Karvet inaggar are the largest. Itcqvns two municipalities, 
viz., Vellore and Wallajah. 


'1’ho population according to the census numbered 2,015,278, and the 
houses 329,811, which gives an average for the whole district 
of 0-4 inmates to a house*, allowing for 15,744 which were 
The annexed table shows the various averages of inhabitants in 
d liferent taluqs to the different descriptions ot houses. In Vellore taluq the 
average of occupant s to a terraced building was high, viz., 17 - 8. 


Oopulnt urn & bullpen 

uninliabit o< 


T.ilu'i-'. 


1 Tri riu < <1 

Til.d 

TluMvd 

Unknown. 

Totul. 

('Illttnnr m .A m 

. . • 

r,-r, 

r» 8 

(1 0 

j 127 

- 

6-0 

rhcndniiriri 


l 7 

i 9 

4 a 

1 10 2 

4 a; 

, 1 ’tilniMiiinr 

« 

i* t; 

o,-5 

42 

5‘3 

43 

( J mi liitiim 

. , 

A H4 

0’9 

e>a; 

5 9 

07 

Vrllun* 


; i7-s 

7 3 

7 3 

10 2* 

71 

Wblh.iah 


i Hi. 

r> s 

7 0 

f>*5 

7-0 

i\>U,r 


. 7'H 

9 3 

8 7 

! 2 2'5 

8*8 

Waiidt'w ash 


% | 7 :> | 

i s 7 

8 0 

| 12-3 | 

8'0 

An-et, 



7 0 

7 0 

! 9 0 1 

77 

< ’aliist r\ Zrinmdary 


! 17 

i ! 

(*)2 

1 H’H i 

0*2 

Kill m t iiitMg^nr < lo . 


o h 

j 7a; 

0-3 

; 8 r, | 

0-4 

i 'llMLl'AtU M>*’ (It). 


•1 7 

I o, ‘3 1 

3 5 

1 7d 1 

30 

K:>n^un<b de 


i 2 

1 7’0 

rri 

to-" 1 

3 5 j 

Ana .lu^laro 


. , 02 

7 a 

X\3 

; at i 

8*1 

i 

Total 

.. ; 51 

1 7-2. 

0 3 

0-1 ! 

0-4 


I 


In tho present population there lias boon an increaso of* 12*8 per cent. In 
somo of t l\o taliajs tho increase will bo found very high, as will be observed from 
tla 1 annexed comparative table. 


’lulll<|S | 

1 *t >) »ul.it li >11 
.IS j>< i Ouui- 
<liii miml 

1 0 t in u nf 

l*o|illl.lt loTl 
.H ( oitlm** 
to till* < '< IlHtlS 
ot IH71 

fnrroimo. v 

1 

1*< k t'ntap* 
of 

I 111 lo.'lhf. 

1 

istwi.c; 


! 

• 

(’Inlioor 

193, 13i; 

21 3,0 15 

19,009 

i 

101 

( liufcidra^n i 7 

91,275 

99,028 

8,353 

0-1 J 

Pnlmatitnr 

53,072 

0)0,211 

7,139 

12-4 

(fudiutani 

135,233 

1 (>2,980 

27,747 

20 5 

Vellore 

1 18,412 

179,150 

30,74-4*'' 

207 

Wnllnjah 

191,851 

210, ,204 

24,353 

120 

IVloor .. ... ... ^ 

92,974 

1 09, 1 50 

10,170 

17'3 

VViimlt'wasli . . . . i 

133,982 

153,507 

19,525 

14-5 

a •>•*!< • . • •• 1 

111,572 

157,391 

15,819 

111 

Un lastly Zernindary 

122,130 

135,104 

12,908 

106 

Karvet ina^r^ar do . ... 

2 5 H, 8 30 

289,891 

31,058 

1H) 

ruii^liiooi* do. 

| 102,111 

109,282 

7,171 

70 

Ktim^undy dn 

47,121 

j 52,017 

4,020 

97 

K rm Jajddre ... 

74,823 

j 77,0)79 

2,850 

3-8 

Total ... 

! 1,787,131 

2, nlu, 278 

228,144 

128 


()f tho gross population 1,020,078 were males 
004 JiOO females, giving a percentage of only 97 
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100 mon. The Hindus numbered 1,913,020 or 91*0 per cent., the Mahomedans 

Nationality. 86,741 0r 4 ’ 3 I K ‘ r and t,ie Christians 7, 136, or only *4 per 

cent. The Jains are returned as a little more in number than 
the Christians; 192 only are classed as Others. The above particulars with 
regard to oach taluq aro^ given below : — 


I 

HOUSES. 





POlTl.AI ION 










Cun Dili n 

A i>\ i rs 

'lut M 




f- 


ToIuqb 





-t V 

7 

£ r r 






• 


5 



V 


- 










, 

1 



i 


1 

a 

Total. 

C 

f. A 

C 3 

1J 

i 

1 

t 

£ 

f 

| 

" 

1 

a 

s 

c 

A 

J 1 "* 

t 

Cbittnor 

». 

217 

1/83 

36/ to 

io/m 

:r>/M 

00,20') 

C, 8,001 

100, >8 

103,4 '.7 

2IM..U8 

*.,o33 

371 

{ 

no 

Ch«rt<lni>firi 


1 ,8,37 

23.M 1 

1,8/78 

10,021 

32,’M»4 

42, V. 3 

M/12 

18/)H0 

oo.lU 

.1.1 VI 

..3 


I’almim.iir 

ui.HHii 

r.w 

14/h» 

0,1.00 

8, Hits 

21,oo:i 

20,1,11 

30,702 

20, >00 

37,047 

1,07o 

11 


i .s? 1 

OudUtum 

24,4flf. 

1 ,307 

2 3, Mi, 3 

32/. 10 

20,100 

40,030 

7.1,114 

82,41-1. 

80/11 

117,323 

11.. 27 

hjs 


1 

Vflloro 

21. 

2(.2 

Mid 

2'), 70S 

,r.,(Hio 

31,101 

'.3,080 

,3H/7<> 

88,080 

00,11.7 

1’. 1.313 

2 4/12 

2,780 


1 1 

W.iUnjiih 

28, 

2(12 

2, on »i 

30.207 

12.07 1 

37,141 

on.ot: 

00,, 00 

lllO,(HI | 

107,201 

2o'i,o(,8 i 

0,000 

1,121 


1 ( 1 1 

PuU»or 

12. 

ll() 

in 

12,8T) 

21,1.. 

10/m, 

11/0'. 

1*21 

•>1.820 

1 / 40 

101, 1)2 S 1 

3,107. 


8 40 


Wtuuttiwiiah 

1 7 ,8.3 1 

(112 

ik, in 

30,2m! 

27,7 17 

40,01 1 

18, V. 4 

77,107 

.(.,310 

113,2.1 | 


1.0 VI 

< HI 

I 

An ut 

20.43S 

l,la'> 

21.023 

:jo,2'I7 

27, .70 

1 18,207 

.SI, 2. 1 

78, .01 

78/27 

117.0-2 ! 

0.022 

203 1 

1,112 

! | 

C’.ilaxtry 

21/3U 

y;e 

22, .jH i 

20,320 

21.11 . I 

42.000 

42,001 

f.o/2) 1 

(.’>,770 

1 41/88 , 

3,1 .1' 

o 1 

1 

Kurvrtmiifigar 


'2(1 

1,722 

10, H 18 

f .D,l!H 

.VI, 47(1 ] 

oj, ISO 

01,117 

lh/07 i 

111. >7 

2M..1 14 

3,737' 

10 


j 3 J 

l'ungnnoor 

20.HH1 

1,027 

30,01 1 

10,212 

17,1 >-> 

30,138 

30.777 

',‘.,4.0 , 

4,0 42 

io’).mr, : 

4,0)0 

187 



Kutnrumly 

Ami 

it.a.vj 

U/1K) 

(MH> 

423 

11,01.1 

10,010 

11,002 

( 8,141 | 

13.IM. | 

17,000 

2 4, IS’, 

17/18 
2), IK. 

2o,278 j 
30,017 ; 

38/ ft 

HM<><f | 

1.482 

2.712, 

» in 

l.i 20 

1 

Tot.il j 

314,100 

LA,74 1 

1 

•120.KU , 

U',,10. 

3U..202 j 

O.i .,183 

010/OS | 

l,o20f()78^ 

001,O( Hi j 

1/13,020 . 

M.,711 

7,11(1 

1 

7/80 

l"2 


M' .'I 
ll.J «IMI 

I I 
2IU ’<>1 
Hi'M ■<< 

I I \ .c; 


ln't m 
.,2 m: 


Religion Iliudua. 


• Under this heading the Hindus are classed as — 



Nuinln r of IN rwnis, 

Rrojx.rln 

Vishnavaitca 

1,007,7*15 

52 7 

Sivaitea .. ... 

00<>,035 

471 

LingajHs 

2,778 


Other Hindus 

1,002 

•UH 


Total .. 

loO 


This shows the Vishnavaites to predominate as regards whole district, but in 
six of the southern taluqs Sivaism is the prevailing cvH ) as will be seen by 
the abstract below : — 



VislmiiMiitos. 

S|\Mlll 3 

Gudiafara 

50,100 

00,h20 

Vellore 

55,708 

0d,:,3d 

Wallajah ... 

03,533 

11 5.3d 1 

Poloor 

30,732 

73, S3 I 

Arcot 

.. <;o, 2nd 

80,520 

Arni 

24,035 

40,110 


Mahomedana. 


Of Mahomedans nearly 90 per cent., or 77,87 1, are of the Sooner sect, and 
3,271, or 1 per cent., are Shias. 82 enrol themselw^ a- 
Wahabis, and 5,511 are described as Others. Tliese people 
are found in large numbers in Vellore, (Sudiataiu, and Arcot, where they are the 
chief traders., These taluqs indeed contain more than half the Mahoniedan popuht- 
tion of the district, which has increased since 180(3 l)y upwards of twelve thousand. 

The Christians are mostly Komanists, and call lor no remark, save, that they 
have increased in number from 5,000 to 7,500 since 1M><>. 
Particulars concerning them are here given. 


Christiana. 




Rom on 

1’mti‘Ht- 

Total 

• 

Europeans . 

Cutlioln rt. 

70 

iinlx. 

200 

330 | 


Eurubians 

247 

410 

000 


Native Clu ibtiaus 

5,201 

1,055 

0,310 

i 

O^icrB ... 

Total ... 

75 

43 

118 


5,053 

1,783* 

7,430 
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The subjoined table shows the proportions of the people under each sect 
of each religion. 


Taluqs. 

•%. *r. 

« 


Hinhu. 

1 

Mahomeoans. 


CHK18TIAN8. 



i 

•a 

> 

9 

v 

a 

> 

i» 

no 

X 

>. 

Other Hindus. 

09 

s 

ft 

o 

$ 

d 

A 

OS 

| 

.si 

1 

i 

i 

B 

0 

1 

& 

A 

6 

Europeans 

qnd 

Eurasians. 

Natives. 

Other*. 

Roman Catholics. 

Protestants. 

Roman Catholics. 

1 

1 

1 


Chittoor 

64-4 

3 56 

•008 

■04 

85-3 

3* 1 


no 

363 

63-7 

71*9 

28 04 

100 


Chendragiri 

82 8, 17-2 

•02 

•003 

08-7 

•*» 

•2 

30-9 


100 

88-9 

11*1 


* » . 

Palinanair 

68 4 41*3 

-2 

*08 

88-8 

3-8 


7*4 

. , 


100 



100 

Uudiatam 

38-2 6 16 

1 

•07 

93-8 

13 

•2 

4-7 


100 

79*3 

2*0*7 



Vellore . . 

30-8 02 9 

•5 

•2 

90 4 

3*3 

009 

0-3 

416 

68-4 

936 

6-4 

7*02 

2*0*8 

Wullajah 

447 

55*2 

•08 

*004 

84 2 

9 5 

•2 

001 

10 3 

83 7 

78 3 

217 


* 

Poloor 

29'3 70 0 

•01 

•01 

84 7 

2 3 


13 0 



66-6 

43-5 



Wundowash 

60-4 

40 2 

•08 

•3 

90 5 

7 4 


21 



95-9 

4 04 



A rent 

40 -9 

58 "8 

2 

•03 

9 DO 

3*3 


11 


100 

51 *2 

48-8 

■ • i 


Kalastri Znmindary . . 

05’0 

34 1 

-2 

•08 

9.) 8 

3 2 


10 

28 0 

71 4 

100 




Karvotinaggar do. 

03-7,30 0 

• 2 

1 

84 3 

1 0 o 

3 

4-9 


100 

100 


, . 

. , 

Punganoor do. 

70-0 

*29 2 

00 

1 

88 8 

7 1 

■4 

3-7 

100 


78 3 

2*1*7 

, , 


Kaugundy do. 

40 o r, o -i 

•3 

*• 

97-4 

2-0 









Ami Jughiro .. 

32-8 07-1 

-02 


90 ’1 

1-3 

i 

2-6 


100 

42-4 

67-6 

•• 


Total . . 

62-7 

j 47*09 

j -2 

j *08 

89-8 

3‘8j -09 

0-3 

316 

| 68-4 

,83-3 

16-7 

63*6 

36-4 


Tho Hindus of tho district are arranged under •the 
Hindus. usual casto headings, and the numbers of each Hindu caste 

• are noted in the following abstract : — 


Canto. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Propostion 
of Females to 

Percentage to 
tho Hindu 





100 Males. 

Population. 

Brahmans (rrients) 

27,377 

27.017 

64,994 

100-9 

2-9 

Kslwitriyns (Warriors) 

14,022 

13,000 

27,08*2 

931 

1*4 

( 'hotties (Traders) 

10,585 

15,965 

32,550 

96 3 

1*7 

Vellalais (Agriculturists) . , 

292,925 

284,917 

677,842 

973 

300 

Idniyur (Shepherds) 

74,421 

72,320 

140,747 

97-2 

7*6 

Kuimimlun L Artisans) 

Kanakkan (Writers) 

20,751 

20,470 

41,221 

98-6 

21 

10,292 

10,295 

20,587 

100-3 

11 

Kaikalar (Weaveis) 

32,218 

30,810 

63,034 

95-6 

3*3 

Vanniana (Cultnators and Laboroiw) 

140,194 

143,326 

289,520 

980 

160 

Kusavuns (Potters) 

8,393 

7,826 

16,219 

93*2 

•8 

Satani (Mixed Castes) .. .. . . 

15,100 

15,710 

30,816 

1040 

1*6 

Somhqdavan (Fishermen) 

18,235 

17,780 

30,021 

976 

1*9 

Shanan (Today -drawers) ., 

14,894 

14,352 

29,246 

96 4 

1-5 

Amhattnn (Barbers) 

Yannan (Washermen) 

11,413 

10,927 

22,340 

96-8 

1*2 

15,991 

16,451 

31,442 

96 6 

1-6 

Others 

08,116 

00,542 

134,658 

97-7 

70 

! Pal iaha 

189,039 

183,867 

372,006 

97-3 

19*3 

| *• Total . . 

976,972 

961,268 

1,927,225 

97*5 

100 


The females are mostly in tho minority, save amongst the Satanis, whose 
women are as 104 to 100 men. Among the Brahmans and 
writers tfie proportion of the sexes is returned as nearly 
equal. 


Proportion of sexes. 


An analysis of this table has been so often made in the other districts, ^hat 
it is of little use to go over such welhtrodden ground again. No remark is 
otheriUndna, iuciud. called for, save to account for the number who are returned 
ingihitr os as “ Other castes/* and who amount to . 7 per cent, of 1 the 

Hindus. These are swelled by the inhabitants of 30 villages, clustered on some 
hills, known as the Malaialdies , 25 miles distant from the town of Vellore. Tie 
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Yen<£die« are also included under this heading. The VeMars in this district 
are very numerous, and so are the Vannians and Pariahs. Indeod when these 
three classes are abstracted, but little more than a third remain to be accounted 
for. 


Caste. 

i 

■* 

V 

c3 

j Vishnavaitee. 

r 

f 

i 

'tj 

s 

a 

a 

o 


J 

ad 

•-i 

1 

3 

rs 

3 

a 

i 

o 

H 

Tk 

i 

> 

’J2 

H.CBNTA 

Puk 

i 

1 

> s 

4R CA 

L’RIMJi 

i 

& 

j 

1.(1 l.AT 

o (,'ou 

3 

1 

ffl 

$ 

5 

° 

hi) ON T 

UN*. 

HB 

TJ _ 

r ( 
2 

1! 

Bmhmana 

27,851 

21,747 11 

20 

1 

5,364 

61,094 

50 6 

3 9 ‘6 

•02 

•04 

002 

9 8 

Kshatriyoa 

1,276 

26,730! . . 

2 

74 


27,082 

47 

95 0 


•007 

•3 


Ohettiea 

13,180 

19,361 

6 

3 



32,650 

40 5 

69 6 

02 

•009 



Vellklprs 

177,687 

398,038 

606 

68 

1,249 

204 

677,842 

308 68-9 

•1 

•01 

2 

•03 

Idaiyara 

22,366 

124,327 31 

1 

22 


146,747 

15 2 1 84 7 

02 

•0006 

■0! 


Kamraalon 

30,131 

3,022 

46 

10 

9 


41,221 

92 6 7 3 

•1 

•02 

02 


Kanakkan 

12,745 

7,807 

26 


8 

1 

20,687 

61 y: 379 

1 


*04 

008 

Kaikalar 

49,851 

12,788 

3881 .. 

7 


63,034 

79 l 

20 ‘3 

•6 


•oi 


Vonnian 

220,192 

09,130 

156 

13 

29 


289,520 

76 0 

23-9 

•05 

•005 

•01 


Kusavan 

12,7^8 

3,100 

91 




16,219 

7*6 

81 '0 

r -5 

«. . 



Sataai . . 

18,189 

9,319 

050 

18 

42 

2,298 

30,816 

69- 1 

30 2 

3 08 

06 

•i 

7 6 

Sombailavan . . 

9,962 

20,058 . . 

1 



36,021 

27 '7 

72 3 


•003 



Shanan 

7,038 

22,178 


, . 

* 8 

22 

29,246 

24 1 

76 8 



*02 

07 

Ambattan 

11,222 

11,118 





22,340 

60 2 

49 H 





Vannan 

21,721 

* 9,627 

37 

16 

41 


31,412 

G9 2 

30 6 

•i 

•06 

1 


Other* .. 

66,893 

76,497 

273 

618 

377 


134,658 

42 3 

66-8 

•2 

4 

•5 


Parwlis.. 

199,900 

167,558 

157 

842 

4,449 


372,906 

63 6 

4-4*9 

•04 

•0 

12 


‘Total . . J 

1 

900,935 

1,007,705 

2,778 

1,602 

6,3 1 fij 

7,889 

1,927,2261 

I 

46 8 

62 3 

1 

08 j 

■3 | 

4 


The Mahomcdans, as before stated, number 80,741, and 

Mahomedans. . . 

arc arranged under the following divisions : — 


* 

Male*. 

Females, 

Total. 

Labbaya 

13,148 

12,772 

26,920 

Mapilahg 

41 

43 

84 

Arana 

12 

8 

20 

Sheika 

19,776 

19,350 

39,126 

Syiida 

6,249 

4,961 

10,210 

Pathana 

2,854 

2,924 

6,778 

Moghuls 

637 

661 

1,288 

Others 

2,323 

1,992 

4,316 

Total . , 

44,040 

42,701 

86,741 


The Labbays arc in larger proportions than in most of the districts hither- 
to reviewed. Both the civil and military departments of 
. Government in North Arcot are well stocked with Mahomo- 
dans. 



Number of MahomM^n 
Mains omployixl. 

Labbays 

7,505 

Mapilahs 

20 * 

Arabs 

6 

Sheiks 

11,166 

Syiids 

2,824 

Pathans 

1,559 

Moghuls 

331 

Other Mahomedans 

1,406 

4 

Total ... 24,81s 
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The total malo population of this district was 1,020,678, and of these* 61*ij 
per cent., or 622,925, follow some occupation, details of which 
arc givon below : — 


Occupation. 


Major Heading. 

Minor Heading. 

.Professional ... ... ^ 

Government Servico 

Military ... 

Learned professions 

Minor do. 

Domestic ... 

Personal Service... 

Commercial | 

Traders ... 

Conveyers 

Agricultural 

Cultivators 

f 

Industrial *... 

• 

Dress 

Food 

Metals 

Construction 

Hooks •... 

Ilouscnold Goods 
Combustibles 

Indefinite and non-pro* 1 
ductivc- f 

Laborers... 

Property .. 

Unproductive 

Others 




Numbers, 

f 

Total. 

PeroentiM 1 
to the Mala 
Population 

5,048 


*5 1 

4, 181 


‘4 ! 

1,730 


•2 | 

11,732 

— i — 


w ! 

22,691 


31,257 

31,257 

3*1 

35,615 


3*5 

2,468 


i 

38,083 

*2 

329,765 


§2*3 J 

329,765 

23,113 ' 

• 

2 3 ! 

16,083 


1*6 j 

6,336 


•; i 

5,073 


*5 ! 

40 


*001; 

4,846 


*5 

705 

56,196 

•1 

120,076 

118 

14;649 


14 

6,713 


* *7 

3,495 

144,933 

*4 

Total ... 

022,925 

61-3 


X 11U VAVTV.1 11UIV11V vi ’ MVi I ivv j j ' 

fiovfimmont Cir.i Sor. Brahmans. These threo classes leave only 1,490 vacancies for 
'" c0 - * all the other castes to fill. In tho Military and Police Services 

the Pariahs take the place of tho Brahmans, who, as we have shown, are not a war- 
like race. Vellalars, Mahomodans, and Pariahs form the bulk 
M lita } of our soldiors and police to tho exclusion of all but 875. 

Among the learned and minor professions tho Brahmans are the most 
trained and Minor uumorous, next tlio Writers, and thirdly the Vcllfllars. These 
i *i ofoRfuona. ftn castes absorb 8,772 out of a total of 13,402 so engaged. 

Personal Service is performed mostly by Pariahs, Washermen, Yell 41 ars,aud 
Barbers, who number respectively 8,120, 0,508, 4,422, and 
3,847. A good many Mahomedans, Brahmans, and Fishermen 


I'orHonal Service. - 

are aWo servants 


Of tho Traders moro than four-fiflhs arc from the four 
classes- marginally noted, from which it will be seen that 
commerce is not quite such a close borough in this as in many 
other districts. 

Cultivation is followed by 32-3 por cent, of the total males who are employ* 
ed, two-thirds of whom are Vollalars, Vannians, and Phriahs., 
Compared to their numbers, however, the Brahmans, Maho- 
medans, aud Kshatriyas are largely engaged in this pursuit. • 

, Dress is chiefly provided by 1 5,761 Weavers. Agood many 
MahomedaDS gain their living in this way, probably as tailor#- 
l 


Trtide- * 

Vidlalfvrs ... 8, 7*8 

( hotuos 

MnLiDiiiodau* ... f>,840 

“Olliers” (Hindus) 5,307 


Cultivation 


Drew. 
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The food purveyors are chiefly Shepherds and Toddy- 
drawers. 

Metals and construction employ the artisans ; household goods the Pot- 
Mat&if, oowtruotion, ters > who, however, go in for cultivation too in North Arcot. 
tod bonwhoid good*. Laborers seem to bo composod of nearly all classes of tho 
community, not even excepting the Chetties, who as a rule 
rarely follow so poor and ill-paid an occupation. < • 

More than half the ownors of property (7,684) in this district aro VelliilarS, 
who here seem specially thriving. Of tho Pariahs there aro 
1,910, while the Brahmans only stand third on the list with 
1,215. Of Shepherds, who are independent, there aro 975. When these four 
classes are deducted, tho holders of property which remain aro only 2,865. 

Of the unproductive population, the Satanis aro most 
numerous, seconded by the Brahmans. 


Laborer*. 


Property. 


Unproductive. 


Instruction has reached 5 per cent, of tho gross popuh\tion*orJn all 109,038 
souls. It is commonly believed that the Mahomedans aro 
EducMsuJs untaught. At any rate it is not so in North Arcot, where tho 

Hindus show up as, comparatively, by far the most ignorant. Tho Christians 
aro not so well to tho front as they should be. Tho Jains aro actually better 
instructed than the Christians, a fact which is hardly creditable to the latter. 
The numbers of those who can road and write, in proportion to tho total of each 
section of tho people, are given below 


1 

C,rofl8 

Population. 

Number able to 
read and write. 

Proportion- 

Hindus 


1,913,020 

98,201 

5 1 

Mahomedans 


86,711 

8,357 

* !Hj 

Europeans and Eurasians 

♦ . . ... 

1,120 

557 

40 8 

Christians ... 

... 

6,310 

5)2 

8 1 

Buddhists and Jaina 

paw ... 

7,889 

1/270 

1()1 

Others 


192 

81 

42-2 


Total ... 

2,015,278 

109,038 

54 


SOUTH ARCOT. 

This district covers an area of 4,873 square miles. It is divided into eight 
and political taluqs with but one Municipal town, viz., Cuddalore.(') Kn- 
closed within tho district is the foreign territory of Pondi- 
cherry, belonging to the French, the population of which finds, of course, no 
place in these returns. 

According to the final census tabulation, tho people and houses numbered 
respectively 1,755,817 and 228,761, which, deducting 2,979 
uninhabited houses, gives the high average of 7'8 inmates to a 
house. The following abstract shows the averago number of occupants in the 
various descriptions of houses, for each taluq : — 

— - — y — — 

(1) The town of Chedambaram, with a population of 15,519, ha* been cowtitated a Municipality gince^e data 

tffcepwm, 

,72 f 

I 

i v* - * 
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, Taluqs. 

Aveeaob Numbee of Peesons to bach of thi 
Inhabited Houses. 

Terraced. 

Tiled. 

Thatched. 

Unknown. 

ToUL 

Cuddaloro... 

Villapuram 

Chidambaram 

Dindivanam 

KaAlakurebi 

•Rrikaloro 

I’rinomalay 

Virdachollam 



9*3 

8-2 

GO 

8*9 

7*4 

8*3 

5*0 

109 

7-2 , 
9 1 
G‘5 
9’4 
85 
90 
87 
82 

7‘3 

7-8 

G7 

8 3 
7-9 
83 
8*3 
8*4 

5’5 

‘go 

11- 3 
19*5 
15-5 

12- 3 

7*3 

7- 9 
6-6 

8- 3 
7-9 
8*3 
83 
8*4 


Total ... 

7*8 

7-2 

7-8 

9*7 

7*8 


Since 18GG-67 the population has increased by 493,971, or 39 per 
cent. In three taluqs, the advanco is very notable, as will 
icrroase of population. geen below, whilo the succeeding tablo gives particulars of 

tho population for* each taluq. The increase is probably due, in a measure, to the 
omission of thef hilly tracts from the former census operations ; — • 


Taluqs. 

Population 
as per Quin- 
quennial 
Return of 
1866-67. 

Population 
according to 
tho Census of 
1871. 

Increase. 

Percentage 
of Increase. 

Cuddaloro ... 

185,210 

284,849 

99,633 

53-8 

Villapuram... 

192,448 

236,108 

43,660 

22*7 

Chidambaram ... ... ... ... ... 

Dindivanam 

182,199 

239,133 

56,934 

31*2 

100,282 

239,754 

79,472 

49*6 

Kftllakurchi 

119,644 

19G,5GG 

76,922 

64*3 

Trikaloro ... 

181,390 

216,246 

84,856 

64*6 

Trinomalay 

97,963 

164, G57 

66,704 

24,833 

68*1 

Virdachollayi 

153, C71 

178,504 

... 

16*2 

Petty Zemindaries, &c. 

39,043 


Total ... 

1 ,261,846 

1,756,817 

493,971 

391 


1IOUSKS. 


POPULATION. 


Taluip 

i 

1 

£ 

1 

H 

Cim 

>U> N 

Am 

l.TB. 

Totyl 

Hindus. 

l 

j 

J 

»-» 

1 

Others. 

t 

*a*V f° 

Z\ ^pun 

fcS 

!| 

0 

4 

a 

$ 

& 

8 

a 


Cmlituloro 

.19,000 


015 

39,935 

51,528 

49,410 

88,246 

92,659 

142,774 

142,075 

272,659 

7,102 

4,010 

88 


284,849 

Vtlliiimram 

29,938i 

250 

30,188 

47,702 

42,531 

72,416 

73.399 

120,178 

115,930 

227,281 

5,061 

3,766 



236,108 

Chulumburiun 

36.02 1 1 


30,024 

45,137 

40,080 

73,383 

79.933 

118,520 

120,613 

224,504 

10,255 

4,326 

“ 8 

40 

280,18* 

UiitiUvitimm 

28,7 1 H 


505 

29,253 

49,308 

44,117 

73,044 

73,225 

122,412 

117,342 

228,451 

5,115 

2,699 

3,480 

9 

239,754 

K lillukurchi 

24,97 « 

78*. 

25,702 

38,310 

34,488 

61,063 

62,705 

99,373 

97,193 

187,841 

5,291 

3,434 



196>» 

Trikalm v 

26,104 



20, UM 

43,038 

38,844 

66,501 

67,803 

109,599 

100,047 

201,012 

4,860 

7,167 

151 

56 

216^46 

rrmomnlny 0 

19,732' 

603 

20,236 

34.432 

31,303 

49,139 

49,783 

88,571 

81,086 

157,031 

4,017 

3,470 

134 

5 

164,667 

Yirduihollam 

! 21,260 


21,260 

Ifi809 

28,927 

57,080 

60,082 

89,495 

89,009 

174,083 

2,776 

1,045 



176,504 

Total 

| 225, 7 82 1 

2,979 

228,761 

314,381 

810,306 

541,538 

559,589 

' 885,922 

869,895 

1,676,462 

44,567 

30,817 

3,861 

Ho 

1,755,617 

•_ 

— 


— 

- - 



















Of the total people, 885,922 were males and 8G9,895 females, showing a pro- 
rroportiona of sexes. portion of 98*2 of the latter to 100 of the former, Hindus 
engrossod 95*5 of the whole, or 1,676,462 in all; Mahon#* 
dai# numbered 44,567, or 2*5 per cent., Christians 30,817 ; and BuddhiBtS 
5 , 861 . 110 persons are classed as “ Others.” 

. Hindu*. 1 In five years tho Hindus are represented to have incr o ttfls d 

from 1,211,493 to 1,676,462, and are ranged as telow V 
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Sivaifces 
Vislmavaitea . . . 
Lingayets IM 
Other Hindus 


No. of Persons. Proportions. 

873,391 52 1 

793,101 47*5 « 

5,199 *3 

• 1,471 *09 


Total... 1,676,402 100 

Of course in different taluqs there is a variation of proportions. In Clio- 
dambaram for instance, where there is a Sivaito temple of peculiar sanctity, the 
votaries of Siva form 09*5 per cent, of the Hindus. In other places they are 
as from 37 to 65 per cent. 

Of the Mahoraedans nearly all, or 90*8 per cent., are Soonoes. Only 2*9 per 
cent, are Shiahs, and of Wahabis there are but *18. 6*2 per cent . 
, ‘ are returned as “ Others/’ Since 186G-07 the Mahomedans 

are more numerous by 13,000. Their increase is in the proportion of 41 per cent . 

Chri8tiftDg Christians have increased in the samo period by 63 per 


cent., and are 

classified below : — 

' % * 

% 


Roman Catholics. 

Protestants. 

Total. 

Europeans 

27 ' 

90 

123 

Eurasians 

237 

133 

370 

Native Christians 

25,731 

4,488 

30,219 

Others 

105 

... 

105 


Total ... 26.100 

4,717 

30,817 


The following table gives the proportion of population under the various 
religious sects in each taluq of the district : — 




HINDUS. 


MAHOMEDANS. 


CI1HJST1ANS 












El ItOl’l ASK 
& El HAM AN h 

Naii\ek. 

OlllFKH. 

Taluqs. 








a 

i 

’a 

a 


/] 

£ 


0 

G 

'J 


1 

■a 

> 

1 

1 

1 

50 

X 

J 3 

ther Hindus 

! 

o 

I 

.i 

& 

A 

§ 

•a 

h-t 

G 

G 

a 

5 

9 

a 

o 

I 

o 

X 

u 

0 

*5 

6 

a 

a 

o 

! 

£ 

l 

0 

u 

J 

O 

a 

t 

£ 


> 

a? 


O 

$ 

Vj 

ff 


« 



U 



Cuddalore . . 
Villapuram 

620 

47*0 

4 

*005 

92 6 

3'8 

*2 

34 

66 5 

43 5 

83 7 

163 

10(1 


61*9 

37 0 

•6 

*4 

87*7 

27 

•04i 

96 

62 6 

37 5 

87 8 

122 

100 


Chidambaram 

29 0 

69 5 

•6 

*002 

994 

•5 

•07 


30 0 

70 0 

88 9 

111 



Dindivanam 

60*6 

! 39*2 

*2 

*09 

71'4 

301 


25*6 

397 

60 n 

77 6 

22 1 

. , 

• * i 

Kallakurchi 

39*2 

00*6 

*2 

•003 

96 3 

1 08 


26 

i 

100 

i»7"8 

2 2 



Trikalore . . 

60*3 

49 5 

1 1 

•1 

92-2 

4 6 


3 2 

25 0 

75*0 

97 5 

2 5 i 

100 

■ 

TrinomaUy 

44*1 

65*6 

•3 

*001 

862 

26 

■6 

10 6 

85 7 

113 

4S 1 

61 6 i 

I (10 


Virdachellam 

34*9 | 

650 

*1 

•001 

89 06 

10*01 


9 

100 


78 8 

21 1 



Total./ 

47*5 j 

62* i 

•3 

•09 

90 8 

29 

1 

r» 2 

| 63 5 | 

4G-5 

i _ ! 

85 1 | 

14 9 

i 100 



Cut*. The Hindus are distributed under the subjoined caste, headings. 






Proportion 

Pen cntagi 

Cagto. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

of F< nmtoh 

to 100 

to tho 

Hindu 





Mal< *8 

Population 

brahmans ( Priests) 

10,149 

15,835 

31,984 

98.00 

1*9 

.1 

i 

i 

i 

dj 

1,823 

1,088 

3,511 

92*05 


tjh«ttiea (Traders) 

VelUdarg (Agriculturists) 

*daiyars (Shepherds) 

17,395 

17,044 

31,430 

980 

20 

123,434 

121,048 

245,082 

98*6 

14*3 4 

50,153 

40,542 

00,005 

98 8 

5-8 

Xammalau (Artisans) 

19,060 

18,397 

.37,497 

96 5 

2*2 

Kanakkan (Writers) 

5,322 

5,330 

10,052 

100*2 

•6 

Saiktlar (Weavers) 

22,642 

22,787 

45,420 

100 6 



. 27 

i 
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Casto. 

• 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Proportion 
of Females 
to 100 
Males. 

Perwitfu, 

tott* 

Populstiofc. 

Vannian (Cultivators and Laborers) 

270,629 

265,095 

• 535,724 

980 

81,-3 

Kusavan (Potters) ... 

5,397 

5,039 

10,43G 

93*4 


Satani (Mixed Castes) 

26,514 

26,359 

52,873 

99*4 

31 

Sembadavan (Fishermen)... 

8,837 

8,724 

17,561 

987 

TO 

Sh&nan (T%idy- drawers) ... 

4,955 

4,824 

9,779 

97*4 

•6 

Ambattan (Barbers) 

9,226 

9,008 

18,234 

97 6 

11 

Vannun (Washermen) 

9,181 

9,039 

18,220 

98-5 

M 

Others 

48,077 

40,442 

94,519 

96*6 

5*5 

Pariahs 

224,602 

220,345 

444,947 

98*1 

26*0 

Total ... 

8(33,390 

847,146 

1,710,542 

• 98-2 

100 


Among tlio Writer and Weaver castes tho numbers of women are gjven 


IJiudag> as slightly in oxcess of tho men. In South Arcot the higher 

cultivating castes (Vollalars) cease to absorb the highest pro- 
portion of tho pogplo a§ was the case in all the Telugu-speaking districts. 
Amongst tho 'Tamil people, the yannians head the van, seconded by the PariaW 
in point of numbors, then come the Yelldlars, and whon these three classes 
are abstracted, only 28*4 per cent, remain to be divided’ among the other 
castos. Kshatriyas and Slianars are not plentiful in South Arcot. To those 
curious in the matter, it may be interesting to note tho castes arranged sectarially 
as in the succeeding table, whence it appoars that Artisans and Potters are 
nearly all, and Writers and Fishermen mostly all Sivaites, while Shepherds as 
usual aro votarios of Vishnu. Tho Jains are erroneously returned as Satanis, 
which we know is a mixed caste. Christianity, with its all-embracing spirit, 
attracts many Pariahs, but has converts from all, except tho Brahman and 
Fishermen castes. Of Lingayets the largest numbers aro Weavers, Satanis, and 
Vollalars. This heading, however, is always rather obscurely rendered, because 
as a man lays down his casto when he enters this sect, many may be enrolled as 
Pariahs or Outcastes who have not really sprung from that class. In point of 
fact 574 aro in the Pariah column, but indeed all castes, but Brahmans, Shanars, 
and Washermen, furnish forth Lingayets. 


Caste. 


J 

r '3 

1 

> 

22 

& 

a 

►3 

3 

A 

5 

§ 

.3 

Buddhists and Jains. 

1 

H 

Pbhckntaqb on the Pubcrding Columns. 

3 

3 

eft 

3 

l 

4 

! 

Other Hindus. 

| 

i 

jl 

brahmans 

V 

19,703 

12,270 


5 



31,984 

616 

38*4 


•01 



Kshati lyiuj 


802 

2,097 

'<* 


6 


3,611 

22’8 

76-8 

*2 


*2 


Chf'ttirs 


20,647 

13,728 

126 

5 

34 


34,439 

69 G 

39*8 

*4 

•oi 

•1 


V oil Mar 


108,. r >7/> 

131,868 

608 

218 

608 

255 

245,082 

44 3 

660 

*3 

•09 

*2 

•1 

lilaivars 

f 

7,870 

91,765 



64 


99,695 

79 

92 03 



*07 


Kiunumiun 


35,691 

1,486 

335 


45 


37,457 

95 02 

40 

*9 

.. 

•1 


Kuiuikkun 


7,7 15 

2,847 

42 


18 


10,662 

72 7 

267 

*4 


*2 


Kaikalur 


37,015 

0,888 

1,426 


1 

ioo 

46,429 

815 

15*2 

31 


*002 


Vannian 


210,070 

i 283,370 

436 

* 6 

5,243 

1 

635,724 

46 04 

62*9 

*08 

*0009 

1*0 

•0002 

Kusavan 


0,850 

| 134 

442 

. 

4 


10,436 

94*4 

13 

4*3 


*04 


Satani . , 


19,800 

27,271 

1,410 

756 

90 

3,480 

62,873 

375 

61-6 

2*7 

1*4 

*2 

6*6 

Suml«|ilHvan 


14,646 

< 2,878 

37 


, , 

• • 

17,561 

83-4 

16*4 

*2 




Shaitan 


6,356 

| 4,286 


43 

82! 12 

9,779 

54-8 

43*8 


•4 

•9* 

• i * 

«\mbattnn 


7,774 

1 10,427 

19 


14! .. 

18,234 

42*6 

67*2 

*i 


*1 

,v 

Yunnan 


12,171 

5,889 



160, .. 

18,220 

608 

32*3 



*9 


Others . . 


44,208 

| 47,479 

*35 

409 

2,321 

7 

94,619 

46*8 

60*2 

*03 

•4 

2*6 


Taritths 


274,936 

147,832 

674 

30 

21,509 

6 

444,947 

61*8 

33*2 

•1 

*007 j 

4*9 


Total 

“ 1 

873,391 

j 796,101 

6,499 

1,471 

30,219 3,861 

1 

1,710,542 

611 

46*6 

•3 

n j 

1*8 
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4 

XakomedftM. 


Mahomedans are classed as follows 


Labbays 
Mapilabi 
Sheiks 
Syuds 
Pathans 
Moghuls 
Other Mahomedans 


Total ... 


Males. 

3,059 

10 

13,031 

2,049 

2,130 

215 

1,051 


Females. 

3,078 

8 

12,818 

1,979 

2,084 

183 

1,671 


22,151 | 22,410 


Total. ‘Proportion. 


6,737 

13 

25,849 

4,028 

4s220 

398 

3,322 


1202 
30 2 
98 4 
900 
92 9 
8^1 
101 - 2 *. 


44,567 


101 2 


It may be noted that, although considerable difficulty in ascertaining 
the strength of the feminine clement was anticipated among the Mahomedans, 
• Proportion of soxes. experience has proved them to have shown less reticence than 
the Hindus in this district. On the whole, their numbers 
slightly exceed those of the males. 

Of the total males of the district, *64*4 per cent, are 
employed as follows : — 


• Ooeopation. 


Major IIoadingH. 


Professional 

Domestic 

Commercial 

Agricultural ... 

Industrial ... 


Indefinite and non-produc- < 
fcive. 





IVrwntugi 

Minor UoinliugB. 

Numbers. 

Total. 

to t ho 

1 Main 
.Population 

Government Service 

1,926 


•2 

Military 

2,932 


•3 

Loarned Professions 

1,517 


‘2 

Minor do. 

9,312 

15,087 

1 l 

Personal Service 


10,491 

1-9 

Traders ... 

19,054 

2*2 

Conveyers ... 

2,353 

22,007 

3 

Cultivators 


348,794 

39 4 

Dress 

17,382 

2 0 

Food 

15,809 


18 

Metals 

5,691 


0 

Construction 

5,636 


0 

Books 

177 


•02 

Household Goods 

3,804 


•4 

Combustibles 

474 

49,033 

•05 

Laborers 

111,023 


12 6 

Property 

340 


•04 

Unproductive 

4,298 


'5 

Others 

1,007 

117,868 

1 


Total ... 

.509,880 

643 


Cultivation. 


Cultivation engages a very large proportion, or 39*4 per cent, of tho able- 
bodied ihcrl. Of these an enormous number are Vannians, 
who seem nearly all to cultivate, and are evidently tjie original 
cultivating caste of the south. The Vellalars and Shepherds too are chiefly 
husbandmen, so are nearly half the Pariahs. Proportionately to their numbers, 
Llborw ^ the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Mahomedans figure largely in 

this column. With the cultivators, the laborers may bo lumped. 
Theste form 12*6 per cent, of the male population, so that very few are left for tha 
Gorenunwt Civil 8er. other occupations. Pariahs and Vannians form the bulk of the 
laboring class. In Government Civil Service, Vellalars arc 
the most numerous, then the Vannians, Brahmans, and 

' 73 * 


vioe. 
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iff. 

Mahomedans. In the Military Service, Pariahs preponderate largely, whik 
, . , Mahomedans, Vellalars, and Yannians are respectively 886, 

Learned poa minor ' f # 

proiauiont. 343 , anc j 253. In the learned professions, Brahmans are a 

majority, then follow tho Barbers, VeMlars, Pariahs, Vannians in the order 
numerically of their names. The minor profession list also is headed by the 
Brahmans who number 
. % Brahmans 

• Vellhlars 

Vannians 
Writers 
Satan is 
Pariahs 


.. 2,124 

... 1,853 
... 1,567 
... 1,049 
... 736 

... 677 


Total ... 8,006 


These six classes absorb the bulk of those so engaged. 

. _ Personal servants are chiefly Barbers, Washermen, ana 

Personal Service. * _ , . 

Pariahs. ( •> 

Nearly all the Chettics trade. Tlioso who do not mostly cultivate. VelMlars, 
“ Others,” Mahomedans, and Vannians are the next chief 
contributors to this column. 

Conveyers are of all castes. 

Dress is provided firstly by Weavers, but Yelldlars, 
Pariahs, and- Vannians also figure extensively under this 


Trade. 

Conveyers. 

Dress. 


Pood, Ac. 


heading. 

The Shepherds, Fishermen, Pariahs, and Vannians largely engage in the sale 
of food. Metal workers aro nearly all artisans, so are tho 
constructors ; Potters and “ Others” furnish the household 
goods nearly to the exclusion of other castes. The holders of property are very 
few in South Arcot, or only 340, and of these 211 are 
Property Brahmans. 

The unproductive list is high. 4,298 persons aro so entered, most of 
whom aro Pariahs ; nearly all classes, however, conspire to 
bwoII tho total in greator or lesser dogree. 

Instruction has touched six per cent, of the inhabitants 
of South Arcot. Of thoso — 


Unproductive. 


Kduoation. 



Gross Popula- 
tion. 

No. able to road 
and write! 

Proportion. 

Hindus ... 

1,676,462 

89,604 

6-8 

Mahomedans ... ... ..* 

44,367 

2,535 

57 

Europeans and Eurasians ••• 

598 

298 

49*8 

Native Christians 

30,219 

780 

26 

Buddhists and Jains 

3,861 

700 

181 

Others ... 

110 

8 

27 

Total ... 

1,755,81 7 

93,920 

5-6 


The number of males able to read and write was 93,613, and of female*. 
307. The Native Christian community of this district is badly educated. 
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FooWon. 


The district of Tanjore occupies the greater portion of the delta of the 
Cauvery river, and is the most densely populated, and the 
richest district of all our possessions in the south of India. It 
originally formed a portion of the Chola kingdom, but in the end of the 17th 
century the Mahrattas under Shahjeo took possesion of* the 
Etriy history. district, and a succession of Makratta princes ruled the 

country until l79$-99, when Surfojee enterod into a treaty with the East 
India Company and ceded tho administration of this State to tho British, on 
condition of receiving one lakh of star pagodas yearly out of tho revenues, and 
one-fifth of the net revenue of the provinco in addition, after deducting all 
♦ expanses. This arrangement continued until 1855. On the demise of 
Rajah Sivajee in 1855, without male heirs, the Tanjore province lapsed to tho 
British Government. 

* % * § % 

The final census of this district was takqn on the 30th, instead of on tho 
15th November 1871, tho day appointed for the* whole Presidency, owing to a 
large gathering of people at a native festival at Mayaveram on the 14th of that 
month. 


# The Tanjore district covers an area of 3,654 square miles, and has 9 taluqs 
Extent and poiitioai ^ ^ m ottahs (sub-divisions of a district held under perma- 
divisiong. t nent settlement), and all aro thickly populated. It contains 

several large towns, five of which, with populations as per margin, aro under 
Population. municipal government. It has 3,935 towns and villages and 

Majavamm ai*i 65 369,984 houses, of which 12,196 aro returned as uninhabited ; 

of theso houses, 6,120 are terraced, 84,568 tiled, and 278,394 
T&ujoro ... 52,175 f are thatched. The average number of persons to a house is 
5*5, but in the Tanjoro and Combaconam taluqs there are 
respectively 6*5 and 6 persons to each house. The number of terraced and 
tiled houses in the district is the result of the aggregation of people in towns. 


Average Number or Personb to each of tub Inhabited Houses. 


Taluqc. 


Tanjore ' 

Combaconam 

Mayaveram 

Nagapatam 

Mann&rgndi 

Sheali 

Nannilam 

Tritrapundi 

Pafeulcotai 



Terraced. 

Tiled. 

Thatcbed. 

Unknown. 

Total. 


5-8 

7*5 

6*4 

5-8 

6*5 


5-9 

6*9 

55 

80 

6*0 


7-0 

6*2 

5*4 

5*7 

5*7 


8*6 

6*0 

5 2* 

10 2 

5*5 


61 

5-9 

5-5 

% 

5*5 



5*6 

6*8 

5-7 

8*8 i 

5*9 


5 0 

5*5 

4*7 

7*4 

5*0 


6*7 

62 

4-6 

9*3 * 

4*7 


7*5 

60 

4*6 

5*5 

4*6 

Total ... 

5*9 

6*3 

63 

705 

5*5 


«The population of the district is 1,973,731. On the occasion of the previous 
censusit was 1,731,703, so that there haaiheenan increase of 
laorMM of population, p er con t. The increase was the largest in the Naga- 

patam tajuq, as will be seen from the annexed comparativelabstract. 
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Mahomedans. In the Military Service, Pariahs preponderate largely^jrhile 
' Learned fD d minor Mahomedans, Vellalars, and Vannians are respectively 885, 
professions. 343, and 253. In the learned professions, Brahmans are a 

majority, then follow the Barbers, Vellalars, Pariahs, Vannians in the order 
numerically of their names. The minor profession list also is headed by the 
Brahmans who number 

... 2,124 

... 1,853 


Brahmans 

Vell&lars 

Vannians 

Writers 

Satan is 

Pariahs 


Total 


1,567 

1,049 

736 

677 

8,006 


Poraonal Service. # 


Trade. 


These six classes absorb the bulk of those so engaged. 

« # Personal servants are chiefly Barbers, Washermen, and 
Pariahs. t * 

Nearly all the Chettios trade. Those who do not mostly cultivate. VelMlars, 
“ Others,” Mahomedans, and Vannians are the next chief 
contributors to this column. ‘ 

Conveyers. Conveyers are of all castes. 

Dress is provided firstly by Weavers, but Vellalars, 
Pariahs, and- Vannians also figure extensively under this 
heading. 

The Shepherds, Fishermen, Pariahs, and Vannians largely engage in the sale 
of food. Metal workers are nearly all artisans, so are the 
constructors ; Potters and “ Others” furnish the household 
goods nearly to the exclusion of other castes. The holders of property are very 
few in South Arcot, or only 340, and of these 211 are 
Brahmans. 

The unproductive list is high. 4,298 persons are so entered, most of 
whom are Pariahs; nearly all classes, however, conspire to 
swell tho total in greater or lesser degree. 

Instruction has touched six per cent, of the inhabitants 
of South Arcot. Of these — 


Dreei. 


Food, &c. 


Property 


Unproductive. 


Education. 


_ 1 

Gross Popula- 
tion. 

No. able to read 
and write! 

Proportion. 

Hindus ... 

1,670,462 

89,604 

5*8 

Mahomedans 

44,367 

2,535 

5*7 

Europeans and Eurasians 

598 

298 

49*8 

Nativo Christians 

30,219 

780 

26 

Buddhists and Jains 

3,861 

700 

181 

Others ... 

110 

3 

27 

Total ... 

1,755,817 

93,920 

5*8 


, Tho number of males able to read and write was 93,613, and of fAnmlng 
307. The Native Christian community of this district is badly educated. 
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TANJORE. >' 

• ' 

The district of Tanjore occupies the greater portion of the delta of the 
Cauvery river, and is the most densely populated, and the 
richest district of all our possessions in the south of India. It 
originally formed a portion of the Chola kingdom, but in the end of tho 17th 
century the Mahrattas under Shahjee took possetsrion of* the 
E*riy tutor*. district, and a succession of Mahratta princes ruled the 

oountry until 1798-99, when Surfojee entered into a treaty with the East 
India Company and ceded tho administration of this State to the British, on 
condition of receiving one lakh of star pagodas yearly out of tho revenues, and 
one-fifth of the net revenue of the proviuce in addition, after deducting all 
.expanses. This arrangement continued until 1855. On tho demise of 
Rajah Sivajee in 1855, without male hoirs, the Tanjoro province lapsed to tho 
British Government. 

The final census of this district was takgn on the 30th, instead of on the 
15th November 1871, the day appointed for the wholo Presidency, owirfg to a 
large gathering of people at a native festival at Mayaveram on tho 1 4th of that 

month. 

*The Tanjore district covers an area of 3,654 square miles, and has 9 taluqs 
, , , and 13 motfahs (sub-divisions of a district held under perma- 

Extont and political v , , . 

divieiona. i nent settlement), and all are thickly populated. It contains 

several large towns, five of which, with populations as per margin, are under 
municipal government. It has 3,935 towns and villages and 
: 21,165 369,984 houses, of which 12,196 are returned as uninhabited ; 

of theso houses, 6,120 aro terraced, 84,568 tiled, and 2/8, 39-1 
52,175 • aro thatched. The average number of persons to a houso if 
5-5, but in the Tanjoro and Combaconam taluqs there art 
respectively 6-5 and 6 persons to each houso. Tho number of terraced ant 
tiled houses in tho district is the result of tho aggregation of peoplo in towns. 


Population. 

Mannargudi 

Mayaveram 

Nagapatara 

Cowbftoonam 

Tanjore 

Hoasea. 




Avkraob Number op Persons to each 

of the Inhabited Houses 

Taluqs. 


Terraced. 

Tiled. 

Thatched. 

Unknown. 

Total. 

Tanjore' 

Combaconam 

Mayaveram 

Nagapatam 

Mannargudi 

Sheali 

Namxilam 

Tritrapundi 

Pattukotai 

i * • ••* 

5*8 

5*9 

7*0 

8*6 

61 

5*6 

5*0 

6*7 

7*5 

7*5 

6*9 

6*2 

6*0 

5*9 

6*3 

5*5 

6*2 

6*0 

6*4 

5 5 

5*4 

5 2' 

5-5 

5-7 

4*7 

4*6 

4*6 

5*8 

80 

5*7 

10 2 

8*8 

7*4 

9*3 % 

5*5 

6*5 

6*0 

5*7 

5*5 

5*5 

5*9 

5*0 

4*7 

46 

• 

Total ... 

5*9 

6*3 

5*3 

705 

5*5 


*The population of the district is 1,973,731. On the occasion of the previoi] 
census it was 1,731,703, so that there has been an increaso c 
Increase of population, p er cent. The increase was th$ /-largest in tlm Nags 

p&tem taluqi as will be seen from the annexed comparati >e|abstract. 
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1 c Taluqs. 

Population as 
per Quinquen- 
nial Return of 
1866-67. 

Population ac- 
cording to the 
Census of 1871. 

Increase. 



Percentage. 

Tanjore 

Corabaconam 

Mayavcram ... 

Nagapatam 

Mannargudf 

Shcali 

Nannilam 

Tritrapundi 

Pattukotai 

300,808 

310,184 

103,852 

165,801 

147,777 

97,045 

190,940 

128,252 

190,960 

344,339 * 

841,084 

219,358 

200,733 

161,264 

107,459 

207,407 

154,714 

237,423 

43,531 

30,850 

25,506 

34,932 

13,487 

10,414 

16,467 

26.462 

40.463 

H*5 

9*9 

13-2 

210 

91 

107 

8*6 

20*6 

20-5 

Total ... 

1,731,619 

1,973,781 

242,112 

14*0 


The Hindu population is 1,803,787, Mahomedans 102,703, Christians* 
06,409, Jains 239, and others 593. Tho population is thickest in Combaoonam 
and Nagapatam talqqs, wljore there are 1,009 and 829*5 persons to a square mile, 
respectively. 

0*f tho total population, 953,968 are males, and 1,019,763 females, or 106*9 
females to 100 males. The. proportions of t"he sexes appear to 
Proportion* of soioa. k ave p ecn r )y well returned in this district. The following 

table will give particulars of the population in tho several taluqs of the district: — 


Tuluqs 


Tunjnru 

t’ombivix>rmm 

MyuwTttm 

Nogaptitum 

Muimurgutli 

Hhouli 

Nunnilam 

Tntrupundi 

l’littukotiu 

Total 


IIOU8E8 





POPULATION. 









Crildiikn. 

Aih’J.tm. 

Total. 




1 




i 



2& 






1 


>-> 

1 



TJ 

S 

2 

i 

•g-s 

.§ 

11 

8 

1 

8 

*3 

i 

i 

i 

1 

* 

1 

1 

1 

| 

i 

• M 

U 

H 


5* 

3 

£ 


r ® 

Fm 

W 


o 

-JL 

o 

1 

52,863 

2,135 

64,908 

60,366 

53.858 

106,80-1 

123,816 

107,170 

177,169 

314,124 

7,fl7 

22,291 

4 

198 

344,889 

57^132 

4,612 

61,714 

59,87 1 

53,518 

105,718 

121,897 

165,589 

175,445 

311,500 

20,033 

9,408 

23 

10 

841,084 

38,360 


38,300 

40,424 

36,009 

00,093 

76,832 

100,517 

112,841 

200,747 

9,660 

8,901 


50 

219,858 

36,351 

3,9G3 

40,31 1 

31,036 

30 634 

59,593 

76,470 

93,629 

107,104 

172,754 

19,696 

8,059 

25 

199 

200,788 

29.DH3 

1 ,307 

30,390 

29,593 

26,658 

48,245 

56,768 

77,838 

83,426 

150,789 

7,007 

3,268 

119 

81 

161,264 

18,213 


18,243 

20,969 

18,520 

31,751 

36,219 

52,720 

54,739 

100,191 

4,517 

2,745 


6 

107,458 

41,744 


41,711 

30,443 

33,011 

62,108 

75,842 

98,551 

108,856 

192,508 

10,945 

3,919 


35 

207,407 

32,632 

11 

32,643 

29,215 

26,092 

46,932 

52,445 

76,177 

78,537 

145,408 

7,033 

2,205 

’es 


154,714 

51.3H0 

168 

31,518 

15,043 

38,031 

70,734 

82,715 

115,777 

121,646 

215,706 

16,085 

5,613 


19 

237,428 

357,788 

1 

12,196 

309,984 

355,990 

317,259 

597,978 

702,504 

958,068|1,01§,763 

1,803,787 

102,703 

66,409 

239 

593 

1,973,781 


Tho Siva worshippers abound in Tanjoro, and form 86*04 per cent, of the 
Hindu poople. In one taluq (Nannilam) 90-7 per cent, of the 

Religious Soct. r i 

liindn*. peoplo are Sivaites. The worshippers of Vishnu number 

only 13*5 por cent., and Lingayets are but few, 5,993 in all, or *3 per cent, of the 
Hindu p«)ple. The Vishnavaitos are most numerous in the Tanjore, Comba- 
conam, anjl Mannargudi taluqs, where they constitute 19'4, 15*8, and 15*5 per 
cent, respectively of the population. The district abounds in temples, mostly 
dedicated to Siva worship. 


Of the Mahomedans 70-8 per cent, are Sooneos, 5 - 2 per cent, are Sbias, 
and *09 per cent. Wahabis. Of 23*9 per cent, of the Maho* 
medan population the religious profession is not given. 

I e 

Of tho 911 European and East Indian residents in the district, 419, or 46 per 
cenj., are Roman Catholics, and 492, or 54 per cent., Protes- 
tants, but of the Native Christian total, 65,262, the greater 
per cent., aro Roman Catholics, and 10,378 Are Protest' 


MohomodanB. 


Christians. 


part, 54,884, or 84 - l 
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Other Christians are returned at 55 Catholics and 181 Protestants. The 
population has increased by sixteen per cent, sinco the last census. ‘ 

+• . The Jains have a small colony near the town of Tanjoro^ 

' consisting of 239 individuals only. 

' The subjoined table shows the proportions of population under each roligion 

of each nation. 


Taluks. 

t 

HINDUS. 

MA HOMED AN8. 


CHRISTIANS. 

$ 

t 

;§> 

u 

« 

a 

o 

j 

♦■a 

a 

CS 

0 

« 

| 

3 

► 

a 

1 

> 

J 

1 

o3 

5 

4> 

1 

i 

1 

1 

o 

i 

1 

U2 

1 

1 

GO 

£ 

\ 

* 

l 

*3 

1 

Kt'ROPEANB 

AND 

ErUAStANfl. 

Nativbs. 

Oth bkb. 

Roman Catho- 
lics. 

i 

1 

to 

o 

1- 

Roman Catho- 
lics. 

1 

a 

2 

Ph 

Roman Catho- 
lics. 


Tarjore 

19*4 

80*3 

■04 

*2 

28 6 

•9 

•1 

703 

33 J 

66-8 

88‘4 

116 

312 

68-7 

■06 

001 

Comtaconam. . 

168 

83*6 

•6 


95’ 2 

•G 

•07 

4-04 

48 08 

61-9 

932 

6-8 

100 


003 

007 

Mayaveram . . 

10*9 

88*7 

•4 

*0005 

1 83-7 

•6 


16-8 

26*7 

73-3 

66 2 

33 8 



02 


Nagapatam . . 

10*2 

883 

•4 

11 

48-6 

22*9 

•3 

28-2 

68-2 

41*8 

• 749 

95 1 

J5-4 

84-6 

■1 

•oi 

Mannar gudi . . 

16*6 

84*4 

*1 


90 8 

53 


3'9 


100 

79*9 

20 05 



05 

07 

Sheali 

12-2 

87*2 

•6 

•oi 

22*2 

•2 


77*6 

.» 

100 

66*6 

34 5 



006 


Nannilwn . . 

9-2 

90*7 

•01 

•02 

81 09 

•4 


18 6 

500 

’500 

92 2 

78 

100 


-02 


Tritrapundi .. 

9*7 

89*6 

*7 


9902 



•9 



936 

64 


100 


04 

Pattukotai . . 

12*0 

' 87**6 

•3 

•06 

664 

"•9 


*337 

100 


94-2 

68 


100 

•oi 


Total . . 

13*6 

i 86 04 

•3 

•1 

70-8 

6*2 

•09 

23*9 

460 

64 0 

84 1 

j 15*9 

23*3 

76 7 

03 

01 


Casta. 

Hindus. £ 


The Hindus largely predominate in this district; their 
numbers, according to caste divisions, are as follows :-r- 


Caste. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Proportion j 
of Females to 
100 Males, j 

Percentage 
to tho Hindu 
Population. 

Brahmans (Priests) 

61,861 

64,890 

126,757 

104*9 

6-8 

Kshatriyas (Warriors) 

2,280 

2,394 

4,074 

1050 

•3 

1*6 

Chetties (Traders) 

14,105 

15,699 

29,804 

lies 

Vellalars (Agriculturists) 

166,664 

181,736 

318,400 

1090 

18 6 

Idaiyars (Shepherds) 

31,898 

33,813 

65,741 

1050 

3*5 

fcammalan (Artisans) 

itanakkan (Writers) ... *... 

27,308 

28,086 

55,394 

102-8 

30 

763 

868 

1,63J 

113-8 

* l 

Kaikalar (Weavers) 

27,495 

28 005 

55,500 

101-8 

3*0 

Van man (Cultivators and Laborers).. 

277,563 

297,226 

574,789 

1070 

307 

Kusavan (Potters) 

5,820 

5,738 

11,558 

98-6 

*6 

Satani (Mixed Castes) 

23,902 

25,861 

49,763 

108-2 

2 7 

Sambadavan (Fishermen) 

57,614 

60,320 

117,934 

104-7 

6’3 

2-2 

Shanan (Toddy -drawers) 

19,947 

20,636 

40,583 

1035 

Ambattan (Barbers) 

10,549 

11,118 

21,667 

1054 

1‘1 

Vannan (Washermen) 

7,096 

7,266 

14,362 

102-4 

7 

Others 

21,882 

22,279 

44,161 

101-8 

24 

Pariahs 

150,277 

156,292 

306,56,9 

1040 

16*4 

, Total ... 

■L r L 

907,024 

962,263 

1,869,287 

106*0 * 

100 


: 7 It will be observed that, in all other castes, save tho Kusavan, the number 
of females was in excess of tho males. Tho result is very 
. creditable to the district authorities who conducted the census. 

Brahmans are numerous (6 - 8 per cent.) and wealthy in this district, 
"'blit' the V annians . Velialars, and Pariahs form tho bulk of the inhabitants 
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engaged in the tillage of the soil. The fisher castes are numerous also in 
district. 


The .numbers of each religious sect in each Hindu caste are entered in the 
following abstract. It will bo noticed that the 'Vishnavaites 
are in excess among the Shepherds and Kshatriyas only, while 
in all other castes the Sivaites predominate. 


Religion. 


Castes. 


Riahnwirm 
Kahili i mis 

| ( ’llrttll'H 
Vrll.'dlllS 
l<i.iivaiH 
Kuinrtmlun. 
Kanakkuu 
Kinkulur 
N’aniimn 
K tmavag 
S.itani 

Sembadavan 
Shnnan 
Amlmltan 
Viumun 
Othorn , 
l’ai iah» 


Total 


00 

V 

Ti 

1 
*3 

2 

TO 

X 

5 

a 

a 

Other Hindus. 

Christians. 

Buddhists and Jains. 

Total. 

9.3,430 

31,138 

3 

186 



126,767 

480 

4,168 


19 

7 


4,674 

24,224 

4,486 

110 

121 

863 


29,804 

289,648 

60,691 

291 

624 

7,246 


348,400 

.3,9 76 

69,163 

16 

191 

106 


66,741 

61,4.36 

| 1,610 

776 

260 

1,372 


56,394 

1,621 

11 () % 





1,631 

«0,739 

2ft ,34 7 

1 ,020 

66 

327 

2 

66,600 

618,801 

37,610 

117 i 

.478 

17,880 


574,789 

10,669 

239 

286* 


164 


1 1,668 

31,714 

14,036 

2,6.39 

94 

1,068 

192 

49,763 

1 16,891 

772 

10 

8 

2!0 

43 

117,934 

36,611 

1,663 

80 

186 

3,04 3 

1 

40,683 

19,269 

2,134 

1 

60 

213 


21,667 

13,390 

736 

2 

106 

130 


14,362 

37,762 

6,97« 

8 

102 

32 3l 


44,161 

268,44 7 

6,320 

6i4 

177 

32,01 1. 


306,669 

1,661,921 

243,218 

6,993 

2,6,36 

65,262 

238 

1,869,287 


Pmt’ENTAGK oy THE PRECEDING 
Columns. 

Sivaites. 

i 

a 

a 

> 

i 

<u 

k. 

S3 

d 

Other Hindus. 

Christians. 

HO 

S 

|| 

PQ 

75 3 . 

21*6 

*002 

1 



10 3 

89*2 


*4 

•1 


HI 3 

16*1 

*3 

*4 

2*9 


83-2 

14 5 

*08 

•2 

2*0 


909 

90*4 

*02 

•3 

•2 


9 2 *9 

2*8 

1*4 

4 

2*5 


93 3 

6*7 





66-4 

42*07 

1 8 

*1 

*6 

•004 

90-3 

6*6 

*02 

*09 

31 


91 4 

2*07 

2*5 


4*01 


637 

28*2 

5*3 

*2 

2*2 

i’ 

991 

7 

, *008 

*007 

•2 

03 

877 

4*1 

*2 

*5 

7*5 

002 

88-9 

9*9 

•005 

*2 

1*0 


93*3 

6 1 

•01 

7 

■9 


85*5 

13*6 

•02 

*2 

7 


87*6 

17 

•2 

00 

10*4 

•• 

83 02 

13*01 

•3 

*1 

3*5 

■01 


__ _ 


§ 




Occupation. 


Of the 102,703 Mahomeduns, 82,421 5 or 80-2 per cent, of the whole, are 
Mahomciians, Ac. Dabbays. The European inhabitants were 389, and about 
one-half of these are resident in Nagapatam, an old Dutch 
trading pert, and the terminus of the Great Southern of India Railway. The 
East Indian population is 022, and more than half of those reside in the Naga- 
pat am tiiliiq. 

The total male population of the district is 953,908, and of these 598,590, or 
027 per cent., are entered in the occupation tables as follow- 
ing some calling. 

Tanjoro being almost exclusively a rice-grow'ing district, cultivation is the 
cultivation, ti ;u cIli(,f employment, engaging the attention of 27 per cent, of 
employment. the males. Next to this comes tho class of unskilled laborers, 

Tiado * 101 per cent. Trade and commerce occupy more than 4 per 

Ur, ’ BS «ont. of tho people. Weaving gives occupation to 2-2 per cent, 

of tlm males, and the. Weavers are most numerous in the Combaconam taluq. 

Government Sorvice, Civil and Military, occupy less than 1 per 
cent, of tho people ; professional labor about 2‘4 percent.; 
•domestic service 2 per cent. ; “ Food” 2 per cent. “ Property” 
is possessed by 77 per cent, of the population, mostly Brah- 
mans, Vellalars, and Vannians. The unproductive population' 
is less than 1 per cent. Of tho Brahmans, 24 per cent, of the 
males are possessed of property. Tho folJowjng table show? 
how the male population is employed : — 


( lot eminent. Service, 
On il ttud Mi hi ary. 

Learned and Minor 

I*i ofcKKiona. 

Domestic Service and 
Food. 

Property. 

Unproductive 



Tanjore. 


205 


Major Hiding. 


Professional 

Domestic ... 

Commercial 

Agricultural 

Industrial 


Indefinite and Non-pro- 
ductive. 





Percentage 

Minor Heading. 

Number*. 

Total. 

tc> the Male 




Population^ 

Government Service 

2,670 


*3 

Military do. 

4,599 


•5 j 

Learned Professions 

5,192 


•5 

Minor do. 

18,192 


1 9 ! 


— 

30,059 


Personal Service 

19,568 


21 



19,508 

, 1 

Traders ... ... ... 

84,190 


3-6 . ! 

Conveyers # ... 

4,970 


*6 



39,160 


Cultivators 

256,806 


27-0 


! 

£50,300 


Dress 

20,608 


2*2 | 

Food 

19,087 1 


2 0 

Motals 

10,490 


H I 

Construction 

10,019 


10 : 

Hooks 

258 


•02 | 

Household Goods... 

4,248 


•4 f 

Combustibles 

487 


•05 



05, 117 


Laborers 

' 96,483* 

• 

101 

Property ... ... ...» 

73,731 ! 


77 

Unproductive 

7,111 | 


* 7 ! 

Others 

10,365 

187,090 

H 

Total ... 


627 



598,590 



Education has made considerable progress in Tanjore, and about 8*8 per 
cent, of the people can read and write. The proportions of 
instructed popula®on among the main classes are noted 
below : — 


Education. 


" 

Gross Popu- 
lation. 

N timber able 



to road and 
writ-o. 

Proportion. 

Hindus... 

1,803,787 

150,404 

88 

Mahoinedans ... 

102,703 

8,750 

8*5 

Kuropeans and Eurasians 

1,147 

488 

425 

Native Christians 

05,262 

4,529 

6'9 

Buddhists and Jains ... 

*39 

79 

33*1 

Others 

593 

33 

5 6 

Total ... 

1,973,731 

173,349 

8-8 


Proportion of sexes able to read 
and write. 

Males. Females. 


Below 13 
13 to 20 
Abo to 20 


Total . 


8-0 
198 
24 8 

1803 


•00 

1 

*2 


The figures in the margin will show the proportion of the sexes able to read 
and write. While 18 per cent, of the males have 
some sort of primary education, it is sad to see that 
only *1 per cent, of the females have received any 
instruction. Female education in this district is not 
so well advanced as it ought to be, and it is probable 
that tho numbers and influential position of the Brrtli- 
in the district may be the cause of the backward stato of female educa- 
tion. The Brahmans of tho south have not taken kindly to tho notion of giving 
; any ki|id of book learning, notwithstanding their great profession oj 

interest in the subject when Miss Carpenter visited India, and persuaded the 
Government to establish Normal Schools for the training of caste girls as 
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teachers. A school for casto girls has, however, boon recently established^ 
Tanjoro. 

The Christian population of this district is badly educated, as is usually the 
case where Roman Catholics preponderate. The Romish Church aims more at 
conversion than education. 


TRICHINOPOLY. 

This district embraces an drcaof 3,515 square milos, and contained at the time 
of the census only ono municipal town, viz., Trichinonolv.t 1 * ) 

Political division. . . * , ' 

which is also the largest military cantonment in the south. 
Brirangam has boon elevated into a municipality since the taking of the census, 
and is famous for its large pagoda, sacred to Vishnu. 

According to the final tabulation, the inhabitant s of Trichi nopoly numbered 
1,200,408, and the houses 210,000. As only 4,083 of these 

Population and houses. « » ** 3 

lasf were deserted, the percentage of inmates to a house was 
5*8, varying in different taluqs? as the following table will show. A very small 
number of the dwellings were terraced or tiled : — 



A\kuage Nl miikk of Persons to 

EACH OK 

• 


the In 

lAHJTtl) Iloi’SRR. 


Taluqs. 

Terraced 

'i 

Thatched. 

U nknown. 

- 

Total. 



9 




Trioliinopoly 

65 

5G 

5-0 

13 9 

5-9 

MuHori 

55 

41 

5*9 

07 

5*9 

Kulitnhii 

5-4 

4-0 

3*9 

19-8 

89 

IVrumbalore ... 

9’G 

10 0 

7- 4 

9-G 

75 

Oodiurpollinm ... 

5 5 

8-4 

8*2 

7*0 

8-2 

Total ... 

G 4 

j 6 2 

00 

o 

11*9 

5'8 


The 


Inorcoao of population 


next table gives the population of the taluqs, compared with that 
obtained in the last census, by which it becomes apparent 
that a net increaso of 19'2 has taken place. 


Taluqs. 

Population R8 
perQmnqumi- 
nial Pot urn of 
1860-07. 

Population 
according to 
the Coiieus of 
1871. 

Increase. 

Percentage* of 
Increase. 


Trichinopoly ... 
Mnseri .. 
Kulitalni 
Perambaloro 
Oodiarpolliam ... 

255,897 

226,273 

190,880 

144,072 

190,204 

300,401 

257,174 

228,313 

170,507 

237,803 

51,004 

30,001 

37,433 

20,495 

47,089 

200 

137 

19 G 
18-4 
250 


^ + 

Total ... 

1,000,826 

1,200,408 

103,582 

19*2 



Particulars of the present population as to sex and 
s«x »nd n»tion»iit/. taluq are hero embodied. 


nationality for each 
* 

«► t 


(l) The town of SrirangarA, with a population of 11,271, Lm been constituted 

th« CuQfeQB. j 


a municipality vinca the data of 
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HOUSES. 






Children 






o 

Talnqs. 





"* P 



3 





i 



■s? 

SJ © 



| 

1 

1 

* g.| 




p 

H 


01" 

Trichinopoly ... 

51,983 

2,300 

54,283 

54,960 

49,210 

Musori .. 

48,470 

1,617 

45,087 

47,565 

42,670 

Kulitalai 

58,698 

1 

58,699 

41,781 

37,676 

parambalore 

22,849 

7 

22,856 

31,358 

28,659 

Oodiarpolliam .. 

29,007 

758 

29,765 

44,113 

39,291 

Total 

206,007 

4,683 

„ J 

| 210,690 

219,777 

197,754 


poruLATioy. 


Adults 

Total. 


i 

8 

i 

j 

1 

3 

T3 

a 


•a 

| 

a 

» 

& 

3 

tM 

3 

92,231 

110,021 

147,191 

159,270 

260,119 

76,310 

90,420 

123,875, 

133,299 

240,551 

71,452 

77,401 

113,233' 

115,080 

212,782 

52,479 

58,071 

83,8371 

1 86,730 

163,536 

75,885 

78,601 

| 119,998] 

117,895 

229,788 

368,357 

414,520 

688, 134^ 

j 612,27 1| 

l,ll5,77<ij 


■9 

a 



3 I -2 
« t o 


1 ' i 

1 5,374 1 30, HI 5 33 

3,4'K) 5,954 17H 

6,893 8,638 9 
1,679; 2,198 143 1) 

1,586| 0,517 

32,024 52,222 Hdj 243| 

__.i i ! J 


> ; .i 

‘*0 

*\ 


3 

o 

H 

306 , 401 ' 
257,1741 
4.!2H,31 1 1 
170 507 , 
237,^3 

1, 200,40b| 


Of the gross population males numbered 588,134 and the females 612,271*, 
or in a proportion of 101 of tho latter to 100 of the former, 

Proportion of sexes. - , . . 

and this was the result, with variations, in all tho taluqs, except 
‘Oodiarpolliam, where tho females were in a minority of 2,103. 

92*9 per cent, of the people are classed as Hindus, 2*7 as Mahomedans, 4'4 
as Christians, only 143 as Buddhists* with .a few more who aro 

Religion. * 

1 returned as “ Others.” Tho Hindus enrol themselves under 

# 

religious headings as follows : — 



Population, 

Proportion. 

Sivaites 

843,729 

75-6 

Vishnavaites 

270,654 

24 2 

Lingaycts 

* 533 

05 

Other Hindus 

860 

•08 

• 

Total ...1,115,776 

100 


Tho Mahomedans are comparatively few, although they established their 
empire in Trichinopoly during the 17th century. *Thoy aro 

Mahomedans. . , 

. roturned as — 


Soonees 

... 

. . 

. i . « • . 

... 25,511 

Shias 

... . 

, , 

... 

... 3,103 

Wahabis ... 




89 

Others 

... 

.. ... 

... 

... 3,231 


and half of theso are settled in Trichinopoly town alone. 

The Christians are numerically much stronger than tho Mahomedans, and 
tho mission-field is an old one. A celebrated Jesuit priest, 
hhiwumM. named Beschi, did great work there in the middle of the 17th 

century, and gained a number of disciples to his Master. 

The Christians are arranged under theso heads : — 



Roman Cal holies. 

Protestants. 

Total. * 

Europeans ... 

325 

298 

623 

Eurasians 

285 

345 

630 , 

Native Christians 

48,889 

1,933 

50,822 

Others 

23 

124 

147 


Total ... 49,522 

2,700 

52,222 


Jain* 

Proportion* of popu- 
lation according to reli- 
gion*. 


» 

The Jains are all found in one taluq, viz., Pcrambaloro. 
The annexed table gives the proportions of the population 
according to their religious divisions. ( 
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— 

HINDUS. 

MAHOMEDANS. 

CHRISTIANS. 









’ 


Europeans 
and Kura- 

Natives. 

OtXkSE. 


• 









sians. 






Taluqs. 

m 

<u 

j 

> 

OB 

-2 

*3 

> 

* 

<u 

J 

3 

S3 

i 

1 

02 

il 

1 

■2 

| 

I 

I 

1 

| 

l 

l 

i 

1 


TJnchinopoly 

M UHori 

Kulitalfii 
lVrambnloro . . 
Oodiarpolliain 

24-5 
30-6 
19-0 
29 6 
18' l 

75*1 

69- 3 
80 9 

70- 3 
81*8 

*1 

*03 

•05 

•03 

•02 

•3 

•008 

•008 

•008 

76-3 

73-3 

966 

68-3 

86-2 

17*3 

2-9 

2*6 

34 

67 

•6 

5-8 
23 8 
•8 
283 
8-1 

48-9 

42-9 

61*09 

1000 

571 

1000 

95*6 

926 

994 

99*09 

95*9 

4*4 

7*4 

•6 

•9 

406 

15*8 

84*4 


Total. . 

24 ‘2 

75*6 

05 

•08 

79-6 

10-0 

•3 

100 

48-; 

613 

96-2 

3*8 

16*6 

84*4 


The Hindus, including Native Christians and Buddhists, are divided into the 
^ ^ following castes. It will bo seen that in all the castes the 

mad™. number of women exceeds that of the men, save among the 


Brahmans,* KsltatriJ'asj 


Canto. 


Brahmans (Priests) ... 
Kshatriyas (Warriors)... 
Chottioa (Traders) 
Vollalars (Agriculturists) 
Idaiyars (Shepherds) ... 
Kammalan (Artisans) ... 
Kanakkan (Writers) ... 
Kaikalar (Weavers) ... 
Vaunian (Laborers) ... 
Kusa van (Potters) ... 
Satani (Mijed Castes) ... 
Serabadavan (Fishermen). 
Shanan (Toddy-drawers). 
Ambattau (Barbers) ... 
Yanuan (Washermen) ... 
Others ... 

Pariahs ... 


Total ... 


P&ttors, Barbers, and “ Others.” 


* 

— 

— 

Proportion of 

Percentage to 

Mules. 

Females. 

Total. 

Females to 100 

the Hindu 



lyfalos. 

Population. 

15,854 

15,574 

31,428 

98*2 

n 

1,849 

1,825 

3,674 

987 

*3 

10,649 

10,800 

21,455 

101*5 

1*8 

90,985 

103,868 

200,853 

1071 

17-2 

29,912 

31,319 

a, 231 

104*7 

52 

14,175 

14,296 ■ 

28,471 

1009 

2 4 

138 

156 

<294 

1134 

*02 

17,108 

17,259 

31,427 

100*5 

3*0 

191,898 

203,512 

398,410 ! 

104-4 

34*2 

3,244 

3,188 

6,432 

98*3 

*6 

59,107 

63,225 

122,332 

107*0 

10*5 

11,908 

12,466 

24,374 

104*7 

2*1 

2,375 

2,444 

4,819 

102'5 

*4 

0,590 

6,496 

13,086 

98*6 

1*1 

6,091 

6,206 

12,297 

101*9 

1*1 

23,059 

23,040 

40,099 

99*9 

3*9 

77,168 

79,891 

157,059 

103*5 

13*5 

571,170 

595,571 

1,166,741 

104*3 

100 


From this tablo it appears that the population is mainly composed of four 
classes, viz., Vunnians, YelMlars, Pariahs, and Satanis, who 
utTon PC m^er different form rather over 75 per cent, of the whole. Some castes have 
Hindu oaateB. vel y f ew representatives, as Kshatriyas, Writers, Potters, 

Toddy-drawers, and but little remark is called for, save that the Chetties in this 
district go in for cultivation more than is usual with them. Out of their 6,912, 
who are employed, 3,927 trade, and 2,635 are cultivators and laborers. More than 
half the ’Brahmans too are farmers, the same with the Kshatriyas, while the 
Milkmen have mostly forsaken pastoral for agricultural employ to the extent 
of upwards of three-fourths of their number. The Satanis and Fishermen 
have done the same. Of the first named, 28,966 out of 34,709 cultivateyand 
are laborers, of tho latter 8,618 out of 9,818. # ; " 

Among all castes the worship of Siva predominate^ 
yilh the exception of Kshatriyas and Shepherds^ as the 
e shows. ♦ ' . / 


Religion of different 
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Out*. 

3 

•M 

1* 

CO 

1 

k 

3 

1 

a 

Other Hindu#. 

1 

j 

1 

a 

Total. 

Pine BNTAQB ON THB P&BC BEING s 
COLVRNS. 

1 

| 

Tifihnavaitea. 

i 

i 

Other Hindus 

H 

1 

ft 

Brahman* 



20,018 

11,410 





31,428 

63*7 

36*3 




» i 

Kshatriyaa 



680 

2,732 



262 


3,674 

18 5 

744 


# . . 

K 


Chettiea 



14,410 

6,998 

20 


18 


21,166 

67 2 

32 6 

•09 


08 


VeUalars 



118,220 

76,726 

25 

1 

5,881 


200,853 

68 9 

38 2 

•02 

0005 

29 


Idaiyaw 



19,754 

41,360 


•21 

106 


61,231 

32-3 

07'5 

. . 

•03 

•2 


Kammalan 



24,106 

2,362 

44 


1,969 


28,471 

817 

8-2 

•2 


6-9 


Konakkan 



261 

29 



4 


294 

88‘8 

99 


. . 

1*3 


Kaikalar 



25,336 

8,944 

38 


109 


31,427 

736 

260 

'1 


•3 


Vannian 



331,070 

49,227 

11 

283 

17,676 

143 

398,410 

831 

12 4 

•003 

■07 

4 4 

04 

Kuaavan 



6,903 

376 

28 


126 


0,132 

91‘8 

69 

•4 

. . 

1-9 


Satani . . 



96,610 

20,627 

367 


4,728 


122,332 

78 9 

16 9 

•3 ! 


3‘J 


Sembadavan 



22,495 

1,716 


1 

162 


21,374 

92 3 

70 


004 

•7 


Shanan 



4,528 

225 


6 

60 


4,819 

94 0 1 

4-7 


•l 

1-2 


AmhUttan 



9,470 

3,590 


13 

13 


13,086 

72-4 

27 4 


i 

i 


Vann an 



9,888 

2,225 


, , 

184 


12,297 

80-1 

18 1 


. . 

15 


Other* 



27,891 

18,136 



72 


46,099 

605 

39*3 



•2 


Pariahs 



113,080 

23,991 


536 

19,453 


157,059 

720 

15 3 


•3 

12 ’4 


. 


Total.. 

843,729 

270,654 

533 

| 860 

60,822 

143 

1,166,741 

72;3 

»23 2 

■06 

•08 

4*3 

01 


Mahomedtns. Mahomedans aro classed as follows : — 




Population. 

Proportion 

Labbays 



11,540 

3(3*1 

Mapilaha 



* 1 

*003 

Arabs 

... 

629 

1*0 

Shiek 

• »«• 

12,880 

40*2 

Syud 

• * • • • » 

2,090 

6*5 

Pathari 

« • • » « • 

2,110 

6 6 

Moghul 

... 

338 

11 

Others 



2,430 

7’f 



Total ... 32,024. 

100 


, Labbays and Sheiks form the bulk of this people, and they, liko their Hindu 
brethren, largely affect cultivation as a means of living. Nearly half of them 
are so engaged. Trade is their next most popular occupation, and employs close 
on 2,000 of their numbers. 

Of the gross male population in Trichinopoly district, 
Oeo«p»t»oa. 380,259, or G4 - 0 per cent., are employed as is shown below : — 


Major Heading. 

Minor Heading. 

• 

Numbers. 

Total. 

Percentage 
to the Male 
Population. 

Professional ^ 

Government Service 

Military ... 

Learned Professions 

Minor do 

2,507 

3,862 

1,576 

8,829 

16,774 

13,572 

17,165 

219,271 

•4 

*7 

'3 

1*5 

• 

Domestic 

Personal Service 

13,572 

2*3 

<js« npercUl j 

Traders 

Conveyers 

15,492 

1,673 

2t> 

•3 * 

Agricultural ... 

Cultivators 

219/271 

\ 

37*3 

i 

L 

* 

, ' IT 

• 
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Major Heading. 

c 

Minor Heading. 

Numbers, 

Total. 

Poroentafft 
to the Male 
Population 



Drees 

16,973 


29 ' 



Food 

8,425 


1'4 



Metals 

« 4,853 


*8 

Industrial 


Construction ... 

4,539 


•8 



Books 

50 


•01 



Household Goods ... 

2,754 


•5 

• 


Combustibles ... 

200 


•03 

• 



37,794 


r 

Laborers 

70,587 

I 

120 

Indefinite and Non- J 

Property 

490 


*1 

productive. J 

Unproductive 

2,163 


*3 

( 

Others ... 

2,443 


♦4' 




75,683 




.Total ... 

380,259 

64*6 

• 


Government Civil Ser- 
vice. 


The Civil Service of Government is composed chiefly of 
these four classes — 


Vell&lars 

Vannians 

Brahmans 

Mahomedans 


721 

440 

383 

315 


It includes also 115 Satanis, a class not often found in its ra&ks to such an 
extent, and 155 Pariahs. 


Military Service. In tho Military the five classes noted below predominate : — 


Vcllalars 

Satanis 

Mahomedans 

Vannians 

Pariahs 


861 

637 

500 

445 

443 


Of those in learned professions, noarly half are Brahmans, and no other class 
need bo noticed in this category, except the Barbers, who have 

Learned professions. . 

172 of their number so engaged. 


Minor professions. 


Personal service. 


The minor professions are filled chiefly by Brahmans 
1,916, VolMlars 1,897, Satanis 1,820, and Vannians 1,071. 

Personal service employs 13,572 people, mostly Barbers, 
Washermen and Pariahs. 


The trading column, though headed by Chetties, does not engross the UEupl 
proportion of this caste. Out, of the 15,492 merchant® 
there aro of — 


CheUieg, ... 
Vcllalars 
Others (Hindus) 
Mahomedans ... 
Shepherds ... 
Vannians ... 
Satanis ... 


... 3,927 

3,702 
... 2,098 

1,940 
903 

... 810 

762 


Total ... 14,142 
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The bulk of those who engage in cultivation are Vannians in the south, then 
oome the VelMlars and Pariahs in point of numbers; but it is 
a favorite occupation with nearly all the castes in this district 
Dress is provided by Weavers and Pariahs in nearly equal numbers, almost 
to the exclusion of othor castes : food by Shepherds and 
Vannians, the Fishermen doing little in that way. The metal 
oolumn has always one large figure opposito the artisans, and so has the construe- 
tion. Books call for no remark. Household goods employ Potters firstly, ‘then 
L*borer>. " 0tlier9 ” an(i VelMlars. Laborers are drawn from all rank’s, 

but chiefly the Vannians and Pariahs. Tho property-holders 
are nearly half Vellalars. Unproductive persons are not Satan is to the extent 
one has been accustomed to expect. Out of 2,163 the 
following classes contribute the largest numbers : — 


Cultivation. 


Drew, Ac. 


Unproductive, 




536 

397 

330 

•209 

155 


Pariahs ... 

Satanis 

Vell&lars 

Vannians 

Brahmans 

The Sivaites may possibly encourage religious beggars to a less tlegroe than 
Vifihnayaites, for I think that thoy are more numerous in the north than in tho 
south. 

Educatidn shows well in Trichinopoly. (3 per 'cent, of tho population, or ^ 
72,080 souls, can read and writo, of whom only 478 are 
females. They are classed as follows : — 


Education. 


— 

Grow Popula- 
tion. 

Number ablo to 
read and writo. 

Proportions. 

Hindus 

1,115,77(3 

60,049 

• 59 

Mahomedans 

32,024 

3,108 

9-9 

Christians (Natives) 

50,822 

2,377 

47 

Europeans and Eurasians 

1,400 

485 

34-8 | 

Buddhists and Jains 

143 

2 

14 ! 

Others 

243 

r 

21 

Total 

1,200,408 

! 72,086 

60 


The Mahomedans of this district are more generally educated than the * 
Hindus, and the Native Christians, as in Tanjore, show badly, the reason being 
that Protestant Missions with their oducational establishments have not largely 
entered upon the field of labor which the district presents. Tho Jains in this 
. district are not so well educated as elsewhero. 




MADURA. 


The Madura district covers an area of 9,502 square miles of thb southern 

Political divi*ioBB portion of the peninsula. It has six taluqs and 26 zerninda- 
• ries, two of which, Ramnadand Shevagunga, are of immense 

9ige,and were formerly independent Maravar States. The chief town is Madura, 
wifci^ a* population of 51,987. Madura and Dindigul are under municipal 


government. 

, The history of this district has been exhaustively treated by Mr. J. W. 


r ■ , , History of tho district. 

c*. , , 


Nelson, of tho Madras Civil 
“ Manual.” 

m 


Servicu, in his 


very able 
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V 

The difference in population as returned by the Collector soon after the 
' Vopuifction completion of the census was within one per cent, of the total, 

as compiled in th*e Census Office. 

Tho district contains 443,513 houses, and of these 15,688, 
HouS08 ' or 3 - 5 per cent., were returned as uninhabited. They are 

classed as follows : — ■ 


Number*. Proportion. 

Terraced 7,354 1-6 • 

Tiled 19,777 4-5 

Thatched 415,901 93-8 

Unspecified ... ... ... ... ... 481 - 1 


Total... 443,513 1000 


Tlio population numbered 2,266,615. Only 98 persons were returned as 
houseless, all frpm //lie, Rarnnad Zomindary, It seems obvious that there must 
have been many more houseless .persons than these. Tho average of inmates 
to a house was 5*3, but tlio terraced and tiled buildings had about six 
persons to a house. The annexed table gives the particulars of population for 
each class of dwellings in each taluq. 


« 

Tahiti*. 

Avrragb Number of Persons to bach 
Inhabited Houses. 

OF THB 

Terraced. 

Tiled. 

Thatched. 

Unknown. 

Total. 

Madura ... 

6*6 

5*8 

59 

8*2 

5*9 

Dindignl ... 

6*7 

6-7 

52 

10*0 

5*3 

Terumangakira ... 

5*9 

6*2 

6*2 

16*2 

6*2 

Melur 

8-4 

402 

4*8 

6*3 

4*8 

Parincolum 

6-2 

6*2 

5*4 

5*9 

55 

Palnni 

6*3 

64 

4*7 

7*9 

4*9 

Ramirnd Zemindary 

6*2 

6*1 

5*3 

6-8 

54 

Shovagunga do. 

5*8 

6*4 

4*8 

11*5 

4*8 

Total ... 

6*3 

6 1 

5*2 

00 

IN. 

5*3 


The population of the district appears to havo increased from 1,946,389 to 
increase of popuia- 2,266,615 in five years, or at the rate of 16*5 per cent. The 
n increment in each taluq is shown in the following table : 


Taluqs. 

Population as 
per Quinquen- 
nial Return of 
1866-67. 

Population 
according to 
Census of the 
1871. 

Increase. 

Percentage 
of Increase. 

Madura ... 

Dindigul ... 

Ternmungalam ... 

MeUir 

Pariaoolum 

,Palani ... ... 

Ramnad Zomindary 

Slievagunga do. 

202,784 

274,383 

214,840 

112,983 

180,187 

161,534 

426,547 

373,131 

231.418 
324,366 
241,215 
128,983 

217.418 
184,831 
504,131 
484,253 

28,634 

49,983 

26,875 

16,000 

37,281 

23,297 

77,584 

61,128 

141 

18*2 

18 8 -’.x- 

14-2 

* JO-7 • 
14-4 * '■ 
18*2 
16* ! ; 

I Total... 

1,946,389 

• 

2,266,616 

320,22$ 
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Sex tnd Nationality. 


Particulars of the population as to sex and nationality 
are shown in the following abstract : — 9 



The female papulation in this district is on the whole well rot urn od, being 
in the proportion of 103*8 females to 100 males. The children of the district 
• numbered 811,248, and the adults 1,455,367. Of the children, 430,264 were boys 
(under 12 years) and 380,984 girls (under 10 years). * Tho adults aro made up — 
of 681,802 males and 773,505 females. Of the whole population, 2,062,768, or 
91 per cent., are Hindus; 132,833, or 5*9 per cent., Maliomedans; 70,941, or 3*1 
per cent., Christians ; only 13 persons are roturnod as Buddhists or Jains ; and 60 
persons belonging to other or unspecified religions. 

Hindus. The Hindu religionists are thus divided : — » 


Sivaites 
Viahnavaites 
Lingayets . . 
Others 


Number. Proportions. 

... 1,732,241 8V0 

... 329,333 15-9 

132 -007 

840 04 


The Sivaites are five times as numerous as the Vishnavaites. I.ingayots 
are hardly known at all in the district, the few rosiding hero being located in 
Ramnad Zemindary. 

The Census of 1866 accounted for only 119,181 Maliomedans, and they had 
inorewe of Mahome- increased to 132,833 in 1871, or at the rate of 11-4 per cent. 
<kn population. of the Maliomedans 88 per cent, aro Sooner*, the other 

specified sects being unimportant in number. 

The Christian population had increased from 61,681 to 70,941, or about 15 
per cent, in the five years previous to the Iraporial Consus. 
Obrotiaai. The native converts belong principally to the Romish Church, 

and 08 per cent, of the Christians are of this class. There is a Protestant 
mission in the district belonging to the Americans, but the Catholic missions 
haye occupied tho district for nearly 300 years, and in the time of Robert de # 
IwfeUibus there wore indications that the whole community of the district 
-yppld become Christian, but the expectations wcbo not realised. 

". v V/Ji© following abstract shows tho divisions of the Chrif%n community 
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Roman Catholics. Protestants. Total. 


Europeans 

... 

90 

78 

168 

Eurasians 

... 

82 

91 

173 

Native Christians ... 

... 

65,746 

4,699 

70,445 

Others 



88 

67 

155 


Total ... 

66,006 

4,935 

70,941 


* The few Jains of this district belong to the Shevagunga 

zemindary. 

The following table shows the classification, in proportions, of the population 
of the district according to religion : — 


Taluqs. 


Madura 

llmditful 

IViumungalum 

Melur 

I'm iiu'olum 

Palum 

Kuirmiul Zomindury , 
Shevagunga . . 

Total 


HINDUS. 



i 

1 

(H 

© 

MAHOMED ANS. 


CHRISTIANS. 

f 

Soonees. 

Shiahs. 

a 

1 

is 

Other Mahomedans. 

Ei< Koreans 

AND 

El* It ASIANS. 

Natives. 

Others. 

Roman Catho- 
lics. 

l 

% 

s 

l 

Roman Catho- 
lics. 

Protestants. 

Roman Catho- 
lics. 

Protestants. 

•008 

83-7 

•5 


16-8 

70-9 

291 

841 

16-9 

68-04 

41-9 

•0.) 

095 

3 

•08 

•06 

32-3 

07*7 

96 1) 

41 


1000 

•0008 

4 8 07 



61 9 


100 0 

663 

447 


1000 

007 

29-2 

•0 

■03 

70-1 


1000 

89 1 

10-9 



•8 

60 1 

•6 


33 4 


1000 

98-2 

1*8 

1000 


•002 

91 4 

6-04 


2 6 

38-6 

61*6 

96*4 

36 

1000 


•001 

90 06 

1 04 


29 

133 

867 

96-6 

34 



•0,3 

91-2 

3 2 


6 6 

4U2 

68-8 

89 6 

10 5 



•04 

88-0 

1-6 

008 

104 

60 4 

49 0 

933 

67 

66-8 

43*2 


Hindus Cat^o. 


The Hindus of the district aro classified as follows : — 


Major Castes. 

Mali's. 

Females. 

Total. 

Proportion of 
the Number of 
Females to 100 
Males. 

Percentage to 
the Hindu 
Population. 

Brahmans (Priests) 

19,727 

19,346 

39,073 • 

98*0 

1*8 

Kshat riyas ( W amors) . . . 

2,565 

2,400 

5,031 

96 1 

*2 

Chotties (Traders) 

31,742 

34,754 

66,496 

109'5 

3*1 

Yellalars (Cultivators)... 

245,701 

252,138 

497,839 

1026 

23-4 

Tdaiyars (Shepherds) ... 

71,134 

74,372 

145,506 

1046 

6 9 

Kammalan (Artisans) ... 

30,602 

36,951 

73,253 

101-8 

3*4 

Kanakkau (Writers) ... 

572 

572 

1,144 

100-0 

•1 

Kaikalar (Weavers) 

39,718 

39,865 

79,583 

100-4 

3*7 

Van uian (Laborers) 

299,204 

312,558 

611,762 

100 4 

28*7 

Kusavan (Potters) 

13,119 

13,123 

26,242 

10003 

12 

Sataui $V1ixed Castes).,. 

17,0 18 

18,848 

36,496 

106*8 

17 

Sembadavan ( Fishermen}. 

63,058 

64,525 

127,583 

102 3 

60 

Shnnnn (Toddy-drawers). 

37,992 

38,923 

76,915 

102-5 

3 6 

Ambatan (Barbers) 

12,781 

13,010 

25,791 

101-8 

1*2 

; Vannan (Wushermen)... 

14,241 

14,140 

28,381 

90-6 

1-3 

, Others ... # 

37,273 

37,554 

74,827 

100-8 

3*5 

i Pariahs ... 

105,655 

111,689 

217,294 

1057 

10*2 

Total ... 

! 

1,048,432 

1,084,784 

2,133,210 

103*5 

10 Q 


4 

The V annum casto is tho most numerous of all, and the people thus classified 
number 28' 7 per cent, of the population. It must be remembered that the 
Maraoar and Kulld n castes, which are peculiar to the southern districts, are 
n umorous in Madura, and aro classified with the Vannians. ThA Ve ll&lar a and 
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Brahmani. 


Warrior Casta*. 


Pariahs include 23‘4 and 10'2 per cent., respectively, of the population. The 
• Pastoral and Fishing tribes are 6 - 9 and 6 per cent, of the population. > 

Only 1'8 per oent. of the people are members of the priestly caste. 63 
per cent, of the male population of Brahmans are engaged in 
some occupation, 387 per cent, of whom are cultivators, 15 - 6 
per cent, follow professional employments, and 1*4 por cent, are in the Civil 
Service of Government. There are many famous temples in the Maduya district, 
mostly dedicated to Siva. 

There are only 5,031 persons claiming to be classified as Kshatriyas. About 
one-fourth of those aro located in tho Ramnad zemindary, 60 
per cent, of the males are employed, 34‘6 per cent, of whom 
are cultivators, and 11 per cent, traders. Probably a close scrutiny would show 
that? even this small number have no claim to descent from tho warrior races of 
the Aryans. 

The trading castes number 3'1 per cent, of the people. Of the male*pbpu- 
lation of theso castos, 63 per cent, are employed, 34-2 per 
cent, of whom are traders, and 22 por cent, are cultivators. 
The Nattulcotai Chdlies of this district aro a poculiar class of local traders, and 
are classified among the Velldlar castes. 

Tho agricultural castos form 23’4 por cent, of tho Hindu 
population, 50 por cent, of the malo population of this class 
cultivate. 

57 per cent, of the males of tho Shepherd castes aro ontored as cultivators, 
Putorai Cute.. and only IT per cent, are returned as milk-suppliers. 

The persons classified as Vannians aro tho largest division of tho people, and 
52 per cent, of them are cultivators. Tho Pariahs also culti- 
Vamuans and Panahs. ^ t jj 0 extent 0 f 09 per cent, of the males, whilo 28 per 

cent, are returned as unskilled laborers. 

The Sivaites predominate largely in evory caste, with tho exception of tho 
Kshatriyas, of whom 66-3 per cent, are followers of Vishnu. 

The population according to casto and religion is shown below : — 


Chettiei. 


Yollalara. 
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Brahmans . . 

Kshatriyas 

Chettia# 

24,770 

1,696 

69,870 

14,297 

3,335 

6,400 


6 

*1 

225 


39,073 

6,031 

66,496 

03-4 
33 7 
90 04 

36*6 

66*3 

9*6 

004 

*02 1 

*002 

•3 

• 

Veim&ra 

Jd&iyara 

TTfimmalftn 

366,743 

135,663 

19 

16 

6,408 


497,839 

716 

27*2 

*003 

F3 


109,614 

34,411 

7,790 



1,481 

056 


145,606 

75 3 

23*6 



1-02 


64,808 




73,253 

88-5 

10*6 



■9 



1,092 

48 

# # 


4 


1,144 

79,583 

95 5 

4*2 



•3 


Kaikalar , . 

62,183 

26,752 

, # 

*1 

647 


65*6 

33*6 

. . 

*001 

•8 


Vann fori 

644,819 

26,740 


110 

40,093 


611,762 

89*06 

4*4 


*02 

66 


Kusavan . . 

21,163 

6,079 





26,242 

80*6 

19*4 



• . 


Batani 

30,609 

6,619 

2,102 

116 


m 


36,496 

83*8 

16*6 

*3 


4 

> • • 

, fomWavan 

126,330 

70,013 

, , 


161 


127,583 

98*2 

1*7 


*09 

•1 



1,097 

. . 

66 

6,739 


76,016 

91*03 

1*4 

. . 

75 


Afotettan 

Gasman 

24,329 

1,282 



180 


25,791 

94*3 

5*0 

. . 


•7 


26,663 

1,446 

, , 

16 

266 


28,381 

93*9 

v\ 09 


*06 

•9 


, Qfhtft 

63,360 

166,189 

20,666 

36,818 

17 

66 

568 

728 

13,706 

13 

74,827 

21^94 

71*3 

76*5 

2,16 
16 *9 

02 

*07 

•3 

10 

63 

006 

Total.. 

1,732,241 

329,635 

152 

840 

70,435 

13 

2,1*3,218 

81*2 | 1 i 

*007 

•04 

33 

•0006 

— 1 — 

w 1 ■ 
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The Mussulmans of this district are found classed under the following main 
divisions.in the proportions shown : — 


Labbays 

8I,8G9 

61-6 

Mapilas 

6 

Arabs 

88 

r *005 

Sheiks 

9,900 

•06 

Syuds 

5,040 

7*5 

Pathans 

4,796 

38 

Moghuls - ... 

69 

3 6 

Others ... 

31,075 

•05 


23-4 


Total ... 132,843 

100 


Mahomodans. 


Occupation , 


Of tho above Mahomedan population, 63,338 were males and 69,505 females, 
being in the proportion of 109*7 of the latter to 100 of the 
former. . 

Of tho total male population, 64*5 per cent, are employ- 
ed in the occupations detailed below : — 


Major Heading. 


Minor Heading. 


Professional 

Domostic 

Commercial ... 

Agricultural 

Industrial ... 

Indefinite <& Non-productive 


Covcrnment 
Military ... 

Loarned Professions 
Minor do. 

Personal Service... 

Traders ... 
Conveyers 

Cultivators 

Dress 

Food 

Motals 

Construction 

Books 

Household Goods 
Combustibles 

Laborers 
Property ... 
Unproductive 
Others 


Numbers. 

Total. 

i 

••3 g 

fl 

U 

Pm 

1,806 


•2 

1,239 


•1 

1,208 


•1 

10,291 

14,544 

1*0 

19,916 




19,916 

1-8 

37,366 


8-4 

944 

38,310 

•08 

462,867 




462,867 

[41-6 

25,955 


2-3 

7,622 


•7 

7,737 


*7 

7,866 


•7 

136 


•01 

3,588 


•3 

75 

52,979 

•006 

125,194 


11-2 

512 


•04 

2,677 


•2 

1,115 


•1 


129,498 


Total... 

718,114 

64*5 


The Civil Service has far more Vellalars than any other class. 783 of these, 
Government Civil with 283 Brahmans and 278 Vannians, leave o^ily 462 for all 
SorV10 ** other classes to divide. * 

. Vellalars, Vannians, and Mahomedans form three-fourths 

• ot the military class. t 1 

Of the learned, A pwards of a third are Brahmans, with Vellalars and Maho* 
nfcdans combining to form another third. Vannians, Satanis, 
and Pariahs are the only other classes who muste^ in n npjb jsw 
worth noticing, ">k ^ * 
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u , or The minor Professions employ 10,291 people, of whom 

v * there are of— 

Vellalars 

8,350 

Brahmans 

2,530 

Satanis ... » ... 

1,024 

Pariahs 

805 

Vannians 

... ... ... ... 7 o 7 

, „ . Personal servants are mostly Barbers, Washermen, and 

Personal Service. n . , __ 11#1 , * 

rariahs, with many more Velldlars than is customary. 

Of 37,366 traders, 10,846 

are Chetties (who in this district confine them. 

selves firstly to trade, but nearly equally to cultivation). A 
1rs *' great many castes contribute to swell this list, as the following 

abstract will show : — 


f Chetties 

10,84(3 

Mahomedans 

7.G07 

Toddy-drawers ... 

... ... ... ... ... 5,140 

Vell&lars 

' ’ 4,865 

Others 

' , 2,583 

Vannians 

* 1,684 

Weavers 

1,384 

Pariahs 

1,050 


* "Conveyer.. 


Cultivators. 


Conveyors seem to be of nearly all classes. 

In this district, as in Trichinopoly, all castes cngago in 
tillage in larger or lesser proportions. Cultivators number 
462,807. 


Food. 


Weavers, Pariahs, and Mahomodans aro the dress providers, the first named 
Drees. largely in excess. 

Food is not the occupation of Shepherds so much as in the northern districts. 

Toddy-drawers head the list with 2,222 out of 7,622, only 786 
are Shepherds, 1,198 are Vannians, and 797 Mahomedans. 
The artisans have so strong a trades union that nothing parts them, nor 
can anybody competo with them. Out of 7,737, who aro classed 

Metala and Construe- J *; r 

Hon. under metals, only 401 aro from other castes, and artisans are 

the constructors too. 

The other fields of labor need no remark. Vcllalars and Brahmans aro the 
chief holders of property, and with Satanis the chief unproductive classes. 

Instruction has reached 5*9 per cent, of the people, or 134,567 in all, 
only 679 pf whom are femalos. Mahomodans show to the best 
Education. advantage, and Christians to the least, as the following ab- 

stract demonstrates : — 



Grofifl Popu- 
lation. 

No. of PcrftonB 
alile to road 
and writo. 

Proportion. 

Hindus 

2,002,768 

121,819 

59 

Mahomedans 

132,833 

9,046 

6-8 

Europeans and Eurasians 

496 

148 

30 1 

Native Christians 

70,445 

3,553 

5‘0 

Buddhists 

13 



Others 

60 

1 

“i-7 

\ 

Total ... 

l 

2,26,6615 

134,567’ 

| 5 9 
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TINNEVELLY. 


Position. 


Area and number and 
description of villages. 

CUiof towns. 


Tutioonn. 


Kar],^Jiis|o*;y. 


This* district forms the extreme southorn and eastern portion of the Indian 
Peninsula, extending to Cape Comorin, the most southern 
part of all India. , 

It embraces an aroa of 5,176 square miles, and contains 1,824 villages. 

The chief towns of the district are Tinnevelly, Palamootah, 
Sattur, and Tuticorin. The latter town was at one time the 
seat of a Dutch factory, and possesses the advantage of a 
good, though shallow harbour, where vessels can be safely 
loadod throughout the year. It is the chief place of export of 
the district produce, i.e ., cotton, raw sugar, rice, chillies, &c. 
Formerly it was a place of greater importance than it is now. In 1700 the 
French Jesuits spoke of it as a town of 50,000 inhabitants. 

In times of remote antiquity the Tinnevelly district was 
a portipn of tho great Pandiyan Empire. 

Historically, we know very, little about this part of the country, except 
that after tho decay of tho Pandiyan dynasty, it was subject to the rulers of 
Madura, who held under tho Vizianaggar Rayers. By the Assignment of the 
revenues by the Nabob of Arcot to the East India Company in 1781 the officers 
of tho Company were invested with the internal management of the district*. - 
At this time Tinnevelly was* mainly held by thirty-two independent chiefs, termed 
Poligars, who were habitually at feud with each other, and who ownod numerous 
strongholds and fortified towns in the mountains, to which they retreated in 
case of necessity. 

While tho district of Tinnevelly was under the nominal sovereignty of the 
Nabob of ^Vrcot, tho revenues were farmed out, to influential dependents of tho 
Nabob. It was then supposed to yield 11 lakhs of rupees, (£110,000) annually # 
’but low as was the assessment, it generally ruinod the rentors, such was the 
difficulty in the collection of tribute from the Toligars, who with their 30,000 
armed, but ill-disciplined troops, were not disposed to pay tribute or rent except 
under compulsion. There can bo no doubt but that tho renters often, mis- 
managed their affairs, and oppressed the people. Such was the case when 
Maphauzo Cawn was the renter of Madura and Tinnevelly, and against whom 
t he Poligars combined to rise in rebellion. On the other hand the adminis- 
tration of Mahomed Isoph Khan is spoken of by Colonel Fullarton inO) terms of 
high commendation. u While he ruled those provinces,” ho says, “ his whole 
administration denoted vigor and effort ; his justice was unquestioned, his word 
unalterable. His measures wero happily combined and firmly executed ; the guilty 
had no refuge from punishment. His maxim was that the laborer and the 
manufacturer should be the favorite children of the Circar, because they afforded 
strength and corftfort to the public parent, but that tho Poligar and the Kdllan f 
though equally entitled to truth and justice, havo no pretensions to indulgence, 
becauso they aro tho worthless prodigals who waste their own means and ravage 
those of others.” 

• * 4 Let them become Zemindars” said he, 44 and cultivate their own (ands^ 
instead of plunde/ivg their industrious neighbours. Then they shall, foe 
cherished ; but white their habit is idleness, and their business^evastationV ^ ' 

(1) “A View of the English interests in Ju4ia.” "7 \ 
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will treat every one as a public enemy who wields a pike or wears the turban 
of a Poligar.” , * 

Colonel Fullarton marched against certain refractory Poligars in 1782 and 
reduced the strongholds, of Chokkampatty and Pandalamcourchy ; but lie was 
obliged to leave the district before the Poligars had been all subdued. In 1792 
Civil officers of the Madras Presidency were deputed to collect the tribute, but 
up to the beginning of the present contury, somo of tho Poligars exercisodmivil 
and criminal jurisdiction within their territories. In tho last war with Tippu 
in 1799, when the troops had boon withdrawn from the south, the Poligars again 
rose in rebellion, and when a body of troops had been moved into the district, 
the opportunity was taken of disarming the Poligars, destroying their forts, and 
bringing them under tho civil authority of tho East India Company. This 
.measure was not approved of by tho Nabob’s officials, and in 1801 there was 
another rising, which was subsequently quelled, and the district, with the rest of 
the Carnatic, finally ceded to tho Madras Government.. ’ * 

The district of Tinnevclly, lying immediately under tho Western Ghauts, 

, , receives verv little of tho rainfall of tho south-west* mon- 

Climate and prodac- J . 

tiona. ’soon, though parts of it are well watered by streams which 

rise in the hills. Tho rainfall on the mountains dividing Tinnevclly from 
. 'Jravancore is probably 200 inches in a year, while in the Tinnevclly district 
the average is not much beyond 20 inches. The riVor valleys are well cult i- . 
vated, and tho rice lands are exceedingly productive. In the dryer regions 
cotton is grown, and tho palmyra treo flourishes so well in almost rainless 
. tracts of red sandy soil, that a largo number of inhabitants derive their living 
from tho manufacture of coarse sugar from tho palmyra juice. 

Tho land revenuo of the district at the present time is £285, 050. So little 
was known of this district and its resources at the end of t ho 
last contury, that, according to Colonel Fullarton, the Supreme 
Government of Bengal actually despatched one Mr. Deighton to ncgocuite its 
transfer to tho Dutch, in return for the temporary services of a thousand merce- 
naries. Before the negociittion could be entered upon, war had broken out 
between the Dutch and English, and thus one a£auur most valuable districts 

was saved to the British Government. « 

The coast of Tinnovclly was well known to the ancient traders with India 
on account of the celebrity of its pearl fisheries. Osar 
Pearl fishene«. Frederick, the Venetian traveller, who spent 18 years in India 

from 1563 to 1581, visited Tinnevclly, and has left the following graphic descrip- 
tion of the pearl harvest, a description, as applicable to the method of.proceduio 
of the present day, as when it was written nearly 300 years ago, except that 
from somo causes but little understood tho banks of recent years harvo unfor- 
tunately ceased to furnish a supply of tho valuable oysters yielding tho pearl 
of commerce : — 


Land revenuo- 


“ Of the Pearl Fishery in the On!) oj Mannar. 




< 

“Thine* along tho coast which extends from Cape Comorin to tho 


•• me sea along .uu »u.v.. — — - laml uf Cllioa, > 1,ni ’ "" 3 

island of Zcilan or Ceylon, is called tho pearl fishery. This fishery is madejevery your, beginning in 
March or April, Wl lasts fifty days. Tho fishory is by no means made . very yt-ar at one place, bet 
onC year at one place, and another year at another place ; aH however, in he name sea, when the fish- 
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mg season approaches, some good divers are sent to discover where the greatest quantity of oyvta* 
ar ? to be found under water ; and then directly facing that place whioh is chosen for the fishery a 
village with % nnmber of houses, and a bazaar, all of stone, is built, whioh stands as long as the Safety 
lasts, and is amply supplied with all necessaries. Sometimes it happens near plaoes already inhabi t, 
ed, and at other times at a distanoe from any habitations. . The fishers or divers are all Christians 
of tho country, and all are permitted to engage in this fishery, on payment of certain duties to the 
King of Portugal and to the Churches of the Friars of Saint Paul on that Coast. Happening to be 
• thero one yearjn my peregrinations, I saw the order used in fishing, which is as follows 

, ‘ " During tho continuance of the fishery, there are always three or four armed foists or galliots 
stationed to defend the fishermen from pirates. Usually the fishing boats unite in companies of 
throe or four together. These boats resemble our pilot boats at Venice, but are somewhat smaller, 
having seven or eight men in each. I have soon of a morning a great number of these boats & 
out to fish, anchoring in 15 or 18 fathoms water, whioh is the ordinary depth along this coast. 
When at anchor, they cast a rope into the sea, having a groat stone at ono end. Then a man 
having his oars well stopped, and his body anointed with oil, and a basket hanging to his neck, or 
nnder his left arm, goes down to the bottom of tho sea along the rope, and fills his basket with 
oysters as fast as ho can. When that is fall, he shakes the rope, and his companions draw him up 
with ftirreffie. The divers follow each other iu succession in this manner, till the boat is loaded 
with oysters, and thfcy return 1 at evening to the fishing village. Then each boat or company makes 
their hwjp of oysters at some distance frotn each other, so that a long row of great heaps of oysters 
arc soon piled along tho shore. These are not touched till the fishing is over, when each company 
sits down besides its own heap, and falls to opening the oyster, which is now easy, as the fish 
within are all dead and dry. If every oyritor had pearls in them it would be a profitable occupation 
but there are many winch h^ve none. There are certain persons called Chitini, who are leafned' 
> P cft,ls 5 nnd are employed to soft and value them according to their weight, beauty, and good, 
noss, dividing them into four sorts. The first sort, which are round, are named aia of Portugal as 
they aro.bought by the Portuguese. The second, which are not round, are named aia of Bengal 
Tho third, which are inferior to the second, are called aia of Canara, which is the name of the 
kingdom of Bijanagur or Narsinga, into which they are sold. And tho fourth, or lowest kind is , 
called aia of Camhaia, being sold into the country. Thus sorted, and price affixed to each there 
are merchants/rom all countries ready with their money, so that in a few days all the pearls are 
bought up, according to their goodness and weight. ”(I) 

Municipal towns. ^ * iere are t ^ iree towns in the district under municipal 

government, viz. : — . 


Tinnevolly, with a population of 21,044 
Palaracotah, do. of*17,945 

Tuticorin, do. of 10,565 


The first two towns are in the Tintiovelly, and the last in the Ottapidaram 
talu q . Tuticorin will probably grow in importance as a port, when the 
Railway (Great Southern of India) brings it within easy access of the great towns 
and populations of the south. The district is divided into two cirelee as 

Local nS< circles. rega ,’: ds the administration of Local Funds, viz., the Tinnevelly 

. and Shermadevi Circles. . J 


In the Tinnevelly district there are 22 permanently settled estates (zemitt- 
Zomindaries and muu # flaries) and 2o minor estates termod viuttahs. Those estates 
‘*’ h * represent for the most part the holdings of the Poligars ' 

who formerly occupied the position of petty chiefs. The total amount of tribute ' 
paid by the proprietors of those estates is Rupees 3,08,389 per annum. *' " ; 
J’opnUtion. x population of the district, according to the tabulations ' 

\ m f e . iD fchis office > was 1.693,959. The number of%mses£ 
'• y 4 >°3>803. The growth of population e^nce 1822 

\ 0) K° rr '« Collection of Voyages and Travel*, vol. viii. 


Houses. 
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7 1 

' 

Popula- 
. tionfl' 

Id or ease. 

Percent- 
age of 
Increase. 

i 

1881.**... 

564,957 



i 

1988-8748. » 

860,991 

385,934 

60*6 

i 

1861-51... 

1,269,216 

418*. 325 

49 2 

4 

1856-37-.. 

1,589,374 

70,168 

5-9 

6 

1861-8*... 

1,370,921 

30,847 

3*0 

6 

1886.87 .. 

1,521,168 

150,947 

no 

7 

1871 ™ 

1,698,959 

172,791 

113 


shown in the margin. As already stated 
the early censuses of 1822 and 1837-88 
were not very reliable, especially m dis- 
tricts where zemindary tenure prevailed. 


d The following table shows the population of each talucf, 
wi^oeMo® reaX of compared with the results of the quinquennial census of 


1366-67. 


1866-67. 


No. 

... a. - 

Taluqs. 

Population 
as por Quin- 
quonnial 
Roiurns of 
Fasli 1270 
(1806-07). 

Population 
according to 
the Census 
of 1871- 

Increase or 
Decrease. 

<- ' 

Percent- 
age of 
lucroase 
or 

Decrease. 

. M 

1 

2 

8 

V * 

• 5 

6 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Tinnevelly * 

Ottapidaram . 

Sankernainarkovil 

Strivilliputtur 

•Sattur 

Tenkarai # 

Nangunery 

Amba8amudram 

Tenkasi ' 

Total ... 

185,800 

216,037 

158,222 

154,710 

145,016 

213,267 

150,051 

148,771 

100,685 

184,109 

296,376 

182,018 

1 76,954 
] 56,862 
234,346 
178,078 
163,215 
122,001 

- 1,691 

4- 49,739 
+ 23,7% 
22,235 
+ 11,816 
4- 21,079 
+ 1 9,02 7 
4- 14,444 
+ 12,316 

# 0’8 
202 
150 
14-3 
8*2 
9-8 
119 
9-7 
11 2 

1,521,168 

1,693,959 

+ 172,701 

11 2 


* MV* V AAWW W VtlM V* V 4*VV V* w*-* m. j v ** — ^ 

Differeooe between as reported by tho Collector, and as tabulated in Clio Census 
tabulated roeuiu and (>gi c o. In tho taluqs of Strivilliputtur and Sattur there was 
OoliMtor. . a discrepancy of nearly two por cent., but this was owing to • 

the inclusion of ‘certain villages in the Collector’s total of these taluqs, which 
really belonged to other taluqs, and were so tabulated in the Census Office. 

Of the whole population, 1,101,024, or 70 3 per cent., are located on Govern- 
. :wi r fi, ment or Ryotwary lands, 397,379, or 23 5 per cont., on % 
population. permanently settled estates (zemindancs), and lUo,ooo,or u i 

per cent., on villages permanently alienated as civil or religious endowments (Inam) . 

The houses in the district, according to tfce Collector’s return, wero 41 4,295, 
but an examination of the house schedules in this office reduced 
* EoMM - the number to 403,803. Of these 35,455 were either shops 

open only in the day, or uninhabited. In regard to the condition of tho houses, 
93*6 per cent, were “ thatched,” 4'2 per cent, “tiled, and 2 1 per cent, terraced. 

- The palmyra leaf is almost universally used in this district tor the roofing’ of houses^ 


Description. 


Terraced 

Tiled... 

Thatched 

Unknown 


Total 


Inhabited. 

Uninha- 

bited. 

7,350 

14,802 

345,609 

587 

1,071 

2,045 

32,299 

40 

368,348 

35,451" 


Total. 


8,421 

10,847 

377,908 

627 


403,803 


Percent. 

ago. 


A 


21 

42 

93-5 

0‘2 


100 
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The average number of persons to a house has been 14*6. The following 
t^ble shows for each taluq and for each discretion of house : — 


Tuluqu. 

Average Number of Persons to each of 
thb Inhabited Houses. 

t 

8 

O/ 

H 

l 

Tiled. 

1 

-►» 

CC 

1 

£ 

fl 

P 

Total. 

Tinnevelly 

5*2 

45 

4 5 

7*7 

4*5 

Ottapidaram 

67 

5-3 

47 

6*0 

4*8 

Hankarnainarkovil 

e*a 

5-6 

4*6 

9*8 

4*6 

Strivilliputtur 

4-9 

5 3 

47 

3*6 * 

47 

Sattur 

4 9 

4*6 

4*4 

8*0 

4*5 

'tenkarai . . 

4-8 

4*8 

4*3 ' 

3*5 

4*3 

Nanguneri 

61 

4*8 

47 

6 0 

47 

AmbaNamudram 

57 

5*2 

4*6 

, , 

4*6 

Tenkani . . 

5*3 

5*8 

4*4 

6*0 

4.4 

u • i ' Total . . 

52 

4*9 

4 6 

6*3 

4*6 


Tho density of population in this district, naturally, is greatest in the parts 
of tho country which are watered by the rivers springing in the 
Density of population. *yy es f. ern Ghauts. The taluq of Ambasamudram has a popu*-> 

lation of 539 .to each square mile of surface, and in Tenkarai and Tinnevelly 
there are respectively 514 and 504 persons to a square mile. The average of 
population to a square mile for the whole district is high, viz., 327*3. The 
Ottapidaram taluq, a dry and rainless tract, but soon to be watered by a grand 
irrigation work, shows a population of only 258 per square mile. 

In regard to tho proportion of the sexos, tho Tinnevelly district shows 
102*5 females to 100 males as detailed for each taluq in the next table. 

9 Tho total population is made up of 836,515 males, and 857,444 females, of 
Partirniara of popuia. tho formor 31 1,876 were boys under 12 years of age, and of 
tl0U the latter 273,981 were girls under ten. 


• 

HOUftKS 

POPULATION 

1 




ChU lilllM. 

Ai.ri.iB. 

Totai. 







| TuhniH 

• 



0 

1 

i 








j 



1 




> 

o 











* 

, i 

i 

1 

•i 

A 

k 

i 

§ V 

6 

1. 


1 


8 

* 

a 

| 

i 

1 

4 



! 

i 

.5 

$ 

§-< 

<r U) 

3 

1 

4 

i 

1 

1 

1 



i 

| • 


{J 

H 

a 

o 

a 


» 

Pm 

W 

* 

o 

« 



j Tinnevelly 

40,401 

2,457 

42,801 

32,128 

20,890 

60,919 

04,172 

93,0-47 

91,002 

158,033 

19,951 

8,119 


6 

134,100 

jjlttapidnnixn « 

61,888 

2,089 

04,577 

52,538 

45,929 

95,007 

102,302 

148,145 

148,231 

273,002 

4,740 

17,974 



296,876 

■tonkiunulnurkovil 

39,507 g 

, * 2.585 

42,152 

33,94.5 

29,021 

50,249 

02,183 

90,211 

91,804 

174,003 

2,507 

4,908 



i8S*Sii 

T^tnvilliputtur 

37,073 

4,458 

42,131 

34,043 

30,040 

54,220 

58,045 

88,203 

88,091 

172,988 

2,430 

1,536 



176.W4 

j Suttur 

33,044 

1,109 

50,453 

27,208 

23,883 

51,251) 

54,512 

78,407 

78,395 

151,178 

8,865 

1,019 



1 06,53 

Tonkfirnl 

33,713 

10,009 

03,722 

44,898 

39,840 

07,800 

81,802 

112,704 

121,642 

1M, 080 

24,100 

86,166 



284,846 

1 Nangunori 

37.307 

2,195 

39,792 

34,354 

30,000 

52,071 

00,387 

87,025 

91,053 

140,543 

7,493 

24,042 




| AmboHamudnun 

35.020 

3,(to5 

40,075 

29,134 

20,988 

48,500 

58,587 

77,040 

85,575 

150,345 

8,042 

4,828 



I Tonka*! 

27,4J« 

3,998 

31,430 

23,008 

20,118 

37,402 

40,873 

01,010 

60,901 

107,189 

11.625 

8,184 


'i 

i)3!5oT 

e Total 

308,314 

35,455 

403,799 

311,876 

273,981 

524,039 

583,403 

830,515 

857,444 

1,506,621* 

84,753 

102,576 


1 

1.698, m 




Although the female population for tho whole district is 2*5 per cent, ih 

. ProporUoii ofseios. exct ‘ ss of tho male, it is found that in four of fye nine 
the females are returned as less than the males. 
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The proportions vary from 97-8 females to 100 males in Tinnovelly, to 110-2 
' femalos to 100 males in Ambasamudram. These results seem 

OI re- j • i • * 

*fciM in tome to indicate that in the taluqs whore the female population has 
******* been re ^ urne( j a9 i ess than the male, tho census of the female 

population was not condacted with sufficient care. 

Of the entire population of the district, nearly 89 per 
cent, are Hindus, 5 per cent, are Mahoinodans, and G per 
cent, are Native Christians. 


The Europeans and Eurasians are only 327 in number, and constitute only 
0'02 of the gross population. 

The increase of Hindus and Christiana has been apparently greater than of 
Increase of population Mahomedans. The results of the recent census show that in 
in different sects. the p as t 20 years the Hindu population has increased by 33 

per cent., the Mahomedans by 10’5 per cent., and tho Christian population by 71 


per cent. 

• • . 


* • 

Hindus. 

j| 

e 8 
© 

Ps 

. • 

n 

d • 

a 

V 

B 

o 

% 

a 

W-, u 

0 o 

hi 

m 

PH 

CliristuuiH 

O 

» 6 
la 

g t 

& j 
$ 

Ph 

Total. 

^ • 

Faali 

1261 (1851-72) 

1,133,648 


76,605 

• •• 

58,903 

1 ** 

1.269, 2 !*0 

Do. 

1266 (1856-57) 

1,193,866 

5’3 

80,850 

5 4 

0 t,058 

1 9‘7 

1,339,374 

Do. 

1271 (1861-62) 

1,211,446 

1-4 

76,214 

— 57 

82,501 

27 7 

1,370,221 

Do. 

1276 (1866-67) 

1,313,980 

10 9 

81,782 

73 

95,400 

15 5 

1,521,168 

Do. 

1281 C1871- ) 

1,506,621 

120 

84,753 

30 

102,570 

! 7 '0 

1 

1,693,950 


Hindus. 


Of the Hindu population only 236,717 were followers of Vishnu, while tho 
large number of 1,269,393 persons owned Siva as* their god. 
The sect of Lingayets have hardly any existence in this 
district, the total number boing only 89. The religious belief ot 422 Hindus is 
undefined. 

The .proportion of Sivaites to Vishnavaitcs is about 5 to 1. Tho Vislma- 
vaites aro more in proportion in tho northern taluqs of Suitin' and Slrivilliputtur ; 
but throughout these southern provinces, the people aro only Sivaites in name. . 
Practically they aro worshippers of demons or evil spirits, or local village deities, 
just as the aboriginal poople of another parts of India aro. 

The most celebrated Hindu shrines in this district aro at 3 ricliendoor on 
tho sea coast, and Papanasam and Gom-tallam, on sacred 
Hindu .htioe., 8 t re ams flowing from the Western Ghauts. The waters of 
•the beautiful cascades of the two latter shrines, botli situated amidst scenery 
delightful to the eye, are popularly supposed to have the property of cleansing 
from mortal sin. In both cases the favorite bathing pools are at the foot ot 
the hills, over which the mountain streams find their way to tho plains. J lie 
, Water of these hill streams is singularly clear and pure, and, falling rapidly over 
boulders and rocks, acquires so much oxygen, that the operation of batjiing 
jaene^th the waterfalls is wonderfully refreshing and invigorating to the physical 
’ man. It is not to be wondered therefore, that with the)to attributes a simple 
"4»s people should ^recognize in the act of bathing a inoral and spiritual cleansing, as 
‘ wM as the Imere physical refreshment. Courtallam if the favorite resort ot 

79 
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the European residents of the district during the hot season. The locality is 
n{>t elevated above the plains, but through a gap of the "Western Ghauts the 
south-wes't winds flow cool and moist, so that there is a difference usually of 
from 10 to 15 degrees in the temperature of this spot, and of the arid plains of 
the district a few miles away. 

Amongst the Mahomedan community the Soonee Beet is the most numerous. 

About 60 per cent, of those, whose religious belief was stated 

MaUbmedonB.* 

are of this soct, and only two per cent, of the rival sect of 
Shiahs. *04 per cent, are stated to be Wahabis, and of 38 per cent, of 
Mahomedans no particulars in regard to religious belief were stated. 

The large proportion of Christian people in the Tinnevelly district will not 
Chnstiana. astonish any one who is at all conversant with the progress 

of Christian missions in India. The ascertained number in . 
1871 was 102,576, and of these 197 were Europeans, 130 Eurasians, and 

1 02^49 'TT&tlves of the district. 

# • # 

Of the total Christian population, 52,780 are returnod as Roman Catholics 
and 49,796 as Protestants. Sixty-four individuals of the former and 263 of the 
latter persuasion belong to the European or Eurasian classes. 

When the Portuguese Commander Pedro Alvarez Cabral accomplished the 
Early eottiemont of secon( l voyage to India ill 1500, and established a factory aP - ** 
'ChnbtiauB. Cochin, he was visited by certain Christians from Cranganore, 

from whom he learnt that a Christian community existed in Western India, a 
community since recognized as a branch of the Syrian Church. Another inde- 
pondont traveller, Ludovico Yerthema, who visited this part of India betweon the 
year 1503-8, speaks of a place on the soa ooast, which is seven days’ sail from 
Quilon (or'Coulan), a very largo town without walls, being within sight of the 
Island of Ceylon. He says, " after passing the southern part of Cape Comorin, 
the Eastern Coast of India produces abundance of rice. This city is resorted 
to by vast numbers of Mahomedan merchants t from many distant countries, as 
from it thoy can travel to various great regions and cities of India.” “ At this 
placo” ho says, “ I met with certain Christians, who affirm that the body of St. 
Thomas tho Apostle is buried in a certain place about twelve miles from the 
city, where several Christians continually dwell to guard the body of tho Saint.” 
The name of the city is wrongly translated as tho city of (Joramandel , and Kerr, 
in his “ History and Collections of Voyages andf Travels 6) thinks that Mylapore , 
near St. Tkora6, was meant, but this is an obvious error. Yerthema rofers to some 
sea poxTon tho Tinnevelly coast, within sight of Ceylon, and it seems clear that 
tho present town of Tuticorin more nearly corresponds to his description, seeing 
that after leaving this place he and his companion proceeded to the island^pf 
Ceylon. There is no doubt that the natural harbour of Tuticorin was the loca* 
lity of a great sea port in those days. 

Caesar Frederick, whoso Indian journeys extendod from 1563 to 1581 , sppaks 
of the Christian population of the Western Coast and Tinnevelly as follows : j 

< “ Along this const, and also at Capo Comorin, and down to the low lands of Chialon (evtoentfy, 4 / 

* the Tinnevelly and Madn^a^Coagt lino reierred to by him^elsewhere as the northern boundary of tba 


(1) Vol. vui. 
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Romiui Catholics, 


Protestants- 


Paarl ftiheary) which is about 200 miles (from Quilon) there are great numbers of the natives 
converted to the Christian faith, and among these are many churches of the order of St. Paul, the 
Friars of which Order do much good in these places, and take great pains to instruct th® natives tn 
the Christian faith.” 

From these records nt seems certain that Christian Churches were planted 
in India even before the time whon the Portuguese sought to convert the heathen 
at the sword’s point, and that the Christian communities of the Western Coast had 
extended to the Tinnevelly district at an early period. 

It is probablo that since the decline of the Portuguese power, the Catholic 
congregations in this part of India havo decreased. French 
priests of the order of Jesuits, connected with the Vicariate of 
Pondicherry, now superintend most of the congregations. 

'The Protestant missions, and especially those in connexion with tlio 
Church Missionary Society and Society for tho Propagation of 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, have made rapid strides of recent 
years in tho conversion of tho inhabitants to Christianity. The hrst Protestant 
convert was baptized in this district by the celebrated Schwartz in 1783. In 
1820 the Church Missionary Society established a mission station in the district, 
while the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts entered 
the same field of labor at a latter date. 

In 1851 tho mission statistics of theso two societies showed tho Protestant * 
Christians to bo 34,072, although the quinquennial census in tho same year 
accounts for only 58,903 Christiana, including the Roman Catholic population. 
There will of course always be a discrepancy in tho statistics of missions and 
the statistics of a census collected by Government officials, but on tho whole 
there can be no doubt that Christian knowledge and doctrine are mooting with 
increased acceptance amongst tho people of the Tinnevelly district, while an 
immense amount of good work has been done by the zealous and earnest agents 
of these missionary societies in tho education of the people. Already tho Native 
Christian community of the district is contributing largely to tho support of its 
’ own churches and pastors. Tho census figures show that 

Inoreaae of Christina # \ , , 

population duo to con. tho Christian population in tho last twenty yoars lias increased 

by 74 per cent, Tho Registrar-General of England has 
proved that it took fifty-two years for the British population to double itself by 
normal increase, and it is tolerably certain that tho general population of tho 
Tinnevelly district has not increased more than 33 per cent, in the past twenty 
years, so that it is clear that the increase of the Christian population is, in a great 
OoBT.rt. chiefly measure, due to conversions of tho people. Tho Protestant Mis- 
Bhww.. s j ong j iave i JCCn specially successful amongst the Shamrs, who 

are by profession cultivators of tho various species of palm troo, and with somo 
agricultural castes, Fishermen, and Pariahs. Under native rule tho Shanars, who 
claim to bo the original lords of the soil, were a down-trodden race ; under 
Christian teaching and enlightenment their social position is vastly improved, 
and many of them have, by their Christian training, become educated, and how 
hbld positions of influonce and respectability. 

Pr oportion, of j^i- The following table shows the proportions of each 


. gjjOM MCU, 


religious sect in each taluq the district 
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■004 

34 9 

1-4 

•04 

1 63-0 

35-5 

64*5 

64*05 

46’9 

638 

367 

Tenkarui 

8U 2 

10 6 

*000 

02 

80-2 

•04 


13-8 

34-6 

65-3 

62*5 

375 

47*8 

62*2 

Tinmvelly . . 

88 2 

11*7 

•008 

•1 

844 

1 


15 5 

6-8 

93-2 


100 

67*4 

42’6 

StnvillipuUur 

73 8 

20-2 



70 3 

•9 

7 

19 01 




100 

51*2 

488 

Sunkernainarkovil 

81-00 

1.V0 


•03 

057 

7 


33 6 





487 

61*3 

Nangumri . . 

81-2 

15 8 



60*8 

17 


41*5 

60 

60 

% • * 


601 

43-9 

Amhasumudiam 

02 3 

7 0 

■007 

•i 

35 7 

•9 

•2 

63-2 





46*2 

64-8 

Sjittur 

72 0 

27-05 


■01 

22 0 

276 


40 5 


100 


100 

472 

62*8 

Teukusi 

05*07 

4*0 

*004 


•3 

1-4 


98 3 





41 

50-05 

Total .. 

84 3 

15*7 

•oo< 

•03 

00'0i 

; io 

•04 38 05 

, 19 8 

I 

80 3 

19-2 

80*8 

61 *5 

%8-4 


The subjoined table exhibits the number of individuals 
Cast °- ' classed under each caste, with sexes and the proportion that 

each caste boars to the gross Hindu population. 


Casio. j 

Males. 

Brali mans (Priests) .. ... 

27,723 

Kshatrryus (Warriors) 

5,138 

Chet ties (Traders) ... 

12,005 

Vellalars (Agriculturists) ... 

100,843 

Ldniyars (Shepherds) 

4.3,041) 

Kaminalan (Artisans) ... ... j 

31,721 

Knnukkan (Writers) .. 

01 

Kaikalar (Weavers) .. 

20,081 

Vanuian ( Laborers)... 

182,205 

Kit silvan (Potters) ... 

5,700 

Satani (Mixed Castes) 

13,272 

Sembadavftn (Fishermen) ... 

0,777 

Shanars (Todd y-drawers) 

145,158 

A in halt an (Barbers) .. 

9,971 

Vaiman (Washermen) 

10,322 

Others ... ... ... 

20,520 

Pariahs ... 

1 So, 000 

I 

Total ... 

i 

; <U(;,H78 




1 

Percentage | 

Percentage 

FoinaloM. 

Total. 

of Petmdcs to'to tho Hindu 1 



100 Males. 

Populatioffr 

29,143 

50,800 

1051 

35 

5,418 

10,550 

105*4 

•7 

12,319 1 

21,411 1 

102 4 

1-5 

171,488 1 

311,331 

101*0 

21-2 

44,343 

! 87,992 

101*0 

5.5 

31,072 

1 02,793 

97 9 

i 3*9 

50 

117 

9L8 | 

*007 

20,395 

! 52,470 

101 2 1 

3-3 

185,081 

307,889 1 

i 101*9 

22-9 

5,003 

I 11,129 ! 

98*2 

*7 

14,270 

j 27,518 i 

107*0 

17 

0,018 

I 1 3,425 

98*1 

•8 

145,895 

291,053 

100-5 

18-1 

9,912 

9,993 

’ 19,913 

99-7 

1*2 

20,315 

90*8 

1*3 

20,502 

53,082 

100*2 

3*3 

87,00)5 

107,071 

108-0 

10-4 

811,992 

.1,008,870 

I 

101*9 

J 100*0 


The agricultural castes in this district are by far the most numerous. The 
Veil al ars number dll ,331, and Vannians also an agricultural 
cas'e, 367,889. 


H n«lu castes. 


The Similars in this district may bo looked upon as an agricultural ca^e^ 
. -for in very largo portions of the district nothing will grow 

but the palmyra, tho cultivation and sale of the products of 
this tree being t ho special caste-employment of tho Shanars. These people 
number 291 ,053. 

r riiese three classes of the cotmnunify constitute 02 per cent, of tho totaljiindu 
population of Tinueyelly. Their distribution is unequal, the Shanars being most 
plentiful m tho palmyra-growing districts, and the Vellalars ai^d Vannians in 
the vhllevs and plains where ortJfmtry cultivation is pursued, 
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Shepherd oeste. 


Oasts* with propro* 
■* Mon 1 between 3 end 4 
ptrosnt* to total popu- 
• I atfoe. 


Brahmans. 


, or out * ca stes number 167,671, and about one-third of the 

' ma ^ e population of this class are engaged as labourers. They 
if* - * f° rm ^*4 por cent, of the population of the district, 

v; The shepherd castes constitute about 5*5 per cent, of the people they num- 
ber 8?, 992, and about one-fourth of the males are shown to be 
employed in agricultural pursuits. 

The classes of the population which have a proportion 
below four and above three per cent, of the population aro 
Brahmans, the Artisan castos, and Weaver castes. 

Brahmans number 56,866 (males 27,723 and females 29,143). They abound 
particularly in the Ambasamudram and Tinnovolly taluqs. 
The proportion of Brahmans in tho whole district is 3*5 per 
* cent., but in the taluqs named the proportions are 8*9 and 6*5 per cont., respec- 
Artistos tivoly. They are largely engaged as cultivators in this as iii^, 

other districts, while many hold ofllco as yillago accountants. 
The Artisan castes of tho Hindu community number 62, 793* (males 31,721, 
females 31,072), and constitute 3*9 of the Hindu*population. 

The Weaving castes number 52,476, or 3*3 per cent, of the population. Of 
^ the male population of this class, viz., 26,081, 10,568 indivi- 

T* duals are shown as engaged in their caste occupation, or in 

employments connected with the dress of the people. These castes abound* 
mostly in'the $trivilliputtur and Ambasamudram taluqs, where they numbor 6*9 
and 7*5 per cent., respectively, of the total population. 

The remaining classified castes, and tho proportion which each caste bears 
Proportion! of re- to the total Hindu population, is shown in the marginal table. 
S?ndu population. t0U1 None of these castes include 2 per cent, of tho pdbple. The 

Hatani are a mixed caste, and 
frequently connected with the 
service of Hindu Temples, or 
follow tho occupation of bards 
ami minstrels. Tho Ohetties are 
essentially a trading comma- 
nity, inhabiting towns or im- 
portant villages. The Washer- 
man, Barber, and Pot-making castes were originally village servants, and one or 
more of each trade wore, and are to this day, supported by each village comrau- 
nity. The Kshatriyas are, I suspect, mostly Sliauars, who are fond of arrogat- 
to themselves titles which imply a higher place in the social scale* than that 
to them by the general accord of other castes. There is, however, a 
oolony in the district. 

$Phe representatives of the Kanakkan, or accountant caste, corresponding 
■^vV, with the Kyaths, or writer caste in Bengal, are exceedingly 

. few Tinnevelly (males 61, females 56). > 

following table shows the religious persuasions ofihe var * 01,s classified 
M mJ kM ' yi-h. castes, and the proportions of each to Hue total numbers of 
• each caste. The Sivaite form of faith is shown to bo almost 



Pi\>l>or- 

tion. 

Baton! or Temple Servants 
Ohetties (Traders) 

Vannan, (Washermen) . . 
Ambattan (Barbers) 

Sembada van (Fishermen) 
Kshttriyas (Warriors) . . 
Kuaavan (Pot-makors) . . 
Kanakkan (Writers) 

1*7 

1-5 

1*3 

1*2 

0-8 

07 

0*7 

•007 


Muirs. 

13,272 

12,066 

10,322 

0,071 

0,777 

6,138 

6,766 

61 


Females Total. 


14,276 

12,340 

9,093 

9,042 

0,648 

6,418 

6,663 

66 


27,648 

24,414 

20,316 

19,913 

13,425 

10,656 

11,429 

117 
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universal in this district. Among certain castes, such as Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, and the cultivating and shepherd castes, the worship of VISHNU pro- 
vails above the average, and the explanation probably is that these classes have to 
some extent migrated from northorn districts in times past. 
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2,958 

6,492 
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2,101 


10,666 

28 0 
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19*9 



23,259 

672 


l 
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24,414 

96 3 

2 7 


•004 

20 



21 4,059 

123,614 

13 

30 

3,616 


341,331 

62*7 

3G*2 

*004 

•009 

10 


( Idiin in 

46,100 

42,234 


0 

363 


87,902 

61G 

48 0 


•006 



Kaimnaliin 

67,471 

4,920 



402 


62,793 

916 

7*8 

* • 


•6 


Kamtkkutl 

116 
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117 ! 
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46,260 

316,601, 

6,667 
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62,476 
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12*6 


006 

1-3 
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6,6 6 £ 
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3(?7,880 

94-2 
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39 

•009 
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•J,338 

2,080 
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11,129 

81*7 

18 2 

•09 
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23,408 

3,670 

66 
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27,648 
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13*3 
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004 
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13,426 
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23 1,117 

7,003 


121 
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201,063 

79*5 
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*04 

18-0 


| Amhuttun 
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687 


4 
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19,913 

93*6 
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*02 

38 
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93*3 
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1,260,303 
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•006 
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The number of Kshatriyas who aro professed Christians (2,101) can only be 
explained on the supposition that many of the lower castes, in 
K.imir.ya ciinstmns. ^ ca n C( ] upon to give their original castes, preferred to 

claim descent from the old race of kings and warriors, instead of confessing their 
true position in the Hindu community. 

Hut it will be seen that the Christian community of Tinnevelly is not made up 
altogether of the out-caste races. It includes representatives of every major 
caste, but the great bulk of the Christian congregations come from the culti- 
vating and the fishing castes, the Shanars, and Pariahs. 

■ If seems probable that another half century will see very decided changes in 
regard to the religious development of the people of Tinnevelly. In no district 
has so much been done by mission effort for the education of the people, and 
especiallyjn the matter of female education. The good seed sown will by-and- 
bvo bring forth fruit, and future census returns will mark tho progress made, 
and encourage the workers in tho mission-field to greater efforts in tWjKMt 
work they have undertaken. 



The 


0 

Mahomedan population of Tinnevelly is mostly of mixed descent.'? 


Mahomcdans. 


Nearly 00 per cent, of the wholo aro of the class termed 
“ Labbays,” while the Arabs, Sbeiks, Syuds, Pathana and 
Moghuls are hardly represented. 29'9 per cont. of the whole are unclassified, tilt 
it is probable that they belong chiefly to the class of Labbays. The Labbays ftM 
found to a great ext/qt in towns, and settled along the coast, where they engage 
in fishing and sea-faring pursuits. . ' V' A" 
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Mahombdanb. 


Taluqs. 

Labbays. 

Moplahs, 

Arab. 

fthoik. 

Syud. 

PathanJ 

» 

Mogul. 

• i 

Othor 

Mahome* 

daiid. 

"" * 

Ottapidaram 

55 *0 

•7 


5*8 

... 

94 

I 

289 

Tenkarai 

(551 


3 9 

•G 


•7 

4 

293 

Tinnevelly 

54-5 


•oi 

10 6 

’•8 

7-8 

18 

24 5 

8fcriviliiputhur 

1(5 ‘3 

... 

•08 



201 

if)4 

63*5 

, Sankeruainar Kovil 

38-5 

•3 

... 

35 

'I 

G‘5 

•3 

50*5 1 
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31-7 



•01 
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07 8 ‘ 
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84*2 
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*2 
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Total .. 
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*05 

1-1 

34 

•4 

| 4‘8 

0 
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* The Mussulman community furnishes no converts to Christianity in this 


nor, with a few exceptions, in any other district. 

Occupation. — Of the gross malo population of 836,515,* 60;6 percent., or 

$07,601, are engaged in the following employments, in tho proportions noted. 

» * 


Major lloadiug. 


Minor Heading. 


Professional 

Domestic... 

Commercial 

Agricultural 

Industrial 


Indefinite and 
duetlve. 


I Government service 
Military 

Learned professions . 
Minor do. 

Personal service ... 
Traders 

Conveyers 

; Cultivators 

Dross 

Food 

Metals ■ 

| Construction 
Hooks 

Household goods . . . 
| Combustibles 


NumVr of 
rnipluyed. 


3,320 
4, 354 
2,470 
11,042 


Total. 


lYlvrnOigo 
to tho Mule 

l’liJllllHtioll. 


! 


non-pro- 


| Laborers 
Property 
Unproductive 
Others 


32,007 

4,373 


23,079 

45,015 

10,579 

12,903 

127 

3,543 

347 



21,780 

21,427 

30,380 

222,402 


Total 


90,283 


109,203 


507,0)01 


4 

*5 

3 

14 

2 5 

3 8 
•5 

20 ‘0 
2-9 
5-4 
1-3 
10 
01 
•4 
•04 

125 

•0i 

•4 

1 


000 



fore than 2*5 per cent, of the malo population' have emplpymcnts in 
iwnment «emo« professional labor. In the Civil service of Government 
IP- J »»<• Military.) 3^20 are enlisted, and in the Military 4,354. The.foriner are 
■composed chiefly of 1,294 Vellalars, 493 Vannians, 390 Brahmans, and 509 
t Par iahs Vannians head the list in the Military service as regards their numbers , 
2,765 out of the total number of persons employed, viz., 4,354, are ot this class. 

‘•^v • 2,470 males follow learned professions, and 11,042, or 1'4 per cent ., minor 
roinor professions. 905 of the former and 1 J945 of tho latter afo 
.' •pTvitai»ion». . Brahmans. So many as 3,108 of the Vellalar castes are 

■shown under minor professions. 
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The bulk of the number of personal servants (21,427) as 

from Barbers 4,415, Washermen 5,667, and Pft , ,, T „ . 
Yelldlars and Vannians also contribute largely to this 

32,007 males as traders, and 4,373 as conveyers, ana classed under this 

In this district the Shanars form the highest proportion wut$ 

- - - * - - * • ■ 7*$ 


Commerce 


then the VeMars, followed by Chetties, which class, in „ 
all. the otfier districts, occupies the highest rank in the* list of traders a*, 
regards their numbers. So many as 4,634 of .those classed; 


Bhan&rfl ... 8»201 ^ 

chettle.' 3,784 a s other Hindus are also traders. 

As is the case every where, cultivators form the highest percentage 'in the 
occupation list, being 26-6. They numbered 222,462. About* 
CultlT ‘ tor “. ono-thir<f of them are Vellalars (75,467) ; these are followed-; 

by Vannians, who contributed 63,431 males to this important occupation. 
Brahmans (-11,489) and pariahs (8,439) also take a share in this employment. . 

' Nearly 12 per cent., or 90, £83 males, follow industrial occupations ; a fourth 
0 f this number deal in dress, and nearly twice as many in 
tJ u n . du ’ triBl ° COnpa ' food. 10,568 out of 23,679 classed under dress are Weavers, 

A am Pariahs and 4,719 Mahomedans also come under this head. Shanars^ 
/ornf the bulk Jtko niuubur classod under - Food.” Of 45,045, 26,051 Wo»T 

to this class. 

104,936, or 125 per cent, of the male population, are 
classed as laborers, who are drawn chiefly from the following 
classes : — • 


Laborer.. 


Vannians 

Pariahs 

Vellalars 

Shanars 


33,811 

26,178 

11,808. 

14,661 


133,702 males and 4,372 females, or in all 138,074, being 8*2 per cent, of the 
gross population, are found to be able to read and write.; 
It will be observed that this is one of the few districts whers ^ 
a large percontago of the population is classed as educated. The above 
aro distributed among the following classes 


Instruction. 


numbers' 

, A> ‘k 


• 

Gross Popu- 
lation. 

Number able 
to road and 
write. 

Proportion, 

Hindus 

Mahometans ... 

Native Christians 

Europeans and Eurasians 

Others ... 

1,506,621 
. 84,753 
102,249 
327 

9 

118,448 

6,914 

12,514 

196 

2 

7*9 
8*2 
12-2 
59 9 
222 

Total ... 

1,693,959 

138,074 

8*2 


C . t It is worthy of n6pe that in this district, where the Protestant 
numerous, the Native Christians occupy a high place in the lis^of 
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COIMBATORE. 

This district extends over an area of 7,432 Square miles, and contains 10 
and taluqs. It lias only ono Municipal Town, viz., Coimbatore (>). 
how*'' ^ Its population, according to the final tabulation of the census, 

numbered 1,703,274, and the houses 301,109. Of the latter, 10,416 were un- 
inhabited while of the former, 7,341 were returned as homeless, so that the average 
of inmates to a house was 5-1. Information as to the descriptions of houses, 
with the variations in their number of occupants, is detailed below 

Average No. of Person* to faui or the 
I n h A iJiTKP Hoiked. 


Taluqs. 


Coimbatore 

Sattiamangalain 

Colligal ... 

Pollachy ... # 

Perunduray 

Bhowany... 

Palladam 

Darapuram 

Caroor 

(^>dumalpott 


Total ... 


I 

H 

9*8 
9*8 
4-8 
10 3 
88 
10 0 
4 1 
8-0 
7*0 
7*8 


8-5 


t 

H 


0*3 
5*0 
70 
0*3 
0*4 
5*8 
7 2 
7*5 
7-r> 
5 3 


rd 


5 0 
4*G 
0 9 
4 0 
4 5 
4*7 
4*9 
«VG 
5*2 
4*3 


e 

o 

a 

•a 


*7*4 * 
13 0 
7*0 
3*7 
G 
G'5 
4 3 
10*8 
7*0 
0 5 


3 

o 

H 

5*3 
4*7 
7*5 
4*7 
4*7 
4*8 
5 1 
5 7 
5*3 
4' 5 


G*4 


4 9 


0*8 


•1 


Since 186G-07 an increase of W0, C, 78 has taken piece m the pop nlat.o 
, , varying from 5+3 l»r cent, in the Coll, 'gal lahu, down to 

*' ,7.4 £ Pallata, as a glance at the following abstract will 

show. It seems clear that the population of CoMcgal must have been „n,,orlcc! y 
returned on former occasions . 


tion. 


Taluqw. 

Population )i« 
p< r Quinquen- 
nial lMum of 
1800-67. 

Population w- | 
folding to ttio 
Ci:UHU8 of 

1871. 

In cl caw*. 

Coimbatore 

Sattiamangalam 

Collegal 

Pollachy 

Perunduray 

Bhowany 

Palladam 

Darapuram ... 

yftecoor 

Oodumalpett 

Total ... 

1,93,985 
1,39,598 
58,851 
, 1,33,234 
1,81,(108 | 
74,594 
2,02,583 
1,73,835 
1,37,377 
97,531 

2,43,995 
1,09,910 
90,830 
1,07,540 
2,33,504 
1,02,813 
2,37,808 
2,17,493 
* 1,75,059 

1,28,050 

50,010 
30,318 
31,979 
34,312 
52,550 
28,219 
- 35,225 

43,058 
38,282 
20,119 

7392,596 

1,703,274 

, 370,078 


lYrctiitaK'' of 
l III*] tunc. 


25*8 
21 7 
51 3 
25*8 
29*0 
37*8 
17 4, 
25*1 
27 9 
20-8 


2GG 


1 . e 071071 males and 888,299 females, 

The gross popnlat, on consisted of 871,97 ' „„t. ‘The 

o-ivinir a balance in favor ol tnc latrei ui i % 

Hindus numbered 1,715,081, or 97'3 pbr cent Mahomedan^ 

36 , 026 , Christens 12,067, while Jains counted 5M ml“ 0lhc r3 J * 

^ Tuwn 01 ^ “ 
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The particulars of the present population as to sexes and nationalities are 
embodied in the next table. 7* 


Taluqu. 

♦ « 

# 

HOUSES. 

# POPULATION. 

| 

l 

, . 

I 

* 

| 

i 

| 

£ 

i 

n 

IS 

H 

48,200 

37,770 

12,310 

37,217 

10,792 

22,412 

48,080 

89,910 

34,891 

28,701 

Children. 

Adults. 

Total. 

• 

5* 

« 

a 

Is 

6 * 

i 

i 

| 

■1 

Pm 

8 

■3 


« 

Coimbatore . . 

Sattiaiuangulum 

Colligul 

Pollochy 

l'erunduruy 

Hhowuny 

l’tUluduui 

Durapurara 

Caioor 

Uodumulpott 

Total 

41,933 

8.1,801 

12,0119 

3,1,290 

49,311 

21,328 

40,189 

38,017 

32,992 

27,099 

2,327 

1,971 

2K1 

1,927 

1,417 

1,034 

2,497 

1,939 

1,903 

1,000 

40,721 

33,110 

13,101 

31,937 

40,834 

20,723 

41,222 

43,120 

84,310 

22,321 

42,311 

29,937 

11,317 

28,702 

41,120 

17,910 

10,917 

89,070 

31,011 

19,811 

72,915 

50,705 

31,013 

50,007 

70,117 

80,112 

71,972 

04,701 

51,844 

38,111 

82,041 

55,058 

31,810 

50,240 

74,703 

33,002 

79,057 

70,142 

18,141 

43,373 

1 19,040 
84,321 
48,117 
82,004 
117,281 
51,231 
117,191 
107,881 
80,200 
00,402 

124,311 

85,591 

42,073 

84,942 

110,288 

61,578 

120,014 

109,012 

89,419 

03,188 

235,848 
165,151 
87,821 
104,408 
280,284 
100,103 
231,631 
213,242 
. 166,818 
119,885 

4,758 

2,188 

2,835 

8,082 

2,559 

928 

8,502 

8,915 

8,348 

3,451 

8,371 1 
2,177 

136 1 
56 

730 1 
1,382 
2,612 
836 
953 , 
314 

L8 J 

19 19 

L9 22 

8 

mm 

169,916 

90^30 

167,546 

238,564 

102,618 

287,608 

217,493 

176,659 

128,650 

341,063 

10,440 

1 

301,109 

338,298 

3,02,500 

130,077 

585,739j 8,74,975 

888,299 

1,715,081 

30,020 

12,067 1 

T 

1,766,27^^ 


SiiftduB. 


Mahomodana. 


Of the number of Hindus, there wore of : — 

4 

« • 

« 

No. of Person 8. Proportions 

Sivaitos ... ... • . . . 

1,318,866 769 

Vishnavaitcs 

390,925 22-8 

Lingayets ... .... 

5,015 * -3 

Others 

275 -02 


Of Maliomedans, 33,930 are Sooneos, 871 Shiahs, andd 40 » » « fr 
Wahabis, besides 1,079 who return themselves as “ Qthers.” 


chriBtiann. The Christians are divided as follows : — 


- 

— 

Homan 

Catholics. 

Proto8tants| 

Total. 


« 

Europeans ... 
Eurasians ... 

Natives 

Others 

13 

308 

10,857 

140 

164 

586 

29 

153 

442 

11,443 

29 



Total ... 

11,178 

889 

12,067 



The Protestant Missions, according to this table, do not scorn to have 
achieved a large number of converts in Coimbatoro. 

. Proportions of the various religious sects in regard to 

Proportion of religious I ° 

• *eaa. population are exhibited iu tho subjoined table : — 
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Including Native ChriBtians and Jains, the Hindus numbered 1,726,580, of 
' whom 856,786 wero males and 869,794 females, or in the 

1 ' ****''. proportion of 101‘5 of the latter to 100 of the fo’rmeh They 

are olassed vyider the following caste headings : — 


Caato. 


Mai os. 


Brahmans (Priests) 
Kshafcriyas (Warriors) 
Chatties (Traders) ... 
Vell^lars (Caltivators) 
Idaiyars (Shepherds) 
Kamm^lan (Artisans) 
Kanakkan (Writers) 
to Kaikalar (Weavers) 
Vaiyaian (Laborers) 
^f&savan (Potters) ... 
S4tani (Mixed Castes) 
Sembadavan (Fishermen) 
Sh&n&n (Toddy-drawers) 
Ambattan (Barbers) 
[Vanndn (Washermen) 

Others 

Pariahs 


Total 


14,318 

1,377 

27,001 

347,801 

20,420 

20,082 

920 

44,532 

09,198 

8,188 

51,500 

8,410 

31,287 

10,419 

12,294 

70,409 

118,375 


850 , 78 G 




'roportum 

VmMitAKo 

Fomaloe . 

Total . 

of Fomultw 
to 100 

to tho 

llimlu 



Mitlt ' H . 

'opulution 

14,056 

28,404 1 

98 0 

i * ,1 

1,260 

2,037 

915 

•2 

28,603 

55,004 

105-7 

32 

355,076 

703,570 

102-2 

40-8 

20,981 

41,401 

1027 

2-4 

19,701 

39,783 

981 

2 3 

920 

1,840 

99-4 

1 

46,292 

90,824 

1040 

5-3 

71,500 

140,098 

1033 

j 8-1 

8,250 

10,438 

100-8 

I 10 

52,143 

103,649 

1 101-2 

o-o 

8,719 

17,120 

1 1037 

r i 

31,527 

* . 62, $14 

100-8 

8 *o ! 

1-2 1 

10,250 

20,609 

f 98-4 

. 12,376 

24,070 

100-7 

1-4 ! 

09,710 

140,179 

98-9 

1 8-1 

117,830 

236,205 

99-5 

137 

809,794 

1 , 726,580 

j 101-5 

1000 


'It is not among all the castes that tho females assume their normal proper- ^ 
tions in excess of tho males. Among seven of tho seventeen 
Proportion of sere,. castc8j thcy ar0 returned as fewer in number, and this 

among classes too widely separated to allow of the inference that thb census was 
conducted either by very high or very low caste men. Brahmans, kshatriyas, 
Writers, and Artisans, with Barbers, “Others,” and Pariahs, are tho classes 

which seem to fail in tho number of their women kind. 

Vellalars in this district head tho population roll. “ Others form 8i pm 
.. cent, of tlier pooplo, and includo tho hill tribes of tho district 
'•JelSSl 1 ° r<1 ’ au( l denizens of the Annamally Hills. Satams are numerous, 
and muster here more strongly than in an, other district, except Trichinopoly. 
The next table gives tho number of persons of each religion in each caste. 

Pehcentauk on the rum f.dinu Column*. 


Caste. 


Br ahman* 



ityar* 

Kanakkan 
JC&ikalaY , , 
Vimn ian . . 
foargaa . . 

Sembadavan 



Total 

5 < - ’ 


16,426 

001 

40,536 

685,129 

27,076 

29,559 

1,237 

77,298 

112,542 

14,144 

85,833 

14,606 

60,842 

19,391 

20,2001 

90,4681 

122,7181 

r&~ 

1,818,866] 


.2 


12,910 

1,672 

14,852 

110,059 

13,400 

10,056 

699 

10,544 

26,642 

2,169 

12,679 

2,301 

1,794 

1,270 

4,263 

49,064 

110,851 

390,925 


& 

a 


24 

”9 

139 

2 

66 

38 

3 

4,669 

03 


5,015 


Other Hindus. \ 

— 1 

Christians. ^ 

— 1 

( Buddhists and Jains. 

i ! 

12 

4 

28 


4 



258 

9 

7 

2,236 



ZO 

107 

6 


10 


4 

2,940 



1,611 



126 


5 

660 

13 


169 



178 



5 



207 


179 

371 


[ 68 

2,045 

•• 

> 276 

11,443 

56 


Is 

H 


3 

•a 

m 


28,4041 

2,637 

55,664 

703,570] 

41,101 

39,783] 

1,846 


54 '3 
36 4 
72 8 
83-2 
67 6 
74 3 
6701 


90,8241 85' 1 
140,6981 80 0 
10,438 86 04 
103,649 82-8 
17,129 85-3 
62,814! 96 9 
20,669] 93 8 
24,670 »1'9 
140,179 64 6 
230,2051 52 0 


1,726,680 7T5 4 


f 1 

4 

Other Hindus. 

455 t 

•08 

•04 

63'4 



*26 7 

•oi 


16*5 

•02 

•001 

32*4 

•005 ! 


25-3 

•1 


32-5 



11-6 

•04 

004 

18-9 

*002 


13 2 



12’1 

44 

005 

134 

•4 


28 



6'2 

•oi 


17-3 ’ 

.. 


35-002 

] -07 

■i 

409 

•01 

•03 

22-Q 

•3 

•03 | 


01 


P5 


is 

;1 

•01 

•0‘i 


•003 
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Mahomedans . — These people are censused as including 17,810 maie^ and 
Mahomedana. 18,216 females. The Mahomodan divisions are as follow 


« t 

Divisions. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

* 

Proportion of 
Females to 
Males. 

* 

• 

Labbays 

Mapilahs 

Arabs 

Sheiks 

Syuds 

Pathons 

Moghuls 

Other Mahomedans... 

8,643 

12 

14 

4,874 

1,095 

2,120 

184 

868 

9,488 

10 

10 

4,780 

1,025 

2,119 

143 

041 

18,131 

22 

24 

9,054 

2,120 

4,239 

327 

1,509 

109*8 

83-3 

71*4 

98-7 

93-6 

93-6 

77-7 

73-8 




17,810 

18,216 

36,026 

* 102-3 



Of the 874,975 souls comprising the gross male population, 61 '4 per cent. 

have been entered in the occupation lists, details of whom are 
• 'thils scheduled. 


Occupation 


_ . 

Major Headings. | 

« 

Minor Ilondingn. 

Numbers , 
Kmployod. 

Total. 

Percentage 
to the Malo 
Population. 

Professional ... ... ^ 

Government service 

Military ... ... 

Learned professions 

Minor do 

2,247 

2,101 

848 

9,434 

14,630 

25,080 

25,497 

256,180 

72,963 

143,220 

oV* 4 " 

0-3 

0- r 

1- i 

Domestic... % ... 

Personal sorvice 

25,080 

30 

, 

Commercial ... ... < 

Traders 

Conveyers 

24,587 

910 

2-8 

01 

« 

Agricultural 

Cultivators ... 

256,130 

[29*2 , 

4-8 

1-5 

0*6 

0*7 

001 

0-6 

01 s 

ludustrial 

V. 

Dress ... ... ... «... 

Food... 

Metals 

Construction 

Hooks 

Household goods ... 

Combustibles 

42,034 

13,166 

5,537 

5,888 

116 

5,408 

814 

1 Indefinite and non-pro- I 
ductivo ... ... j 

Laborers 

Property 

Unproductive 

Others ... ... ... ,.r 

138,679 

149 

3,613 

779 

15 7 

0:02 

0*4 

0*1 






-4 — 

Total ... 

537,520 

61*4 


and 


Agriculture, witli laborers included, employs 45 per cent, of the 

"population. Weavers seem numerous, or rather dealer* ip 
dress, and personal service and trade employ a gotyd t( 
Drosg number of hands. Nearly half of the few Brahmans in ihi$ v j,r 

Personal Service and district are cultivators, and more than a fourth of the 


Agriculturists 

Laborers. 


Trade. 


ties. Out of 256,130 who live by the land, there are oft* 

Vell&larji 164,883 

Vanniam# 23,579 

S^tanis ... I 14,10b ^ 

Others ,,, ,.. 14,181 



NILGIBIS. 


825 


^Government Civil Service employs 2,247 people, and of theso, more than one- 

a third, or 756, are Vellalars. The superior posts, however, are 
,%$**'* ' probably filled by Brahmans, who muster very. strongly, 

^ number of 516. Satanis, Vannians, Pariahs, “ Others,” and Mahomedans 
tb nearly account for all the rest. The Military and Police 

Sarvioe. gervic ‘ s of Government are more varied than in most districts, 

and include Fishermen, “ Others,” Jelldlars, Satanis, Pariahs, Mahomedans, &c. 
Learned professions have but few momlfrs, and Brahmans and VelUars 

are almost balanced in number. 01 Satanis there are lh , 

L«»rned professions. ^ Pariahs, and Mahomedans are in nearly equal 

Minor profe«sionB. proportions. Minor professions have most Satanis, next come 

tho Brahmans, and thirdly the Veil, to; these 
Ihe total number so engaged. 

^ Of the traders, Chottios are in the ascendant , but a great many Vclhdars, 
Satanis, and Pariahs follow oommcrcc. Tho food purveyors • 
Tmd*,*o- are mos tly Toddy-drawers, seconded ^VaTimans and 

VdUte,. There soem to ho scarcely an, Wai„rs or Shepherds ,n CoimbnUoro. 
The industry of dress employs 18, M3 Weavers and 3D,8M 1'anahs. No 
other class calls for remark. The proper!,. holders are very 
induitrifti ocou- gg 0 f whom arc Vellulars. Iho unpro- 

*£* ductivTcolumn', however, is too 1—-^, 

Unproductive. Of these, upwards of a thousand are Satanis and -30 Brahmans, 

b „t there aro a number of Vollalars and l’ariahs who eke out a l.v.ng , 

begging- 1nT ._ ua „ cs are both spoken in this district, tho for- • 

The Canarcso of ,L Bhowan, and Sat, sang, 

instructions. j am taluqs, and over the whole ol Golligal. E< ncation is a a 

, 1 . a, Hindus Only 3-0 of tho total population arc returned 

very low ebb among tho Hm . 0 y females. The instructed 

as able to read and write, or 03,21-3 m all, 

are thus classified : * 


Gtohb Population. 

Hindus - '«"! 

Mahomedans •** 3 ); * 

Europeans and Eurasians 
Nativo Christians ... 11 ’ 41 " 3 

t * 

Jama 

44? 

Others 


No. al)l«‘ t,o 
rcud uml Proportion, 
write. 


58,00 1 
8,200 
2G9 
Gal 

7 

a 


3- 4 
ill 

439 
5-7 
12 5 

4- 5 


Total ... 1.7G3.274 63,213' 3 G 


nilgiris. 


** Tot; 0 .; 

• ..w flinnn vJnr»fwl •r.i(iftr n Commissioner 

'■* toirfcfc* 


From 1st August isos — * 4 . . 

- - trict under Act I. of 1868, and placed under a Commissioner. 

iV villages or mads, and cover an area of 749 square miles., 
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Municipal Towns. 


There are two Municipal towns in the district, '% 
Ootacamund and Coonoor. Wellington is a 
' , . military invalids. 

According to the Census of 1871, the inhabitants of this small district’ 

bered 49,501, and the houses 13,922, none of which were 
Popniation andHou*e». un £ 0nan t,ed. The following table shows the distribution and \ 

average number of the people to a house 


Average Number of Persons to each op thb Inhabited Hovixt, 


Divisions. 

Terraced. 

Tiled. 

Thatched. 

Unknown. 

Total. 

Nilgiris 

7*4 

4*3 

31 

5*1 

3-1 

Ootacamund Municipality 

3*3 

48 

4 7 

11*3 

4*8 - 

Coonoor do. 

9*0 

52 

61 

4*4 

§7 

Wellington Cantonment 

12 1 

84 

3 3 

17 

4-8- 

Lawrence Asylum 

3-5 

9-8 

4*3 

... 

30 

-Wvedale Jail ... 

117 0 

... 

... 


1170 

' * Total ... 

6*6 

5*2 

3*3 

5*4 

3*6 


Of the houses, all but 1,914 were thatched, and their occupants are few, the 
average for the whole being but 3‘6. An increaso of 11,359 in the population 
has taken place since the Census of 1866-67. *« '* *- + 

. Of the population, 27,^92 were males and 22,309 females, and this deficiency 
of the latter obtains everywhere, as will be seen from the subjoined table : — 


Divisions* 

HOUSES. 

POPULATION. 

Inhabited. 

Uninhabited. 

< 

*3 

Children. 

Adults. 

Total. 

03 

S 

'V) 

1 

■a 

a 

ll 

1 

1 


t 

Boys under 12 
years of Age. 

Girls under 1 0 
years of Age. 

t 

1 

i 

1 

£ 

t 

3 

•eajwraajj 

Nilgirm 

10,803 


10,893 

6,482 

6,621 

12,168 

9,703 

18,660 

16,324 

32,907 

272 

783 


12 

33, t7i 

Ootarainund Munici- 
















pality 

2,002 


2,062 

1,048 

1,468 

3,617 

3,269 

6,266 

4,717 

6,391 

1,199 

2,362 


30 

9,982 

Coonoor do. . . 

630 


630 

447 

390 

1,211 

1,010 

1,668 

1,400 

2,236 

233 

688 


1 

3,06$ 

Wellington Conton- 
















niont 

360 


360 

279 

216 

766 

480 

1,046 

696 

690 

203 

847 


1 

1,741 

Lawronoo Asylum . . 

70 


70 

176 

49 

281 

123 

467 

172 

120 

21 

488 

. , 

, , 

w 

Lovodulc Jail 

1 


1 



117 


117 


107 

8 

2 


•• 

W 

Total . . 

13,922 


13,922 

9,032 

7,734 

18,160 

14,676 

27,192 

£ 

22,309 

42,461 

1,936 

6,070 


44 



Religions. 


The people are classed under the following religious 
divisions : — 


Hindus 
Mahoyiedans 
Christians .. 
Others ... 


42,451 

1,936 

5,070 

44 


a '■*;> 


- *, v 

s '•* J 


Of the Hindus, 37,264 areSivaites and only 3,504 Vishnavaites. Of 
yets there are 1,467, and 216 persons are classed as 
TVe hill tribes are all enrolled under the generic / 

Hindus, and their numbers, both of males ^nd 
given as follows : — '' 


9 

Hindu*. 
Hill tribw. 
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■ ■ 


1871-72. j 

— 

1866-77.* 

Males. 

Females. 

i 

Total. | 

! 

Badagas * ... 

Todas 

Kotaa 

Kurumbars 
Irulars 

17,778 

704 

802 

505 

102 

9,775 

405 

534 

330 

74G 

9,701 

288 

578 

283 

724 

19,476 ! 

693 j 
1,112 1 
613 | 
1,470 | 

Total ... 

19,891 

11,790 

11,574 

23,304 j 


Of these hill races, the males numoer «.gu MJ r - ~~~ ”, m , 

this is probably correct, as it is a fact that among the Todas 
female infanticide was formerly, and indeed is possibly still, to 
practised. Polyandry is the custom of the tribe, and a woman 
^i e9 a n the brothers of a family. The number of their females is but little more 
^ ® ,, ., . n th „ ma i es Tho Todtu aro a pastoral race, keeping large 

f FLr* on.thc other hand, tnosti, Mow 

herd i Rotas & ve tho musicians and craftsmen of the hills, .earning only so 
tUr6 ’h bv tilth as serves to satisfy their own personal wants, 'flic Mars and 
m h 7 small hill men who cultivate scattered patches of forest land 

K Tir!o”tt living b, tho ado of game, hone,, and such like jnnglo produce 
£ flwLg table shows tho distribution of tho hill trtbos atnong tho several 

villages in the district 


No. 


Divisions. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
6 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
W 
U 
17 
tt 
19 


Arakadu 
Aranadu 
Budinattam 
Kokadu 
M6kanad 
Malachippa 

Paran gonad 

Sembanaray . 
Sembanatbam . 

Sigur . . . 

Ttxlanad 
Arayur ... 

Kundaly 
Ktuiyapani 
Bind Corabay 
Vagapanay 

Vellary Combay ••• 
Ootaoamund Municipality 
Coonoor do. 




Total 



Kotas. 

Badagas. 

Todas. 

Kurum- 

bars. 

Irulars. | 

_J_ 

Total. 





41 

ICO 

201 






105 

105 





164 

250 

414 


... 



^0 

30 


243 

4,707 

33 

GO 

23 

5 

52 

5,048 

75 


331 

7,713 

105 

208 

2 

6 

45 

8,363 

47 


... 

... 


1 

72 

73 


... 

... 



24 

24 


420 

6,260 

517 

6 

36 

334 

7,537 

36 


118 

776 


15 

139 

909 

139 * 



’*'4 



99 

103 


... 

... 

"’2 

50 

52 





55 

98 

153 

54 

1 

1 



"15 

38 


1 1 



1 

a 


1 


j 1,112 

19,476 

# 

693 

613 

|l,4?0 

23,304 




— 


* 

i 




Of 1 936 Mahomedans, 1,589 aro boonees, 

Shiahs and “ Othors ” Of Christians, Roman, st. andlro- 
testants aro in nearly equal proportions. 

Roman Catholit*. Frotertanta. 


Europeans 
Eurasians 
Natives ... 




Total. ’ 

1 ,339 
790 
2,935 
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It will be seen that the majority of Protestants is obtained by the large 
British element. Among the natives, the Romanists as usual have secured 
the most converts, and their disciples aro as six to one Protestant. The 
following abstract gives the porcentago of population as to nationality and 
religion : — •' . 



HINDUS. 

M A HOMED AN S. 

CHRISTIANS. 

« « 








C/5 

1 

Du HOC KAN 8 
AND 

Eurasians. 

Natives. 

Divisions. 

i 

% 

3 

| 

i 

> 

'(fj 

c 5 * 

d 

a 

Other Hindus. 

V 

p 

o 

o 

VJ 

4 

1 


0 

1 

I 

s 

rP 

8 

■SOT] 
TTBUIO V[ 

i 

3 

1 

4J 

l 

Roman Catho- 
lics. 

.2 

5 

1 

Nilgais . . • • • • • • 

5*0 

90 C 

4 4 

I -o. 

- 70 7 

2T3 


29 

138 

8G-2 

60*7 

£3^ 

! Ootiu uuudiI Municipality 

17-1 

KM 

1 

1*7 

98-0 

1*4 



17-8 

82*2 

87-3 

12 7 

f*H*tmoor % <lo. 

191 

75-1 

10 

** 

2G*G 

2G 2 


472 

12-6 

87’3 

79*9 

20T 

Wellington Canton 1 mants ' . ' 

10 1 

, r >9-0 


G 

04 '2 

463 


■6 

27 0 

73-0 

980 

2*0 

Lawrence Asylum 

1 9 2 

80*8 ' 



100 



•• 

IT 

989 

60-9 

391 

Lo\ eclair Jail 

20 2 

73 8 



100 




•** 


100 


Total .. 

8 8 

87-7 

35 

•0 

821 

11-8 

i " 

6T 

15-8 

84‘2 

83*0 

iU 


Castk. — The Hindus are arranged under the usual caste 

IHmlua. . 

bondings. 


Castes. 

« 

Mali's. 

Females. 

Total. 

Percentage 
of Females 
to 100 
Males. 

Percentage 
to the 
Hindu 
Population. 

Brahmans (PriontH) 

107 

89 

196 

83-2 

*4 

Kshatnym* (Warriors) 

31 

19 

50 

613 

*1 

Chcttu'S (Traders) 

362 

110 

472 

30-4 

10 

Vullalar (Cull iv.Uors) 

2,851 

1,779 

4,630 

62- 1 

10 2 

Idaiynrs (Shepherds) 

42 L 

850 

771 

831 

17 

Kanimdlun ( Artisans) ... ... ... ... 

270 

220 

490 

81 *5 

1*1 

Knmikkau (Writers) 

65 

49 

114 

75-4 

•3 

Kaikkalar AVenvers) 

148 

84 

232 

56-8 

'5 

Vamiian (Ijaborers) 

708 

526 

1,234 

74’8 

2*9 

Kusavun ( Potters) 

20 

3 

23 

150 

•05 

Katuni (Mixed Castes) 

1,077 

882 

1,959 

819 | 

4*3 

Semlmdavan (Fisheimen)-.. ... * 

36 

24 

60 

667 

*1 

Shrtndn (Toddy- drawers) ... 

16 

’’’ft 7 

16 

lii 8 

*04 

A. m bat tan ^Barbers) 

51 

108 

*2 

Vnmidn ( Washermen) 

| Others ... ... ... .It 

107 

87 

194 

81*3 

*4 

12,695 

11,914 

24,609 

93*9 

54*2 

LVinahs ... ... ...» 

5,705 

4,523 

10,228 

79*3 

22*5 

Total ... 

« 

24,070 

20,716 

45,386 

83*9 

100-fl 


By this table it will be seen that “ Others” form more than half the population. 
Proportions unjer },n d include the whole of tli e hill men, who acknowledge pone 

each onste. but tribal divisions, anti who account for 23,364 out of the 

total under this heading. Of tho remainder, when Pariahs, Vcllalars, VannianS, 
and Satanis aro taken*out, a very insignificant few remains to divide among the 
other castes. With all tho Hindus women are in a largo minority, probably due 
in partf to the fact that a great number leave their families in the plains, and ply 
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their trade for part of the week on the hills, coming up on market day, and 
returning in time for the next weekly market. # 

Among all classes of Hindus, Sivaism is flio prevailing 
BtUgion of wch o«t.. ag tho ^ble w bich is appended shows. 








| 

1 

J 






o3 


t ! 




«5 


n 


j Castes. 


5 


*5 


5 


i 

i 

1 

% 

« 

"S 

d 

5 

1 tfS 

a 

od 

«? 


j 

a 

1 

S) 

d 

i V 

j jj 

*3 

1 

3 

-d 

d 

i 

! 

i 

Xl 

> 

1 J 

1 ^ 

1 c 

PQ 

H 1 


PbRCRNTAOS ON THE rREtBIUNO 

Col.l’MNs. 


to 

d 

J 


I s 

3 


S’ 

n 

Vi 

I 


I 


Brahmans . . 
Kshatriyas 
ChottioH . . 
YMlilar .. 
Tiiaiyarw. . 
Ritmmilan 
Kanakkan 
Kaikalar . . 
Vannian . . 
Kusavau . . 
i Hatani . . 
Seinbadavan 
Shiti^n . . 

Am Wit tan 

Vann4n . . 
Others . . 
I^piiahs . . 

Total 


Mahomedans. 


121 

11 

356 

3,407 

691 

306 

98 

144 

911 

16 

619 

38 

1.3 

67 

161 

23,896 

6,527 


71 

39 

107 

1,136 

180 

10 

10 

67 

66 

7 

213 

15 

3 

48 

40 

345 

1,118 


37,264 3,604 


l 

4 

8 | 

1 

.. 1 

! 

5 


08 




171 

4 


243 


11 


1,060 

1 

35 

1 12 



6 

; 

1 



'3 

• • 1 

•• i 

1 

167 

127 

76 

•; 1 


35 

1 2,518 

' 

j 1,467 

| 216 | 2,935 j . . j 


196 | 
50 | 
472 ’ 
4,630 | 
771 I 
490 

1,1 I 

232 | 
1,234 i 
* 23 j 
1,969 I 

(f 0 ! 
16 I 

108 j 
191 
24,609 

10,228 I 


61 7 
22 0 

75 4 
73-6 

76 7 

62 5 
SO 0 
62-1 
710 
69 6 
31 6 
63 3 
81'3 
62 8 
77'8 
97 1 
63 8 


45,386 ! 8% 1 


36 2 


2 0 | 


| 

78 0 




•• j 

22 7 

"2 

• • 1 

r: 

1 

21 5 

1 

•3 1 

1 

1 6 

• • ! 

23 3 

2 0 



35 '6 

1 

. % 1 

8 8 


4 • 

6 2 

- 1 

•>8 9 



9 0 


0 3 

• 19> 


.9 

. . 1 

30 4 





12 4 

63 6 

18 

’•<} 

1 

25 0 

1 7 


I 10 0 

• i 

1H 7 



1 . . 

1 

■ ■ 1 

11 1 



i 2 s 

1 

20 6 



j 1 5 

3 


1 1 

10 9 

7 

1‘ 

3 

j 219 

’ 1 

V" 

j 3 2 

•5 

C 5 

f 

« 


The Mahomedans are classified as follows . 


Labbays 
Arabs 
Sheiks 
Syuds 
Pathans 
Moghuls 

Other Mahomedans 


Total ... 


Males. 

Feiual es 

218 

55 

1 3 

1 

1 401 

392 

<J2 

*H 

104 

74 

5 

3 

2*70 

198 

1,140 

787 


Total. 


273 

853 
1 50 
1 78 

o 

40 1 


1,1130 




Occupations. 


Minor Headings. 


Major Headings. | 


$ 

ProfesaioDal ... \ 

Government 

Military 

Learned professions 

Minor do. 

• 

Domestic ... 

Personal servico . 

Commercial { 

Traders 

Conveyers ... 

Agricultural 

Cultivators 


— -- — — - 

r 

Number 

Total. 

employed, j 

1’ 

j. 78 1 

1 

j 571 

* 

5G 


481 



1,180 

9G4 

yci 

814 


(JOB 

1,422 

.. t^963 

J 

. 0,963 


to the 
Mali- 


•3 
21 
•2 
1 *8 

3 5 

5-0 

0 0 

2. VC 


83 
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— 



Percentage 

Major Headings. 

Minor Headings. 

Number 

employed. 

Total. 

to the 
Mala 

• 

* • 




Population. 


Dress 

548 


20 


, Food 

. 4H0 


1-8 


Metals 

143 


•5 

1 Industrial 

.Construction 

311 


1*1 


Hooks 

15 


•06 


1 Household goods ... 

39 


*1 

• « 

| Combustibles 

2 


•007 

• * i 



1,538 


r 

Laborers ... ... ... ••• 

3,980 


14-6 

Indefinite and non-pro-) 

Property 

71 


•3 

ductivo. j 

Unproductive 

41 


Z 

( 

Others 

207 


*8 




4,249 


1 _ 

Total ... 

_____ 

16,322 

60V 

H 


Govornifient Civil Service employs mostly Europeans, Vcllalars, and Pariahs. 

The military are invalids sent from European Regiments 

Government Civil J • 

S( r\ icn. « j n t ] 10 pi a ins to recruit their strength, and there are 

Military Son-icc. somo police in addition, most of whom* are Pariahs and 

i .curnoii 1 ’rufoBaiouB. Vcllalars. Tlic learned professions engage 35 Europeans and 

Eurasians, who, with 10 Pariahs and (> Mahomedans, nearly exhaust the columiw 

« 

'Phe minor professions employ 481 people, 120 of whom 
Mmor rnii.-Hsu.ns. are Pariahs, 107 Vcllalars, 69 Others, and 55 Europeans and 

Eurasians. 


Personal servico is filled by Pariahs in large numbers, to tho extent of 601 
, ,, out of 904. Of traders, there are more Mahomedans than 

LYlBOTml SlTMre. 7 

Tnoi.-rs and c.mv, y- any other class. Only 116 are Chettics, 162 are Yellalars, 
and 149 Pariahs and Others. Conveyers on tho hills are 
mainly bullock-drivers, &c., and palanquin-bearers, and among these the hardy 
Pariahs with some VelKdars muster in largest number. 

Tho cultivators are nearly all hill men, to the number of 4,800, with some 
Vcllalars, Pariahs, Fishermen, Vannians, &c., to complete 
the talc. “ Others,” presumably tho hill men, are the chief 
providers of dress, as are Pariahs of food. The Artisans, faithful to their tradi- 
tions, ply their trade even on the hills, to the number of 83 

Industrial JAecumtion. „ „ . „ ,, , • 

out of 143, but Vcllalars are most numerous in the con- 
struction column, seconded by the Artisans. 

I,, .borers and ivo- Of laborers, half are Pariahs and 775 are Vell&lajs. 

. ''The holders of property are nearly all Vcllalars. 


Culthation. 


Unproductive. 


Forty-ono people are unproductive, 13 of whom are 
Brahmans and 11 Pariahs. 


Instruction shows^ a betteFreturn here than in most other districts. Cut of 
a population of 49,501, 3,990, or 8*1 per cent., can read and 

Education. A *■ 1 \ 

writo, 266 of whom are females. The scholars are drawn 
from the following classes ; — 
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— 

Gross 

Population. 

No. able to 
read and 

wnto. 

• 

Proportion*. 

• 

• 

Hindus ... 

Mahomedans ... 

Europeans and Eurasians 

Native Christiana 

Others 

& 

to to i° 

1,555 

2H8 

1,500 

<331 

G 

3 7 
15 4 

70 3 

21 5 
13 G 

Total ... 

49,501 

3,990 • 

! <M 

i 


This abstract shows that education has made but little progress among the 
bill tribes, and that the higher educational percentage is caused by the large 
European element present on the hills. Tho nativo Christians and Mahomedam , 
ffowever, appoar to benefit by the schools established in tho several hill stations. 


SAL KM. . 

The Salem district extends overall area of 7,483 square miles, and includes 
nine taluqs, besides about 100 muttahs, or petty estates held no 
Political Divisions, 7; GTni IK liir v tenure, which pay peishkush to the Government. 


Th^re is only one Municipal town, viz., Salem. . 

The final tabulation showed the population to be 1,900,995, and agreed with 
tho results obtained by the Collector, with the exception of *ti 
percent. But as compared with the results of the direct 
o" by CoUoctor - tabulation, tho variation is large. This is duo in great measure 
to the careless way in which the schedules of the Nainkal and Darampuri 
taluqs were prepared. 

According to the Census of 1871, tho houses numbered 391,519, and the 
population 1,906,995, giving an increase of 2L5 per cent, in 
Population and houao.. ^ ]atter sinco tho prev i ous census, taken live years before. 

The following table shows the increment which has accrued to the various taluqs 
of the district. It is manifest that this increase is abnormal, and the mlorei.ee is 
plain that the earlier census was untrustworthy. 


Taluqs. 



*opuktion an per 
Quinquennial 
Ruturu of 1866-C7 

Population 
according to tho 
Couaus of 1871* 

Incroiiue. 

P.TO'ntu^c uf 
JmrtiiMU. 

Salem 

Athoor 

Namkal 

Tricljongodo 

Oosaoor 

Kristnagiri 

Darampuri 

Tripatoor 

Httan^arai 

Total .. 

317.784 
120,814 

222.784 
209,803 
169,537 
132,515 
161,007 
151,845 
127,084 

393,805 

164,006 

261,009 

219,678 

193,037 

170,233 

190,626 

190.800 

153.801 

7(3,021 

?7,192 

38,225 

39,875 

23,500 

37,718 

29,559 

38,955 

26,717 

23*9 

29 3 
• 17-1 

190 I 

• 13 9 | 

‘ 28 5 j 

18A 

257 

21 0 

1,619,233 

1 1,966,995 

347,702 

1 

21 5, 

_ __ 


The houses are arranged in the following divisions, and 
the average number of inhabitants to tho various descriptions 
iBh»MUntoto«*oh. 0 f buildings is shoyvn below. 
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« 

* t 

— 

No. of Hon***. 

No. of Inhtbi. 
taut*. 

Averagt N*. of 
Person* to * 
Hons*. 

Terraced 


1,204 

6,869 

5-7 

Tiled 

• • • 

39,074 

232,526 

6-9 

Thatched 

t • • • t • 

349,586 - 

17,15,948 

4-9 

Unknown ... 



1,655 

11,464 

6-9 

• « 

Total ... 

391,519 

1,966,807 

5-0 


1 In the next table the population of each, taluq is entered 

Sex and Nationality. , J .. . ,. i • , 

in detail as to sex and nationality. 


Taluqs. 


Sill cm 

Nuitik.il 

Tn< h-ngod" 

Oos'tour 

KiiHtimdin 

Uurutnpurl 

Tripiitonr 

Uttmguml 

Total 


1 

£ 

1 

.3 



1 

& 

9 

a 

U 

H 

; 1,403 
25.47 5 

13,143 

84,551 

1,393 

20,408 

50,209 
50 , 1 . or 

4,*r 50 

*55,019 

5,023 

50,310 

41,144 

3,000 

l 14,750 

28,791 

1,534 

30,328 

30,139 

1,84/ 

32,330 

29,060 

1,995 

31,055 

28,133 

1,558 

29,090 

350,005 

j 35,451 

391,519 ^ 




POPULATION 






i 

3 



(Jmildue.m. 

AliUl.TB. 

Total. 




►“» 

l 



S'* 

'at 

Girls under 
10 years of 
Age 

*3 

a 

Females 

S 

*3 

a 

i 

£ 

1 

l 

1 

0 

1 

j 

1 

Others. 

*r 

75,830 

00,002 

110,121 

131,943 

191,900 

198,845 

382,859 

0,843 

3,859 


244 

893,805 

31,010 

28,202 

49,240 

55,188 

80,250 

83,750 

100,033 

2,050 

1,323 



104,000 

50,298 

44,785 

77,582 

88,344 

127,880 

133,129 

257,584 

2,810 

578 


1 

201,009 

50,175 

44,158 

75,045 

80,300 

125,220 

124,458 

240,811 

1,0-14 

1,180 


7 

249,078 

33,382 

30,108 

31,303 

34,021 

03,894 

05,053 

97,270 

95,701 

185,072 

6,703 

1,201 


1 

193,037 

34,105 

50,807 

53,898 

85,032 

85,201 

103,575 

0,035 

597 

25 

1 

170,233 

38,181** 

50,899 

00,925 

95,080 ! 

95,510 

183,894 

4,30b 

2,300 



190,026 

38,708 

35,090 

55,044 

01,298 

93,812 

90,988 

77,815 

171,555 

17,098 

1,530 

3 

8 

190,800 

30,272 

27,095 

45,714 

50,120 

75,980 

140, G4J 

3,527 

027 



153,801 

382,087 

1 

313,524 

593,415 

047,909 

j 975,502 

991,493 

| 1,901,000 

52,312 

13,333 

28 

202 

1,906,995 


Of the gross population of 1,966,995, the males number 975,502 andHhe 
females 991,493. The proportions of the sexes in each 
nationality are as follows : — 


Proportion of sexes. 


— 

- 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion. 

Hindus 

Mahomodans 

Kuropoaim 

Kurasians 

Others 


948,976 

26,036 

168 

194 

131 

964,796 

26,279 

88 

183 

147 

101.7 

100-9 

52-4 

94-3 

112-2 


Total . . . 

975,502 

991,493 

101*0 


By this table it will bo seen that Salem is ono of fow districts in whioh 
females assume something like their normal proportion. The adults among them 
numbered 047,969, and girls under ten 343,524, while of adult 
males there wero 593,415, and of boys under twelve 382,087. 
Of the total population there were — 


Number of adults and 
children. 

Population according 
to religious divisions. 


Proportion. 

96-6 

2*7 

0*7 


Hindus ... ... ... 1,901,060 

Mahomednat ... ... ... 52,312 

Christians ... ... ... 13,833 

Buddhists ... ... ... 28 „ 

Others ... ... ... 262 „ 

The Hindus are classed under the following religious headings which 
include all but 335 persons. Sivaism is embraced bymearly 
two-thirds of the inhabitants of the district. 

Proportion*. 

Sivaites * ... ... ... ... 1,218,973 641 

Vishnavaftes... ... ... ... 674,011 \ 35*5 

Lingayets ... ... ... ... 7,741 ‘4 

Others ... ... ... ... 835 *03 


Religion, 
Hi tidas. 
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The adherents of the Soonee sect number 48,327 , while only 827 are Shias. 

These, with 9 Wahabis and 3,149 who are classed as Others, 
Mahomed.*.. make up tke tota | 0 f tho Mahomedan religionists. 

The Roman Catholics have a largo number of converts in Salem district, 
while ’the Protestants aro to them but as ono in thirteen, as 
CbriBtiuu. the annexed table shows. 


Europeans 
Eurasians 
Native Christians 
Others ... 


Roman 

ProtoHtants. 

Total. | 

Catholics. 


_ - _ i 

106 

150 

256 : 

HG 

291 

877 ; 

12,059 

025 

12,684 | 

4 

12 

l *J 

12,255 

1,078 

18,833 i 

1 




-- 


The abstract which follows gives the percentages of population under the 
headings of Religion and Nationality, while the succeeding ojie arranges the 
people under their main caste divisions in proportions. 


PROPORTION TO TOTAL 
HINDU POPULATION OK 


r proportion to 
TOTAL MAHOMED- 
ANS OF 


CHRISTIANS. 



Salem . . 
Athoor .. 
Namkal . . 
Trichengode 
Ooaoor . . 
Kriatnagiri 
Daramjpuri 
Tripatoorn 
Uttengarui 


Euuopbanh 

AND 

IJtlRABIANS. 


!* 


Natives. Others. 


5, 


i « 


l 

i 

1 

— - 

1-9 


10*6 

39 7 

1*4 


9*4 

. . 

23 


46 8 

24* 

2*9 


35*9 

68 a 

1 4 


•01 

306 

06 


1 


3-8 


1*3 1 

100 

06 

■on 

0 8 

201 

4*3 


0 7 


16 

•02 

_ 

6 02 

301 


60*3 

92*7 

7-3 

100 

912 

88 

70 

87*9 

12H 

31 '2 

98 8 

1-2 

1-7 

969 

98*3 

100 

97*8 

2 2 


98 6 

1 4 

799 

98 

2 

100 

87-3 

12 7 




C9’9 

96-07 

ij 9 


d s 

2 o 

ps 


100 


no 


100 


60 


100 


25 


76 


Castes. 


Brahmans (Priests) 
Kshatriyas (Warriors) ... 
Chettios (Traders) 
VellAlars (Cultivators) ... 
ldaiyara (Shepherds) 
Kammdlan (Artisans) 
Ksftakkan (Writer#) 
Kaikalar (Weavers) 
Vannian (Laborers) 

Kuan van (Potters) 

SAtAni (Mixed Castes) ... 
SemBadavan (Fishermen) 
ShAnAn (Toddy-drawers) 
Amattan (Barbers) 

VannAs (Washermen) ... 
Others 

Pariahs ... •* 


— 

- 

— 


Proportion 
)f FcmalcM 
to 100 

Ntreuntuge 


Males. 

Females. 

Total- < 

to the 1 
Hindu | 




Males. 

Population 1 

_ 



a. 





14,400 

2,055 

14,402 

233,854 

44,538 

18,241 

1,484 

43,851 

250,453 

6,022 

21,221 

10,449 

28,031 

9,868 

12,245 

102,447 

135,415 

14,417 

2,030 

14,815 

239,709 

45,860 

18,540 

1,492 

44,751 

254,118 

6,126 

21,976 

10,634 

28,443 

9,916 

12,439 

101,752 

137,778 

28,817 

4,085 

29,217 

473,563 

99,398 

36,781 

2,976 

88,002 

504,571 

12,148 

43,197 

21.083 
56,474 
19,784 

24.084 
204,199 
273,193 

100*1 

988 

102-9 

102 5 
1030 
101 G 
100 5 
102*0 . 
101*5 
101*7 

103 G 
101*8 
101*5 

100- 5 
101 6 

99*3 

101- 8 

1*5 

0 2 

1 5 

24 7 

47 * 
2*9 

Ol 

40 

2G-4 , 
0’G 1 
2-3 

1 1 1 
3 0 , 
x 03 ! 
1*3 | 
10 7 

14 3 

Total ... 

948,976 

964,786 

1,913,772 

101 7 

| .100 


84 
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For the first time the numbers of Velldlars and VannianB are given as 
nearly equal, with a preponderance in favor of the latter. 

Hindu Ci*te«. , Going southward, this will be found to obtain more and more. 
Among all castes, save the Kshatriyas and Others, the women outnumber the 
men. The Pariahs are very Btrong in Salem, and so are those described as 
“ Others,” who are probably denizens of the Shevaroy and other hilly ranges 
in the district. These four classes comprise three-fourths of the gross Hindu 
population.* 

The annoxed table gives particulars of this people under different divisions ; 

the diversity among the percentages of females compared 
with males is very odd, the Labbays being so much better 
providod in this respect than any other of their compatriots, except the Arabs 
(who probably consist of only one family), and may practically be excluded fjrom 
the question of percentages. ** 


Mahomedans. 


• 

i r 

v Division. 

* «i 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Percentage 
of Females 
to 100 
Males. 

Percentage | 
to the 
Mahomed- 
an Popula- 
tion. 

Labbays ... 

5,452 

6,299 

11,751 

115-5 

22 5 

Mapilahs ... 

1 

1 

2 

100 

•004 

Arabs ... ... ... ... ... 

2 

4 

6 

200 


Sheiks ... 

12,434 

12,337 

24,771 

99*2 

47-3 

JSyuds ... 

3,479 

3,259 

6,738 

937 

129 

Pathanfl ... 

2,849 

2,725 

5,574 

95*6 

10-7 

Moghnls ... 

348 

805 

653 

876 

1-2 

Other Mahomedans ... ... 

1*468 

1,349 

2,817 

91-9 

5‘4 

Total ... 

26,033 

26,279 

52,312 

1009 

100 


With the exception of the Warrior and Fisherman castes, the votaries of 
suites numerically Siva are numerically in the ascendant, as is usual in the 
8troilg ' southern districts. The table which follows shows the 

number and proportions of oacli religious sect in the various Hindu castes : — 


Coates. 

yfc- 

1 

‘3 

> 

i 

k 

Liugayets. 

Other Hindus. 

i 

Buddhists and Jains. 

Total. 

\ 

PeHCENTAGB ON THE rUBCKDINO 

Columns. 

00 

| 

CD 

3 

•g 

k 

t 

1 

Other Hindus. 

Christians. 

Buddhists and 

Jains. 

Brahmans 

16,269 

12,626 

5 


i 

16 

28,817 

666 

43*4 

*02 


•003 

•06 

Kshatnyaa t , 

629 

$443 

13 




4,085 

16*4 

84*3 

*3 

# # 



Chet ties 

17,464 

11,363 

397 


3 


29,217 

69*7 

38*9 

1*4 


oi 


Vell&lurs 

303,903 

166,272 

3,014 

2 

1,372 


473,663 

64*2 

34*9 

0*6 

0004 

0*3 

%• 

Idaiyars 

61>74 

38,650 

3 

10 

161 


90,398 

672 

42*6 

*003 

01 

02 


Kammilun r . . | 

28,360 

7,866 

376 

2 

187 


30,781 

771 

21*4 

10 

•006 

0*5 

, ( 

Kanakkau 

2,273 

696 

7 




2,976 

76 4 

23*4 

0*2 




Kaikulnr 

66,483 

32,267 

772 


78 


88,602 

626 

36*4 

0*9 


oi 


Vanniun 

351,133 

160, 6G3 

G8 

3 

2,681 

3 

504,671 

698 

29*8 

*01 | 

•0006 

05 

•0006 

Kusavati 

10,723 

1 ,4 IP 

6 




12,148 

883 

11*7 

05 




S4tani , . 

33,025 

7,885 

2,230 

8 

40 

9 

43,197 

76*6 

18*2 

62 

•02 

*1 

*02 

Somhadavun 

8,038 

13,044 



1 


21,083 

381 

61*9 



•006 


Khintti 

49,329 

7,007 



138 


66.474 

87*3 

12*4 



0*3 


Amhattun 

10,864 

8,914 



16 


19,784 

649 

46*1 1 



•08 

e f 

(Vunnin 

16,6rd) 

6,286 


7 

811 


24,684 

63*1 

33*6 ! 

. , 

03 

3*3 * 

f # 

Others 

108,742 

1 93,962 

v 803 

272 

420 


204,199 

63*3 

46*0 1 

•4 

1 

•2 


Pariahs 

165,4*2 

1 1 1(1,858* 

V? 

31 

6,376 


272,793 

66*9 

40*7 1 

•o^ 

01 

2*3 


JTotal . . 

1^18,973^ 

^71,011 

i 

7,741 

335 

12,684 

28 

1,913,772 

63*7 

1 

36*2 

0*4 

*02 

•6 



•002 
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Oeoapttioa. 


Of the total male population, 61-2 per cent., or 601,173 


Major Headings. 


’rofessional 

lomestio ... 
Commercial 
Lgfi cultural 

ndustri&l ... 


ndefinite v and non-produc- 
•five. 


• 

Minor Headings. 

Number of 
Maloa. 

* 1 

Total 

Percentage | 
to the 
Male 

Population. 

, 

Government service 

2,082 


0’2 

1 

Militaiy 

1,257 


0‘1 

) 

Learned professions 

998 

• 

01, 

( 

Minor ao. 

7,722 


0-8 • 




12,059 



Personal service 

30,941 


31 




30,941 


f 

Traders 

22,843 


23 

•i 

Conveyers 

1,382 


0-1 



— 

24,225 



Cultivators ... 

336,327 


345 




336,327 




Dress 

40,050 


41 



Food 

13,840 


14 



Metals 

• 6,392 

a 

0-6 



Construction 

5, Wo* 

y 

0*5 



Books ... 

70 


0 007 



Household Goods ... #... 

4,904 


0-5 



Combustibles 

424 


004 




71,002 


( 

r 

Laborers 

118,200 


121 

d 


Property ... 

1,708 


02 


Unproductive 

5,109 


05 

( 

Others 

• 1,410 


01 




126,559 

• 



Total ... 

001,173 

012 


The Civil Service of Government has more Vollalars than any other class 
3 oTornment Service among its employes, but thero are a number of ^Brahmans, 
Vll) * Vannians, Mahomedans, and Pariahs. These five classes 

ive less than 400 vacancies for all tho other castes to fill. The Military 
and Police Servico enlist moro Mahomedans than any other 
17 class, to the number of 3$8. Next strongest ar^ thoVellalars 

id “ Others.” Fifty-four Brahmans and 49 Kshatriyas are soldiers or peons— a 
ther unwonted number, particularly of Brahmans. 

The learned professions are filled by Brahmans to the extent of nearly 
.eirned wd Minor one-third. Then come the Vellalars and the Mahomedans. 
>fo« dons. Every caste, however, excopt the Weavers and Washermen, 

ntribute more or less to the number. Minor professions are recruited from 
ese four castes in greatest proportion 

Brahmans 

Satanis 


VellAlars ... 
Vannians ... 


2,105 

1,491 

1,392 

598 


Wail Strrioe . 


Pariahs 


This heading employs 30,941 people, drawn chiefly from 
the castes noted below : — 

8,575 


Washermen 
Barbara 
Vannians ... 
Velldlars 


0,260 

4,441 

3,194 

2,493 
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In this district trade engages the attention of 22,843 people, and is by no 
moans confined to the Chotties, who, for some cause or other, 
lrr ‘ d8, * * are, as are also Brahmans and Kshatriyas, numerically very 

weak. Only 8,288 Chetties are to bo found employed in Salem, more than three- 
fourths of whom, or 5,635, follow commerce; but Vellalars, “Others,” and 
Mahomedans trade extensively, and so in a less degree do Weavers, Vannians, 
and Satanis. 

• The culturo of the land engages the attention of more than half the employed 
population. As is usual, Vellalars and Vannians form up- 
,Ta,.ou. wards of two-thirds of the agriculturists. Brahmans and 

Kshatriyas, however, have more than half of their number so employed, while 
nearly all classes of the community contribute a fair quota to this favorite pursuit. 
The Weavers form nearly half of the 40,056 who live by this industry. 

19,244 are so employed, who, with 13,768 Pariahs, nearly 
make up the sum total of the providers of dress. 

The dealers, in food are drawn chiefly from among the Shanars, Cowherds, 
Vellalars, a,n<’t Vannians. The metal-workers and construc- 
tors aro nearly all artisans. The providers of household 
goods include 3,172 potters and 1,494 “ Others.” Laborers 
come from all classes, notably the VelMlars, Vanniags, 
Pariahs., and “ Others.” The holders of property are mostly 
VelMlars, who number 1,165. The unproductive column is 
much moro cosmopolitan in its character down south than in 
the moro northern districts, and includes the poor of all classes, 
besides religious mendicants. 5,169 people are entered under 
this head, and the largest entries are from tho following classes : — 

Pariahs ... ... --- ••• 


D res* 


Food 


Metals and construc- 
tion. 

[lonsehold goods, 

« 

Laborers. 

Ownors of property. 
Unproductive. 


Satania 

Vannians 

Vellalars 

Others 


856 

849 

793 

592 


The people in Salem district show but a small percentage of educated males* 
and a still smallor one of females. 55,133 persons in all, or 2'8 
per cent, of the population, can road and write, and only 276 of 
them are females. Tho Christians aro not so well instructed as the Mahomedans. 

Of the above number, there are of — 


V 



G roSR 

Population. 

No. able to 
read and 
write. 

Proportions. \ 

Hindus # ... **.. 

Mahoinuduna ... 

Europeans and Eurasian# ... 
Native Christians 

Jhiddhists and Jains ... 

Others 



• « • *" 

1,901,060 

52,312 

G49 

12,684 

28 

262 

50,484 

3,82/ 

318 

485 

9 

10 

27 

7-3 

490 

3-8 

32 1 

36 

# 

6 


Total ... 

1,966,995 

55,133 

00 

e* 

• 


• ' \ 
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SOUTH CANARA. 

This is ope of the two western districts included within the Madras Presi* 
Portion. dency. Until recently, the Province of Canara.confiisted of 

two divisions, viz., North and South, which were both under 
Madras rule, but on the, 15th of April 1863 North Canara was handed over to 
' the Bombay Presidency, with the exception of tho taluq of Kundapur, which was 
incorporated with South Canara. 

This district now covers an area of 3,902 square miles, and is divided into fivo 
Ertmd »nd political taluqs. Its only Municipal town is Mangalore, which is also 

divisions* • o 

« a military station, as well as the head-quarters of the Collector. 

The preliminary enumeration of South Canara commenced on the 15th May 
Enumeration of the 1871 and ended on the 15th of the following month, instead 
planet. of beginning on the 15th and ending on tho 31st of July, as 

. wa£ the case elsewhere. This was necessitated by the rainy season, which hero 
begins in June and renders out-door work impracticable. 

The census results showed tho population and hqusos to number 918, 3G2 

Population & booiea. and 1 > 84 ’ 509 respectively. . Of these last', 34,174 were un- 
inhabited, so that the average of persons to a house was 5‘7. 
All but 2,946 of the houses were thatched, and the average number of inmates 
to the various descriptions of buildings is shown in the table which follows. 





Average Number ok Persons to each 

OF T11H 




Inhamtel^Houses. 



Taluqfl. 

~ 

— - - 

— 


- 



Terraced. 

Tiled. 

Thatched. 

Unknown. 

Total. 


Mangalore 

6-5 

6-08 

57 

8'9 

57 


Upinangadi 

4-0 

45 

5-6 

4 2 

5‘t> 


Kassergode 

IB 5 

0-2 

5 3 

112 

53 


Udipi 

40 

77 

63 


63 


Knndapdr 



57 

6-8 

37 


Total .. 

69 

6-2 

57 

74 

57 


The number of the population, as tabulated at the Census Office, tallied with 
the results obtained by the Collector, with the insignificant exception of 500, 
which the latter showed in excess. Only 1,754 of tho people are entered as 
incrwtw of popoia- houseless. An increase has obtained since the previous 
* ont census, amounting to 8*9 per cent., or 75,005 souls, taking alf 

the taluqs, though in some the increment is much greater than in others, as tho 
subjoined abstract shows. The Amindivi Islands, it may be noted, were censusod 
separately in 1866-67, but on this occasion their inhabitants 
havo been included with those of the taluq with which the 
islands are incorporated. According to the Collector’s' report, the^ population 
0 .amounted to 3,731 in 1871. 


Taluqs. 

• 

Population per 
Quinquennial 
Roturn of 1866-67, 

Population accord- 
ing to tho Census 
of 1871. 

Increase. 

■* 

Percentage of 
Incroaso. 

Mangalore 

Upinangadi 

Kasfurgode 

tTdipi 

Knndap4r ,.i* 

Amindin Islands 

217,501 
103,517 
203,974 
208,218 
106,478 i 
3,669 

242,779 

107,722 

222,578 

231,570 

113,713 

25,278 

4,205 
18,604 
23,352 1 

* 7,235 

iVO 

V0(y 

9 1 

112 * 
67 

' Total ... 

843,357 i 

918,362 

75,005 

8*9 


85 
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Sex and Nationality. 


The noxt table gives details of the population in each 
taluq with regard to sex and nationality. 


Taluqfl. 

t 

# 

HOUSES. 

POPULATION. 

Inhabited. 

i 

3 

o 

H 

Children. 

Adults. 

Total. w 

Hindus. 

1 

■a 

a 

Christians. 

Buddhists and Jains. 


1 

Boys under 12 years I 
of Age. 

Girls under 10 years 
of Age. 

i 

1 

Females. 

| 

Females. 

Mangalore . . 

42,627 

0,194 

48,721 

44,462 

37,746 

77,758 

82,823 

122,210 

120,569 

179,876 

27,883 

29,643 

6,377 


242,77 

Upinangadi . . 

19,118 

3,119 

22,237 

18,649 

16,099 

37,076 

36,398 

55,625 

52,097 

99,635 

5,570 

1,836 

681 


*07,72 

Kassorgodo . . 

41,966 

0,024 

48,690 

40,910 

34,036 

70,777 

76,856 

111,087 

110,891 

177,079 

><»- 

o 

4k. 

O' 

o 

4,977 

w n 


222,57 

Udipi 

30,813 

6,660 

42,373 

42,042 

34,686 

72,287 

82,555 

114,329 

117,241 

212,960 

5,527 

10,878 

2,206 


231,57 

Kundaptir . . 

19,971 

2,077 

22,648 

,19,309 

15,303 

30,509 

42,632 

66,878 

57,835 

108,037 

3,748 

1,924 

4 


113,7! 

Total . ; 

100,396 

24,174 

184, 6G9 

166,322 

137,470 

294,407 

321,163 

469,729 

458,632 

777,587 

83,178 

49,268 

8,339 


918,31 


Of the gross population, 459,729 were males and 458,033 females, being in 



Sex * tho proportion of 99*8 of the latter to 100 maltfs. 

Proportion 1 1 

Muic«. iwi„. j n the two taluqs marginally noted the women, 

Udipi 

Kundapftr . . 

114,329 117,241 102 8 , , , 

66,878 67,836 103 5 however, are returned as in excess. 

Nationality. 

The population when divided 

into the fivo usual headings 


shows the following results : — 

Number of 
Persons. 

Proportions. 


Hindus 

777,587 

847 


Mahomedans ... 

83,178 

91 


Christians ... ... 

' 49,258 

5*3 


Buddhists ... ... ... 

8,339 

•9 


Total ... 

918,362 

100 


During the last ten years the increase which has taken place among all 
Compared with pro- classes, but especially among the Christians and Mahomedans, 
vious populations. ver y no ticeablo, as the subjoined abstract indicates. The 

Mussulman population is mostly Mapilah , as in Malabar. 


Quinquennial 

periods. 

Hindus. 

mC... 

Percentage 
of Increase. 

Mahomedans. 

Percen- 

tage. 

Christians. 

Percen- 

tage. 

Buddhist 

Total. 

Pearipnt- 

age. 

1861-62 

1866-67 

1871-72 

679,617 

722,948 

777,587 

6*4 ' 

7'6 

. i 

70,384 

74,114 

83,178 

6*3 

12-2 

38,041 

42,020 

49,268 

121 

15-5 

• * 

8*339 

788,042 

839,688 

918,362 

*66 

9-4 

• 


(The Hindu religion in South Canara diffors from that which obtains in 
4 , . other districts, in that a very large proportion of the people 

are worshippers of Bhutas, who are the spirits of murder- 
ers, or other evil-livers. The devotees of Bhiita are brought under the heading 
of Others, and the proportions of the various sects are the following : — 
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• Sivaites 

No. Proportion*. 

326,018 41 9 

Vishnavaites 

144,471 186 

Lingayets 

708 -1 . 

Others 

306,390 304 


777,587 100 

The Mahomedans are divided 

into— 


• 

No. Proportion. 

Soonees 

75,018 90-2 

Shias 

3,418 44 

Wahabis 

28 -03 

Other Mahomedans 

4,714 5-7 


83,178 100 


Christians. 


The Christians in South Canara form a very appreciable itom in the popu- 
lation, numbering 49,258, nearly all. of. whom are native 
converts who havo embraced Roman Catholicism. This 
is the only district in which Brahmans have bocome Christians to any extent. 
The Kshatriyas appear also to have become converts to an extent unusual in 
other districts. 


Europeans 

Eurasians 

Native Christians., 


Itoman 

Catholic*. 

Protestants, 

Total. 

70 

00 

180 

143 

47 

190 

40,839 

2,099 

48,938 

47,052 

2,200 

49,258 


Jains. 


The Jains, whose creed was formerly the dominant one in 
Canara, now number only 8,339. 

The usual table showing the proportions under religious divisions is givon 
below. 




HINDUS. 


MAHOMEDANS. 


CHRISTIANS. 















Europeans 
















i 

1 

•a 

3 

u 

and 

Natives. 

Others. 

£ 










Eurasians. 






'3 


















§ 

o 

Taluqs, 




i 

l 

& 

6 

o 




o 


o 


6 



T? 

I 

1 

Sivaites. 

83 

IS 

I 

to 

s 

8 



i 

I 3 

1 

1 

l 

Roman. Cath 
lies. 

! Protestants. 

1 

3 

3 m 
H u 
O'A 
« 

7 

i 

l 


9 

83 

TJ 

Ij 3 

1 

Mangalore 

36*06 

46*4 

‘I 

17-4 

99-6 

•2 


.3 

08-4 

316 

9.V 9 

4-08 




2-2 | 


Upinangadi 

Kassergode 

6*2 

4*2 

8-4 
83 '3 

•2 

•02 

86'2 

1 2*4 

37'8 

89-7 

7*9 


62-2 

24' 

1000 

08 ‘8 

/0’9 

99-7 

191 

•3 


• 


•6 1 

•03 ! 

V 


9-9 

22'2 

•06 

67-8 

99-4 

‘07 


■6 

31-2 

y/n 

4’9 




*9 


Kundapftr 

42*4 

360 

•06 

21'02 

90-3 

4‘5 

•7 

4-4 

000 

600 

99'8 

■2 




•004 


Total .. 

18*6 

41*9 

•09 

39-4 

902 

41 

•03 

5*7 

6G*6 

334 

967 

43 



■ 

•9 



The population of South Canara is arranged under the following casto 
SuinJMttons of prin- headings, and to show how minute their own privaito sub- 
oipai cMto-headingg. divisions are, it may be remarked that* the Brahmans are sptyt 
up into 49, th\/Kshatriyas into 9, the Chetties into 21, ifud the Sudras into 140 

uuaor classes. 
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Out «i. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Percentage of 
Females to 
100 Males. 

Psroentegtts 

theHSdu 

Population. 

♦ 

• « 

Brahmans (Priests) 

54,996 

53,269 

108,265 

96-9 

18*0 

Kshatriyas (Warriors) 

5,515 

5,447 

10,962 

98*8 

V3 

Chetties (Traders) 

697 

658 

1,355 

94-4 

*2 

Vell4lar (Agriculturists) 

56,521 

55,381 

111,902 

98*0 

13-4 

Idaiyars (Shepherds) 

558 

510 

1,068 

91*4 

1 

Kammdlan (Artisans) 

17,001 

17,029 

34,030 

1002 

L 4*1 

Kanakkan (Writers) 

16 

20 

36 

125-0 * 

*004 

Kaikalar (Weavers) 

4,276 

4,309 

8,585 

100*8 

1*0 * 

# Vhnnian (Laborers) 

47,655 

46,864 

94,519 1 

98-3 

11*3 

Kusavan (Potters) ... * 

12,229 

12,273 

24,502 

100*4 

3*0 

Sdtani (Mixed Castes) 

7,765 

7,079 

14,844 

91*2 

1*8 

Sembadavan (Fishermen) ... 

15,231 

16,412 

31,643 

107*8 

3*8 

Sh4ndn (Toddy-drawers) ... 

75,761 

75,170 

150,931 

99*2 

18*1 

Ambattan (Barbers) ... 

2,864 

2,837 

5,701 

99*0 

•7 

Vanndn (Washermen) 

3,908 

3,845 

7,753 

98*4 

*9 . 

Others 

45,731 

45,020 

90,751 

98*4 

10-8 

Pariahs 

66,865 

71,107 

137,972 ! 

106*3 

1Q& 

Total ... 

t 

417,589 

417,230 

4 

834,819 

99*9 

100 


f • 

\. 


The above table exhibits *a considerable variation in the caste numbers, as 
compared with those of the eastern and northern coasts. 

Strength of each caste. 

In the former the Vannians and in the latter the Yelldlai's 
are numerically the most important. Shanars in South Canara take their plswe, 
seconded by the Pariahs. 4 The Brahmans area powerful body, while on the 
other handof Ohotties there are but 1,355, and still fewer of Cowherds, or Idaiyars. 
The Barbers and Washermen also muster but a scanty few, while of Others there 
are so many as 90,751, who include the tribes noted in the 
margin, which are peculiar to the district. To those interest- 
ed in such matters, the table appended, which exhibits the 
Hindus under the headings of Caste and Religion, may be 
found worthy of study. 


Allakndiman ... 13,816 

Bodagac .. 12,187 

Ambulavasa ... 7,119 

Bandar ... ... 7,279 

Uounda-koukand. 8,946 


Caste. 

*4* 

3 

1 

c/5 

1 

> 

Lingayets. 

Other Hindus. 

i 

I 

Buddhists and Jains. 

Total. 

V 

Percentage on the 
Columns. 

PRECEDING 

1 

C/2 

l 

4 

<D 

I 

I 

1 

| 

1 

i 

1 

Brahmans 

67,960 

46,824 


863 

3,618 


108,265 

63*5 

42-3 


■8 

3*4 


Krthutriyas 

7,309 

878 

• • 

189 

2,686 


10,962 

66*7 

8-01 


1*7 

23*6 

, , 

CXiottitw . . , . 

673 

4656 


88 

37 

1 

1,365 

42*3 

48-4 


6-5 

2-7 

*07 

VellUar . . ' .. 

48,667 

11,736 

62 

60,026 

1,632 


111,902 

43-3 

10-6 

•06 

44*7 

1*4 


Idayars . . 

313 

620 


235 


. . 

1,068 

29'8 

48 7 


22-004 



Kummftlan 

24JJ1 

1,736 

6 

7,507 

11 


34,030 

72'8 

61 

*01 

22-06 

*03 


Kanakkan r . . 

^0 



16 



36 

55-6 



44*4 



Kaikalar . . 

4,381 

1,002 

9 

3,041 

152 


8,586 

61*03 

11*7 

*i 

36*4 

1*8 

t 4 

Yannian . . 

67,796 

7,625 


28,061 

1,147 


94,619 

61-1 

8-0 


29*7 

1*2 

K . < 

Kusavan . . 

12,607 

2,286 


9,696 

13 


24,502 

61-5 

9-3 


39*2 

•06 


NAt&ni 

2,891 

819 

621 

2,434 

28 

8,066 

14,844 

19-5 

5-6 

4*2 

16*2* 

*2 

$4*4 

Hcmbadavan 

11,681 

4,660 


16,383 

10 

9 

31,643 

36-6 

i 14-7 


48*6 

*04 


Shinkn/ . . 

36,806 

67,630 


66,104 

1,061 

271 

160,931 

24-4 

38-2 


36*6 

• *7 

*2, 

AmbatfUn 

2,839 

674 

21 

2,267 

, , 


5,701 

49-8 

1006 

*4 

39*8 



Vannkn . . 

4,368 

434 


2,961 



7,753 

66-2 

6-6 


38-2 



Others 

30,230 | 

*,807 


16,071 

38,635 

2 

90,751 

33-3 

6-4 


17*7 

42*<r 

00* 

Pariahs . . . . 

22,961 

2j386 


112,668 

68 

•• 

137,972 

16*6 

1*7 


81*6 

*04 


Total 

326,018 

144,471 

708 

306,390 

48,893 

8,339 

834,819 

39 06 

1 17*8 

*08 

36*7 

6*9 

1:9 
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IfthMBtdtiu. 


Mahomedans of the district are classed under the follow- 
ing divisions : — # 


Occupation. 


Divisions. 

• 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Lsbbays 

7 

6 

12 

Mftpilfthfl 

32,879 

32,762 

C5.G41 

Arabs 

49 

5 

54 

8heiks 

6,267 

6,014 

12,281 

Syuda 

782 

788 

1,520 # 

Pathans 

836 

801 

686 

Moghuls ... ' 

75 

54 i 

> , 129 

Other Mahomedans 

1,667 

1,883 1 

2,95p 

Total ... 

41,961 

41,262 

83,223 


Of the gross male population, 62*5 per cent, are returned as 
: employed.” 


Mtyor Headings. 


Professional 


Domestic 

•* 

Commercial 

Agricultural 

Industrial 


Indefinite and non-productivo 


Minor Headings. 


Government service 
Military 

Learned professions 
Minor do. 

Personal aorvico 

Traders 

Conveyers . . 

Cultivators 

Dress 

Food 

Metals 

Construction . . 
Rooks 

Household goods 
Combustibles 

Laborers 

Property 

Unproductive 

Others 





Percentage 


lumbers. 

Tital. 

!o the Male 


j • 


Population 

— 

* 

t 



1,457 


« -3 


1,463 


3 


926 


•2 


7,513 


1*7 


. 

11,389 



7,855 

7,855 

• 17 


11,065 

24 


3,3 K) 


•tt. 



M4.0& 1 


181,496 


! 39 5 




181,496 



3,251 


1 -7 


23,657 


1 51 


2,784 


i 6 


2,641 


1 -6 


103 


•02 


1.948 


■4 


.631 

• 

1 


. — 

35,015 

| 


3G.273 


I 7-4 


266 


1 ? 


816 


-1 


123 


i 03 




37,178 


Total 

j 287,638 

| 62-5 


Agriculturists and La- 
borers. ' 


v 

0 


VeMars 

Shanars 

Vannians 

Pariahs... 

Brahmans 


Of the above 46‘9 per cent, aro agriculturists and laborer*. 
The five classes noted below return the most under these two 
headings. 

Cultivators. Laborers. 

31,412 1,848 

29,009 3,377 

2^,430 3,465 

23,330 15,956 

2 1 ,655 728 * 


. Of the 1457 persons in Government Civil employ, 57G are Brahmans and 10u 
a i a -i a re Kshatriyas, who do not often exhibit so many^o 

^ number under this heading. Velldlars, Mahemcdan>, Van- 

ians and Others form the bulk of the remainder. > 

The Military are chiefly drawn from the Velldlar, Maho- 
* imry ' ' medan, Other, Yannian and Kshatriya classos. 
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Dress. 


Food. 


In the learned and minor professions more than half of the former, or 535, ' 
uaraed » s d Miyor and 3,482 of the latter are Brahmans, who also head the 
Profetsiona. trade list with 4,074 of their number so engaged, seconded 

by 3,937 Mahomedans. The conveyers have most Mahomedans among them, 
probably boatmen, and count 1,295. There are also *639 Brahmans and 579 
Vellalars. 

Incredible as it may seem, the Brahmans are at the top of the personal ser-. 

vico column, with 1,534 of their number so engaged, and the 

Personal Service. , . , _ o , 

neit highest number of 965 is dfawn from among the 
Mahomedans. There are also 874 Barbers and 804 Washers, with a good many 
Vellalars, Vannians, “ Others ,' ” Shanars and Pariahs. 

Dress . — This industry is chiefly .filled by Woavers, with 
Mahomedans and Pariahs. 

There are 23,657 engaged in providing food, more than half of whom a? e* ' 
Shanars, and 4,095 are Fishermen. Only 14 Idaiyars, the 
N tfsual food-suppliers in the northern and eastern parts of the 
Presidency, engage in food on this coast. 

These two headings employ 3,894 Artisans, who seldom allow other 
Metals and Conatruo- castes to encroach . upon their occupation, and who also con- 
stitute the largest entry under the heading of Books. 

This industry, as elsewhore, is nearly confined to the 
Potters. 

Nearly half of these are Pariahs, but there are a good 
many Mahomedans and Vannians too. 

The holders of property are only 266, 127 of whom are Brahmans. The 
unproductive list also is not a heavy one. There are but 816 
whb so return themselves, of whom Satanis are 192, Maho- 
medans 179 and Brahmans 125. 

Education has reached 31,905, or 3*5 per cent, of the gross population, of 
whom females reckon 829. Tlioir nationality is recorded 
below. The Native Christian converts do not shine in the 
matter of education in tho Canara district, and their level of intelligence is but 
very little raised above that of their fellow countrymen. 


tion. 


household goods. 


Laborers. 


Property. 



Gross Popula- 
tion. 

Number able to 
read and write. 

Proportion. 

Hindus 

Mahorcfcdaus 

Europeans and Eurasians 

Native Christians ... v ... 

Buddhists ... ... ... ... * ... 

777,587 

83,178 

320 

48,938 

8,339 

26,814 

3,171 

113 

2,295 

612 

3*3 

88 

35*3 

47 

61 « 

9,18,362 

31,905 

3 5 

f — 


The wild race of Kor agars who inhabit the Canara jungles have lcgsen 
recentjjj described by Mr. N. Ragavendra Row, from whose pamphlet (*) the 
following extracts are made, descriptive of the people and, their customs. 
According to this authority, slavery, in an undisguised form, still exists in $outh 
Canara. 

It . _ [ * 

(1) “ Tho KoragerB (a wild tribo of South Canara)/* v 
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« Tlwmanm of caste supremacy is not confined to a few, but to all classes of Hindus and the 
Korsgar Is not «empt from it Within his own circle he has thme division,. A Koragar of 2 
division chums precedence over the other. Some of these, called ' Ande Koraga™/ Vo bribed 1 
having a potsuspended from their neck. This class, which is the lowest, is rarely seen after the esUblisJ! 
ment of British rule in Canara, They were considered so unholy that they were not allowed to suit 
on the public way, and consequently the pot was worn for this purpose. Koragars of the second des 
eription availed ‘ Vastra Koragars,' and the appellation has reference to their wearing clothes 
•nob u were used to shroud a dead body and given to them in the shape of charity, tho use of a new 
eloth being however prohibited them, Tho Koragars of tho last class are such as woVow generally 
see, wearing leavea for clothes; they are called < Sappu Koragars.' Tligpo V o tho three divisions 
•which are named simply after their different dress. 


“ Marriage among the Koragars is a ceremony that should not he omitted in our notice of tins 
strange people. A Koragar generally selects a woman, younger than himself, as his wife. Sunday 
.hold an auspicious day for marriages. Tho ceremony is performed at tho bridegroom’s house, and 
, he k»rs the expenses. An elderly man usually presides on this occasion. Tho bridegroom and tho 
* bride are to take a cold water bath ; and on a mat spread by tho president, both are seated with a 
handful of rico placed before them. The blessings of the sun aro invoked, and tho president of tho 
ceremony takes in his hand a few grains and sprinkles them over tho lihaj of;ho brirfal couple. This 
process is followed by the others present, first by the men and thou by tho wonrfn. Wlion it is gone 
through, tho bridegroom is required to make wedding presqpts to tho brido which consists of two 
silver pieees. Six dinnqrs are to be given by tho bridegroom, when overy Koragar rivals his neighbour 
in eating and drinking 


“ It is an undecided question as to tho law that governs them, i either tho < Aliya Santanam 
Law’ or ' Makkala Santanam Law/ simply because tho deceased leaves behind him no goods or 
chattels so as to agitate this important question, and his heir eifher tho nephew or the son, has th 
succeed to a baro “ koppu ” But it may be rightly surmised that the majority of them is governed 
by the Aliya Santanam Law whereby tho higher grades of Sudras are ruled. 

“ They have no separato templo for their god ; hut a placo beneath a Kasaccana tree is consocrated 
for the worship of their deity which is exclusively their own and is called ‘Kata.’ Worship in 
honor of this deity is usually performed in tho months of May, July or October. Two plantain leaves 
are placed on the spot with a heap of boiled rico mixed with turmeric. As is usual in every ceremony 
observed by a Koragar, tho senior in age takes the lead and prays to tho deity to accept tho offerings 
and be satisfied. But now they have, by following tho example of Bants and Sudras, since changed 
their original object of worship for Bhutas. 

“ The dress of the Koragar does not greatly differ from that which tho lower classes, such as the 
* Billawars, make use of during their daily labour. Tho only point of diflerencojs that the poverty of 
the Koragar does hot allow him to repluco the narrow pieco of throad-baro cloth little better than a 
rag by a more recent suit of clothes on tho festive occasions even; while the other classes, invariably 
reserve some sort of finery for galadays. The dress of the females, howover, is very peculiar, Whild 
the males gird ft piece of cloth from their loins, the females cover their waist with tho leaves of tho 
forest, interwoven together. Tho custom of their nudity is attributed to different reasons ; and 
another tradition which is handed down to posterity among the upper classes who boast of their 
glory of the past is hardly worthy of belief. Whatever the merit of the story ho it is sufficient, to show 
us the extent of dospotism of tho upper class at tho time, when tho Koragars had reigned how far 
, distant, one of these ‘black-legged’ (this is usually tho expression ^>y which they aro referred* to 
- during the night) demanded a girl of high birth in marriage ; being enraged at this, tlio upper class 
people withheld, after tho overthrow of tho Koraga empire, every kind of dress from Koraga women 
who; to protect themselves from disgraco, have had since recourse to tho leaves of tho forest, conceiv- 
ing in the mean time that God has decreed them this kind of covering. It is no wonder that this is 
th© dress of the Koragars, for we see that the other aboriginal tribes, os savage as tho Koragars, aro 
content wijh a similar dress. On tho east of Chunda District tho men wear no covering for their head 
Or for the upper part of their bodies and constantly go about with a battle-axo in their hands. Tho 
irom$t»deck themselves with 30 or 40 strings of beads to which some add a necklace of pendant boljs. 
Bangles of xinc adorn their wrists; and a chain of tho same motal in suspended from the hair and 
Attached to a lai*ge boss stuck in the ear. But the greatest peculiarity connected with their costume 
-’i, is the practice which prevails in the remote districts, of tho Women wearing no clothes at all 1 ; instead 
1 ©f whi^they fasten with a string passing round their waists, a bunch of leafy twigs to cover them 
' I'S?' 

. o&li . ibLi .’ 
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before and behind. They are known by the name of Madiant and are perfectly savage. In Buatar 
th(tf are called Jhorias. This custom was observed by Mr. Samuells to exist also in Orissa. In his 
notos on them in the Bengal Asiatic Journal, (Vol. XXV. page 295,) Mr. Samuells states the some- 
what interesting fact, that the practice is traced up to the command of one of their deities when re- 
proving the women for their prido. A similar custom is said to obtain among the Chenohawaa that 
inhabit the jungles between tho 'Madians and Masulipatam. 

“No proof is wanting to show how slavery had prevailed ere the British Government tookpossession 
of Hindustan and spread education, convincing every heart to abhor and shun it ; ere fliey had by 
highland, or legislation, success in putting it down and rising down-trodden humanity to an equal 
level. Now whilo libojty shines throughout the world under this Christian Government, slavery still 
lurks in thoso darkest corners where the rays of education have yet to penetrate ; the Koragars and 
Holoyas are victims to this vestige of the past despotism. Tho ceremony of buying a slave needs a 
little explanation. The destined slave is washed aud anointed with oil ; and new clothes are given 
him. The master t.akos a latlu or plate, pours some water in it, and drops in a piece of gold. Thq, 
slave drinks up tho water and takes some earth from his future master’s estate aud throws it # on 
such a spot as ho chooses for his use which is then given over to him with tho trees thereon. 

“ Although theso slavos are in a degraded condition, yet they by no means appear to be dejected 
or unhappy. A malo slqve geth three ho, ns of paddy or a hanii and a half pucka seer of rice daily, 
besides a small quantity of salt. Tho female slave gets two hanis of paddy or one hani of rice, and if 
they bo man and wife they mav easily scjl a portion of their rice and procure other necessaries. They 
aro also allowed one cloth each every year and besides, when transferred from, one master to another, 
they get a cocoanut, a jack-trce and a spot in which they can sow -} or > mura of paddy. The greater 
number of slaves belong to the Aliya Santanam castes, and among theso people, a male slavo is sold 
for 3 Bhaudry Pagodas and a female slave for 5 Pagodas wheroas the few slaves who follow" 1 the 
Makkala Santana custom fetch 5 'Bhaudry Pagodas for the man and only 3 Pagodas for the 
woman. This is becauso the children of the latter go to the husband’s master, whilo those of. tho 
Aliya Santanam slaves go to tho mother’s master, who also has tho bonefit of the husband’s services. 

Ho has however to pay tho expenses of their marriogo, which amountTo a Pagoda and a half, and in 
like manner the master of tho Makkala Santanam slave pays two Pagodas for his marriage and 
gets possession of tho female slave and her childron . The master hai the power of hiring out his slave, 
for whoso sAvifos ho receives annually one mura of rich. They are also mortgaged for three or four 
Pagodas. 

“ Tho Koragars have no fixed feasts exclusively of their own, but for a long time they have 
• generally been observing thoso of the Hindus. Of them two are important, one is 4 Gokalastome, 
or the birth-day of Krishnah, and the other is 4 Chowte.’ 

c* it is a common belief that the Koragars have a peculiar dialect generally fcpoken by them at 

their koppas. 

u x f ew words that have been gathered with great difficulty resemble those of the Keikadi and 
Naikunde Gondi tribes inNagpore. 

“With a blackface, forehead of moderate size, unci strong body, all bespeaking contentment, the 
Koragar is separated from tho rcBt, of mankind— alien in dress, in manners, customs and dialeot. Un- 
educated aud iilitorato as lie is, in his circlo, virtue thrives as ifi her proper soil. He may not know 
whether Jttdia is governed by the English or Mahomcdans ; he may think that a clock turns not on 
its wheels, but is tho result of somo divine miracle. Railways and Telegraphs may bo to him wonders 
as ,yet to know. But he is as nature made him, ‘ frank as a dove ancf mild as a lamb. He has a God 
aud Him ho knows to love ; Him ho knows to pray to— however incoherent his language Lying, 
stealing, adultery an^othor social evils he knows not. He has nover appeared in a court of jultioo-i 
as a defendant in a suit. He docs drink toddy it is true, and the practice, I believe, he must have 
acquired from his intercourse with the higher class of Sudras. He does eat flesh ; on what else 
shall ho live while* we have denied him every means of subsistonco 1 Whilo every nation, every 
society, nay overy individual is striving for honors and improvement, the Koragar, bom as a slave, 
is richly content with his ignorance, with his koppu and with his squalid poverty. Ambition finds 
' in him no place ; he cats bu/ the rotten flesh of the dead cattle ; he clothes himself but with rags 
which aro to him what thy most costly raiment is to us. Porsuade him to phaDge his clothing ; 
lecture him on his nakedness; and he will run away or say ‘ I am well off with my poverty.’ 

‘ “ la is a common belief that tho Koragars have a peculiar dialect generally spoken by them at 

their kopput. ' But the omnipotent mammon himself, as tho Brahmans would have it, cannot tempt 
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a Kor#gM to tell anything on this important subject. He may bo induced to give an aoconnt of his 
feasts, his. god, and his family, but a word about his dialect will frighten him out of his wits, /t 
that moment alone ho will become impolite and unmannerly. He thinks his dialect* is a shield in his 
hand and oannot bo parted with, and therefore keeps it us a sacred secret. But good words and kind 
treatment can do something.” • 


MALABAR. 

This district is one of the two on tho Western Coast, and covers an area of 
Extent sad number 6,002 square miles. It includes 10 taluqs, which aro again 
Of taloqs. sub-divided into 432 villages. In Malabar tho villages are 

«known as amshoms, meaning sub-division of a province, and are of much larger 
. Dmoription of vii- ex *- en t than ' s usually the case, containing on an average 15 
' square miles of area, as opposed to 2 4, which istheir average 

size elsewhere. Properly speaking there are no clustery of buildings answering 
our idea of villages. In Malabar almost every house stands 

Situation of bonnes. , * J 

detached in the middle of tfs^own lands and rico fields, 

The climate • and seasons, the manners and customs of the people, the 
m . , revenue system pursued, aro all essentially different from 

ThiB district differs J 

fr^ro others in many any district to the eastward of tho ghauts, as will bo brioflv 
re8pe0tl1, noted hereafter. , 

• 

The district contains five municipal towns, one of which, viz., Cannanore, 
„ . . , is also a Military cantonment, with a European Regiment. 

Municipal towns. r ° ' 

J ho number of houses m tho towns, and their populations 
aro given below : — 


— 

No. of 
Houses. 

Hindus, 

Mahomeduns. 

Europeans. 

Eurasians. 

• 

Others, 

Total. 

Teljicherry 

4,468 

12,251 

7,178 

32 

1,038 

5 

20,504 

Cochin 

2,731 

10,132 

2,183 

125 

1,400 


13,8*10 

Cannanore 

1,984 

5,864 

m 

1,616 

902 

42 

9,259 

Calicut 

8,402 

29,991 

15,818 

182 

631 

1,310 

47,962 

Palghaut 

0,751 

27,128 

3,561 

32 

31 


30, ( 52 


Enumeration 


For tho same reason as in South Canara, viz., on acount of the rainy season 
setting in in June, the preliminary enumeration was commenced 
on the 15th May 1871. In Palglmut the final enumeration 
was not completed till the 17th November 1871, the car festival which was held 
there on the 14th and 15th proving an interruption. 

The number of the people, according to the final Wmlation, Amounted to 
** P 0pn i*ti 0n 4 h0UBel , 2,26 1 ,250, and the houses to 435,462 ; of these last ; 57,234, or 
13 per cent., were uninhabited, so that the average number of 
inmates came to 5*8. Almost all the houses in Malabar are thatched, as tho 

appended abstract shows : — 

* 

Terraced 

Tiled 

, Tlndched 


No 

Proportioi 

7 


11,729 

*) 

42*3,726 

98 

Total ...435,462 

100 


87 
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Average number of 
persons to house. 

« e 


The distribution of the people in the houses of the 
various taluqs is worked out in the table which is given 
below : — 




Average Number of Persons 

TO EACH OF THE 





Inhabited Houses. 



Taluqs 





t 


* 

« 


V 

C3 

5* 

-d 

o 

a 

■a 

3 

0 

1 

1 







P 

H 


Calicut 


5*0 

9-2 

57 


5*7 


Palghaut ... 


10 

tvo 

57 


5*7 


Cochin 



8*0 

5*5 

• . • 

57 


Cherikal ... 

* 


7-G 

6*0 

• • • 

6*2 


Kottiam ... 

« * • 


5*3 

G*l 

s « ♦ 

6*0 


Ernfid 



7*4 

5*5 


5*5 


Valluvan&d 



11*2 

6*0 


6*0 


Ponani 



8*2 

5 6 


5*6 


WyM ... 

A . - . - 


6*2 

7*0 


7*0 


Kurawbraxi&d 1 

* 



9 3 

5*4 


5*4 


1 

Total ... 

30 

7*0 

57 


'' 5*8 



In the population of the district, the inhabitants of the Laccadive Islands 
* Population of Dacca. an d °f tho Sultan AH Rajah’s Karar lands in Cannanore are 
dive islands, &o, included, amounting, respectively, to 9,243 and 22,504 per- 

sons. Part of the Karar lands in the cantonment of Cannanore have now been 
included in the Cannanore Municipality. 

Since the Census of 1866-67, the number of tho people has increased by 
increase m popuia- 404,872, or 21*8 per cent., and this is most noticeable in the 
Wynad taluq, where the population, owing in part to the 
influx of coolies consequent on the opening of fresh coffee estates, and in part 
to their more correct tabulation, has more than doubled. The succeeding table 
shows tho increase of population in each taluq. 


Taluqs. 

Population as per 
Quinquennial 
Return of 
1866-67. 

Population ac- 
cording to the 
Census of 
1871. 

Increase. 

Percentage of 
Increase. 

Calicut ~. . . 

160,400 

189,768 

29,368 

18*3 

Palghant... 

279,303 

325,855 

46,552 

167 

Cochin 

14,991 

19,826 

4,835 

823 

('hcrikal ... ... ... * ... 

221,319 

257,377 

36,058 

16*3 

Kottiam ... 

122,789 

143,561 

20,772 

16-0^ 

Ern&d ... ... ^ ... 

240,375 

287,936 

47,261 

196 

Valluvan&d 1 

215,267 

292,482 

47,215 

19-3 

Ponani 

811,482 

374,756 

63,274 

20-3 

Wyndd ... 

50,603 

125,938 

69,335 

122-5 

Kurambranad 

/* 

203,549 

243,751 

40,202 

197 

• 

/ 

<- Total ... 

i 

1.856,378 

2,261,250 

404,872 

i_i 

21-6 


Particular* of popula- 
tion. 


The table which follows embodies particulars ip each 
taluq as regards houses, sex, and nationality. 
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Taluqs. 


HOUSES. 


Calicut . . 
Palghalit 
Cochin . . 
Chorikal 
Kottiam 
Emfed . . 

Valluvmifid 
pqnani . . 
Wyn>d • 
Kurambr&n&d 


Total . 


POPULATION. 





Children. 

Ami 




n 







o 


T3 

i 


hi 

0> 

M3 

3 S> 

u 

(U 

M3 . 

IS> 



I 

Total 

Boys 
of A 

•5 0 

O 

Males 

32,931 

4,664 

37,695 

36,654 

29,362 

57,636 

56,885] 

8,732 

65,617 

60,938 

61,177 

98,287 

3,346 

458 

3,804 

3,182 

2,768 

6,915 

41,499 

8,981 

60,480 

48,774 

39,122 

78,622 

23,583 

4,853 

28,436 

27,721 

22,039 

42,875 

52,679 

, 6,560 

69,139 

69,402 

47,636 

86,063 

48,536 

i 3,922 
7,160 

52,468 

67,877 

47,065 

86,919 

66,662 

73,822 

76,030 

61,748 

1 10,276 

7,137 

4,748 

7,156 

U,886 

18,361 

14,125 

67,867 

45,070 

52,226 

49,143 

40,767 

72,117 

378,228 

67,234 

i 

435,462 436,982 

355,789 

697,907 


66.2161 
lio.i.j.r 
0.U4 1 1 
90,859 
50 , 920 ] 
94,836' 
100,621 1 
127,702; 
35,685; 
81, 4154 


A!.. 


• 

• 

1 

1* 





5! 

*1 



a 


ll 

i 

K 

i 

a 

a 

,s 

i\. 

4> 

&4 

Hindu 

o 

t 

J i 

3-t 
3 J: 


94,1 DO 1 
159,225! 
10,127) 
127,390 
70,596, 
145,4661 
144,796' 
lifi.aOGj 
76,228' 
121,560' 


95,578 
166,6:10' 
9,699) 
129,981 1 
72,965' 
142,471) 
1 17,686, 


143,429 

293,356 

5,293) 

197,335| 

108,00 

146,468] 

216,182 


189,450i 226,830 
19,710 115,721 
122,191, 184,993 


I I • I 

770,572 1,134,889 l,l2G,3(fl 1,667,914 

L I I ' 


41,005 

29,763: 

2,412 

63,963 

34,113: 

111,016 

75,915! 

134,056 

8,057 

68,2791 


2,334' 
2,733 
12 , 121 ] 
0,015 1 
1,134 
452 
65 
13,870' 
2,149 
179 

I 


ll! 


189,768 
325,855 
19,826 
257,377 
113,561 
287,930 
292,482 
37 1,756 
125,938] 
243,751 


581,609 41,012 31 61 2,261,250 


The number of females is ccnsused pretty accurately, though even here they 
do not attain their full proportions. There are 1, IS 1,889 
males, against 1,126,361 females, or 99 of the latter to 100 
males. This disparity is caused, however, by thd paucity of women in the 
Wynadtaluq, where they number but 19,710, against 76,228 
men. Were this taluq excluded from tho reckoning, tho 
balance would be on the side of tho females, viz., 101’7 to 100 males. 


Sexes. 


Proportion of sexes. 


Of tho males, 430,982 were boys under 12, and 097,907 
Children and adults, were adult, s. The girls under 10 numbered 350,789, and tho 

adult women 770,572. 

(5f the gross population, 72'4 per cent, were Hindus and 257 per cent. 

Mahomedans. Only 1'9 per cent, were Christians, 31 persons 
Religions. aro ro turned as Jains, and 54 as Others. 


Hindus. 

Your. Population. 
1851-62 ... 1,112,212. 
1866-67 ... 1,166,174. 
1861.62 ... 1,244,050. 
1866-67 - 1.347,708. 
1871-72 ... 1,687,914. 


In a marginal note tho results of four previous censuses 
are recorded, by which it appears that in 20 years tho 
Hindus have increased by nearly 50 per cent. As they now 
stand their religious divisions are as follows : — 



No. 

Proportion. 

Sivaites 

1,013,416 

1)8*5 

• 

Yishnavaites ... 

24,213 

15 

Lingayets 

255 

•02 

Other Hindus ... 

30 

•002 


’ -The geographical position of this district accounts for the little diffusion of 
Stull number of the Vishnu roligion in it. Being open on tho west tC\t raffle 
w fth foreign countries, Malabar was tjio earliest part of India 
in which foreign religions were developed, but it was .Aiut out from tho rest of 
the Peninsula by dense forests and impassable mountains, so that the teachers of 
the Vishnu worship had practically no access to it. 
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The Mahomedan population has increased in 15 years to the extent of 40*4 
per cent., or from 414,126-to 581,609 in all. Of these, 95 
per cent, aro Soonees. Only six are returned as Wahabis 
and 119 as Others. The remainder are Shias. 


Hahomed^ns. 
1856-57 ... 4 1 4,1 26 
lWIl.fl2 ... 437,492 
1866-67 ... 478,245 
18/1-72 ... 581,609 


A gradual increase, census by census, takes place in the number of Christians 
as is marginally noted. Since 1856-57 they *are more 
23 *Gn numerous by 76 per cent. The Roman Catholics, as is ever 
1866*67 !" 3 M »5 tho case, command most converts, and are in the ratio of 
1871-72 ... 41,642 about 7 to 1 Protestant. 


Europeans 
Eurasians 
Native Chri 
Others 


» 

Roman Catho-. 
lies. 

i 

Protestants. 

Total. 

(0 


93!) 

1,640 

• 

2,579* 


4,572 

837 

5,409 

iahs .... 1 ... 

30,056 

2,224 

32,280 

« » 

• • • % • • ■ • • • 

1,016 

328 

1,374 

Total ... 





3G,G13 

5,029 

41,642 


Among the Native Christians are 13,763 Roman Catholics and 527 Pro- 
testants, who arc wrongly classed as “Mahomedan Christians.” 
They should be called Nazaranies, and aro tho descendants of 
converts to Christianity when tho creed was in its infancy. 
Their origin and history are briefly extracted from “ Pharoah’s Gazetteer of 
Southern India.” 


Native Christians. 
Nazarones. 


Nazaranit‘«. 


1 This interesting sect, of Christians is found in small numbers only in tho southern extremity of 
Malabar ; the larger body of them reside in the torritorries of the Cochin and 
Trnvancorc Rajahs. Their origin and history have been matters &f much 
doubt. They aro often termed Nestorians, though it seems that they themselves disallow the correct- 
ness of the title. They ascribed their origin to the preaching of St. Thomas, and until the arrival of 
tho Portuguese, they were an united church, holding a simple faith and viewing with abhorrence many 
f of tho doctrines and practices of the Church of Rome. It has been stated that, as early as the ninth 
century, they wero in high favor with the Rajah of Travancore. Eventually thoy became llidopendont 
and eloctod a sovereign of their own ; and though subsequently they had to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Cochin Rajah, they still preserved many of their most substantial privileges. From the Portu- 
guese tljty suffered tho most hitter persecution with tho object of attaching them to the Roman 
Church. Though the fall of that people delivered thorn from this heavy oppression, they were left with 
a divided church, and thoso who still styled thomsolves Syrian Christians, had become inhued with 
doctrines received from their persecutors. At the present day the Syrian and Roman Catholic services 
are performed at times, in the same church, and it is even said that the congregation listq^with 
apparent indifference to either. The Syrian division of the church now receives a Superior from t 
Patriarch of Antioch, though previously to the Portuguese persecution they were governed by a succes- 
sion of Bishops, who received both their ordination and mission from tho Nestorian Patriarch of 
Mosul.” * 


/ 

Buddhists or JaitiB. 


Propn^iona of r ®h' 

giouiaU. 


Of the 31 Jains, 3 aro to be found in Palgh^ut, 17 in 
Chdrikal, and 11 in Wynad. • 

* V 

Tho proportions of each sect of religionists in each taluq 
aro noted in the following table. 
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Tduqi- 


HINDUS. 


MAHOMEDANS. 


1 

> 

co 


Calicut . . 
Fakhaut 
Cochin. .. 
Cherikal 
Kottiam 
Emfcd .. 
Valluvantd 
ponani . . 
Wynhd 

Kurumbranhd . 

* Total . 


094 

07*5 

4304' 

98 2 

996 

99'8 

99*3 

996 

94 2 

99-9 


1*6 98*6 


■00 


•02 


Other Hindus. j 

i 

a 

JL 


Wahabis. j 


1000 


•• 1 

001 

98-2 

17 


*3 

92-6 

75 

. . 

*006 

99-9 

•06 



99’9 

•09 

02 


86-05 

14*9 



97 000< f 

i 29 



99-9 

•00‘. 

. . 


90 -4 

2‘9 



1000 


J 

•00! 

21 95-8 

4‘2 

j 001 


CHRISTIANS. 


Euhofranb 
AND 
EvHAMANIs. 


2 


Natives. 


OTHIRa, 


a 

,6 

a 


. . 60 1 33*9 

06 • 62*4 47 '6 
. '80 4 19*6 
•04 8*3 417 

. 1 94 2 6'8 
003 83*6 16 4 
•01 40 0 60 0 

•004 68‘.) 41*6 
•7 I 69 9 40 1 
.. I 6 4 94 6 


96 9 
971 
83*6 


.. ! 77-08 
471 .. 

2 91 . . 

IG’fi: .. 
24 04175-9 1 1 1 
100 0 | 1 . 
6 * 0 ' . . 

6 6)1 . . 
3-»l .. 

64*3 .. 


22 9 


96 0 
94 4 
96*7 
357 


02 69 0 31 009 63- 1 J G-9,70 1 


88 9 


1000 


oood 

*007 

*009 


23 9 *001 0021 


From tlie Collector’s list wo find that the Hindus are classed under t)0 caste 

headings. The census tabulation, hotfever, has resolved 

Caate. ® , . 

Htndui. them into the usual major divisions. 


Castes. 


Brahmans (Priests) ... 
.Kshatriyas (Warriors) 
Chetties (Traders) ... 
Vell&lar (Cultivators) 
Idaiyars (Shepherds) 
Karam^lan (Artisans) 
Kanakkan (Writers) 
Kaikalar (Weavers) .. 
Vannian (Laborers) ... I 
Knsavan (Potters) ... 
Sdt&ni (Mixed Castes) 
Sembadavan (Fishermen) 
SM (Toddy-drawers) 
Ambattan (Barbers) 
Vann4n (Washermen) 
Others .4. 

Pariahs 


» 


Total 


--- - -J 

_ .. - 


Males. 

Females. 

1 

Total. 

22,188 

20,509 

» 1 

42.G97 

821 

207 

588 

14,287 

13,667 

27,904 

160,168 

167,043 

327,211 1 

1,935 

1,105 

3,040 

41,852 

42,530 

84,091 

350 

311 

GO 7 

20,308 

19,937 

40,210 

28,702 

28,669 

57,371 

5,097 

5,558 

11,255 

5,674 

5,597 

11,271 

11,316 

11,119 

22,465 

266,457 

268,115 

534,602 

1 6,487 

6,669 

13,1 56 

. 1 17,738 

18,004 

85,802 

73,275 

69,671 

142,946 

1 153,718 

14-6,894 

300,612 

. 830,154 

825,764 

1,655,918 




— — — 


l'Vnmlrn to 
100 Mill™. 



Sexes. 


From the following nolo it will bo noon that in five .f th. 
canton the female population exceeded that of the men. 


- - — i 

0 

Females. | 

• j 

* Proportion. 1 


Males. 

s' ... ' 



% 

* * _ j 

160,168 

41,552 

266,457 

6,487 

17,738 

107,043 

42,539 

268,145 

6,069 

18,064 

♦ 

104 3 

102*4 

1000 

102-8 

m*s 

• 

VeliAlars ... - ^ 

Kaiutnilan ... ••• # ... 1 

Sh4n6rs ... • •• 

Barb©™ •** 

Washermen 


SUeir* . b ew 
Ughr* proportion. 


t : 

[ie VelMara, mi toward. the eouth by the Vanaana. 
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Next in number are the VelUlars and the Pariahs. These three classes 
absorb 70 per cent, of the population. 

. The .Bradmans of Malabar are either Nambuns or Puttars. The first-named 
' ar0 peculiar to the district, and are a tall, fair, and handsome 

N^burii race, who hold themselves aloof from the Tamil Brahmans 

(called Putt ate) who have settled in the west. They account for their posses- 
'sion of the land by a legend, that when Parasu Riima destroyed all the Kshatriya 
caste, ho divided the whole of their dominions among the Brahmans, who, 
in spito of tlioir good fortune, wore still dissatisfied. To free himself from 
their importunate demands for more, Parasu Rama caused the sea to recede from 
the strip of land called Kerala and retired thither. The Brahmans followed him 
and extorted from the wearied deity the whole of the land he had reclaimed. 
Another legend tells that Brahmans being needed, Parasu Rama created thorn 
out of a fishing caste, but anybody acquainted with the fishing castes of Malabar , 
will scarcely credit this account of their origin. 

Tho Namburi Brainpans may marry as many as seven wives ; but should a 
bridegroom wed a £irl 'after tho age of puberty ho exacts a considerable dowry. 
Tho younger cadets of tho family do not marry as a rule, but cohabit with Nair 
women, and tho Nair females esteem tho honor of such 
cottars. alliances highly. Tho Puttar Brahmans are foreigners, who 

have settled in Malabar, and far outnumber the Namburis, being as 11,072 

'The cultivating castes, elsewhere entered as Yellalars, are here called Nairs, 
They held their land in former days on military tenure from 
Naira ' the Brahmans. Theso Nairs constitute— 

“The principal body of the Hindus in Malabar, and possess and cultivate the larger portion of 
the land ” “ In their personal habits the Nairs are clean.” “ Tho women wear their hair in a singular 
fashion drawn* up in a large knot on one sido, or on tho top of tho head." Tho women clothe them- 
JeWes in a single cloth, often of a slight texture, reaching from tho waist to tho calf of the leg. 
Abroad they wear ovor tho shoulders, or cover their bosom with another similar cloth, but in the 
‘ (io ’ uao tUoy generally put this asido. They deem it no sliamo to expose to the gaze of men the whole 

of their person as low as the navel. 0) 

The Nair women of Southern Malabar do not reside with their husbands, 
and until very rocently held those peculiar doctrines of “ free 
Nair women. love,” or of entertaining their lovers only so long as both were 

mutually satisfied, which seem to possess such fascinations for some classes of 
our American cousins. It is said, however, that the practice is now dying out. 
Inheritance among theso people descends in tho female lino, as from their peculiar 
domestic relations no man is ablo to say who his father is. 

The Shanars number 534,002, and are chiefly formed of the three classes 
• , , marginally noted, and who are peculiar to Malabar. The 

Tiers are not oven allowed the rank of Sudras, nor^aw 
no’aif they approach within 16 feet of their superiors in caste. 
Many Tiers are in the public service, or trade, or cultivate the 
land. Most of tho servants employed by the Europeans are drawn from this class. 
Q^Pariahs there are 300,612, of whom 99,009 are called Chermarsr. T&ese 
are held in still lower estimation than the Tiers. Should a 
Cher t mar be walking along a public path, ha must run into 
the jungle on the approach of one of the superior casteg, Btir 


ShauiirB, 

Syuvan 

Kaninan 

Tier. H7, 


Pariahs. 

Cherman. 


(l) Pharoah’ii Gaieiteer of Southern India. 
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oan he come within 32 feet of the Nair, or 64 foot of the Brahman. Incredible 
as it may seem, some of the hill tribes aro still more disdainfully treated, and 
a Brahman puts a hundred paces between a creature so low in tlje social 
scale and his nobility ; and when necessity arisos for barter or trade, the poor 
wretch must lay down his goods, retiro to tho prescribed distance, and leave 
the payment to be adjusted by his superior. Slavery has not yet died out in 
Malabar, and these people were formerly bought and sold with tho land. 

“ Others” form 8 - 6 per cent, of the people, or 142,0 Kt in 

0ti!,r * all. Of those there arc of — 


. BtltgtOM 
each oaate- 


Kurumars 

Piravays 

Malayalies or hill pooplo ... 

► 

„ The next table 

se6tB of 

in each caste. 


31,741 

33,00!) 

25,707 

shows tho number of each religious sect 


’ 

Castes. 

, 

• 

Sivaites. 

3 

k 

* 

>> 

So 

g 

a 

j Other Hindus. 

J 

I 

Brahmans 

37.700 

4,887 



1 

Kehatriyas 

312 

270 




Chettios 

24,120 

2,177 

l 


1,000 

Vallilars 

323,-502 

3,395 

7 

3 

214 

tdaiyars 

2,078 

060 



2 

Kammilans 

83,474 

412| 



205 

Kanakkan 

539 

17 



111 

Kaikalar 

39,551 

595| 


• 

90 

Vannian 

• 54,521 

2,240; 

72 


532 

Kusavan 

11,103 

02| 


• 


Sitani 

9,277 

005 1 

ioo 

l 

1,108 

Sembadavau 

15,0(10 

113 



0,741 

! Shdnin 

532.UO 

2,076 .. 


350 

lUmbattan 

12,003 

100 



93 

I Vannin . . 

35,028 

122 

2 


50 

| Others 

130,07 1| 

2,129 

8 

1 15 

3,820 

Pariahs 

293,010 

3,970 

5 

L 11 

3,007 

} Total . . 

1,013,110 24,213 

25 5 

■ 30 

1 

17,900 


J | rhUCRNTAtlrts ON* TUB 1’llfit KMIMI (\tl.l «NH, | 


rs 

9 

i 

3 

• 

Total* 

£ 

*3 

Z 

i 

'3 

> 

* 

g 

A 

k 

00 

>• 

& 

9 

A 

3 

n 

a 

E 

u 

ty 

A 

5 

a 

1 . 

1 

a 1 

l 1 

A £ | 

1 

10 

42,097 

88 r h 

11 5 



•002 

02 j 


588 

53 00 

17 0 




1 


27,901 

80 5 

7 8 

001 


5 7 

• | 


327,21 1 

98 9 

1 04 

•002 

0009 

07 



3,040 

08 4 

31 0 



07 



81,091 

99 4 

4 



‘2 



007 

80 8 

2 5 



10 0 


1 

40,240 

98 3 

1 5 



•2 

•01 


57,371 

95 0 

3 9 

1 


•9 



1 1 ,255 

99 1 

•o 






11,271 

82 3 

5 9 

14 

009 

, io i 



22,105 

09 5 

‘5 



30 007 



531,002 

99 5 1 

‘4 



07 



13,150 

98 5 

8 



•7 

1 

• 


35,802 

99 5 

•3 

000 


1 

I 


142,910 

95 8 

15 

000 

01 

2 7 

i 

• • 1 


300,012 

97*7 

1-3 

•002 

•004 

1 0003 

J 

14 

jl, 055, 918 

97 1 

1 5 

•02 

002 

I 

1 09 

■00()8| 


The Mahomedans are classed in the following divisions : — % 


’ ' 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Proportion 



2*9 

91 8 
•06 ’ 

. *9 # 

•2 

7 

| * -oi 

1 8 5 

i 

— * 

Labbays 

Mapilaha 

Arab* 

Sheik* 

fiyttdS i 



Mogbal* 

Other Mahomedans 

# Total ... 

■ ... .a — — — — 

8,706 

274,620 

96 

2,710 

698 

2,071 

42 

10,583 

8,779 

272,592 

107 

2,586 - 
779 
1,847 

61 

9,955 

17,485 
546.9 1 2 
200 
5,290 
1,477 
3,918 1 
76 

20,538 

291), 223 

296,676 

595.K99 

1 00 ! 

L - i 


It will be seen that, with the exception of about 50,000, the whole of t\y 
„ 9 Mussulman population is composed of iffapilahs. Their origin 

, ^as beep referred to iu the chapter relating to caste (page 172).^ ^ 
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« Tho native tradition ia that 13 Arabs landed in the Malayalam year 19 (corresponding to A.D. 
843-1) at Chalighaut, on the southom bank of tho mouth of the Boypore river. To the present day 
in a formal deed, especially by a Hindu to a Mapilah, it is usual to designate him (whatever may be 
his real place of residence) as such an one of Chalighaut. Tiruvangady, Ac. Tiruvangady is a 
Mapilah town, ten miles distant ; somotimes Parprangady a Mapilah town still nearer, is mentioned. 
They are said to have come to Malabar at the instigation of Cher^m Perumal, a Hindu Rajah of 
Malabar, who had gone to Arabia and becamo a Mussulman ; they were received with great favor by 
'the Zamorin or chief Brahman, who assigned them tho above place for their abode, and gave up to 
them tho families of the former residents, not excepting even Brahmans. Others . relate that on 
their ropresentitg to tho Zamorin their want of wives, thoy were directed to seize on tho first women 
tltey met, and thus supplied themselves. Immemorial custom still assigns to tho Mapilahs a certain 
share in the ceremonies at tho installation of the Zamorin. 0) 


But as lias been already stated, the greater part of tho Mapilahs in tlfe 
presont day are simply converts from tho lower classes, of Hindus, tli^ original 
Arab blood having, either died out, or by a long course of intermixture, lost its 
purity. In character they are an energetic, onterprising, and independent 
race. 96 per cent, of the Mapilah population are of tho Soonee sect. 

•> i 

» • Of the total male population of Malabar 653,834, or 57 6 

Occupation. p er con t., are employed in the manner shown below : — 


Major Headings. 


Professional 


Domestic ... 
Commercial « 


Minor Heading*. 


S Government service 
Military 

Learned professions 
Minor do. 


Personal aervice 


{ 


Traders .. 
Conveyers 


Agricultural 


Industrial ... 


Cultivators 


i 


Dress ... 

Food 

Metals ... 
Construction ... 
Hooks ... 
Household goods 
Combustibles ... 


Indefinitive 

ductivo. 


and non-pro- 


s 


Laborers 
Property 
Unproductive ... 
Others 


Numbor 
of Persons 
einployod. 

• 

Total. 

Percentage , 
to the Male 
Population. ! 

* I 

3,169 


0 8 

3,577 


03 

2,763 


0'2 

11,661 

21,170 

1*0 

21,591 

21,591 

1*9 

37,195 


3*8 

3,37 1^ 

40,566 

03 

179,f>19 

179,519 

15-9 

12,071 

H 

29,672 


2-6 

9,070 


08 

16,403 


1*5 

307 


0*03 

3,217 


0*3 

4,854 

75,594 

0*4 

811,242 

274 

1,491 


01 

2,360 


0-2, 

301 

315,394 

003 

> 

Total ... 

653,834 

57 6 

^ 


In Mftlabar ^ tho proportions of the cultivators and laborers are reversed 
cultivator* and Labor- from what generally obtains in other districts. Ordinarily 
“*• speaking, a man owns or tills land on his own account* but 

in Mapfbar the Nairs mostly hold the land, and employ slaves to do the drudgery 
^ of the farm work. Slavery no longer exists in the eye of the law ; but practically 
' the inferior tribes of Malabar are in bondage to their masters. 4 


(1) Pfcarofth’s GsseUecr of Southern India. 
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Government service employs 3,109 people, 1,919 of whom aro Naira (the 
VelltUars of Malabar). Mahomedans and Slmnars aro the next 
most numerous classes, and then the Brahmans. Of the 3,577 
military and Police 1,155 aro Naira, and nearly a thousand 
are English, who with 740 Mahomedans leave but few for the 
other castes to recruit. 


Government service. 


Military. 


, „ # . Learned professions occupy these five 

Learned I I'ofessions. 1 1 J 

classes in greatest 

numbers — 


Sbinirs 

907 

Van talus (Washermen) 



Mahomedans 

:).•(> 

^ Yellilars 

. . . ... 332 

Brahmuus 

• 

% 

154 

leaving only 452 places for other classes to fill. 


Of tho 11,601 persons under the headi 

ng of minor pm- 

Minor Professions. , 

tessions there aro ot — 

• 

Brahmans • 

... ‘2,703 

tthan&rs 

... 2,201 

Velhtlars 

... 2,003 

• 

Mahomedans 

• 

... 1,175 

• 

Personal service is chiefly supplied from the castcsof Veil: 

iilars, Washermen, 

Barbers, Mahomedans, Others, Pariah 

is, Slmnars, and 

Personal son ioo. T , 

Brahmans, thus — 


Veil alar* 

... 1,10) 

Washermen ... \ • 

... J :5,s23 

Barbers ... ^ 

. . 2,302 

Mahomedans 

.. 2,101 

Others 

, 2,002 

Pariahs 

1 ,S P2 

Nhandrs 

... 1,300 

Brahmans 

. 1,312 


There would appear to bo a great many poor Brahmans in Malabar. Out of 
8,950 of their number who are occupied, nearly one-sixth arc returned as per- 
sonal servants ; in fact, afterthc washers and barbers, who arc emphatically servants 
of the public, Brahmans contribute most servants in proportion to their numbers. 
It may be remarked that they have gone in largely lor trade in Malabar. 
Of their total number, 2,703 arc in minor professions, 1,814 cultivate, 1,394 
irade, and 1,342 aro servants. 


Trade in Malabar has to a great extent fallen into the hands of the Maho- 
modans. Out of 37,195 traders, 27,121 are of that class, and 
CoWyeri. nearly all of them are Mapilahs. Conveyers, who <iro also 

under tlie major head of commerce, are mostly Mahomedans, to the number of 
979 and next come the Slmnars, with 744 so engaged. • . 


Cultivation employs 15 9 per cent, of the people, or 179,519 in all. ^ Vella- 
lars, Mahomedans, and Similars are the chit! cultivators, as 
will be seen — 


Cultivators* 
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VeMlars (Naira) 

Mahomedans 

SJh&n^rs 


64,274 

49,906 

35,549 

149,729 


jnduatriai. Dress occupies about 12,000 people, 7,405 of whom are 

Dres*. Weavers. The food providers are mostly Shanars, to the 

Food< number of 21,095, who, with 3,427 Mahomedans and 2,954 

Fishermen, nearly exhaust the column. Out of the 9,070 folks who make a living 
*Motaifl. by metals, 7,473 are artisans. These also furnish more than 

couBtruotiqn. half the total of constructors, or 8,967, and with 4,740 

Shanars, account for a largo share of the people employed under this heading. 
Household goods. Household goods, as usual, are qhiefly pots supplied 
Combustibles. Potters. Combustibles occupy 4,854 persons, of whom the 

Hindus classed as “ others” number 3,416 and Mahomedans 987. These people 
are employed chiefly in felling timber. 

As before noticed; laborers comprise 27'4 per cent, of the whole male popu- 
lation. 311,242 in all are laborers, and of these Pariahs, 
Mahomedans* Shanars, Others, and Vellalars, show in the 
following numbers : — 


Pariahs 
Shdn&rs 
Mahomedans 
Others 
Vellalars ... 


92,245 

81,030 

70,426 

25,962 

14,386 

284,019 


So large a proportion of laborers in other parts of India would indicate a 
poverty-stricken people, but this is not true of Malabar, kven the servile races 
, have little houses with plots of ground in which they grow fruits and vegetables, 
so that tho poor are perhaps better fed here than in many other places where 
wages are higher. Toddy is so cheap that every one can drink it, and to do them 
justice, tho lower castes do not neglect the opportunities which nature provides 
them of heavy drinking. 

ft may be remarked that the Chctty casto do not appear so flourishing in 
Malabar as elsewhere, nor do they keep to their caste as 
regards employment. There lire only 8,507 Chettios in all 
employed, and of those 3,237 are cultivators and 2,304 are laborers — a very 
unusual circumstance this last. 1,284 Chetties only trade. 

* 4 The chief of the 1,491 holders of property are the Vel- 

lopul> ’ lalars or Nairs, Brahmans, Mahoinodans, and Shanars — ^ ^ 

• Velldlars 377 

Brahmans ... ... ... 312 

Mahomedans 302 

i Sh&nars • 239 t 

Total ...1,230 

The unproductive *list contains 2,360 souls, not a great many, or only *2 
« per cent, of the population. The religious mendicant element 

Unproductive. s t r0 ng in Malabar, for 811 Satanis and 481 Brahmans figure 
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under this heading. Tho remainder of the unproductive arc drawn from all 
classes, save the writer caste, who, if they have no property holders among them, 
have also no beggars either. 

The number of “ Others ” who have not been accommodated under ono 
or other of the labor headings is very insignificant, or only 
301 in all. 

The inhabitants of Malabar show a very fair percentage in the matter of 
education 119,071 of tho gross population, or 5*3 per cent., 
can read and write, of whom 9,157 are females. The few 
Jains in this district are scarcely enough to found a percentage on, but 
we have had occasion before to notice what attention they pay to education. 
Mahomedans in Malabar it will be seon are very ignorant. The Mapilahs liavo 
yet shown very little desire for education. 


Others. 


Instruction. 


— 

(truss Popula- 
tion. 

Instructed 

Population, 

Propoition 

t 



* 

i 

Hindus 

1,037,914 

96,020' 

• 5*9 

Mahomedans ... 

561,0(11) 

l-VV.hf 

2*7 

Europeans and Eurasians 

9,302* 

3,848. 

411 

Native (Jhristinus 

32,280 

31 

2,880 

8 9 

Buddhists 

20 

64 r> 

Others 

54 

10 

18-5 

Total ... | 

2,201,250 

119,071 

» 

5 3 


Territorial changes. 


MADRAS. 

The census particulars of this district, which is under Municipal government, 
General results will bo have been detailed in a separate report. 0) The following 
remarks will, therefore, lie, confined to the general results 

As already mentioned in Chapter VI in the year 1859-00 the two districts 
of Madras Town and Chingleput were amalgamated into a 
single district, the collection of sea Customs Revenue being 
separately providod for. In tho year 1870, the Chingleput district was re- 
divided as before, leaving tho revenue administration of the Madras Town district 
in the hands of the Sea Customs Collector. 

Tho Madras district covers an area of nearly 27 square miles, and is composed 
of 23 villages, all of which are incorporated in the Town and 
Extent nnd divisions, 0 f Madras. According to tho census of 1871, 

Houaoa and population. ^ ] 10Use8 a nd the population of the district respectively 

numbered 51,741 and 397,552. Tho bulk of the former (35,401), are tiled 
buildtfigs, of tho remainder 5,585 are terraced, and 10,752 thatched. Tho 
general average number of inmates to a house was 7*6 ; but in respect td terraced 
and tiled buildings, it was 9*7 and 8*2 respectively, while for thatched houses 
it never exceeded 4*3. 

Of thp gross population, tho males are returned as 194,070, and the females 
as 202,876, or in the proportion of 104*2 of the latter to 100 
* of tho former. The children numbered ^03,889, and the adults 

293,663. Of the former, 50,678 were boys under 12 and 47,211 girls under 10, 
and of the latter 137,998 were males and 155,005 females. 


0) 


‘ Ccnaug Q i the Town of Madras, 1871, ’’ Mr. H. Morgan, Superintendent, Government Fr< 
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The Hindus (inclusive of Native Christians) numbered 330,052, of whom 
of different rcii- 101,618 were males and 168,434 females, being in the pro- 
s’ 0 "- * * portion of 104 - 2 females to 100 males. Among the Mahome- 

dans the proportion was 107’4 to 100 males. Of Eurasians it was 106'7 to 100 
males. In the case of Europeans the proportion of females 
to 100 males was only 59*2. This is of course due to the 
fact that a large number of persons in the army, the civil service, and in inde- 
peudent occupations aro unmarried. The proportions of the female population 
indicate that the enumeration was correctly done. 


Hindus. 


M uhomoduns. 


Christians. 


The 

Hindus arc classod 

under the following main 

religious 

divisions : — 

No. of Persons. 0 

Viahnavaitos 

... 

132,623 

Sivuites 

... ... ... 

172,669 

Lin gay eta 



3,319 


. ' Of tho Mahomcdans, 43,948, or 86 per cent., were Soonees, 

4,222 Shias,,and 2,794 Wahabis. 


The Christians are divided as follows 'according to their 
religious sects : — 


Europeans 
Eurasians 
INativo Christians 



, 

Homan Catholics. 

Protestants. 

Total. 


812 

2,801 

3,613 


6,136 

6,877 

12,013 

... 

18,090 

3,351 

21,441 

ll ... 

24,038 

13,029 

J 

37,064 


From tho subjoined table in which the population is arranged according 
(Vto. to caste, it will bo seen that in all, save those noted in the 

margin, tho fcmalo population is returned in excess of the 
males. 


Brahmans. 

KnhutriyuM, 

\Wu\erH. 

limbers. 


Castes. 


Males, 

PemaleB. 

Total. 

Proportion 
of Females to 
100 Malos. 

Percentage 
to the 
Hindu Po- 
pulation. 

** 

Bratftnans (Priests) ... 
Kshatriyas ( Warrior#). •• 
Chettios (Traders) 

Volldlars (Cultivators) ... * 

Idaiyars (Shepherds) 
Kammdlan (Aryans) ... 
Kauakkan* (Writers) ... 
Kaikalar (Weavers) 

Vanuian (Potters) 

Kusavan (Laborers) 

Sdtunjr (Mixed Castes) , 
Seinbadavon (Fishermen) 
Shdndn (Toddy drawers) 

, Umbattan (Barbers) ...» 
Vamidn (Washermen) .. % 
Others 

Pariah 

« 


6,277 

2,368 

16,503 

44,752 

5,585 

7,559 

1,359 

4,268 

22,465 

612 

1,809 

3,727 

3,455 

1,826 

1,493 

4,157 

83,403 

5,506 

2,309 

17,438 

46,350 

5,973 

7,810 

1,430 

4,212 

23,210 

637 

1,827 

3,797 

3,457 

1,780 

1,582 

5,424 

85,742 

11,788 
4,677 
33,941 
91,102 
11,558 
15,369 
2,789 
8,480 
45,675 
1,249 
3,636 
7,524 
0,912 
3,606 
3,025 
9,581 i 
69,145 

877 

97 5 
1057 

103 6 
106-9 

103 3 

105 2 
987 

103 3 

104 ’08 
1009 
101*9 , 
10006 
97-5 

102 6 
* 130-5 
107*002 

3-6 

1*4 

10 3 
27*6 
3*5 

2 6 

13 8 
*4 

.11 

2*3 

2*1 

• ‘3 

2*9 

20*9 

i 

1 

Total ... 

161,618 

, 168,434 

I 

330,052 

104*2 

100*0 
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Velldlars show the highest proportion, viz., 27'6 per cent, of the. Hindu 
population, and then the Pariahs who form 20 9 per cent. The 
proportion. Yannians come next, numbering 45,675, or 13; 8 ptjr cenfc, 

md thero are a very unusual proportion of Chotties, to the amount of 10 3 per 
oent. of the population. .The number of persons arranged according to religious 
sects under each caste are noted in tho next table. 


* 

Castes. 


Brahmans 

.. .. 

Kahatriyas 

.. 

Chtfties 


VtMAlars 

.. 

Idaiyars 

.. 

Kamm^lan 

. . , . 

Kanakkan 

. . 

Kaikaiar 

.. 

Vannian 

. . . . 

Kusavan 

.. 

Sitani . . 


Sembadavan . . 

.. 

Shinin 


Ambattau 

.. ... 

Vannin 


Others . . 


Pariahs 

Total . . 


(8 

3 

I 

> 

<u 

! 

Other Hindus. 

j 

1 

H 

Psaci 

3 

•a 

> 

<2 

tNTAOI 

( 

3 

1 

> 

ON TIU 

3oLI’MN 

« 

!_ 

PaECB 

a. 

I 

| 

OINO 

# 

G,0G0 

6,685 

5 


33 

11,783 

61*4 

48 3 

•04 


•3 

1/2 ‘20 

3,404 

24 


29 

4,677 

26 09 

72 8 

*6 


•6 

22,614 

11,039 

30 


268 

33,941 

66 6 

32-5 

•09 


' “J 

34,717 

53,438 

414 


2,633 

91,102 

38‘1 

68 7 

■4 


28 

717 

10,596 

6 


240 

11,568 

6 2 

917 

•04 


208 

14,331 

671 

21 


446 

15,369 

93 2 

37 

1 


29 

1,655 

1,219 

11 


4 

2,789 

*66 7 

437 

• 4 


•2 

3,636 

3,764 

1,024 


67 

8,480 

4’19 

,44 4 

120 


*7 

22,194 

22,695 

113 


673 

46,675 

48 6 

4V 

•2 


16 

685 

105 

469 

.. 

• * S 

1,249 

64 8 

84 

3G7 



1,331 

1,463 

839 


3 

3,630 

36-6 

4Q‘2 

23 07 

. . • 

•08 

3,793 

1,630 

48 


2,153 

# 7,624 

60-4 

20 3 

•6 


280 

6,098 

783 

10 


16 

6,912 

68*2 

1 1*3 

•2 


•2 

, 1/282 

2,317 



7 

3, GOO 

35 5 

643 



•2 

' 1,062 

1,338 

26 


. . 

3,025 

64 9 

44 2 

■8 



6,472 

2,636 

2G 


1,547 

1 9,581 

671 

2G-5 

•3 


16 1 

[ 45,303 

10,140 

259 


13,441 

i 69,115 

65’6 

. _ __ 

14 7 

4 


19 4 

172.GB9 

132,623 

j 3,319 


21,441 

l 330,0.*a> 

j 62 3 

40 2 

10 


j 06 


The following statement, snows uuu umi ui ... - re- 

lation of the district arc employed— a small proportion in 
Occupation. comparison with what obtains in tho rural districts. On tho 

other hand it must bo remembered that a larger proportion of tho population of 

_ . ^ • l l 


Major Headings. 


Professional 

Domestic 

Commercial 

Agricultural.,. 

X 

Industrial ... 


5 

... L 




Indefenito and non- 
productive* » 


Minor Headings. 

No. of 
Males 
employed. 

1 

Total. 

I 

Vrcontago 
to tho 
total Male 
Population. 

No, of 

Ft males 
employed. 


5,935 

4,7-15 

1,074 

7, 700 


3-0 

383 

Government service ... 
Military... 


24 

•5 

It) 

18 

Learned professions ... 

Minor do. 

10,544 

40 

230 

Personal scrvico 

12,104 

12,101 

C-2 

5,750 

Trnders 

Conveyers 

10,228 

8,393 

23,021 

7'B 

49 

3,351 

1,274 

Cultivators 

3,551 

0,248 

f>,50l 

3,580 

r r AO 

, 3,551 

1*8 

1 42 ' 

70 

• 

. 1,935 

Dress 


V*8 

2,307 

Food 


1-8* 1 

8 

Metals 


28 

42 

Construction 

1,353 

634 

109 


0 


Hooks ... ... 


*3 

152 

Household goods 

Combustibles 

25,027 

*08 

, * 

Laborers 

23.010 
1,749 
3,073 
^ 399 


121 

■9 

8,340 

002 

Property . 


1*5 

3,411' 

Unproductive 

1 

.o 

7 

Others 

2*, 831 



; • 

Totul ... 

| 112,678 

1 57-8 

1 

27,973 


90 
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Ooonpaiion of females. 


Malos .. 
Females 


n?,nrs 

. 27,97* 


Total... J 10,651 

(Xyrernmtmt Civil 

feorvico. 

1 1,031 

9 1,160 

8 1,132 


In tlie tabulation of the Census of the Madras town the occupations of 
the female population were also taken. 27,973 females are 
shown to be omployed in the proportions entered in the last 
column of the above table. 8,340 of them are returned as laborers, and 5,750 
as domostio servants. 

Thus the aggregate number of occupied males and 
females rises to 140,651. Of the former 6,318 are jn the civil 
service of Government, and in the military 4,761. Kavar6s,* 
Vellalars, and Mussulmans in nearly equal numbers find 
employment in the civil service. These three classes aggre- 
gated 3,323, or a little more than half the total number of 
civil servants employed. 

The moiety of those employed in the military service is made up of 1,765 
Mussulmans and 677 Europeans. Only 177 of tho Kshatriya 
caste (warriors) aro found in this service. Kavards and 
Vellalars together puijibcred 1,063. 

1,092 persons aro returned under this 
heading. The seven classes noted in the 
margin form tho bulk of those engaged in 
learned professions. 

«r 

8,02G, or 2 per cent. <of the gross population, aro shown to follow minor 
Minor profusions professions, of whom the following castes are tho principal. 


3,323 


Total 


Military. 


Loarnetl Professions. 


Brahmans 

108 

Europeans ... 

160 

Kavar<$ .. 

102 

Kurubiuns 

no 

Vell&lar 

1(50 


— 

Pariah 

Musiulmaus ... 

, jnr> 

■ 170 | 

Total ., 

,. 861 


Vellalars 

Kavarea 

Chotties 

Brahmans 

Eurasians 

Mussulmans 

Pariahs ... 




1,565 

981 

971 

862 

786 

670 

533 


Domostio. 

Pariahs ... ^,1 27" 
MuBRuIrrmng ... 2,295 
W«,*herineu ... 1,^99 
Kuvart’g ... 1,073 


Barber* 
Total , 


903 


14,380 


Traders. 


17,854, inclusive of females, are returned 
as personal servants, and are chiefly drawn 
from the classes noted in tho margin. 

18,579 of tho employed population, including women, are entered as 
traders. The following are the classes who in largest numbers 
pursuo this calling : — 


Chottics . . . 
Kavaro 
Vcllalar ... 
Mussulmans 
Vanman ... 


5,319 

2,493 

2,133 

2,291 

1,728 


Of tho 9,607 conveyers, more than half (5,081) are Pariahs. Of Chetties, 
there were so many as 1,106, of Mussulmans 811, and of VeU 
lalars and Vannians 559 each. 


Conveyers. 

r 


Of the number of cultivators returned, viz., 3,627, Vannians (1,627) formed 
tlioVulk. There were also 671 Vellalars, 634 Pariahs, and 

Cultivators. oo- it / 

28o Kavares. 


* Kavarfo, a Telugu agricultural tribe, aro taken urlder Vellalars in tho district tabulation. 
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Weavers and Mussulmans form each about a third of the total number 

n™«. employed in providing dress. 1,213 Pariahs are likowiso so 

engaged. ^ > . 

The food-providers are drawn from all classes. Pariahs show in largest 
P40d _ numbers, to the amount of rcoro than a fourth of tho 7,808 

persons so ongaged. 

3,588 % metal-workers and 5,584 constructors aro returned. * Of tho former, 
Metals and construe- 2,240 or upwards of two-thirds aro Artisans. Tho construe- 
Um ' ^ on buildings employs 1,737 Artisans, besides a good many 

Vannians, Volldlars, and Kavar6s, tho bulk of whom aro chiefly employed as 

bricklayers. 

Of tbo 31 ,950 persons censused as laborers, tho following 
classes aro in greatest numbers 

Vannians 9,311 

Pariahs 8,414 

Kavar& , 4, 203 

Vc-ll&lnrs 2,700 

Mussulmans * ... 2,271 • 

CLtotties 1,3-15 


Of tho 2,411 shown who own property, one-fourth aro Mussulmans (667), 
many of whom aro Carnatic Stipendiaries. Tho remainder 
are mostly composed of 304 Chottles, 250 Kavarfo, and 464 
Vellalars. 

6,484 persons are unproductive, 5,874 of whom aro 

Unprodoctire* 

drawn from tho classes noted below 


Property. 


Mussulmans 



1,211 

41 Other Castes *) (Hiudus).., 

• I I Mf • i • 

l,/79 

Brahmans 


925 

Kavar<5 

• • • «•• • # • 

731 

Pariahs /. 


545 

Vannian 


437 

Vellilars 

M « Ml Ml ••• 

4*28 

S&tania 

IM M# , , , ||t 

418 


18*3 per cent., or 72,865 persons out of the population of 397,552, aro returned* 
as able to read and write. The tabulation of this district was 
not arranged so as to show the numbers of tho females apart 
from those of the males, but it is known that female education lias made raoro 
progress in Madras than in any other district of tho Presidency. The propor- 
tion of instructed among tho different classes aro shown below 


^ - 

Gross Population 

Inatructod Popu- 
lation. 

Proportion. 

Hindus (including Native Christians) 

330,052 

54,991 

10*7 

Mahomedans 

5U,9u'4 

8,393 

5 

Europeans | 

Eurasians J 

15,026 

9,013 

570 

Other* 

910 

■ 435 

47-8 , 

. * ’ Total ... 

897,552 

72,805 

18*3 

i 
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This is tho only district where a large proportion of the population is 
Proportions nbio to found to be educated. Elsewhere the proportions vary from 
rqpd and writo. ^ g.g p 0r ce nt. in Tanjoro to 2'3 in Vizagapatara. The fol- 
lowing table, showing the castes arranged according to tho order of educational 
merit, is taken from the Madras Town Census Report 








Proportion of popu- 







lation educated. 

1. Europeans ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

80 l percent. 

2. Eurasians ... 


... 



... 

60-4 

do. 

3. Other races 



... 



535 

do. 

4. Brahmans ... 





• • • 

407 

do. 

5. Kanakkans 

. .. 

... 

... 

... 

• t ft 

37-2 

do. 

C. Vellalars 

... 


... 


• t • 

28-2 

do. 

7. Chctties 

• • * 




• • • 

25-9 

do. 

8. Kshatriyas 

... 




ft 

23-8 

do. 

9. Satauis ... 


... 

... 



23 4 

do. 

10. Kavar6s 

• • • 

... 

... 



213 

do. 

( « l 

11. Idaiyars , .... 


... 


• ■ • 


19 7 

do. 

12. Kammalftn 

•v 


... 

• • • 

# • « 

18-4 

do. 

13. MahomedaDS ••• 


• . • 



!«• 

18-1 

do. 

14. Other Hindu Castes... 



... 


Ml 

•17-9 

do. 

15. Weavers 

• • * 




ft •# 

121 

do. 

16. Potters 


... 




11-0 

do. 

17. ShSn&rs 

Mt 

... 


• •• 

Ml 

11-5 

do. 

18. Fishermen ... 


... 

... 



111 

do. 

19. Vannian 

20. Pariahs] 


... 

... 

... 

••• 

10-4 ■ 
10-4 . 

j- Equal. 

21. Barbers 



... 

• M 


8*8 per cent. 

22. Washermen 


... 

... 

Ml 


41 

do. 


Prom this .wo soo that, while tho Hindus of all classes are no better instructed 
than tho Mussulmans, yet that certain castes, such as the I’rahmans, Kannakatts, 
and VelMlars, are in a very much better position than Mahomedans in regard to 
education. And this is the case, more or less, throughout tic-e country. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Miscellaneous — Concluding Remarks. 


In the analysis of the results of the Census I have reviewed the early history 1 
B«view of thS Cea*u» °® n8U8 operations in this Presidency, described the prelimi- 
work. nary labours in connection with the census of 1371, and the 

actual processes of enumeration and tabulation. In regard to the methods of 
enumeration, I have quoted freely from the reports of the district officers who 
organized and superintended the operations. 

• The analysis of the census results, to which my own labours have been spe- 
cially directed, has included a comparison of the population with area and 
districts ; of houses with population ; the number and proportions of tho sexos, 
ages, religions, castes, occupations, the condition as to education, and infirmities 
of the people. Lastly, the population statistics of each rovenuo district have 
been separately reviewed in regard to nearly all* of the foregoing particulars. 

The information .now for the first time colloctod in regard to tho divisions of 
the people, will, I trust be found useful to all entrusted with administrative func- 
tions in this Presidency. The accuracy of tho tabulation I believe to bo reliable 
on the whole ; but there are probably some errors in figures which aro turned 
out on so gigantic a scale, although they may not be of a magnitude to vitiate the 


;eneral results. 

In regard to the enumeration, however, it is quite plain that tho number 
of females was but indifferently given in many districts. 
^Defects u rammer* attention has been specially called to the subject, 

t is not probable that; omissions of this description will pass unchallenged m 
my future census. Collectors of districts have the power in their own hands, 
md whenever the summary of taluq results shows any great disparity in the 
lexes or the females fewer than males, tho enumeration should be gone over a 
Zd time In the selection of enumerators some care should be exercise 
md abuses connected with the position should be guarded against, so far as ^ 

Pra Tld to fte direct and comparative tabulation of tho results of an, 
^ future census, I am disposed to think that the work m.ght b „ 

done with greater expedition in the Collectors c > • 

future oeneui. mi wor kin£ forms and methods of tabulation adopted o 

present occasion will be preserved in the record, of 
it viMw quite practicable fortho officers en.msted 

t s i r 

*&££ of oje ^ central «£ 

.JUproeuring'clcrk. in Mad™ aequmnted with ° f tbe 

im&al languages. There must, however, be one fieaa ^ 
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census work. Either a selected committee, or a single official, who can give his 
whole time and energies to the subjeot. * 

° In tho classification of castes, efforts have been made to secure useful re- 
suits, but 1 am not quite sure that the system of classification 
was perfectly correct in all respocts. In the division of the 
agricultural classes into Vellalars and Vannians , there is a theory involved that 
one class are of later immigration than the other, and that these great classes of 
the qommunity are not soil-folk, while I have grave doubts whether the division is 
not an arbitrary one, and unreal. Tho Yellalar or Ryot caste, claim a superiority 
over tho Vannians, but the latter do not admit their inferiority, and so far as my 
enquiries go, I have reason to think them to have been originally one and the 
same pooplo, split up and divided, as all soil-folk are, by local causes, and the dis- 
turbing influences of wars and conquests. The subject however requires further 
investigation and enquiry. And again in regard to the roligious socts (Satvni) 
who have been classified as mixed castes, it is probable that further research may 
demand tho romoval of some of the persons so classed to other headings. The 
present classification of castes must bo rogarded as tentative only, pending a more 
minute enquiry into tho subject of the caste divisions of the people. 


Ono great result has been brought out by the enquiries regarding caste, 
iwity of Aryan YV/ '-> the unimportance, numerically speaking, of the so called 
ca3tos - Aryan tribes in the southern parts of the Peninsula. The 

persons classified as u twioe born castes ” (and a great many individuals have no 
claim to bo so considered) ; do not amount to one-sixteenth of tho population. 
In all probability not ono thirtieth part* of the people havo any valid claims to be 
regarded as of Aryan descent. Practically therefore, the administration of the 
country, has to deal with an aboriginal people, who have been influenced, in 
times past, by successive waves of Buddhism, Brahmanism, and Mahomedanism, 
just as they are now being subjected to tho influences arising from a foreign rule, 
and in which western culture and civilization are brought wdthin thoir roach. 


I have said very little in the body of the report on thVsubject of the sub- 
. , divisions of castes amongst tho Hindus ; but when it is 

and political consoquen- stated that these sub-divisions, as entored in the census 

cos of outdo divisions 

schedules, amount to no fewer than 3,900,9) and that in a 
* groat many instances, they involve social and political disunion, as well as envy, 
hatred, jealousy, and suspicion between neighbours, enough has been said to 
explain why it is that the people, from time immemorial, havo been subjected to 
foreign j^ule. They have practically more faith, in the clemency, justice, and 
impartiality of an alien race, than in the like qualities of their own people. 
This is entirely tho result of tho operations of tho caste system, and so long as 
caste, in its present intolerant and repulsive aspect, is retained as a social Iketitu- 
tion, so long probably will the people of India be subject to a foreign yoke. 

While I make these remarks, I am not unmindful of the fact that there are 
grades and classes in every human society, but the social divisions of other 
countries into an aristocracy, a middle class, and a working class, is something 
wholly foreign to the institution of caste. In its early days, caste was evidently 



(1) It is not protended that there are this number of castes, but our schedules were filled up in five differ ent to” 
&uago» H and these aro the named sub-divisions. 
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more pliable than it is now. A low-caste man might then aspire to become a 
JUtht, and a Brahman might marry a Sudra woman without loss of dignity, but 
these things have ceased to be, and we have now to deal with an institution, the 
tendency of which is to go on splitting up the people into small sections, outsido 
of which they can bavo.no social position, and whose laws are so rigid that no 
one can overstep them with impunity. 

There is a strong feeling abroad with a certain class of Indian reformers 
and agitators, that the peoplo of India should share more liberally in offices of 
trust and responsibility than they do at present, so that they may ho gradually 
taught how to wield the reins of government. Those who are anxious to hurry 
the normal progress ol administration in this way, liavo probably very hazy 
notions regarding tho difficulties which ,this casto question puts in the way of 
l Government desiring to rule impartially. The class of people, who by culture 
and education are fitted to take the lead in administrative work, aro especially 
the Brahmans, who have already a preponderating influence in tho higher offices 
of the State. But something more is required of thdsp who rifle, than more 
cleverness and intellectual subtlety. Men must be morally and physically bravo, 
before a nation will recognise them as leaders, and in these respects, dospHo their 
culture, the Brahhians, it is to bo feared, will always fail in commanding tho 
confidence of the people. If the British left tho country tomorrow and Brahman 
administrators were left in power, there would be no permanence in their rule. 
Any vigorous barbarian who chose to ravage the country would find it an easy 
prey, and the Brahmans ready to fawn upon him and take subordinate places, 
as they did with their own warrio • kings, and in later periods with the Mussulman 
and other foreign invaders of their country. 

If the Brahmans aro unfitted for tho position of rulers, it is quite certain 
that the other caste# of Hindus are, in somo respects, still moro incapablo of 
tho duties and responsibilities of administrators. Tho warrior castes (Kslia- 
triyas) in this partfof the world are insignificant in number, and have sunk low » 
by fusion and intermarriage. The trading classes have no qualifications for, 
and no ambition to seek public life, preferring the industry which is their here- 
ditary profession, while the great bulk of tho aboriginal tribes who form the 
Sudra castes are hardly yet sufficiently advanced in intellectual culture to take 
leading positions in the administration. The Mussulmans of Southern India, 
whatever they might have been three centuries ago, aro now mainly an aboriginal 
people, who in these days of competitive examinations, are readily thrust aside 
by tho keener-witted Brahmans and Vellalars. The charge that the natives of 
India are not permitted their fair share of public functions, the census returns 
show to be untrue. It must be remembered that, wliilp the Brahmajis and some 
<ftther classes of the people are ready enough to cry out against a policy that would 
limit their advancement to the highest offices in the Civil Service of the State, 
these classes deliberately shirk their fair share of public duty in the military and 
potyoe departments of the Government. The work is so uncongenial to them, 
that w& find there are 360 Europeans ongpged in the preservation of the public 
peace, for every single Brahman serving in the military or police departments. 
The brahmans deliberately prefer to leave these important State duties to tliftir 
European rulers, and to the various Sudra castes of Hindus, and to theMahomc- 
dans, but no section of the people that aspires to' rule can afford to neglect the 1 * 
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acquisition of proficiency in military art. The Brahmans cannot argue that the 
military profession is forbidden to them, for in their sacred books they are taught 
that the profession of a Soldier is to be chosen in preference to that of agriculture 
or the acquisition of lands, which occupations at the present time engage the 
attention of 36 per cent, of tho male Brahman population. < The truth is the hybrid 
Aryan people of Southern India are naturally unwarlike, and they will engage in no 
occupation, which does not afford the promise of physical ease, and abstinence 
from bodily exertion. It is not from a material of this description tfiat states- 
mart, politicians, and generals are fabricated, and, if one might venture on 
prophecy, it would be easy to predict that tho “ coming race ” in India is not 
to be sought for in tho degenerate Aryan stock that has for many centuries past 
maintained its influence by appealing to the fears and superstitions pf the vulgar* ( n 
As knowledge increases the unwholesome influence of the priestly class ou 
the aboriginal people of tho south must fado away, and there may in time arise a 
class of peoplo capable not only of governing wisely, but of holding their country 
firmly, and securing alike the respect of friend and foe., 

In regard to ^tfte dccupations of tho people, the census results show, what 
Import™*, of improved was P^tty well known before, that India is almost purely an 
ngrtcuUnru. agricultural country, and that tho employments connected 

with the agricultural interest, afford subsisten to at least three-fourths of the 
population. Indian agriculture is considered, by thoso competent to judge, to 
be in an eminently unsatisfactory state. The minute sub-division of the soil, 
whether under the Ryotwari or Zemindari systems, amongst a tenantry destitute 
of capital, or of the means of improving th^’ holdings, is in itself a gigantic 
evil, such as will tax the powers of the _est legislators to allay or remedy. 
Yet if Indian agriculture is ever to bo improved, it must be done through the 
example of men of intelligence, capital, practical skill, aided and encouraged 
directly by the Government. Tho race i ^emindars, or Middlemen, who were 
created when an attempt was made at a permanent land settlement, although 
'they may be possessed of the capital necessary for successfijd agriculture, as a 
rule, take no personal concern in tho question of better farming, their holdings 
being let out to sub-tenants, who generally speaking, are more heavily assessed 
than those who hold land directly from Government under Ryotwari tenure. The 
need of some practical illustration of improved methods of agriculture has 
already impressed itself on Government, and where the responsibility of superin- 
tending the education of minors who own landed properties is thrown upon the 
State, it would seem to be incumbent to provide that their education should 
include ^practical acquaintance with modern methods of farming and estate 
management. The Board of Revenue in its capacity of Court of Wards must 
bo acquainted with many painful examples of youthful proprietors, neglecting 
their own interests and ignoring * their duties to their sub-tenants, simply 
because the system of education pursued in their cases has been radically vicious, 
and unsuited to holp them in maintaining their position and influence as landed 
proprietors. • 

- — - * W 

(1.) “ A priest who knows tho law need not complain to the king ofany grievous injury, sinoe even by bit own 

po'i’er, he may chastise those who* injure him. Ilis own power, which depends on himself alone, is mightier than 
the royal power, which depends oi other men” * * Speech is the weapon of a Brahman, with that he may destroy 
his oppressors. • • By Brahmans the all-devouring lire was created, the sea with waters not drinkable, and the moon 
# with Its wane and inorease. “ # • iJthough Brahmans employ themselves in mean occupations, they must invariably 
be honored, for they are something transcendantly divine.”— Haughton’s Menu Cep. IX. and XI. 
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‘ If native youths of the zemindar class could be assembled in some collegiate 
institution and educated, not only in general knowledge, but in tho management 
of lands, and improved methods of agriculture, it would be to the manifest 
advantage of the youths themselves, and of the considerable section of the popu- 
lation holding their farms under them, and the example thus set, would probably 
be followed by the more wealthy and influential of the ryot, or cultivating, class. 
Fanning in India, like most of the industrial employments, has made no practical ' 
advance under British rule. It is true that more waste lands have been brought 
under the plough, and that population and production have increased in propor- 
tion, but it seems very questionable whether an acre of land in the present day 
yields larger returns than were reaped many centuries ago. It is in the direction 
of increased yield, area for area, that so much might be dono to better tho pros- 
perity of the people. Over very large tracts of country the proper conservation 
and use of manures is unknown. In districts of the greatest natural fertility 
thd people are perhaps the worst farmers. Where the silt-laden waters of mighty 
rivers deposit their fertilizing contents over the rice fields, the uso of indigenous 
manures is neglected. The way in which the Hindu people misuso their cattle is 
particularly noticeable. Ill-feeding, neglect, and inattention ‘to selection for 
brooding purposes is everywhere the rule, nor can wo be surprised, that ‘under 
such conditions th*e milk-yielding and food-producing qualities of the animals 
should degenerate. 

* The actual condition of the cultivating classes is a subject of serious anxiety 
in a country where so many millions are dependent tfn the products of tho soif. 

A single bad season is often sufficient to bring the population of extensive tracts 
to the verge of starvation, and to necessitate wholesale remissions of the land 
assessment, and national losses in many indirect ways. All this is extremely 
unsatisfactory, and points to the importance of directing administrative energy 
persistently towards ^ricultural improvements. 

As an observeritf passing phenomena, I have often marvelled at the fact 
that while the candidates for the highor administrative offices in the Civil ‘ 
Service of India are *oquired to possess a familiar acquaintance with Greek plays 
and the differential calculus, a knowledge of farming, on scientific principles, 
which would be more practically useful to those serving in the Revenue branch 
of the service, is omitted from the list of accomplishments that the young candi-, 
dates are required to show proficiency in. Those who take the highest places 
in competitive examinations may possibly be quite ignorant of tho simplest rudi- 
ments of agriculture, and in regard to the subordinate ranks of the Revenue 
Department m India, there is the Bame deficiency of practical knowledge 
respecting farming and estate management. Candidates are required to bo 
familiar with precis-writing, accounts, Revenue Regulations, &c., but, they maty 
loan'd probably are, quite ignorant of all subjects connected with practical 
Bgrioulture, such as a knowledge of soils, crops, and tho best mode o'f culture. 
No doubt many revenue officials learn in process of time a good deal in regard 
totlv.se subjects, but they learn in a bad school, from the native cultivators, 
who themselves require to bo instructed in a better system of farming. 

^3 a publio health official my duties lead me to observe some of the effects 
of bad farming. I have ofteq to notice water-logged lands, where no water should 
’ .be, and a lamentable waste of that great fertiliser, in almost every district where , 
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irrigation is depended upon, and very frequently large numbers of the population 
prostrated by fevers, which but too often arise from excessive soil moisture and 
obstructed drainage. I havo also to observe other forms of ill-health resulting 
from the’acctfmulation of filth around the habitations of the people, which accumu- 
lation self-interest would have prevented, had the people been taught practically 
tho value of animal refuse in the improvement of the soil. Having the strongest 
conviction that an improved agriculture is of the highest importance in regard to 
tho health and prosperity of the people, 1 do not hesitate to express my«sentiments 
in this place* though the subject may not appear to be immediately connected 
with the census tabulation. 

And if special measures are needed to instruct the vast population of India 
industrial Bchoois connected with the soil in better mothods of farming, so 
wauto<1, also are technical schools required for instruction in the vari- 

ous mechanical industries in which India lags behind the rest of the worlcl. 
Government, railway, and private work shops have already had an influence'for 
good; but their spheres of usefulness are limited mostly to the Presidency Towns, 
and tho artisans of, tlip provinces have no chance of learning anything new in 
their special trades. They do their fathers did bofore them, and as their des- 
cendants will do in the future, unless the means of improvement in their several 
industries arc brought within their reach. Tho present system of general educa- 
tion, which is wholly literary, practically takes the people away from their original 
caste occupations, and its chief result hitherto has been to provide an excessive 
number of clamorous candidates for the civil service, and as it is impossible for 
the Government to find offices for all who qualify for official life, it follows that 
many must fail in tho strugglo for place, and that those who are too proud 
to fall back upon agricultural or industrial employments, remain to swell the 
ranks of the idle, the discontented, and unproductive. 

The evil will probably cure itself in process of time ; bi^t, if efforts were made 
to provide instruction in agriculture and industrial trad®, many young men 
might ongage in profitable and independent occupations, whose present ambition 
is to lean upon the Government for support, and who failing in this, become 
life-long burdons to those of their relations who are more fortunate in securing 
official omploy.d) 

In no part of this report has any thing been said regarding the relation 
Population and He- between revenue and population. From an abstract of the 
* enue - revenue return for 1871-72, it would seem that the average 

amount of revenue per head of the whole population of the Madras Presidency 
was Rupees 2-^4-5, the sum varying from Annas 15-2 in Vizagapatam, to Rupees 
8-15-1 in tho Town of Madras, where tho chief portion of the sea customs on 
the imports into the Presidency are received. The average sum of Rupees 2-4-5 
is made up of tho following items : — 


(1) It has always appeared to me one of tho most hopeful chararteri sties of the Indian people that they practically 
recognize the duty of supporting their own poor in a dogroo, which would put any of the nation!* of Christendom to 
shame. TJie feeling is, no doubt, carried sometimes to excess, and tends probably to produce idleness and improvid- 
ence ; but, at the same time wo caanot but feel that a poople, who need no law to touch them the dutyh of providing 
for the daily su8 f enam'e and wants of their poor, havo solid claims to our respect and admiration. The system of 
private "hority breaks down, as aV. other systems would do, in the face of those tremendous calamities of ftynine and 
pestilence that now and then Mwnqp over tho land ; but under noimal conditions of existence, n<^ man, woman, or child if 
allowed to perish for want of food, and there are few countries perhaps that call compare with India, in tho way in whicl^ 
tfcow who hart means, share them with those of their kith and kin. 
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Amount por hoad 
of Population. 


Land Revenue 


RS. 

1 

A. P. 
6 8 

Excise * 

#M 

0 
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Assessed Taxes 

• • • • • » 

0 

0 6 

Customs ... * 


• «* . »• o 

1 7 

Salt 


0 

6 8 

Stamps 



0 

2 1 



Total ... 2 

4 ft 


With regard to the salt-tax it must be explained that the pressure on the popu- 
lation is not so great as would appear, because much of tho salt contributing to 
tile revenue of the Madras Presidency is taken away into Mysore, Hyderabad, 
and the Central Provinces to supply the populations of those countries. It has 
bee& estimated that more than ten millions of people outside the Madras Presi- 
dency are supplied with Madras salt, so that the salt-tax, instead of falling with 
an incidence of annas 6 and pice 8 per head, is probably *not more than annas 5. 

The following abstract shows, in detail, the revenuo of .each district for 
1871-7^— 



Statement showing the Collection* of Revenue corqpared with the Population in 1871. 
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LAND REVENUE AND EXCUSE. 




Land Revenue. 


The incidence of the land tax on the people is not to be measured by the 
figures here shown, for the districts which contribute the 
^smallost revenue to the State, are the ones in which the 
actual cultivators are the most heavily taxed. In Ganjam and Vizagapatam, the 
land revenue realized by Government is only 10 annas I pice, and 9 annas 10 pice* 
per head, respectively, but in these districts the Zemindary system prevails to a 
very great extent, and the landlords pay to Government only from one half to" 
one-fourth, or one-fifth of the rents they receive from the actual cultivators. The 
land revenues of the Godavery and Kistna districts are the highest, ?>,, Rupees 
2-10*10 and 2-10-5 per head, and although there is a good deal of land in these 
districts settled on Zemindary tenure, the great irrigation works in connection 
with those districts enable tho Government to make a demand for water supplied 
to the settled estates, and thus the land revenue reaches the high ratios we have 
seen. The land revenue per head of population in these districts is actually 
higher than in tho fertile and well-watered district of Tanjore. 

In regard to the revenue derived from an excise on, spirits and drugs, there 
Exoige on spirit# and are variations in different districts, which seem to call for 
dru £ 5, a few observations. In the Ganjam district, the rpvenuo 

derived from this source averages only 9 pice per head of population. In 
Madura only 1 anna ; in Nellorc 1 anna 1 pice ; in Vizagapatam 1 anna 5 pice ; in 
Malabar 1 anna 7 pico; in Godavery 1 anna 8 pice; in Kistna 1 anna 10 pice*; 
in Trichnopoly 1 anna 1 pice. In some districts, however, as in Bellary, Kurnool, 
and Tanjore, the average revenue per head is 6 annas 7 pice, 5 annas G pice, and 
4 annas respectively, while in the town of Madras it amounts to no less than 
Rupees 2-1 1-10 per head. In the latter case however it is not all clear profit, as 
the cost price of the arrack imported from Colombo has to bo deducted, but 
even with this deduction, the excise revonueper head is very high, in proportion 
to the other districts! 

It is not easy tp understand why there should be such wido differences in the 
apparent consumption of liquor in the different districts, and the fact that certain 
districts aro contributing very slightly to imperial revenue by tho liquor tax, 
seems to call for enquiry. In Ganjam it is notorious that the aboriginal people 
are heavy drinkers, and that they distil a spirit from the flowers of a tree, 
(Mohwa) which pays no duty, and in Malabar ttw consumption of toddy by the 
lower grades of the people is enormous, and these districts contribute but insigni- 
ficant sums to the excise revenue. Again in regard to the districts north of tho 
Kistna, it is well known that the population of the sea board is an opium-eating 
people, and {hat the drug pays no duty or excise, being largely smuggled through 
Central India and the Hyderabad country. Tho peoplo of the northern districts 
do not appear to drink so heavily as those of the south." 

$ ho aboriginal races of Southern India have a natural taste for intoxicating 
drugs and strong liquors. The taste is not of recent development, as some 
ill-informod native writers aro in the habit of asserting. They manufactured 
and used intoxicants thousands of years ago, and long beforo the Aryan people 
settled in Northern India. Their habitual use of intoxicants is nothing new, 
but we notice the habit the more, perhaps, since the period when wages have 
risen from 50 to 100 per ^cent. above what they were twenty years ago, and 
because every common coolio is now able to earn more than enough to , supply 

1)3 
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him with food, and has but few other tomptations on which to expend his sur- 
plus wealth. 

. In the districts whero laborers are paid in grain, they do ^)t perhaps use so 
much liquor as in the coast districts where money payments are common; but 
,thero can bo no question that with the increase of wages and wealth, there is, 
and must be, an increasing consumption of liquor in the country. And the taste 
'for strong drink is not confined to the lower orders of the aboriginal people, but 
is spreading among the classes who have been influenced by Brabmarfical civili- 
zation. Those who can afford to spend their money freely, appear to prefer 
European liquors, and as an instance in point, I may mention that visiting the 
small inland town of Guntoor about two years since, I found no fewer than five 
retail shops in which brandy, gin, and many varieties of wine might be bought, 
The European residents of the station did not amount to a dozen altogether, and 
the inference was plain, that the five shops in question depended almost entirely 
upon the Native community for their custom. In every native town I have 
visited, no matter how remote from the Presidency, European liquors seem to 
have penetrated. ♦ • 

Tim methods of collecting tlfe excise on liquors and drugs aro not uniform, 
and are at present undergoing modification. The facts here noted in regard to 
the variations of revenue in different districts are of sufficient importance to 
suggest the question, why the liquor-consuming portions of the population should 
vary so greatly. It will probably be found that the system of farming out the 
privileges of manufacture and salo of arrack, which has until recently obtained 
in all the districts, is attended with great loss to the revenue of the country. 
This revenue, even as at present imperfectly collected, has increased in ten years 
from £332,990 in 1861-62 to £570,892 in 1871-72, but it is evident that, if 
certain districts paid their fair proportion in reference to population, that the 
revenue from this source, at the present rates of excise, Should come nearer to 
1£ millions of pounds sterling than to the amount reached iy 1871-72. 

• It is difficult to understand how it is that the people of Tarijore should 
consume liquor in such quantities as to pay an excise of 4 annas per head 
of the population, while the peoplo of the neighbouring districts of Trichinopoly, 
Madura, and Tinnevelly should pay only anna 1 pies 11, anna 1 pies 10, and 
^nna 1 pics 7 per head, respectively, unless we infer that the excise revenue of 
the latter named districts is not collected in proportion to the drinking habits of 
the people. The discrepancies cannot bo accounted for on the supposition that 
tin j peoplo of erne district aro more habituated than those of another to the use of 
stimulants, fof, practically, the whole population of the southern districts are 
iin aboriginal people, accustomed to drink intoxicating beveragos, nor is there 
that vast difference in the ability of the peoplo to spend money on lu^riefc. 
The laboring classes of^Madura, Trichinopoly, and Tinnevelly are as wel£to-4o 
as those of Tanjore; and, as the figures stand, it is simply impossible to explain 
them on any other supposition than that the State is not getting its fair share of 
the profits arising from tho sale of drinks. • 

Under a proper system of excise, and arrangements for the suppression of 
ilheit distillation, the revenue from tho sale of liquor may be expected to develop© 
rapidly. The revenue* is at presont derived mainly* from three sources — from 
t f licenses for the sale of palm juice in its fresh or slightly fermented state, and 
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from the privilege of distilling and selling spirits in certain areas, or from an 
excise duty on e^ery gallon of spirits issuing from a contractor’s distillery. The 
fresh toddy or palm juice is a wholesome and refreshing beverage, but after 
fermentation it becomes highly intoxicating, and in this state is no doubt very 
largely used to the detriment of the excise on spirits. In a few places an inferior^ 
kind of beer is now manufactured and largely sold to the natives, subject to an 
excise of one anna per gallon. It has the two-fold merit, in native estimation, of 
, being cheap and heady. 

While the use of fresh toddy might everywhere be encouraged, there 
seems no reason whatever for stimulating the sales of spirits, of country or 
European make, and both of these articles would probably bear a much heavier 
excise duty than is now laid upon them. In regard to this question of intoxicants, 
it would be woll to bear in mind that tho native administrations preceding 
British rule, derived large revenues from betel and tobacco, neither of which 
articles now contribute anything to the State coffers, and that in taxing heavily 
the use of spirits, we are not placing burdens on an essential element of existence, 
but on one of the luxuries of native life. » » 

The increase of drunkenness amongst the laboring classes, 1 which the native 
press has frequently commented upon, is, in my mind, tho 

Increase o! drunkenness. • 1 J J 

result of wages having risen rapidly, and in a proportion 
beyond tho cost of living. When a cooly has provided food for himself and family, 
h6 has nothing to spend his surplus wages on, but drink. He cares nothing for 
the adornment of his houso or his person, nor does h b spend money in educating 
and clothing his family. If 75 per cent, of his wages suffice for ordinary food 
requirements, the remaining 25 per cent, will ordinarily bo spent in intoxicants. 

, In the northern coast districts I have personally witnessed the cultivators 
and laboring people spending their savings in opium, whilo in tho south 
the spare cash assuredly finds its way to the toddy or arrack shop. Tho 
extraordinary rise in wages in England recently has been attended with precisely 
similar results. ThA workingmen labor for fewer hours, and spend more money • 
at the public houses than they did before. 

The salt revenue is collected chiefly in the districts bordering the Eastern 
and Western Coasts, for the reason that the manufacture of 

Salt 

■' Balt can only be conducted with profit on the sea-coast. A 

little earth-salt is still mado in a few inland districts where the railway has not 
brought sea-salt in competition with the local manufacture, but the industry 
is dying out. The Chingleput and Ganjam districts yield tho largest revenues 
from salt. The total revenue under this head has increased since 1861-02 from 
£ 860,053 to £ 1 , 307 , 840 , but this increase has been due more to an augmentation 
of the duty than to increased consumption, and in 1872-73 thero wjis a falling 
off in the salt revenue. The sales of salt, allowing for tho consumption in other 
districts, arG not so large as to warrant tho assumption that every individual of 
the population gets the quantity of salt that is essential for the maintenance of 
vigorous health. 

In rggard to “ Stamps” the people of Ganjam and Vizagapatam seem to 
spend very little money. The largest sums per hoad of 
Stempt. ^ population are realized in the Madras, JIalabar, South Canard, 

Tanjore, Tinnevolly, and Godavery districts. The total revenue under this item 
for 1871-72 was £399,357. 
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The following abstract shows the proportions of revenue under the several 
heads compared with population, for each Census year from 1856 to 1871 

‘ statement lowing the Revenue, and the Population with the Average Revenue per head for each 

quinquennial yrar from 1856 to 1871 . 



1856-57. 

Population 

22,857,855 

Itum8. 

t 

• 

* Amount. 

Average 
per head. 


ns. 

KB. A. P. 

Land Revonue . 
Excise on spirits 

37,509,713 

1 10 3 

and drugs 

2,312,853 

0 17 

AsHUHAod taxes.. 

1 ,082,974 

0 0 9 

Customs 

1,501,965 

0 1 1 

Salt 

5, 10 1,795 

0 3 9 

Stamps 

775,829 

0 0 7 

Extra Rovcuue.. 

209,805 

0 0 2 

Total ... 

18,800,934 

t 

2 2 2 


1861-62. 

24,666,509 


Amount. 


ns. 

41,125,879 

3,329,961 
2,859,75 1 
2,366,380 
8,600,532 
3,01 1,598 
75,295 


61,372,399 


Average 
per head. - 


ps. a. 1\ 
1 10 8 


0 


2 2 
0 1 10 
0 1 6 
0 5 7 
0 111 
0 0 1 


2 7 9 


1866-OV. 

1871-72. 

26,539,052 

31,281,177 

Amount. 

Avt 

per 

rage 

head. 

• 

Amount. 

Average 
per head. 

ns. 

KB. 

A. 

p. 

HA. 

KB. 

A. 

p. 

12,397,052 

1 

9 

7 

44,353,411 

1 

6 

8 

5,067,111 

0 

3 

1 

5,708,921 

0 

2 

n 

807,350 

0 

0 

5 

989,218 

0 

0 

tf 

2,519,021 

0 

1 

6 

3,132,283 

0 

1 

7 

10,938,017 

0 

G 

7 

13,078,107 

0 

6 

8 

3,537,231 

0 

2 

2 

3,993,576 

0 

2 

1 

65,266,085 

2 

7 

4 

71,255,819 

2 

4 

5 


The grouping of the population in towns and villages, and the average size 
* of the latter have now to bo briefly noticed. From Table VII. 

Town populations. j Q tll0 Appendix it will bo soon that, omitting the villages of 

the Jcyporo country, and uninhabited village areas in other districts, there are 
45,098 townships or villages with populations as follow 


t 


Number of Villages 

Less than 200 inhabitants 

t • • 

14,509 

From 200 to 500 


18,408 

„ 500 to 1 ,000 

... 

9,508 

„ 1,000 to 2,000 


4,999 

„ 2,000 to 3,000 * 


1,310 

„* 3,000 to 5,000 

... 

c 862 

„ 5,000 to 10,000 


403 

t 

„ 10,000 to 15,000 


... ( 52 

„ 15,000 to 20,000 

... 

14 

„ 20,000 to 50,000 


27 

Above 50,000 


6 


This abstract is sufficient to show that the people are mainly collected in 
small villages. More than' four-fifths of the villages havo less than 1,000 inhab- 
itants. Tho number of villages with populations from 3,000 to 10,000 is much 
swelled by tho inclusion of those poculiar divisions of the Malabar country 
called avishmris, which properly speaking are not villages at all. , There are 99 
towns with more than ten thousand of inhabitants. 

' • A Table (No. VIII.) in the Appendix gives the names of every village or 
town with a population beyond 5,000. m 

At tli'o time of the census thcro were 45 towns to which the Municipal Act 
had been applied ; and since tho date of the census, three other 
Municipalities. towns Lave been included amongst the Municipalities. The 

population of these 45 towns was 1,540,299, of whom 759,832 were males, and 
780,467 were females. As the census of municipal towns was conducted under 
tho direction of Muniqipal Officers, it will be interesting to nofe how the* work 
was done, in comparison with the census of the rural' tracts. If wo take the pro- 
portions of the sexes as an indication of the correctness of the enumeration, we 
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shall find that the Municipalities stand far ahefid of the districts. In 25 of theso 
towns out of 45, the number of females was returned in excess of tho males, 

A 

while in only 7 revenue districts out of 21 were the sexes thus retujned/ Taking 
tho aggregate figures of the municipal towns, we find that tho females wore as 
102’7 females to every 100 males, while in the districts generally tho proportion* 
was only 99' 9. 

The municipal returns show the tendency of certain classos of tho people to 
congregate in towns. Thus out of tho 1,857,857 Mahomedans, 217,270, or 11 ’0 
per cent., are inhabitants of municipal towns, while the districts generally hav 6 
only 5’9 per cent., and of the East Indians 20,778 out of a total of 20,374, or 78 
per cent., are congregated in towns. 

■"* The gross municipal income of the 45 towns in 1871 was £149,740. Tho 
* , rate of municipal taxation per head varied from 6 annas 

Municipal income. , ^ ~ . . , , H . m . • 

; and 9 pice in Calicut, to Rupoo 1-7-3 in Luticonn, the 

average of the whole being Annas 15-7, or a little less than two shillings per 
hoad. ( Vide Appendix, Table IX.) * , , 

The expensos in connexion with tho census now remain 

Expenses of tho Census. t O be briefly noticed. 

These are briefly as follows : — 

Tho charges incurred for taking tho census in the several districts 
' , amounted to Rupees 27,177-9-3 as reported by Collectors, tho 

District particulars of which are noted in tho subjoined abstract. This 

differs from the total sum of the charges obtained from the accounts of tho 
Accountant-General. Nearly tho entire sum of Rupees 7,637-5-0 entered as “ other 
charges” in tho statement, is half of the oxponscs incurred on account of tho 
census of tho Municipal towns in tho provinces, and borno by Government. 


Statement showing the Particular* of Charge* incurred in the Distnct s on account of the Census of 1871. 


Districts. 


1. Gunjara 

2. Vizagapatam 

3. Godavery 

4. Kiatna 

6. Nelloro 

6. Cuddapah 

7. Bellary 

8. Kumool 

0. Chingleput 

10. North Arcot 

11. South Aroofc 

12. Tanjore 

13. ( *rriohmopoly 

14. Madura 

15. Tinnevelly 

16. Coimbatore 

17. Nilgiris 

18. fylem... 

10. South Canara 

20. Malabar* 

21. Madras 

* Total. 


AS FURNISHED BY COLLECTORS. 


Cost of {taint- 
ing the 
NnnibtTH of 
lIouBoa. 


150 

167 

312 

210 

254 

469 

116 

465 

99 

86 


196 

498 


313 


Amount paid to Enumerators. 

Total. 


Non-officiala. 


Government 

Servants. 


Other 

Charges. 


Total. 


A. 

p. 

BS. 

A. 

p. 

RB. 

A. 

p. 

ns. a. 

r. 

kb. a. 

p. 

B3. 

A. P 

13 

1 

1,069 

14 

6 

5 

0 

0 

1,074 14 

5 

165 15 

1 

1,520 10 

9 

10 

513 

7 

1 

330 

1 

10 

813 8 11 j 

44 1 4 

5 

1,138 

7 

8 

8 

274 

14 

1 

8 

11 

0 

283 12 

1 

210 12 

11 

692 

1 

1 

8 

277 

15 

7 

20 

14 

0 

298 13 

7 

258 10 

0 

869 

9 

10 

8 




200 

12 

0 

200 12 

0 

225 4 

6 

G45 11 

9 

1 

319 

8 

0 

204 

4 

0 

553 12 

0 

398 1 

9 

1,206 

6 1 

12 

10 

895 

10 

5 

135 

0 

0 

1,030 10 

5 

176 9 

7| 

1,677 

0 1 

7 

7 

135 

9 

0 

138 

5 

0 

273 14 

0 

489 13 

3, 

880 

2 1 

5 

4 

607 

4 

7 

118 

0 

0 

625 4 

7 

59 14 

9 

1,150 

8 

5 

0 

62 

0 

0 

218 

8 

0 

280 8 

0 

322 3 

6i 

702 

0 

5 

2 

205 

1 

0 

155 

11 

9 

420 12 

9 

27f 3 

l! 

779 

5 ' 

10 

11 i 

373 

1 

6 

236 

7 

6 

609 8 12 

370 9 

3 

1,217 13 

12 

10 

47 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

69 0 

0 

158 15 

6 

699 

12 

7 

3 

123 

15 

0 




123 15 

0; 

1026 10 

0 

; 1,347 

0 

8 

5 

891 

0 

0 

578 

12 

0 

1,469 12 

0 

173 13 

2 

2,141 

12 

14 

10 

298 

10 

3 

78 

7 

0 

377 1 

3 

820 2 

2 

1,748 

2 

3 

6 

1,098 

8 

0 

480 

7 

8 

1,573 15 

8 

70 14 

6 

1,053 

1 

11 

5 

R62 

8 

0 

416 

1 

6 

1,268 9 

5 

605 6 

9 

2,200 11 

15 

4 

1,753 

4 

0 

569 

4 

6 

' 2,322 8 

6 

812 10 

2 

3,163 

2 

2 

1 

525 

12 

8 

60 

11 

0 

686 7 

8 

544 7 

2 

1,444 

0 1 

10 

6 

10,300 15 

• 

7 

3,977 

9 

8 

14,287 9 3 

7,637 /> 

6 

j*27,177 

9 


Total 

ChargeR as 
taken from 
the Books 
of tho Ac. 
countant- 
Geucrwl. 


KB. 

1,574 

1,465 

674 

702 

366 

918 

637 

729 

891 

418 

621 

963 

387 

1,409 

1,740 

1,712 

1,048 

^306 

3*187 

971 


a. r. 

3 7 
7 6 
15 1 

2 7 
13 0 

2 10 | 
15 T 

1 3 

3 ig! 
7 • 5! 

12 O 

13 7 
13 9 

6 3 

2 10 1 

2 4 

3 8 
9 10 

4 6 
13 8 


*23,390 10 « 


« These aums will be found leas than the amounts entered for each district in the table printed at page 30 of this 
report. The total charges incurred on account of the Cetwus of Municipal Towns are ahown in that table, vrtiilo only 
half tho ohargea or the amounta borno by Government arc ontered in thi* return, 

# 94 
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The cost of the establishment entertained at the Central Office for tabula- 
L;*ut>iiahmont for ti°n from January 1872 to November 1873, or for 23 months, 


tabulation. 


came to Rupoes 1,21,189-15-6, inclusive of 8,000 rupees 
drawn by Mr. Cover at 1,000 rupees a month from February 1872. This sum 
’does not include any portion of my own salary as Sanitary Commissioner, and 
•I have not drawn any special remuneration for the charge of the Census Office. 


Mr. Gofer’s salary 
Establishment 
House-rent 
Furniture . . 
Contingencies 


R0. 

8,000 

1,01,447 

4,027 

4,025 


A. P. 
0 0 
1 10 
6 10 
9 10 


Total , 


3,689 13 0 
1,21* 189 15 6 


The Board of Revenue originally estimated that tho cost of the tabulation 
would be aboqt Rupoes 47,950, allowing the work to occupy only eight months, 
but a little experierfee of the difficulties of the labor led to tho conclusion that it 
would be utterly fmpracticable to get it done in eight months. As a matter of 
fact the actual tabulation occupied 15 months, and the work was only sufficiently 
advanced to onable me to commence the compilation of the report in the month 
of July 1873. 

A great portion of the printing work in connexion with the oensus was 
given to private presses. The forms of tho enumerators’ sche* 
Printing charges. dules, which alone had to be printed in an enormous number, 
cost Rupeos 15,414, and tho charges for packing and despatching the same 
to Collectors amounted to Rupees 5,390, The cost for printing the tabulation 
registers requirod for tho use of tho Central Office was Rupees 7,645. In all 
Rupees 28,449 were spent in printing several forms at private prosses. 

Thus the actual charges incurred ampunted in the aggre- 
gate to Rupoes 1,73,030, as shown below ; — 


Total charges. 


Districts (for consus- taking) 
Establishment (at the Central Office) 
Printing work 


ns. A. p, 
, . 23,390 10 6 

.. 1,21,189 15 6 

. . 28,449 6 1 

Total.. 1.73,030 0 1 


Adding ^to the above Rupees 1,465, which still remain to bo incurred on 
account of the establishment for correcting the proofs of the village lists now 
being printed, the total actual charges will be Rupees 1,74,495, 

The Board of Revehiuo considered that the total expenditure would rot fall 

Eaiimated »„d actual sll<M of tw0 lakhs of ru P ees (£30,000), and praotically the 
cost compared estimate was very nearly correct ; for, the expenditure from 

Imperial funds up to date has been Rupees 1,74,495 as shown above, and there 
still remains the cost of printing this report, and other work done ah the 
Government Press. If the prime cost of the printing work, as well as that of the 
paper supplied for the 1 purpose (which cannot be now accurately ascertained), 
be added, the actual cost of the census will amount to a sum exceeding the 
• Board’s estimate. The printing of the village returns of area, revenue, , and 
population has been undertaken by the Board of Revenue as a separate work, 
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Recoveries.* 


only indirectly connected with the census, and the ebst of this work, which will 
probably amount to Rupees 20,000, is not included. If, howover, we include a 
moiety of the cost of the Madras Town Census paid by Government to t*ho 
Municipality, but not included in the original estimate (1 1,020 rupoos), the actual 
expenditure on the census will be raised to Rupees 1,85,524. 

Against the sums disbursed by tho Accountant-General nujst be placed a 
credit of Rupees 3,387-2-10 received for furniture, waste 
paper, &c., sold by public auction on tho breaking up of the 
establishment, thus reducing the not cash expenditure (including the paymeht 
to the Madras Municipality) to Rupees 1,82,137 or £18,213. 

Considering the variety and intricacy of tho details tabulated, the *cost of 
*** , tho census is bv no means heavy, and the Government of 

Cost nofc heavy in J / 7 

c&mpariaoa wiih census India can well afford the provision for a periodical stock- 

of other countries. 

♦ taking of the people, even if the work m future has to bo done 

at an enhanced cost. The last English Census, referring to 22 J millions of per- 
sons, cost £78,222, and the Ceylon Consus of 1871, emfyraping a population of 
only 2 1 millions, was conducted at a cost of £9,008, and in the latter case, 
nothing more than a direct and simple tabulation of the people was attempted. 
The cost of the Bengal Census, in reference to population, appears to f have been 
cheaper than our own (£21,000 for 06 millions of population); but looking to 
the variety and character of the tabulation wfcrk in Madras, compared with tho 
details given in the Bengal Report, I believe that the Madras results will not 
compare unfavorably, in an economical point of view, with those of Bengal. 

W. R. CORNISH, f.r.o.s., Surgeon-Major, 
Sanitary Commissioner for Madras , 

Madras, and Superintendent of Census Ofjiec . 

X 8t December J873, • 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
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A— Abstract 

No, I. — General Statement of Area and Population. 


Districts. 


* 
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s 

.a 


o 

,0 


W 

Hh 

0 

1 


§ 

1 

ft 

£ 

3 

o 

H 


AvEEAOBS CALCULATED PROM* PRBCEDlNO 

Columns. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
• 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 


|20 

■ SI 

2l 


Ganjam 
Vizagapatam 
Godavery 
Kistna 
Nellore 
Cuddapah . . 
Bellary 
Kurnool 
Chingleput . . 
North Arcot . . 
South Arcot . . 
Tanjore 
Trichinopoly . 
Madura 
Tinnevelly . 
Coimbatore . 
Nilgiris 
Salem - . 
South Canara.. 
jftalabar 
Madras 


8,313 
18,344 
* 6,224 
8,036 
8,462 
8,367 
11,007 
7,358 
2,753 4 
7,139 
, 4,873 
3,654 
3,515 
, 9,502 
5,176 
7,432 
749 
7,483 
3,902 
6,002 
27 


Total . . 

Pusbcottah 

Territory. 

Grand Total » 


4,562| 
*8,581 
2,202 
2,140j 
2,174 
1,337 
2,568 
787 
2,302 
5,292 
3,198 
3,935 
1,644 
5,459 
1,824 
1,575 
17! 
4,021 
1,288 
432 
23 


138,318 


1,380 


139,698 


66,421 


1,279 


50,700 


341,404 
489, 4f9 
389,712 
282,358 
263,820 
339,063 
351,943 
205,884 
141,434 
329,844 
228,761 
369,984 
210,690 
443,513 
403,803 
361,109 
13,922 
391,519 
184,569 
435,462 
51,741 


1,520,088 
2,159,199 
1,592. 9*39 
1,452,374 
1,376,811 
1,351,194 
1,668,006 
959,640 
938,184 
2,015,278 
1,755,817 
1,973,731 
1,200,408 
2,266,615 
1,693,959 
1,763,274 
49,501 
1,966,995 
918,362 
2,201,250 
397,552 


a 


8 

& 


| o5 

£9 


th P 


o 

H 


o » 

a 


& 
a . 
G a, 

n 

a> 

P4 


<2* 

Li 

Se 

® 


6,229,954 


31,281,177 


77,638 


6,307,692 


316,695 


31,597,872 


7 j 

8 | 

9 | 

10 1 

TT 

182-3 ( ( 

)-54 

• 

333 2 

41 1 

1-45 

1177 

)-46 

251 6 

26 7 

4-4 1 1 

255*9 

J-35 

723-4 

62-6 

4-08 

180 7 

0 26 

678-7 

35 1 

5 14 

162-7 

0-28 

633-3 

31*1 

5 21 

161-5 

015 

1010-6 

40-5 

.5-98 

151-5 

0-23 

649-5 

320 

4-73 

130-4 

010 

1219-4 

280 

4-66 

340-7 

0-85 

397-2 

51*4 

6-63 

282-3 

0-74 

380'8f 

46-2 

6 11 

360-3 

0-65 

549 0 

46-9 

7-67 

540-1 

1-07 

501-6 

101-3 

5*33 

341-5 

0-46 

1 

730-1 

59-9 

5-69 

238-5 

0-57 

415-2 

46-7 

5*11 

327-3 

0-35 

928-7 

78*0 

4,19 

237-3 

0*21 

1119-5 

48*6 

4-881 

66-0 

002 

29118 

18*6 

3-55 

262-9 

0-53 

i 489-2 

52*3 

502 

235-4 

0-3S 

1 7130 

47*3 

\-97 

37R-7 

0-0i 

r 5234-<f 

72*6 

5 19 

14,724 1 

0-8/ 

5 17,284-8 

• 1,916-3 

7-68 

226-2 

0*4' 

0 564 4 

450 

5 02 

229-5 

0-9 

2 247-6 

56-2 

! 4 07 

•T 

226-J 

0-4 

1 657-3 

45-2 



entered in this return is taken from the one prepared by the Superintendent of Eevonue Survey, 


Nor*.— The area 
and printed in the Board’s Proceeding*, dated 19th March 1872. 
• Includes 1872 hill villages of Jeypore. 
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APPBNEIX, 


B.— Details of 


No. 1 . — General Statement 


No. 

< 

i 

, 

• DistrK t. 

c 

Total Population. 




♦ 


HOUSE 

Of the Better Sort. 

Of the Inferior Sort. 

Unknown. 

Number of Houses. 

Number of their Inhabitants. 

i 

o 

H 

0 

1 
k; 

Number of Inhabitants. 

• 

Number of Houses. 

4 

1 

i __ 

! * 

* v 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 1 

i 

1 

Gan jam .. ..« 

L, 520,088 

10,390 

45,014 

301,534 

1,337,054 

29,480 

132,519 

2 

Vizugapatam 

2,159,199 

41,270 

181*790 

386,205 

1,657,078 

61,944 

317,438 

3 

Godavery . . 

1,592,939 

21,784 

121,245 

365,982 

1,462,0(18 

1,946 

4,877 

4 

Kistna 

1,452,371 

45,731 

256,760 

233,456 

1,175,611 

3,171 

16,596 

5 

Nelloro 

1,376,811 

16,724 

84,774 

245,824 

1,279,618 

1,272 

10,269 

! 6 

Ouddapuh . . 

1,351,194 

50,193 

246,333 

287,110 

1,094,631 

1,760 

8,233 

; 7 

Bellary 

1,668,006 

245,012 

1,201,863 

105,217 

444,346 

1,714 

15,944 

8 

Kurnool 

959,640 

96,905 

507,072 

107,398 

443,323 

1,581 

8,395 

9 

Chingleput 

938,184 

39,278 

255,959 

101,661 

* 676,799 

495 

5,051 

l 10 

• 

North Areot 

‘2,015,278 

45,576 

285,267 

282,850 

1,715,004 

1,418 

10,410 

i ii 

0 

South Areot 

1,755,817 

21,863 

154,704 

206,551 

1,597,684 

347 

3,345 

12 

Tanjore 

1,973,731 

90,688 

542,366 

278,394 

1,428,134 

902 

3,153 

, 13 

Trichinopoly 

1,200,408 

15,934 

93,506 

194,616 

1,105,295 

140 

1,433 

! 14 

Madura 

2,266,615 

27,131 

159,834 

415,901 

2,105,101 

481 

1,482 

4 | 15 

I 

Tinnovelly 

1,693,959 

25,268 

111,325 

377,908 

1,578,955 

627 

3,679 

16 

Coimbatore 

1,763,274 

48,089 

293,348 

312,254 

1,458,271 

766 

4,314 

! 17 

t 

1 

Nilgiris 

J*L 

49,501 

1,914 

9,999 

11,864 

38,729 

144 

773 

1 18 

Salem 

1,966,995 

40,278 

239,395 

349,586 

1,715,948 

. 

1,655 

11,464 

19 

South Canara 

918,362 

2,946 

12,070 

181,357 

902,681 

266 

1,857 

1 








% 

20 

Malabar 

2, £61, 250 

m 

11,736 

52,416 

423,726 

2,128,789 


■ • 

• 21 

1 

i 

Madras 

397,552 

40,989 

344,326 

10,752 

46,481 


#’ ' 

*3,113 

! 

Total . . 

/ 

31,281,177 

939,699 

5,199,366 

5,180,146 

25,391,540 

110,109 

1 

564,445 

. . - 


Pudueottah 









Territory. . 

3 a 6, 695 

2,558 

12,027 

75,029 

304,311 

51 

« 303 

< 


' 









« 







I 

Grand Total . . 

31,697,872 

942,257 

5,211,393 

5,255,175 

25,695,851 

110,160 

564,748 


% _ 



— — J 






* Number of porsous in out-housos, 
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Population. 

of Area and Population. 
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APPENDIX, 


B — Details of 

No. 1 . — General Statement 


Districts . 


Qtpijam. . 
Yizngapatam 
Goduvcry 
Kistna . . 
Nolloro. . 
Cuddapah 
Bellary . . 

Kurnool 

« 

Chin gleput 
North Arcot 
South Arcot 
Tanjoro. . 
Trichi nopoly 
Madura. . 
Timiovolly 
Coimbatore 
Nilgiria. . 
Salem . . 
South Canara 
Malabar 
Madras . . 

/ 

vt£ otal 
S'itory 
Puducotta a . 
tory . . 

Grand Total 


DETAILS OF POPULATION.- 

-{Continm d.) • 


PEBCENTAGK CALCU- 

European* and Eurasians. 


Othbrs. 


1 

Of Inhabitants of Houses of the Inferior 
Sort on Total Population. 

§ 

l 

§ 

| 

P ■ 

3 

y 

§ 

! . 

1 

5 

00 

0) 

*3 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Of Inhabitants of Houses of the 
Sort on Teftal Population. 

Of Inhabitants of Unknown Hou 
Total Population. 

« 

19 

< « 

20 

21 

2 

23 

24 

25 

2G 

27 

28 

205 

152 ’ 

357 

262 

246 

508 

2*9 

87*9 

8*7 

0*4 

610 

598 

1,208 

253 

303 

556 

84 * 

76-7 

14-7 

01 

454 

382 

836 

192 

148 

340 

7*G 

91 7 

0-3 

0*3 

176 

182 

308 

18 

18 

36 

17 6 

80-9 

W 

0 - 2* 1 

180 

* 

158 

338 

72 

64 

136 

61 

92*9 

0*7 

0*2 

120 

107 

227 

174 

188 

362 

18‘2 

810 

0*6 

0*2 

1,524 

667 

2,191 

65 

63 

128 

72-0 

26-6 

10 

0*3 

121 

76 

200 

42 

29 

71 

52-8 

461 

0*9 

01 

2, HO 

1,521 

3,661 

10 

8 

18 

272 

721 

0-6 

0*01 

559 

465 

1,024 

107 

181 

288 

m 

851 

0-5 

0*2 

257 

236 

493 

118 

97 

215 

8-8 

► 909 

0-2 

0*004 

476 

435 

911 

412 

418 

830 

27*4 

72-3 

0*2 

0*004 

744 

509 

1,253 

215 

175 

390 

7*8 

920 

0*1 

0*01 

186 

155 

341 

110 

105 

215 

7-0 

929 

007 

0*004 

183 

147 

330 

3 

3 

6 

65 

93*2 

0*2 

. . 

333 

262 

595 

46 

27 

73 

16*6 

82*7 

0-3 

0*4 

1,311 

794 

2,135 

32 

12 

44 

20*1 

78-2 

16 


362 

271 

633 

131 

147 

278 

121 

87*2 

0*6 

0*009 

J79 

141 

320 




1*3 

98-2 

« 

0*2 

0*2 

9 

4,801 

3,191 

7,992 

711 

730 

1,441 

23 

94*1 

, , 

3*6 

8,080 

7,546 

15,626 

408 

! 

502 

910 

86-6 

11*6 

0*8 

0*9 

23 , 034 ' 

- r—J 

17,945 

40,979 

3,381 

3,464 

6,845 

16 6 

81*1 ! 

>8 

0*4 


■ 2K 21! 

32 

. . 

. 

o . . 

3*8 

* 96*0 

01 

► 

0*01 

23,048 

X: 

41,011 

3,381 

„ 1 

3,464 

6,845 

16*4 

81*3 

P8 

0*4 


2sot$ (1). The populatioifin this roturn is arranged according to Caste, instead of Boligion, the 
(2). Tho houses ontored in Column 8 (unknown) are thoso for which proper description 
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yii 

Population. — ( Continued .) 

of Ana and Population. 


LATED ON PRECEDING COLUMNS. 


Of Hindus on Total Population- 

Of Mahomedans on Total Population. 

Oi Europeans and Eurasians on xoiai 
Population. 

Of Others on Total Population. j 

1 

Of Males on Total Population. 


Hindus. 

Mahomedans. ^ 

h’ROFEANS AND 
Et’ RAHIANft. 

• 

Others. 


Of Females on Total Population. 

Of Hindu Males on Total Hindu 
Population. 

Of Hindu Females on Total 
Hindu Population. 

i 

Of Mahomedan Males on Total 
Mahomedan Population. 

Of Mahomedan Females on Total 
Mahomedan Population. 

h 

Of European ana Eurasian 

Males on Total European and 
Eurasian Population. 

1 Oi European ana Eurasian 
Females on Total European 
and Eurasian Population. • 

i 

Of Other Males on Total Other 
Population. 

i 

Of Other Females on Total other 
Population. 

29 

30 | 

31 

32 

33 j 

34 

35 

36 

37 j 

38 j 

39, | 

40 j 

41 1 

42 


996 

*3 

•02 

•03 

51-8 

48-7 

51-3 

48-7 

’48-7 

» 

51*3 

57-4 

42*6 

51*6. 

48*4 


990 

0*9 

*05 

V 

*02 

51*4 

48'6 

51-4 

48-6 

49-9 

50*1 

50*5 

49*5 

45*5 

54*5 


97-7 

2*2 

•05 

*02 

50*4 

49*6 

504 

49-6 

50-2 

49*8 

54*3 

45-7 

56*5 

43-5 


• 

94-5 

5*4 

*02 

•002 

50-8 

49'2 

50-8 

49-2 

50*6 

49-4 

• 

67*1 

42*9 

50*0 

50*0 

• 


95-2 

4*8 

*02 

•01 

51-4 

48*6 

51-3 

48*7 

520 

48*0 

53*3 

46-7 

52*9 

47*1 


92*3 

7*7 

•02 

•03 

51*3 

48-7 

51*2 

48-8 

52-5 

47*5 

52*9 

47 1 

48*1 

51*9 


922 

7*7 

•1 

•008 

51*6 

48*4 

51*5 

48-5 

52-1 

47*9 

69*6 

30*4 

50*8 

49*2 


88-7 

11*2 

•02 

•007 

51-2 

48-8 

51 '1 

48-9 

51*4 

48*6 

62*0 

38*0 

59*2 

40*8 


97-1 

2*5 

*4 

• 

•002 

50-7 

49*3 

50-7 

49*3 

50-9 

49*1 

58*5 

41*5 

55*6 

44*4 


95*6 

4*3 

•05 

•6i 

50*6 

49*4 

50*6 

49*4 

50-8 

49*2 

54*6 

45*4 

37-2 

62*8 

» 

97*4 

2*5 

02 

' 01 

50-5 

49-5 

50’5 

49*5 

49-7 

50*3 

62*1 

47*9 

54*9 

45*1 


947 

5*2 

06 

•04 

48*4 

51-6 

48*5 

51-5 

448 

55*2 

52*3 

47*7 

49*6 

50*4 


972 

2*6 

1 

•03 

49-0 

51*0 

49-0 

51*0 

50*0 

50*0 

59*4 

40*6 

551 

44*9 


94 1 

5*9 

•02 

•01 

49-1 

50*9 

49*1 

50*9 

47-7 

52 3 

54*5 

45*5 

512 

48*8 # 


950 

5*0 

•02 

•0004 

49*4 

50*6 

49-5 

50*5 

46*5 

53*5 

55-5 

44-5 

50*0 

50*0 


97-9 

2*0 

•03 

•004 

49*6 

50*4 

49*6 

50*4 

49*4 

50*6 

560 

44*0 

63*0 

37*0 


91-7 

3*9 

* 

4*3 

•09 

54-93 

45 07 

54*4 

45*6 

59*3 

40-7 

62*8 

37*2 

72-7 

27*3 


97-3 

2*7 

•03 

01 

496 

50-4 

49-6 

50*4 

49*8 

50-2 

# 

57*2 

42*8 

471 

» 

52*^ 1 


9 

^•9 

9*0 

•03 

. . 

50 06 

49’9 

50*0 

500 

50*4 

49*6 

55*9 

44*1 




73 2 

26*4 

•3 

•06 

50*2 

49-8 

50*1 

49'9 

50*2 

49*8 

60*1 

39-9 

49*3 

50*7 


83*0 

* 

12*8 

40 

•2 

49*0 

510 

49*0 

51*0 

48*2 

51*8 

51*7 

48*3 

44*8 

V- 

55*2 


93*9 

*6*0 

0*1 

•02 

50*3 

49*7 

50-3 

49-7 

49*9 

501 

56*2 

% 

43*8 

49*4 

50*0 


■ 

n 

i 

■ 

48*0* 

520 

48-0 

52*0 

47-4 

52*6 

437 

56-3 

•♦ 

• 


989 

60 

•l 

•02 

50*2 

49'8 

50*3 

• 

49-7 

49 9 

50*1 

56-2 

43*8 

49 V 

‘ 50-6 



— — i 


particulars as to sexes having boon tabulated according to Caste. 


C.— Infir 

No. 1 . — General Statement 




Population. 

Insanes. 

Idiots. 

6 

• 

• 

• • 

Districts. 










Ih* 

2 


8 

t 

1 

| 

t 

•3 

1 

1 

* 

1 

% 




fa 

H 


fa 

H 

* 

fa 

H 

1 

• 

2 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1 

Gvijam 

• 

695,295 

693,68*1 

*1,388,976 

114 

86 

200 

138 

79 

217 

2 

Vizagapatom. 

941,125 

903,586 

fl,844,711 

261 

222 

483 

258 

243 

501 

3 

Goduvery . . 

803,603 

789,336 

1,592,939 

249 

195 

444 

208 

182 

390 

4 

Kistna 

737,495 

714,879 

1,452,374 

269 

237 

506 

227 

186 

413 

5 

Nollore 

707,392 

669,419 

1,376,811 

234 

218 

452 

221 

208 

429 

6 

Cuddapali . . 

693,400 

657,794 

1,351,194 

221 

252 

473 

282 

216 

498 

7 

Bellury 

800,173 

807,833 

1,668,006 

266 

231 

497 

155 

180 

335 

8 

Kurnool 

490,883 

408,757 

959,640 

145 

108 

253 

155 

149 

304 

9 

Chingleput . . 

475,968 

462,216 

938,184 

107 

76 

183 

63 

53 

116 

10 

North Arcot.. 

1,020,678 

994,600 

2,015,278 

293 

264 

557 

253 

191 

444 

11 

South Arcot .. 

885,922 

869,895 

1,755,817 

139 

104 

243 

' 130 

119 

249 

12 

Tanjore 

953,968 

1,019,763 

1,973,731 

280 

219 

499 

253 

181 

434 

13 

Trichinopoly . 

588,134 

612,274 

1,200,408 

84 

76 

160 

82 

67 

U9 

*14 

Madura 

1,112,066 

1,154,549 

2,266,615 

198 

155 

353 

165 

142 

307 

15 

Tinnovelly . . 

830,515 

857,444 

1,693,959 

232 

153 

385 

186 

183 

369 

16 

Coimbatgj’e . . 

874,975 

888,299 

1,763,274 

124 

140 

264 

120 

125 

245 

17 

Nilgiris 

27,192 

22,309 

49,501 

6 

4 

10 

3 

1 

4 


Salem 

975,502 

991,493 

1,966,995 

257 

264 

521 

244 

235 

479 

19 

South Canara. 

45^,729 

» 

458,633 

918,362 

112 

76 

188 

50 

36 


20 

• 

Malabar 

1,134,889 

1,126,361 

2,261,250 

298 

254 

552 

180 

113 

293 

21 

Madras 

194,676 

202,876 

397,552 

199 

113 

312 

118 

102 

220 


'Total .. 

15,469,580 

15,365,997 

30,835,577 

4,088 

3,447 

7,535 

3,491 

2,991 

6,482 

• 

Puducotta 

• 








o 

■ 

Territory . . 

151,949 

164,766 

316,695 

30 

21 

♦ 

51 

24 

15 

39 


Gfand Total. 

15,621,509 

15,530,763 

31,152,272 

4,118 

t 

3,468 

7,586 

3,515 

3,006 

6,521 


• * Exclusive of tho population of Mnliah Villages, 

. t Do. of do. of Jeypore. 




mities. 

of Area and Population. 


Deaf and Dumb. 

» 

» 

Blind. 


LErEiis. 

PERCENTAGES CALCULATED 

ON PRECEDING COLUMNS. 

InBANEB. 

Idiots. 

.. 9 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

H 

Males. 

Females. 

3 

o 

H 

Males. 

Females. 

3 

H 

Insane stales on Total Male Po- 
. pulation. 

Insane Females on Total Female 
Population. 

Insanes on Total Population. 

Idiot Males on Total Male Popv^ 
lation. 

Idiot Females on Total Female 
Population. 

Idiots on Total Population. 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

► 22, 

23 

24 

25 

20 

845 

675 

1,520 

1,111 

1,335 

2,446 

433 

265 

» 

698 

•016 

•012 

* 

■014 

*019 

■Oil 

•015 

1,016 

828 

1,844 

991 

1,310 

2,301 

389 

197 

586 

•027 

•024 

•026 

027 

■026 

■027 

1,084 

1,070 

2,154 

1,229 

1,625 

2,854 

495 

159 

654 

•029 

•024 

•027 

•025 

•023 

•024 

941 

845 

1,786 

1,179 

1,582 

2,761 

311 

176 

517 

* 

•036 

•033 

■034 

•030 

•026 

•028 

• 

1,194 

1,053 

2,247 

1,493 

1,738 

3,231 

370 

175 

545 

•033 

•031 

•032 

•031 

•031 

•031 

1,458 

1,315 

2,773 

1,552 

1,786 

3,338 

236 

169 

405 

•031 

•038 

•035 

•040 

•032 

•036 

1,330 

1,267 

2,597 

1,866 

2,088 

3,954 

375 

256 

631 

•030 

•028 

•029 

•018 

•022 

•020 

864 

725 

1,589 

1,183 

1,310 

2,493 

261 

88 

349 

•029 

■023 

•026 

•031 

• 

*031 

■031 

601 

512 

1,143 

766 

712 

1,478 

427 

153 

580 

•022 

•016 

•019 

•013 

•011 

•012 

1,741 

1,522 

3,263 

' 2,068 

2,152 

4,220 

906 

347 

1,253 

•028 

025 

*027 

024 

•019 

•022 

898 

829 

1,727 

1,305 

1,429 

2,734 

650 

199 

849 

•015 

■Oil 

•013 

•014 

•013 

•014 

1,740 

1,692 

3,432 

1,585 

1,808 

3,393 

926 

504 

1,430 

•029 

•021 

025 

•026 

•017 

021 

.530 

497 

1,027 

735 

852 

1,587 

226 

117 

343 

•014 

•012 

•013 

•013 

•010 

•012 

1,138 

1,066 

2,204 

1,883 

2,323 

4,206 

412 

247 

659 

•017 

•013 

•015 

•014 

012 

•013 * 

1,019 

960 

1,979 

1,768 

2,039 

3,807 

523 

287 

810 

■027 

•017 

•022 

•022 

021 

•022 

1,250 

1,224 

2,474 

1,795 

2,420 

4,215 

247 

152 

399 

•oil 

•015 

•014 

•013 

*014 

•013 

50 

43 

93 

30 

52 

82 

23 

18 

41 

•022 

•017 

•020 

•Oil 

•004 

•008 


1,758 

3,531 

2,172 

2,733 

4,905 

353 

201 

554 

•026 

9 

•026 

•026 

•025 

•023 

*024 * 

^•375 

333 

708 

588 

892 

1,480 

506 

242 

748 

•024 

•016 

■020 

•010 

•007 

• 

•009 

1,000 

771 

1,771 

1,986 

1,963 

3,949 

881 

497 

1,378 

•026 

•022 

•024 

•015 

•010 

•013 

520 

581 

1,107 

699 

720 

1,419 

260 

1 

158 

418 

•102 

•055 

•078 

•060 

•050 

•055 

21,373 

10,596 

i 

! 

1 40, 969 

27,984 

32,869 

60,853 

9,240 

4,607 

13,817 

•026 

022 

•024 

•023 

i 

•020 

1 

•021 

• 

248 

267 

• 

515 

271 

356 

627 

69 

28 

97 

•019 

•012 

•016 

J -015 

■009 

• 

•012 

21,621 

19,863 

41,484 

28,255 

33,225 

61,480 

9,309 

4, 63oj 13,944 

•026 

*022 

•024 

•023 

j -020 

j* '021 



APPE NDJX 


C. -Infirmities — (Continued.) 


No. 1 — General Statement of Area and Population. 




PERCENTAGES CALCULATED ON PlltfCEDINGS COLUMNS.— 

( Continued .) 



Deaf AND Dl Mil. 

Blind. 

Lkfeiu*. 

» 

No. 

, « 

Districts. 

# * 

Deaf and Dumb Males on Total * 
Male Population. j 

Deaf and Dumb Females on Total j 
Female Population, 

Deaf and Dumb on Total Popula- 
tion. 

Blind Males on Total Male Popu- 1 
lation. 

Blind Females on Total Female 
Population. 

Blind on Total Population. 

Leper Males on Total Male Popu- 
lation. 

Leper Females on Total Female 
Population. 

Lepers on Total Population. 

^ 


< * 

27 | 

28 j 

29 j 

30 

31 

32 | 

33 

31 1 

35 

1 

Gatijiim 

•122 

•^97 

TOO 

•160 

•192 

T76 

•062 

•038 

•050 

2 

Vizagapatam . . 

•107 

•091 

•099 

■105 

•145 

•125 

•041 

•021 

•031 

.3 

Godavery 

135 

•135 

•135 

•153 

•206 

•179 

•061 

•020 

•041 

4 

« 

Kistna . . 

■128 

• 

•118 

•123 

■160 

•221 

•190 

•046 

•024 

•035 

5 

Nellore . . 

•169 

•157 

•163 

•211 

•259 

•235 

•052 

•026 

039 

6 

Cuddapah 

•210 

•200 

•205 

•224 

•271 

•247 

•034 

•025 

•030 

7 

Thdlary . . 

•154 

•156 

155 

•216 

•258 

•237 

•043 

•031 

•037 

8 

Kurnool 

• 

•176 

•154 

•165 

•241 

•279 

•260 

•053 

•018 

•036 

9 

Chingloput 

•126 

•117 

T22 

•161 

•154 

157 

•089 

•033 

•061 

• 10 

North Arcot 

•171 

•153 

•162 

•202 

•216 

•209 

*•088 

•035 

•062 

11 

South Arcot 

•101 

•095 

•098 

•147 

•164 

•156 

•073 

•022 

•048 

12 

Tanjoro. . . . 

•182 

•166 

•174 

•166 

•177 

•171 

•097 

•049 

•073 

13 

Trichi nopoly 

•090 

•081 

•086 

•125 

•139 

•132 

*038 

•019 

028 

14 

Madura. . 

•101 

•092 

•097 

T69 

•201 

•185 

•037 

021 

•029 

15 

Tinnevelly 

•122 

112 

•117 

■211 

•237 

•224 

•062 

•033 

•048 

16 

Coimbatore 

T43 

•138 

•140 

•205 

•272 

•239 

•028 

•017 

« 

•022 

17 

Nilgiris 

•184 

•193 

•188 

•no 

•233 

•166 

•084 

•080 

•082 

* 

10 

Salem 4 . 

182 

• 

•178 

•180 

•223 

•276 

•249 

•036 

•020 

•028 

• 

19 

South Canara . . # 7 . 

t 

•082 

•073 

•077 

•128 

•194 

T61 

•no 

•052 

•0J^ 

20 

Malabar 

•088 

•068 

•078 

•175 

•174 

T74 

•077 

•044 

•060 

21 

Madras 

4 

•270 

•286 

•278 

•359 

•354 

•356 

•133 

•077 

.105 

< 


Total . . 

• 

•138 

•127 

•133 

•180 

•214 

•197 

•060 

•030 

•045 

• 

• 

Puducotta Territory . . 

•163 

•162 

T62 

T79 

•217 

•198 

•045 

.... 

•016 

•030 


• 

Grand Total . . 

•138 

•127 

T33 

•180 

« 

•214 

•197 

•060 

•030 

045 



No. II A . — General Statement of Papulation according to Age. 


HINDUS, INCLUDING NATIVE CHRISTIANS ANT) JAINS. 


Males. 


No. 

• 

* 

Districts. 

§ 

k. 

CD 

H 

<y 

o 

/« 

Above 6 and not exceeding 12 
years. 

Above 12 and not exceeding 20 
years. 

O 

ec 

H 

0) 

O 

a 

nd 

§ 

CM . 

© 5 
> * 

3® 

k Above 30 and not exceeding 40 
years. • 

j 

Above 40 and not exceeding 60" 
years. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6* • 

7 

8 

1 

Gan jam 

148,238 

127,196 

• 

117,358 

121,878 

82,716 

• 51,071 

2 

Vizagftpatam 

198,598 

167,340 

152,816 

162,312 

114,919 

74,131 

# 3 

Godavery 

169,801 

134,393 

135,389 

138,931 

89,876 

57,941 

4 

Kiatna 

144,264 

111,368 

108,488 

121,174 

70,576 

59,8^6 

5 

Neiloro 

132,524 

102,838 

108,346 

116,161 

78,422 

60,616 

6 

Cucldapali . . 

117,107 

99,556 

100,351 

130,602 

85,832 

54,021 

7 

Bollary 

150,497 

124,491 

115,945 

153,135 

107,797 

70,916 

8 

Kurnool . . . 

85,697 

69,376 

64,951 

82,304 

54,539 

37,669 

9 

Chingloput . . 

102,643 

75,841 

68,949 

80,980 

56,499 

37,570 

10 

» 

\ North Arcot, . 

208,461 

159,421 

148,185 

178,711 

121,050 

78,793 f 

11 

# 

South Arcot . . 

193,512 

141,694 

129,756 

147,536 

107,754 

72,381 

12 

Tanjoro 

191,060 

145,384 

130,351 

153,969 

120,417 

84,116 

1$ 

Trichinopoly 

120,310 

92,999 

83,043 

95,359 

76,789 

52,019 

» 

14 

Madura 

231,036 

171,980 

102,867 

182,894 

138,970 

90,339 

15 

TinneveUy . . 

171,568 

124,291 

117,499- 

139,071 

100,605 

71,370 

16 

Coimbatore , . 

188,480 

142,339 

130,822 

148,270 

112,491 

72,135 

17 

Nilgiris 

4,773 

3,510 

4,146 

5,957 

3,533 

1,535 

18 

galom 

206,611 

164,676 

135,471 

167,489 

125, 6p9 

77,214 


South Canara 

80,177 

68,764 

66,331 

79,338 

57,821 

• 

34,687 

20 

Malabar 

175,460 

134,284 

128,720 

153,841 

109,702 

65,024 

21 

» 

Madras 

23,706 

23,404 

24,054 

30,255 

26,099 

17,107 

* 


• 

Total . . 

► 

3,045,123 

2,385,145 

2,223,838 

2,590,167 

• 

1,842,076 

1,220,481 


% 

Puducottah Territory. 

•30,078 

24,011 

21,037 

* 

25,366 

19,861 

13,791 


Grand Total . . 

3,075,201 

2^409,156 

2,244,875 

2,615,533 

1,861,937 

• 

1,234,272 

, 



APPENDIX, 


xii 


Age. 

No. II A. — General Statement of 





HINDUS, INCLUDING NATIVE 




Males. — [Continued.) 

• 

• 

• • 


§ 





CS 1 

r-H 

No. 

Districts. 


t 




i 

f 




o 

a 





1 ~ 




1 

o 

• 

l 

s 

i 



1 

(D , * 




|! 

• < 

1 

1 

Total. 

3 

0 

fc 

> H 
£ “ 

< 



• 

1 9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1 

Gafijam 

, , 

29,042 

f 14,814 

166 

692,479 

149,339 

107,626 

2 

Yizagapatam 

* • 

40,787 

18,822 

47 

929,772 

199,892 

130,509 

3 

Godavery 

• . 

38,264 

20,687 

12 

785,294 

167,073 

110,021 

t 

i 

Kistna 

• • 

46,511 

34,424 

313 

697,344 

146,512 

98,478 

5 

Nollore 


43,239 

30,559 

290 

672,995 

134,191 

, 89,203 

6 

Cuddapah . . 


34,269 

16,879 

52 

638,669 

120,610 

89,121 

7 

Bellary 

• . 

46,848 

22,276 

48 

791,953 

151,830 

112,221 

8 

Kurnool # 


26,595 

14,132 

9 

435,272 

85,843 

60,288 

9 

Chingleput . . 


22,717 

16,805 

3 

462,007 

108,181 

68,393 

• 10 

North Arcot . , 

. • 

48,409 

32,813 

129 

975,972 

217,675 

144,930 

11 

South Arcot . . 


42,329 

28,125 

309 

863,396 

204,491 

127,770 

12 

Tanjore 


49,224 

32,501 

2 

907,024 

198,418 

133,635 

13 

Tricliinopoly 

. . 

30,664 

19,971 

16 

571,170 

126,497 

86,079 

14 

Madura 


49,634 

30,069 

43 

1,048,432 

237,847 

153,723 

15 

Tinnevelly . . 

. • 

44,344 

28,068 

62 

796,878 

173,974 

114,776 

16 

Coimbato|« . , 

• • 

39,758 

22,453 

38 

856,786 

195,981 

130,821 

17 

Nilgiris 

• • 

757 

439 

20 

24,670 

4,919 

3,091 

18 % 

Salem , 

. . 

46,379 

25,491 

36 

948,976 

214,441 

15$, 393 

19 

South Cunara 


f 20,530 

9,886 

55 

417,589 

79,783 

61, 5W 

20 

Malabar 

. . 

37,078 

25,890 

95 

830,154 

171,823 

118,480 

21 

Madras 


! 10,384 

6,609 

1 

161,618 

24,024 

22,636 


Total 


748,162 

451,713 

1,745 

14,508,450 

3,113,344 

. . 

21118,709 

' • 

Puducottah Territory. 

• 8,230 

5,499 

1 

147,880 

32,079 

22,075 

i « 

Grand Total 


756,398 

457,212 

1,746 

14,056,330 

3,145,423 

2,140,784 


Maliali Villages in the Gan jam District . . . . . . 83,817 

Jeypore Zamindari in tlio Vizagapatam District. . « . . 168,909 


Grand Total . . 14,909,056 

(For tli© population of the aboyo, which are hill tracts, the particulars as to ages were not ascer- 
tained). , 



APPENDIX, 


xiii 

Age. 

Population according to Age. — (Continued.) 

» 

CHRISTIANS AND JAIN8.-(CWM«#<i.) 


Fimalh. 


*. • 

Above 12 and not exceeding 20 
years. 

Above 20 and not exceeding 30 
years. 

Above 30 and not exceeding 40 

years. 

Above 40 and not exceeding 50 
years. 

Above 50 and not exceeding 60 
years. 

Above 60 years. 

Unknown. • 

1 

Total. 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

• 21 

21 

22 

125,239 

129,823 

79,923 

48,844 

• 

32,319 

17,552 

141 

• 690,806 

150,466 

171,516 

105,401 

68,217 

41,149 

18,985 

10 

892,145 

146,755 

138,326 

83,883 

59,459 

41,986 

23,781 

12 

771,296 

114,281 

118,695 

65,538 

55,861 

43,203 

» 

32,777 

400 

675,745 

107,842 

114,965 

70,562 

52,893 

38,344 

29,423 

249 

637,672 

100,618 

126,019 

71,913 

48,276 

33,078 

18,612 

13 

608,260 

116,030 

148,695 

89,986 

62,007 

43,440 

21,703 

39 

745,951 

65,716 

81,710 

48,178 

35,260 

24,774 

14,402 

3 

» 

416,174 

73,581 

83,036 

48,508 

32,414 

19,969 

15,213 

2 

449,297 

154,265 

183,185 

103,732 

70,745 

45,794 

30,809 

118 

951,253 1 

184,227 

‘ 157,747 

96,764 

63,814 

37,156 

25,005 

172 

847,146 

145,060 

185,762 

125,894 

87,319 

51,095 

35,076 

4 

962,263 

• 89,021 

114,427 

77,539 

51,136 

30,906 

19,955 

11 

595,571 

159,481 

216,362 

143,677 

91,290 

51,356 

30,994 

54 

1,084,784 

121,700 

151,603 

100,013 

72,618 

47,199 

30,103 

8 

811,992 

182,777 

165,698 

108,815 

70,332 

42,400 

22,936 

34 

869,794 

3,595 

4,701 

2,228 

1,201 

617 

344 

20 

20,716 

141,733 

• 

189,098 

114,090 

74,600 

48,940 

1 

26,492 

9 

964/796 

- 72,267 

85,671 

49,969 

33,597 

22,572 

11,829 

27 

1 

417,230 

187,281 

161,114 

98,898 

63,766 

41,234 

33,147 

71 

825,764 

27,840 

33,985 

23,828 

17,065 

11,567 

7,489 

•• 

168,434 

2,325,725 

2,762,188 

1,709,339 

1,160,712 

749,098 

466,827 

1,397 

14,407,089 

, 23,109 

32,179 

22,312 

14,666 

8,281 

. 5,576 

•• 

160,277 , 

• 

2,848,834 

'2,794,817 

.1,731,651 

1,175,378 

757,379 

'472,208 

1,397 

14,567,366 


•47,295 ’ 

145,579 


Grand Total . . 14, 760, *0 


1 



XIV 


APPENDIX, 


Age. 

No. II A. — General Statement of 


t 

No. 

• * 

» 

District*. 

< 

« 

MAHOME 

Males . 

Not exceeding 6 years. 

Above 6 and not exceeding 12 
years. 

Above 12 and not exceeding 20 
years. 

Above 20 and not exceeding 30 
years. 

Above 30 and not exceeding 40 
years. 

Above 40 and not exceeding 50 
years. 

% 

« 23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

1 

— 1 

Oailjam 

380 

429 

397 

431 

308 

204 

2 

Vizagapatam 

2,181 

1,820 

1,718 

1,806 

1,383 

873 

3 

Godavory 

3,577 

2,918 

2,980 

3,278 

2,054 

1,463 

\ 

Kistna 

8,518 

c 

6,812 

6,260 

6,991 

4,019 

3,012 

5 

Nellore 

7,222 

5,692 

5,258 

5,838 

3,930 

2,774 

6 

Cuddapah . . 

11,133 

9,448 

8,139 

10,668 

6,852 

4,196 

7 

Bollary 

13,295 

10,897 

9,248 

12,765 

8,806 

5,611 

8 

Kurnool 

• 

11,036 

9,200 

8,061 

10,610 

6,815 

4,419 

9 

Chingleput . . 

2,485 

1,849 

1,707 

2,160 

1,409 

981 

' io 

North Arcot. . 

9,661 

7,740 

6,413 

7,440 

' 5,212 

3,528 

n 

South Aroot . . 

5,139 

3,906 

3,288 

3,714 

’2,684 

1,614 

12 

Tanjore 

11,439 

7,803 

5,968 

7,144 

5,925 

3,689 

13 

Trichinopoly 

3,576 

2,622 

2,316 

2,645 

2,119 

1,319 * 

14 

Madura 

16,051 

10,500 

8,456 

10,382 

7,829 

6,117 

15 

Tinnevelly , , 

9,385 

6,597 

5,664 

6,093 

4,671 

3,196 

16 

Coimbato?® . . 

4,284 

3,079 

2,752 

3,127 

2,054 

1,300 

17 

Nilgiris 

166 

158 

232 

287 

159 

82 

18 * 

Salom 4 

5,956 

* 

4,667 

3,651 

4,537 

3,193 

1,950 

* 

19 ^ 

South Canara . 

8,890 

7,440 

6,607 

7,191 

5,507 

3,298*. 

20 

Malabar 

71,352 

54,417 

47,644 

49,613 

35,240 

20,528 

21 

Madras 

« 

3,321 

3,565 

3,503 

4,458 

8,822 

2,697 


Total . . 

209,047 

« 

161,559 

140,262 

161,178 

113,991 

*71,851 

« 

4 

Puducottah Territory. 

844 

707 

582 

. 66!*" 

‘531 

334 


• 

Grand Total . . 

209,891 

162,266 

140,844 

161,839 

114,622 

72,185 


















XVI 


APPENDIX. 


Age. 

No. IIA.— General Statement of Population according to Age.— (Continued.) 


9 

• 

$ 0 . 

• * 

Districts. 

« 

MAHOMED ANS. — ( Continued .) 

Females. — {Continued.) 

Above 30 and not exceeding 40 
years. 

Above 40 and not exceeding 50 
years. 

Above 50 and not exceeding 60 
years. 

Above 60 years. 

Unknown. 

* 

i 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

1 

Gafcjam 

288 

198 

160 

112 

• • 

2,477 

2 

Vizagapatam 

1,229 

800 

553 

327 

•• 

10,540 

3 

Godavery 

1,994 

1,400 

1,000 

597 

2 

17,510 

i 

Kistna 

3,727 

2,984 

2,433 

1,713 

149 

38,984 

5 

Nellore 

3,237 

2,361 

1,745 

1,223 

7 

^1, 525 

6 

Cuddapah . . 

5,251 

3,395 

2,473 

1,386 

37 

49,239 

7 

Bollary 

6,970 

4,781 

3,592 

1,890 

30 

61,152 

8 

Kurnool f 

5,679 

4,297 

2,871 

1,727 

< 

615 

52,478 . 

9 

Chingleput . . 

1,250 

889 

541 

406 

•• 

11,390 

» 10 

North Arcot. . 

4,777 

3,216 

2,245 

1,530 

105 

42,701 

11 

South Arcot. . 

2,493 

1,659 

1,017 

779 

n 

22,416 

12 

Tanjoro 

7,525 

5,100 

3,259 

2,753 

1 

56,647 

13 

Trichinopoly 

1,913 

1,357 

805 

601 


16,0ft- 

14 

Madura 

8,830 

5,587 

3,259 

2,546 

•• 

69,505 

15 

Tinnevelly . . 

5,501 

3,932 

2,911 

2,031 


45,302 

16 

Coimbatore . . 

2,026 

1,355 

867 

483 

5 

18,216 

17 

Nilgiris 

91 

58 

26 

21 


787 

i& 

Salom 

2,996 

1,940 

1,371 

810 


26,279 

19 

South Canara m 

4,646 

2,880 

1,860 

1,040 


41,26* 

20 

Malabar 

32,150 

19,855 

12,933 

10,265 

8 

296,676 

21 

Madras 

t 

3,820 

2,993 

2,094 

1,495 

•• 

26,394 


Total . . 

106,393 

c 

71,037 

48,015 

33,735 

970 

937,499 

< i 

Puducottah Territory. 

594 

352 

249 

i 182 


4,471 


t 

Grand Total . . 

106,987 

71,389 

48,264 

33,917 

970 

941,970 
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Age. 

No. ITA. — General Statement of Population according to Age. — (Continued.) 








EUROPEANS. 




• 


• 





Malbb. 








<N 

© 

© 

© 

© 

o 



% 





<N 

CO 

Tt* 

© 

© 







1 

be 

CO 

1 

l 

be 

I 




No. 

Diitricts. 

E 

8 

i 

© 

6 

© 

8 

1 

I 




• 


© 

a 

‘o 

a 

1 ■ 

o 

a 

"o 

a 

0 

fl 




9 


d 5 

T> 

9 

TJ 

9 

"d 

9 

T* 

9 

i 

1 




• 


6 

to . 

^ . 

<N 

W . 

$ . 

. 

© 

© 





8 

© 3 

© a 

© a 

© 5 

> i 

© a 

£ 

a 

a 

i 



o 


is. 

Is. 

is. 

si 

,is. 

2 

1 



fc 


◄ 



< 

◄ 

■4 9 

U 

H 



43 

44 

45 | 

40 

47 

48 

• ? " 

49 

60 

51 

52 

1 

Gan jam . . 

20 

4 

18 

14 

•26 

18 

3 

. • 

9 

103 

2 

Vizagapatam 

00 

19 

21 

42 

32 

34 

28 

8 

1 

245 

.3 

Godavory . . 

58 

29 

39 

49 

35 

23 

14 

5 

•* 

252 

4 

Kistna 

4 

1 

4 

20 

10 

• 5 

1 

2 


53 

5 

NeHore . . 

17 

4 

4 

10 

10 

6 

4 

4 


59 

6 

Cuddapah . . 

5 

2 

8 

23 

12 

1 

2 

•• 


53 

7 

Bellary . . 

54 

23 

46 

432 

388 

47 

9 

4 

•* 

1,003 

■ 8 

Kurnool . . . . , 

3 

1 


14 

9 

4 


1 

• 

32 

9 

Cliingleput 

143 

98 

88 

461 

415 

129 

110 

71 

1 

1,516 

10 

North Arcot 

43 

24 

12 

27 

32 

25 

18 

15 

2 

198 

11 

South Arcot 

4 

1 

7 

7 

16 

7 

14 

5 

7 

•• 

67 

12 

Tanjore 

41 

23 

17 

47 

38 

34 

12 

7 


219 

id 

Trichinopoly 

45 

12 

13 

174 

162 

35 

13 

3 


457 , 

14 

Madura . . 

26 

10 

5 

16 

23 

11 

8 

6 


105 

15 

Tinnevelly 

12 

5 

4 

32 

37 

19 

8 

4 

•• 

121 

16 

Coimbatore 

20 

9 

5 

31 

29 

8 

6 

1 

•• 

109 

17 

Nilgiris 

110 

99 

171 

169 

164 

49 

40 

14 

2 

818 

18 

Sldem 

31 

27 

17 

31 

26 

2a 

5 

11 

• . . 

168 

19* 

South Canara 

10 

9 

8 

24 

22 

5 

3 

2 

« . 

83 

20 

Malabar . . 

173 

56 

275 

849 

528 

80 

42 

18 

•• 

2,021 

21. 

Madras . . 

263 

200 

233 

583 

529 

256 

139 

67 

• 

2,270 


Total . . 

• 

1,142 

662 

995 

3,070 

2,534 

823 

, 470 

250 

6 

9,952 

i 


« 

Puducottah Territory 

' •• 

1 1 

2 

1 

•• 

•• 


1 

•• 

5 


Grand Total v 

1,142 

663 

997 

3,071 

2,534 

i 

823 

470 

251 

6 

9,957 

• 


5 


APPENDIX. 


No. II A . — General Statm&nt of Population according to Age. — (Continued.) 

EUROPEANS. — (Continued.) 

— — — T 

Females. 


Districts. 


Gan jam . . 
Vizagapatam 
Godavcry . . 
Kistna 
Nellore 
Cuddapah . . 
Bellary 
KurnooJ . . 



9 Chingleput 

113 

96 

69 

106 

88 

10 North Arcot 

40 

26 

17 

28 

22 


South Arcot . . 9 

Tanjore , , . . 37 

Triohinopoly . . 42 

Madura . . , , 12 

Tinnovolly . . 17 

Coimb#!>re . . 6 

Nilgiris . . 97 

Salom ... . . 2# 

South .Ganara . + 15 

Malabar . , . . ICO 

Madras .. . . 241 

i 

Total.. 1,025 

“i 

Puducottah Territory 2 

• 

Grand Total . . 1,027 


3 12 

13 30 


30 37 
53 26 


57 45 

1 


13 11 7 3 

23 41 22 17 

22 41 33 16 

7 16 10 3 

1 26 13 0 


6 11 
103 100 


11 10 

00 69 

23 11 


59 00 


29 21 

6 4 


52 166 78 24 10 7 

208 288 233 121 53 44 

633 1,065 725 313 164 113 

1 i 

i : 

633 1,065, 720 313 164 113 
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Age, 

No. II A. — General Statement of Population according to Age. — (Continuod.) 


EURASIANS. 


Males. 


• 

No. 

• 

i 

• 

» 

Districts. 

Not exceeding 6 years. 

Above 6 and. not exceeding 12 j 
years. I 

Above 12 and not exceeding 20 
years. 

Above 20 and not exceeding 30 | 
years. 

Above 30 and not exceeding 40 
years. 

Above 40 and not exceeding 60 

years. 

Above 50 and not exceeding 60 

years. 

Above 60 years. 

i 

0 

1 

U> 

Total. 



63 

64 | 

65 

CO 

67 

68 | 

Id *| 

70 

_i 

71 

72 

1 

Ganjam . . 


24 

15 

12 

21 

« 

.8 

12 

9 

1 

•• 

102 

2 

Yizagapatam 


55 

80 

100 

42 

25 

34 

15 

12 

2 

365 

3 

* 

Godavory . . 


44 

28 

39 

40 

15 

16 

13 

7 

•• 

202 

4 

Kistna 


21 

13 

22 

30 

19 

8 

> 

10 

•• 


123 

5 

Nolloro 


22 

27 

22 

19 

13 

11 

7 

•• 

•• 

121 

6 

Cuddapah 


5 

4 

11 

23 

14 

6 

4 

•• 

•• 

67 

7 

Bellary . . 

126 

74 

87 

125 

65 

26 

13 

G 


521 

8 

Kurnool . . 

• 

13 

10 

23 

15 

10 

5 

4 

3 

* • • 

92 

9 

Chingloput 

108 

140 

124 

73 

42 

34 

21 

22 


624 

10 

• 

North Arcot 


66 

39 

80 

68 

51 

31 

18 

8 


361 

11 

• 

South Arcot 


37 

36 

35 

30 

23 

15 

7 

7 


190 

, 12 

Tanjore 


45 

44 

44 

44 

42 

17 

10 

11 

•• 

257 

13* 

Trichinopoly 


70 

57 

48 

44 

29 

23 

12 

4 

# 


287 

14 

Madura 


15 

10 

12 

20 

13 

8 

3 

•• 

•• 

81 

15 

Tinnevelly 


12 

6 

13 

11 

13 

5 

2 

•• 


62 

16 

Coimbatore 

, • 


45 

32 

43 

46 

29 

13 

9 

7 

•• 

224 

17 

Nilgiris . . 


70 

143 

185 

59 

36 

20 

5 

2 

3 

523 

18 

Sjlem 


38 

31 

32 

40 

31 

9 

• 

4 

3 


194 

1 

10 

’ South Canara 


14 

18 

13 

18 

14 

12 

2 

5 

1 

96 

20 

Malabar . . 


600 

399 

459 

A 

541 

331 

211 

155 

84 

•• 

2,780 

21 

< 

Madras . . 

1,069 

;i,013 

• 

1,197 

969 

578 

484 

284 

216 

•• 

5,810 

• 


Total . . 

2,559 

2,228 

2,601 

2,284 

1,401 

999 

607 

t 

398 

5 

13,082 


4 

Puducottah Territory 


•• 

• 3 

3 

•• 

•• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

•• 

9 


Grand Total f . 

2,559 

2,231 

2,604 

1 » 

2,284 

1,401 

1,000 

608 

399 

5 

• 

13,091 


11 


APPENDIX, 


Age. 

No. I1A General Statement of Population according to ^^.^-(Oontinued. ) 


• 

• 

No. 

• 

Districts. 

• 




EURASIANS. 

~r~ 

— ( Contit 

tued). 








Females. 

• 


Not exceeding 6 years. 

Above 6 and not exceeding 12 
years. 

Above 12 and not exceeding 20 
years. 

Above 20 and not exceeding 30 
years. 

Above 30 and not exceeding 40 
years. 

Above 40 and not exceeding 50 
years 

Above 50 and .not exceeding 60 
years. 

Above 60 years. 

t 

1 

P 

♦ 

• 

1 


• 

73 

74 

75 

70 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

1 

Oranjain . . 

23 

14. 

25 

17 

14 

7 

2 

1 

. . 

103 

2 

Vizagapatam 

56 

80 

71 

81 

80 

38 

21 

15 

4 

446 

3 

Godavery. . 

38 

28 

38 

37 

17 

9 

8 

8 


183 

•> 

. 4 

Kistna 

$> 

16 

* 

11 

20 

15 

13 

14 

3 

3 


95 

5 

Nollore 

25 

24 

17 

22 

14 

11 

2 

1 


116 

6 

Cuddapah. . 

11 

9 

18 

13 

4 

5 

3 

. * 


63 

7 

Bellary 

121 

71 

83 

96 

34 

22 

13 

13 


453 

8 

Kurnqol 

16 

11 

18 

11 

7 

2 

3 

« 



68 

9 

Chingloput 

182 

149 

179 

130 

100 

102 

63 

42 


947 

10 

North Areot 

71 

54 

53 

65 

34 

21 

10 

7 


315 

11 

South Arcot 

39 

24 

39 

28 

22 

15 

8 

5 


180 

12 

Tanjore . . 

51 

40 

50 

56 

27 

20 

10 

11 


265 

13 

« 

Trichinopoly 

87 

55 

73 

54 

34 

27 

9 

4 


&43 

14 

Madura 

17 

11 

25 

18 

16 

3 

1 

1 


92 

15 

Tinnevelly 

25 

6 

8 

16 

9 

5 

. • 

2 


71 

16 

Coimhator© 

42 

32 

43 

44 

27 

12 

16 

2 

• 

• 

218 

17 

Nilgiris 

56 

52 

57 

54 

29 

14 

8 

3 


273 

< 

<18 

Salem 

47 

c 

31 

34 

40 

14 

7 

7 

3 

• * < 

183 

19 

South Canara 

% 

22 

12 

15 

20 

8 

5 

10 

2 


• 94 

20 

Malabar 

474 

405 

442 

511 

328 

234 

143 

96 


2,633 







» 






21 

Madras 

« 

1,024 

1,013 

1,207 

1,098 

768 

507 

329 

257 


6,203 


Total . . 

2,443 

• 

2,132 

2,51$ 

2,426 

1,599 

1,080 

669 

476 

4 

13,344 

« 

i 

Puducottah Territory 

• 

7 

2 

3 

•• 

2 

' i ! 


« 

•• 

15 

— r~ 

« 

Grand Total . . 

2,450 

2,134 

2,518 

2,426 

' « 

1,601 

1,081 

669 

476 

4 

13,359 


APPENDIX. 


XXI 



No. IIA. — General Statement of Population according to Age. — (Continued.) . 


No. 

• 

• 

• 

Districts. 

OTHERS. 

Males. ' 

bO 

o 

9 

o 

Above 6 and not exceeding 12 
years. 

Above 12 and not exceeding 20 
years. 

Above 20 and not exceeding 30 
years. 

Above 30 and not exceeding 40 
years. 

Above 40 and not exceeding 50 
years. 

Above j50 and not exceeding 60 
years. 

Above 60 years. 

Unknown. 

Total. 


83 

84 

85 

80 

87 

*88 | 

89 , 

90 

91 

92 

1 

Ganjam 

39 

44 

44 

59 

34 

27 

*10 

5 


262 

2 

Yizagapatam .,. 

43 

39 

40 

3^ 

48 

34 

9 

6 


253 

3 

Godavcry 

30 

20 

25 

39 

45 

18 

8 

6 

1 

192 

• 4 

Kistna 

5 

2 


3 

5 

1 

1 

1 

•* 

18 

5 

Nelloro. . 

13 

3 

19 

23 

6 

3 

5 


. . <1 

72 

6 

Cuddapah 

28 

37 

23 

37 

23 

12 

10 

3 

1 

174 

7 

Bellary 

9 

11 

9 

11 

9 

10 

4 

2 


65 

8 

Kurnool 

6 

7 

5 

12 

4 

6 

1 

1 


42 

9 

Chingleput . . * . . 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 


<* 


10 

10 

Nortli Arcot . 4 

28 

12 

11 

18 

21 

4 

5 

4 

4 

107 

11 

South Arcot # . . 

24 

25 

15 

21 

17 

7 

7 

2 


118 

12 

Tanjoro 

84 

67 

70 

71 

53 

33 

22 

12 


412 

13 

Triehinopoly 

50 

36 

28 

28 

32 

22 

13 

6 


215 

14 

Madura 

16 

20 

20 

20 

19 

10 

. 2 

3 

•• 

110, 

15 

Tinnovelly 





•• 

2 

1 



3 

16 

Coimhatoro 

5 

5 

12 

14 

7 

2 

1 



46 

17 

Nilgiria * 

2 

1 

5 

13 

5 

3 

2 

1 

•• 

32 

18 

Salem 

27 

23 

11 

25 

17 

13 

10 

5 


131, 

» 

19 

South Canara 



•• 



» 


• 



» 

20 

Malabar 

125 

116 

130 

148 

100 

43 

25 

24 


711 

21 

Madras 

76 

61 

70 

74 

58 

40 

17 

12 


408 


. Total . . 

611 

531 

539 

651 

506 

291 

153 

93 

« 

6 

3,381 


Puducottah Territory . . 



•• 

•• 

•• 

• 

r 



•• 

. . » 


Grand Total . . 

611 

531 

J r 

539 

651 

506 

291 

153 

93 

0, 

, 3,381 
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APPENDIX 


Age. 

• No. 'HA. — General Statement of Population according to Age. — (Continued.) 


• 

« 

No. 

• «■ 

Districts. 

C 

OTHERS. — (Continued.) 

Females. 

Not exceeding 6 years. 

Above 6 and not exceeding 12 
years. 

Above 12 and not exceeding 20 
years. 

Above 20 and not exceeding 30 
years. 

Above 30 and not exceeding 40 
years. 

Above 40 and not exceeding 50 
years. 

Above 50 and not exceeding 60 
years. 

Above 60 years. 

t 

1 

d 

U 

• 

3: 

o 

H 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

1 

Ganjam . c . 

39 

,35 

49 

44 

40 

23 

12 

4 

. . 

246 

2 

Vizagapatam . . 

44 

"39 

70 

61 

42 

27 

.n 

9 


303 

3 

Godavery 

30 

15 

24 

44 

24 

7 

4 



148 

4 

Kistna . . 

4 

2 

1 

4 

5 


l 

1 


18* 

*5 

Hellore . . 

«13 

12 

18 

14 

5 

1 

. « 

1 

. . 

64 

6 

Cuddapah 

34 

40 

30 

42 

18 

11 

11 

2 


188 

7 

Bellaiy 

17 

11 

9 

9 

9 

4 

1 

3 

• • 

63 

8 

Kurnool 

3 

2 

5 

7 

5 

5 

. . 

2 

. . 

29 

9 

Cliinghfjmt 

♦ • 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1- 

1 

. . 

. . 

8 

10 

Nortli Arcot 

23 

50 

39 

29 

17 

8 

9 

6 


181 

11 

South Arcot 

21 

19 

10 

27 

11 

5 

2 

2 


97 

12 

Tanjoro. . 

81 

63 

67 

85 

54 

29 

26 

12 

1 

418 

13 

Trichinopoly 

31 

28 

29 

31 

19 

19 

10 

8 


175 

.14 

Madura. . . 

26 

16 

21 

20 

14 

7 

1 

. . 


105 

15 

Tinnovolly 





3 





3 

16 

Coimbatore 

10 

2 

6 

4 

3 

2 

. . 

. . 


27 

17 

Nilgiisf 


2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

. . 


1 

12 

, 18 

Salem 

25 

21 

20 

30 

16 

15 

14 

6 

. . 

147 

19 

South Canara . . 

«■ .. 


. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

, , 

. . 


20 

Malabar . . 0 

119 

122 

151 

139 

90 

54 

27 

28 

. , 

• 

730 

21 

Madras , . 

80 

80 

130 

96 

51 

29 

19 

17 

• • 

502 


Total . . 

600 

560 

681 

691 

429 

251 

149 

101 

2 

3,464 

t 

c 

Puduoottah Territory v 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


... 

•• 

•• 



t Grand Total . . 

600 

560 

681 

691 

— v 

429 

251 

149 

101 

2 

3,464 




No, II A, — General Statement of Population according to Age . — (Continued.) . 


t 

No. 

• 

* 

« 

Districts. 

• 

TOTAL POPULATION. 



Males. * 

Not exceeding 6 years. 

Above 6 and not exceeding 12 
years. 

Above 12 and not exceeding 20 
years. 

Above 20 and not exceeding 30 
years. 

Above 30 and not exceeding 40 
years. 

o 

‘O 

be* 

© 

M 

<u 

© 

PI 

3 ' 

O 

rt* 

© a 

H 

< 


103 

104 

105 

104 

107 

• 

108 

1 

Ganjam 

148,701 

127,688 

117,829 

• 

i i 

122,403 

• 83,092 

51,332 

2 

Vizagapatara 

200,937 

169,298 

154,695 

164,236 

116,407 

76,106 

3 

Godavory 

173,510 

137,388 

138,472 

142,337 

92,025 

59,461 

4 

% 

Kistna 

152,812 

118,196 

114,774 

128,224 

74,629 

62,852 

5 

Nollore 

139,798 

108,564 

113,649 

% 122,051 

82,381 

§3,410 

6 

Ou&dapfth . . 

128,278 

109,047 

108,532 

141,353 

92,733 

58,236 

7 

Bollary 

163,981 

135,496 

125,335 

166,468 

117,065 

76,609 

8 

Kurnool 

96,755 

78,603 

73,040 

92,955 

61,377 

42,103 

9 

Cliingl oput . . .< 

105,440 

77,930 

70,870 

83,675 

58,360 

38,715 

10 

North Arcot. . 

218,259 

167,236 

154,701 

186,264 

126,366 

82,381 

11 

• 

South Arcot. . 

198,716 

145,668 

133,101 

151,317 

110,485 

74,031 

12 

• 

Tanjore 

202,669 

153,321 

136,450 

161,275 

126,475 

87,889 

13 

Trichinopoly 

124,051 

95,726 

85,448 

98,250 

79,131 

53,418 

14* 

Madura 

247,744 

182,520 

161,360 

193,332 

146,854 

95,485 , 

15 

Tinnevelly . . 

180,977 

130,899 

123,180 

145,207 

105,326 

74,592 

16 

Coimbatore . . 

192,834 

145,464 

133,634 

151,488 

114,610 

73,458 

17 

Nilgiris # . . 

5,121 

3,911 

4,739 

6,485 

3,897 

1,689 

18 

Salom 

212,663 

169,424 

139,182 

172,128 

128,876 

79,206 

i 

19 

Sguth Canara 

89,091 

70,231 

72,959 

£6,571 

63,36+ 

38,00^ 

20 

( 1 Malabar 

247,710 

189,272 

177,228 

204,992 

145,961 

, 85,886 

21 

Madras 

28,435 

28,243 

29,057 

36,339 

31,086 

20,584 


* Total . . 

• 

3,258,482 

2,550,125 

2,368,235 

2,757,350 

1,960,508 

1*294,445 


Puducottah Territory. 

• 

30,922 

24,722 

21,624 

26^028 

• 

20,392 

14,12$ 


Grand Total . , 

1 

3,289,404 

2,574,847 

2,389,859 

2,783,378 

1,980,900 

1,3,08,571 



A 
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APPENDIX. 


Age. 

No. II A. — General Statement of 


• 

• 

No. 

• « 

Districts. 

, TOTAL POPU 

Males. — ( Continued.) 

0 

Above 60 and not exceeding 60 
years. 

Above 60 years. 

Unknown. 

Total. 

Not exceeding 6 years. 

Above 6 and not exceeding 12 
years. 

a 

109 

110 

Ill 

112 

113 

114 

1 

— - — T r 

Ganjom .. 4 

29,175 

14,908 

V 7 

167 

695,295 

149,804 

108,025 

2 

i 

Yizagapatam 

41,310 

«■ 19,084 

52 

941,125 

202,211 

132,110 

3 

Godavery 

39,251 

21,143 

16 

803,603 

170,543 

112,586 

4 

Kistna 

49,440 

36,249 

319 

737,495 

155,151 

104,484 

® 5 

Nellore 

45,269 

31,974 

296 

707,392 

141,386 

93,968 

6 

Cuddapah . . 

36,970 

18,189 

62 

693,400 

131,624 

• 96,650 

7 

Bellary 

50,790 

24,379 

50 

860,173 

165,032 

121,359 

8 

Kumool 

29,943 

16,096 

11 

490,883 

96,963 

67,827 

9 

Chinglsput 

23,567 

17,399 

4 

475,968. 

111,055 

70,339 

10 

North Arcot. . 

50,847 

34,482 

142 

1,020,678 

227,223 

151,528 

11 

South Arcot. . 

43,374 

28,919 

311 

885,922 

209,805 

131,184 

12 

Tanjoro 

51,559 

34,325 

5 

953,968 

209,882 

141,083 

13 

Trichinopoly 

31,489 

20,605 

16 

588,134 

130,116 

88,600 

, 14 

Madura 

52,559 

32,169 

43 

1,112,066 

253,698 

163,100 

15 

Tinnevelly . . 

46,616 

29,655 

63 

836,515 

183,451 

120,883 

16 

Coimbatore . . 

40,536 

22,913 

38 

874,975 

200,291 

133,719 

17 

Nilgirle 

839 

484 

27 

27,192 

5,22,3 

3,332 

, 18 

Salem 

47,663 

26,324 

36 

975,502 

220,616 

159,678 

19 

South Canara 

* 22,469 

10,968 

74 

459,729 

88,811 

‘38,299 

20 

* 

Malabar 

49,542 

34,179 

119 

1,134,889 

240,559 

166*417 

21 

Madras 

12,679 

8,253 


194,676 

28,673 

27,176 


t Total . . 

795,887 

482,697 

1,851 

15,469,580 

3,322,117 

2,262,347 


Puducottah Territory. 

8,462 

5,652 

1 

151,929 

33,025 

22,716 

« 

Grand Total . . ( 

804,349 

488,349 

1,852 

15,621,609 

3,355,142 

2,2&,963 


Mftliali villages in the Ganjam District . . . . . . 83,817 

Je^pore Zammd&ri in the Yizagapatam District. . . . 168,909 


15,874,235 




APPENDIX. 


XX V 


Age. 

Population according to Age. — (Continued.) 


RATION.— (CbM«w*d.) 


Females. 


s tr 

• • 0 

Above 12 and not exceeding 20 
years. 

1 

Above 20 and not exceeding 30 
years. 

Above 30 and not exceeding 40 
years. 

Above 40 and not exceeding 50 
years. 

Above 50 and not exceeding 60 
years. 

1 

: 

V. 

o 

0 

01 

i 

-4 

♦ 

’ t 

o 

•a 

u 

• 

Total. - 

• | 

115 1 

116 | 

117 J 

118 1 

119 

12 if * 

121 

i 

122 

125,796 

130,406 

80,270 

49,076 

• 

3}, 493 

17,670 

141 

<593,681 

158,530 

173,769 

106,789 

69,086 

41,740 

19,337 

14 

903,586 

150,198 

141,771 

85,944 

60,886 

43,003 

24,391 

14 

789,336 

120,783 

125,629 

69,285 

58,862 

45,641 

34,495 

549 

714,879 

113^299 

120,680 

73,822 

55,266 

40,094 

30,648 

256 

669,419 

108,836 

136,189 

77,190 

51,690 

35,565 

20,000 

50 

657,794 

125,777 

161,062 

97,044 

66,827 

47,051 

23,612 

69 

807,833 

74,357 

91,779 

• 

53,869 

39,564 

27,649 

16,131 

618 , 

468,757 

75,742 

85,418 

49,947 

33,440 

20,600 

15,673 

2 

462,216 

161,159 

191*468 

108,582 

73,998 

48,065 

32,354 

223 

994,600 * 

137,875 

162,074 

99,297 

65,496 

38,188 

25,793 

183 

869,895 

153,706 

196,823 

133,522 

92,485 

54,397 

37,859 

6 

1,019,703 

• 91,648 

117,607 

79,538 

52,555 

31,731 

20,568 

11 

612,274 

169,999 

230,097 

152,547 

96,890 

54,621 

33,543 

54 

1,154,549 

j 

128,870 

159,880 

105,539 

76,559 

50,113 

32,141 

8 

857,444 

135,816 

169,141 

110,881 

71,707 

43,284 

23,421 

39 

888,299 

3,932 

5,017 

2,419 

1,306 

672 

387 

21 

22,309 

ft 

• 1^5,730 

194,116 

117,127 

76,568 

50,336 

# 27,313 

9 

991,493 

» 79,250 

93,819 

54,629 

36,484 

24,443 

12,871 

27 

458,633 i 

188,615 

217,324 

131,544 

83,933 

54,347 

43,543 

79 

1,126,361 

33,589 

• 

40,659 

28,700 

20,715 

14,062 

9,302 


202,876 ! 

« 

2,483,507 

2,944,728 

1,818,485 

1,233,393 

798,095 

501,052 

2,373 

15,365,997 I 

IKE 

jjp’ffr) 




mm 

MM 


2,507,269 

2,977,776 

1,844,394 

1,248,412 

806,695, 

506,810 

2,378 

15,530,763 

ft 


47,295 

145,579 


15,723,637 

Not*,— The particulars entered in this Return are tabulated from the Caste Returns, consequently Native Christian* 
and Jains are included witfy Hindus. I „ 



XXVI 


APPENDIX. 


Age. 

No. IIB . — Percentages relating to Ages. 


HINDUS (INCLUDING NATIVE CHRISTIANS AND JAINS.) 


t 

No. 

« « 

Districts. 

t 



Percentaob on 

Total Hindu Population . 


b 

Males. 

Not exceeding 6 years. 

1 

Above 6 and not exceeding 
12 years. 

Above 12 and not exceed- 
ing 20 years. 

Above 20 and not exceed- 
ing 30 years. 

Above 30 and not exceed- 
ing 40 years. 

Above 40 and not exceed- 
ing 50 years. 

Above 50 and not exceed- 
ing 60 years. 

Above 60 years. 

r 

V 

p 


f r 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 












1 

(jratvjam . . 

214 

18*4 

17*0 

17*6 

11*9 

7*4 

4*2 

2*1 

*02 

2 

Vizagapatam 

21 *4 

17-9 

16*4 

17*5 

12 4 

8*0 

4*4 

2*0 

*005 

3 

Godavery 

21 6 

171 

17*3 

17 7 

1 1*4 

7*4 

4*9 

2*6 

*002 t 

4 

KiBtna . . 

2 fl -7 

160 

15*6 

17*4 

10*1 

8*6 

6*7 

4*9 

*05 

5 

Nollore . . 

19-7 

15*3 

16*1 

17*3 

11*7 

9*0 

6*4 

4*5 

r 04 * 

6 

Cuddapah 

18-3 

15*6 

15*7 

20*4 

13 4 

8*5 

5*4 

2*7 

*008 

7 

Bellary . . 

190 

15*7 

14*6 

19*4 

13*6 

9*0 

5*9 

2*8 

*006 

8 

Knrnool • . 

19-7 

15 9 

14*9 

18*9 

12*6 

87 . 

6*1 

3*2 

*002 

9 

Chingleput 

22*2 

16*4 

14*9 

17*5 

12 2 

8*2 

4*9 

3*7 

•0007 

^ 10 

North A root 

214 

16*3 

15*2 

18*3 

12*4 

8*0 

5*0 

3*4 

*01 

11 

South Arcot 

224 

16*4 

150 

17 1 

12 5 

8*4 

4*9 

3*3 

*04 

12 

Tan j ore 

210 

16-0 

14 4 

17-0 

13*3 

9*3 

5*4 

36 

*0002 

13 

L 

Trichinopoly 

21-0 

16*3 

14*6 

16-7 

13*4 

9*1 

5*4 

3*5 

*003 

14 

Madura 

22-0 

16*4 

14-6 

17*5 

13*3 

8*6 

4*7 

2*9 

*004 

15 

Tinnevelly 

21*5 

15*6 

14*7 

17 5 

12*6 

9*0 

5*6 

3*5 

*008 

16 

CoimbaJftre 

22-0 

16*6 

15*3 

17*3 

13*2 

8*4 

4*6 

. 2-6 

*004 

17 

< 

Nilgiris . . 

19*4 

14*2 

16*8 

24*2 

14*3 

6*3 

3*0 

1*8 

*08 

18 l 

Salom * . 

,218 

17*4 

14*3 

17*6 

13*2 

8*1 

4*9 

2*7 

"004 

19 

South Qanara . , 0 

19*2 

16*5 

15*9 

19*0 

13*8 

8*3 

4*9 

2*4 

*01 

20 

Malabar. . 

21-2 

16*2 

15*5 

18*5 

13*2 

7*8 

4*5 

3*1 

*01 

21 

Madras 

t 

14*7 

14*5 

14*9 

18*8 

16*1 

10*6 

6*4 

4*0 


( 

Total . t 

210 

16*4 

15*3 

17-9 

12*7 

8*4 

5*2 

3*1 

*01 

u 


Puducottah Territory . . 

• 

20 a 

16*3 

14*2 

17-2 

13 * 4 * 

9*3 

5*6 

3*7 

•0007 


Grand Total . . 

21 0 

16*4 

15*3 

17-9 

12-7 

8*4 

5*2 

3*1 

•01 


appendix. 


XXVII 


Age. 

No. IIP . — Percentages relating to Ages. — (Continued.) 


HINDUS (INCLUDING NATIVE CHRISTIANS AND JAINS. --(Contd.) 


Percentage on Total Hindu Population.— (Continued.) 


Females. 


No. 

% 

> 

Districts. 

n 

o 

o 

'A 

Above 6 and not exceeding 
12 years. 

Above 12 and not exceed- 
ing 20 years. 

Above 20 and not exceed- 
ing 30 years. 

Above 30 and not exceed- 
ing 40 years. 

Above 40 and not exceed- ( 
ing 50 years. 

Above 50 and not exceed- 
ing 60 years. 

i 

Above 60 vears. j 

i 

Unknown. 



132 

133 | 

134 | 

135 

136 

i r, 

137 

138 

» 

139 

140 

1 

Ganjam . . 

% 

21*6 

15*6 

18*1 

18*8 

11*6 

7*1 

4*7 

25 ‘ 

*02 . 

2 

Vizagaputam . . 

22*4 

14*7 

17*5 

19*2 

11*8 

7*7 

4*6 

2*1 

*001 

3 

i 

Godavery 

217 

14*2 

19*0 

18*0 

10*9 

7*7 

5*4 

31 

*002 

4 

Kistna . . 

21-7 

14 5 

16*9 

17*6 

9*7 

8*3 

6*4 

4*9 

Otf 

5 

Nallore . . 

21 ’1 

14*0 

16*9 

18*0 

11*1 

8*3 

60 

4*6 

*04 

6 

Cuddapah 

19*8 

14*7 

16*5 

20-7 

11*8 

8*0 

5*4 

31 

*002 

7 

Bellary 

20-4 

150 

15*6 

19*9 

12 1 

8*3 

5*8 

2*9 

•005 

8 

Kurnool . . . . , 

20-6 

14 5 

15*8 

19*6 

116 

8*5 

5*9 

► 3*5 

•0007 

9 

Chingleput 

24*0 

15 2 

16*4 

18'5 

108 

7*2 

4-5 

3*4 

*0005 

10 

North Arcot 

229 

15 2 

16 2 

19*3 

10 9 

7*4 

4*8 

3*3 

*01 

11 

South Arcot 

24-1 

15*1 

15*9 

18*6 

11*4 

7*5 

4 1 

30 

*02 

12 

Tanjore 

20*6 

13*9 

150 

19*3 

131 

9*1 

5*3 

3*7 

*0004 

1$ 

Trichinopoly 

21*3 

14 4 

15 0 

19*2 

13*0 

8*6 

5*2 

3*3 

*002, 

14 

Madura 

220 

14*2 

14*7 

19*9 

13 2 

8*4 

4*8 

2*8 

•005 

15 

Tinnevelly 

21*4 

14*1 

15*0 

18*7 

12 3 

9*0 

5*8 

3'7 

•001 

16 

Coimbafoyo 

22*6 

15*0 

15*3 

19*0 

12*5 

8*1 

4*9 

2*6 

*004 

17 

Nilgiris 

23*7 

14*9 

17*4 

22*7 

10*8 

5*8 

3*0 

1*7 

•09 # 

18 

Salem 

22*2 

16*1 

14*7 

19*6 

11*8. 

7*7 

5*1 

•2*8 

•001 

19* 

South Canara 

19*1 

14 8 

17*3 

20*5 

12*0 

81 

5*4 

ti*8 

•007 

20 

Malabar 

20*8 

14*4 

16*6 

19*4 

12*0 

7*8 

5*0 

4*0 

•009 

21 

Madras 

14*3 

13*5 

16*5 

20*2 

14 1 

101 

6*9 

4*4, 



• 

Total . . 

• 

21*6 

14*7 

16*1 

19*2 

11*9 

, 8*0 

5*2 

3*3 

•009 

» 


« 

Puduoottah Territory . . 

*200 

13*8 

14*4 

20*0 

13 9 

9*2 

5*2 

3*5 

% 


Grand Total . . 

21*6 

144 

16*1 

19-2 

11*9 

8*0 

5*2 

3*3 

•009 
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APPENDIX, 


Age. 

No. IIB. — Percentages relating to Ages. — (Continued.) 


« 

{ 

1 No 

, « 

• 

Pistiicts. 

« 

• 

MAHOMEDANS. 


Percentage on Total Mahomedan Population. 

Males. 

- 

a* 

1 

V 

8 

o 

y A 

Above 6 and not exceeding 
12 years. 

Above 12 and not exceed- 
ing 20 years. 

Above 20 and not exceed- 
ing 30 years. 

Above 30 and not exceed- 
ing 40 years. 

Above 40 and not exceed- 
ing 50 years. 

Above 50 and not exceed- 
ing 60 years. 

Above 60 years. 

% 

•xl^oii^ujA 


« « 

« 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

, 1 

Ganjam 

16-2 

ia*3 

16*9 

18*3 

13*2 

8*7 

4*7 

f 

3*7 

*04 

2 

Vizagupatam 

208 

17-3 

16*3 

17 2 

13*3 

8*3 

4*5 

2*3 

*02 

; 3 

Godavcry 

202 

16*5 

16*9 

18*6 

11*6 

8*3 

5*4 

2*5 

*02 

« 

4« 

Kistna . . 

2V3 

17-0 

15 7 

17 5 

10*1 

7*5 

6*3 

4*6 

*02 

' 5 

; 

Nelloro , . 

21*2 

16-7 

15 4 

17*1 

11*5 

8*1 

5*9 

4*1 

* *02 

6 

Cuddapah 

20*5 

17*4 

15 0 

19*6 

12*6 

7*7 

4*8 

2*4 

*02 

i 

Bellary . . 

200 

16*4 

13*9 

19*2 

13*2 

8*4 

5*9 

3*0 

*003 

ft 

Kurnool • 

199 

16*6 

14*5 

19*2 

12*3 

8-0, 

6*0 

3*5 

*004 

9 

Chingleput 

21 0 

15*7 

14*5 

18*3 

11*9 

8*2 

6*2 

4*2 


* 10 

North A root 

21*9 

17*6 

14*6 

16*9 

11*8 

8*1 

5*4 

3*7 

*02 

! u 

South Arcot 

23*2 

17G 

14*8 

16-7 

12*2 

7*3 

4*6 

3*6 

*009 

, 12 

Tanjoro 

24*8 

16*9 

13*0 

15*5 

12*9 

8*0 

5*0 

3*9 

•007 

I 

; 1ft 

• 

Triclii nopoly 

22*3 

16-4 

14*5 

16*5 

13*2 

8*3 

4*9 

3*9 

1 

14 

Madura . . 

25*3 

16*6 

13*4 

16*4 

12*4 

8*0 

4*6 

3*3 


15 

Tinnevelly 

23*8 

16*7 

14*4 

15*4 

118 

8*1 

5*7 

4*1 

*003 

1 C> 

CoinibaWe 

24*0 

17 3 

15*5 

17*6 

11*5 

7-3 

4*3 

.2-5 


I 17 

4 

Nilgiris . . 

14*4 

13*8 

20*2 

25*0 

13*8 

7*1 

3*1 

2*4 

•2 

18* 

Sa^em * . 

222*8 

17*9 

14*1 

17*4 

12*3 

7*5 

4*9 

3*1 

. 

! lo 

South Qinara . . # . 

21*2 

17 7 

15*7 

17*1 

13*2 

7*9 

4*6 

2*6 

•0^ 

| 20 

Malabar 

23*8 

18*2 

15*9 

16*6 

118 

6*9 

4*1 

2*7 

•008 

21 

j 

Madras . . 

» 

13*5 

14*5 

14*3 

18*1 

15*6 

110 

7*5 

5*5 1 


i 

t 

| 4 

Total . 

22*4 

17*3 

15*0 

17-2 

12*2 

7*7 

• 

5*0 

3*2 

•009' 

♦ 

•t 

• 

Puducottah Territory . . 

• 

20*9 

17*5 

14*4 

16*4 

13*2* 

8*3 

5*6 

3*7 


i 

i 

l 

i 

Grand Total . . 

22*4 

17*3 

15*0 

1*7*2 

12*2 

7*7 

5*0 

3*2 

•009 
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t Age. 

No. IIB. — Percentage s relating to Ages. — (Continued.) 




* — — 


MAHOMEDAN S .-~( Continued. ) 




» 

Percentage on Total Mahomedan Population . — [Continued,) 

• 






Females. 



r 

» 

No. 

% 

• 

* 

Districts. 

Not exceeding 6 years. 

Above 6 and not exceeding 
12 years. 

Above 1 2 and not exceed- j 
ing 20 years. 

Above 20 and not exceed- 
ing 30 years. 

Above 30 and not exceed- 
ing 40 years. 

i 

3 

© 

a 

^ CD 

93 

O 

© 

® be 

Above 50 and not exceed- 
ing 60 years. 

Above 60 years. 

i 

0 

1 

U 



160 

161 

162 

153 

» 1 

164 

165 

J 58 

167 

158 

1 

Ganjam . . 

15-7 

13*7 

19*4 

20*6 

11*6 

8*0 

6*5 

4*5 

i 

2 

Vizagapatam . . 

20*6 

14*0 

18*1 

19*7 

11*7 

7*6 

5*2 

3*1 


•3 

Godavery 

19*2 

14*2 

19*2 

18*9 

11*4 

8*0 

5*7 

3*4 

*01 

4 

Kistna 

22*0 

15*4 

16*6 

17*7 

9*6 

7*7 

6*2 

4*4 

4 * 

5 

Nefloro 

22*7 

15*0 

17*2 

18*0 

10*3 

7*5 

5*5 

3*8 

*02 

6 

Cuddapah 

22-2 

15*2 

16*6 

20*5 

10*7 

6*9 

5*1 

2*8 

*08 

7 

Bellary 

213 

14*8 

15*7 

20*0 

11*4 

7*8 

5*9 

3*1 

*05 

8 

Kurnool . . . . # 

21*2 

14*3 

16*4 

19*2 

10*8 

8*2 

5*5 

b *2 

1*2 

9 

Chingleput 

22 ‘4 

14*9 

16*7 

18*8 

11*0 

7*8 

4*8 

3*6 


10 

North Arcot t . . 

22*0 

15 2 

15*9 

19*1 

11*2 

7*5 

5*3 

3*6 

*2 

11 

South Arcot 

23*4 

15*0 

16*0 

19*0 

11*2 

7*4 

4*5 

3*5 

*05 

12 

Tanjore 

19-9 

12*9 

15*0 

19*2 

13*3 

90 

5*8 

4*9 

*002 

13 

Trichinopoly 

21-7 

14*5 

15 G 

19*0 

11*9 

8*5 

5*0 

3*8 

♦ 

14 

Madura 

22*7 

13*5 

15*0 

19*7 

12*7 

8*0 

4*7 

3*7 

•• 

15 

Tinnevelly 

20*8 

13*5 

15*8 

18*2 

12*1 

8*7 

6*4 

4*5 


16 

Ooimbatofe 

23 3 

15*7 

10*4 

18*6 

11*2 

7*4 

4*8 

2*6 

*03 

17 

Nilgiris 

19*2 

13*1 

22*4 

20*3 

11*6 

7*4 

3*3 

2*7 

. . » 

18 

Salem 

23*1 

16*1 

15*0 

18*7 

11 * 4 ' 

7*4 

5*2 

!h 


i 

19 

» 

South Canara 

21*8 

16*4 

16*9 

19*7 

11*2 

7*0 

4*5 

2*5 


20 

Malabar 

22-9 

15*9 

17*1 

18*7 

10*8 

6*7 

4*4 

3*5 

•003 

2t 

Madras 

12*5 

12*5 

15*9 

19*7 

14*5 

11*3 

7*9 

5*7 



, Total . . 

• 

21*8 

15*0 

16*4 

19-0 

113 

•7*6 

9 

5*2 

3*6 

*1 

9 


Puducottah Territory . 

. 21*0 

14*3 

14*5 

19*4 

13'3 

7*9 

5*6 

4*0 

» 


Grand Total . 

. 21*8 

15-0 

\ 

16*4 

190 

114 

7-6 

5*1 

3*6 



8 
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APPENDIX. 


Age. 

No. IIB. — Percentage relating to Ages, — (Continuod.) 





EUROPEANS. 


, r 


Percentage on Total European Population . 

• 

t 







Males. 





No. 

Districts. 


</? 

b 

1 

M 

*2 

£ 

a 

i 

l 

i 

% 

M 

1 

i 

s 




« 


Not exceeding 6 yes 

Above 6 and not 
ing 12 years. 

Above 12 and not 
ing 20 years. 

Above 20 and not 
ing 30 years. 

o 

a 

* T 3 2 

d 3 

o ^ 

CO O 

% to 

J 8-9 

< 

a 

tn 

IP 

Jf 

4 

Above 50 and not 
ing 60 years. 

Above 60 years. 

4 ■ 

i 

0 

1 

P 


f 


159 

160 

161 

162 

163 

164 

165 

166 

167 

1 

< 

Ganjam 


19*4 

' 3*9 

17*5 

13*6 


17*5 

2*9 



2 

Vizagapatam 


24-5 

7*8 

8*6 

17*1 

13*0 

13*9 

11*4 

3*3 

0*4 

3 

Godavery . . 


230 

11*5 

15-5 

19*4 

13 9 

9*1 

5*6 

2*0 


*4 

Kistna 


' 7-6 

1*9 

7*6 

49*0 

18*9 

9*4 

1*9 

3*7 

. . 

5 

Nolloro 

. . 

28*8 

6*8 

6*8 

16*9 

16*9 

10*2 

6*8 

6*8 

. . 

6 

Cuddapah . . 


95 

3*7 

15*1 

43*4 

22*7 

1*9 

3*7 



7 

Bellary 


5 4 

2*3 

4*5 

43*1 

38-7 

4*7 

0*9 

0*4 

. . 

8 

Kurnool 


9*4 

3*1 


43*8 

28*1 

12*5 


3*1 


9 

Chingleput 


9*4 

6*5 

5*8 

30*4 

27-4 

o 

00 

7*3 

4*7 

0*06 

10 

North Areot 


217 

121 

6*0 

13*7 

16*2 

12*6 

, 91 

7*6 

1*0 . 

11 

South Arcot 


6*0 

10 4 

10*4 

23*9 

10*5 

20*9 

7*5 

10*4 


12 

Tan j ore 


18*7 

10*5 

7*7 

21*5 

17*4 

15*5 

5*5 

3*2 


« 13 

Trichinopoly 


9*9 

2*6 

2*8 

381 

35*4 

7*7 

2*8 

0*7 


14 

Madura 


24*8 

9*5 

4*8 

15*2 

21*9 

10-5 

7*6 

5*7 


15 

Tinnevelly 


9*9 

4*1 

3*3 

26*5 

30*6 

1 . V 7 

6*6 

3*3 

. . 

16 

CoimbUtore 


18*4 

8*2 

4*6 

28*5 

26*6 

7*3 

5 * 5 ' 

0*9 


,17 

Nilgiria 


13*5 

12*1 

20*9 

20*7 

20*0 

6*0 

4*9 

1*7 

0*2 

18 

Salom 

• 

18*5 

16*0 

10*1 

18*5 

15*5 

11*9 

3*0 

6*5 


19 

South "Canara 


12 0 

10*9 

9*7 

28*9 

26*5 

6*0 

3*6 

2*4 

. . 

20 

Malabar . . 


8*6 

2*8 

13*6 

42*0 

26 1 

4*0 

2*0 

0*9 

. . 

21 

Madras 


1 1*5 

8*8 

10*3 

25*7 

23*3 

11*3 

6*1 

3*0 


* 

Total 

c 


11*5 

6*7 

10*0 

30*8 

25*5 

8*3 

4*7 

2*5 

,006 


Puducottah Territory 

* 



20*0 

i 

40*0 

20*0 

a 

•• 


20*0 


• 

Grand Total 


11*5 

6*7 

100 ‘ 

30*8 

1 

25*5 

8*3 

4*7 

2*5 

0*06 
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No. IIP. — Percentage relating to Ages, — (Continued.) 




EUROPEANS. — [Continued ) | 


• 

Percentage on Total European 

Population . -{Continued.] 








Females. 



» 




i 

t 

i 

i 

i 

i 



No. 

Districts. 

§ 

a 

X 

a> 

o 

S 

8 

X 

O 

o 

X 

H 

0» 

u 

X 

<u 





o 

to 

o 

X 

0) 

o 

"A 

Above 6 and not 
mg 12 years. 

Above 12 and not 
ing 20 years. 

Above 20 and not 
ing 30 years. 

Above 30 and not 
ing 40 years. 

0 

a . 

g 1 

'O 

.If 

< 

•*» 

o 

a 

•d 2 

■ gs 

o ^ 

‘O o 
<x> 

> be 

< ‘ 

Above 60 years. 

i 

§ 

M 

a 

U 



1 G 8 

169 

170 

171 

i 

172 

173 

^ 174 

175 

176 

1 

Ganjam . . ^ . 

28*6 

20*4 

6*1 

24*5 

10*2 

8*2 


20 * 


2 

Vizagapatam 

34 9 

6-3 

8*6 

19*7 

24*3 

2*6 

3*9 

0*7 


, 3 

Godavery . . 

18*1 

14*6 

17*1 

26*6 

13*1 

5*5 

2*5 

2*5 

•• 

4 

Kistna 

21*6 

2-7 

5*4 

51 4 

6 4 

8*1 

2*7 

2*7 

» 

5 

Ndllore 

23*8 

14*3 

16*7 

28*6 

9*5 


71 



6 

Cuddapah 

36*4 

2*3 

20*5 

25*0 

9*0 

6*8 


•• 


7 

Bellary 

18*7 

12*2 

11*7 

26 *G 

210 

6*1 

2*3 

1*4 


8 

Kurnool . . . 

12-5 


62*5 

12*5 


•• 

12 5 

» 


9 

Chingloput 

• 

24*9 

16*7 

12*0 

18*5 

15*3 

5*9 

4*6 

2*1 

•• 

10 

North Arcot 

* 

26*7 

17*3 

11*3 

18*7 

14*7 

5*3 

4*7 

1*3 

•• 

11 

South Arcot 

16*1 

10*7 

23*2 

196 

12*5 

5*4 

8*9 

3*6 

•• 

12 

Tan j ore 

21*8 

9*4 

13-5 

24*1 

130 

10*0 

4*1 

4*1 


13 

Triohinopoly 

25 3 

6*6 

13*3 

24-7 

19*9 

9*6 

0 T > 



14 

Madura 

19*0 

14*3 

111 

204 

15 9 

4*8 

6*3 

3*2 

•• 

15 

Tinnevelly 

22*4 

6*6 

1*3 

34*2 

17*1 

7*9 

3*9 

6*6 

•• 

16 

Coimbatone 

137 

9*1 

13*6 

25*0 

22-7 

13*6 

2*3 



17 

Nilgiris 

18*6 

15*9 

19*8 

19*2 

13 2 

5*6 

4*1 

3*6 

i 

18 

SAlem 

25*0 

10*2 

12*5 

26*1 

12*5 

6*8 

4*6 

‘ 2*3 


19 * 

South Canara 

31*9 

14 9 

6*4 

27*6 

12*8 

4*3 

2*1 


•• 

20 

Malabar 

29*7 

9*9 

9*3 

29*7 

140 

4*3 

1*8 

1*3 


21 . 

Madras 

18-0 

11*5 

15*5 

21*4 

17*4 

90 

3*9 

3 3 . 



Total . . 

> 

22*3 

12*2 

13*8 

23*1 

15-7 

. 6*8 

-j 

3*6 

2*5 

l ■* 


Puducottah Territory . . 

* 86*7 

•• 

•• 


80-3 




» 


Grand Total . . 

22-3 

j 

12*2 

13*8 

23*1 

15*7 

6*8 

3*6 

2*5 

) "* 
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A P P E N D 1 X, 


Age. 

No. IIB. — Percentage relating to Ages. — (Continued.) 





EURASIANS. 




Percentaob on Total Eurasian Population. , 

» 

« ' 


0 

Mai es. 

0. 

District#. 

# * 

i 

Not exceeding 6 years. 

Above 6 and not exceed- 
ing 12 years. 

Above 12 and not exceed- 
ing 20 years. 

Above 20 and not exceed- 
ing 30 years. 



Above 30 and not exceed- 
ing 40 years. 

Above 40 and not exceed- 
ing 50 years. 

Above 50 and not exceed- 
ing 60 years. 

Above 60 years. 

Unknown. % 




177 

178 | 

179 

180 

181 

182 

183 | 

184 | 

185 

1 

Ganjam 


23-5 ' 

14*7 

11*8 

20*6 

7*8 

11*8 

8*8 

1*0 


2 

Vizagapatam 

. . 

15*0 

21*9 

27*4 

11*5 

6*9 

9*4 

4*1 

3*2 

0*6 

3 

Godavery . . 

• • 

21*8 

13*9 

19-3 

19*8 

7 4 

7*9 

6*4 

3*5 


"4 

Kistna 

. . 

170 

10*6 

17-0 

244 

15 5 

6*5 

8*1 

•• 


5 

Nellore 

. . 

18*2 

22*3 

18 2 

15*7 

10*8 

9*0 

5*8 


•• 

6 

Cuddapah . . 

. . 

7*5 

6*0 

16 4 

34*3 

20*9 

9*0 

5*9 

•• 

•• 

7 

Bellary 

. . 

24*2 

14*2 

16-7 

24*0 

12*5 

4*8 

2*5 

1*1 


8 

Kurnoctt . . 


14-1 

20*7 

25*0 

16*3 

10*9 

5*4 

4*3 

3*3 


9 

Chingleput 


26-9 

22*4 

19*9 

11*7 

6*7 

5*5 

3*4 

3*5 


10 

North Arcot 

. . 

18*3 

10*8 

22-2 

18*8 

14*1 

8*6 

5*0 

2*2 


11 

South Arcot 

. . 

19-5 

18*9 

18*4 

15 8 

12*1 

7*9 

3*7 

3*7 


12 

Tanjore 


17-5 

17*1 

17*1 

17*1 

16*4 

6*6 

3*9 

4*3 


13 

Trichinopoly 

• • 

244 

19*9 

16-7 

15*3 

10*1 

8*0 

4*2 

1*4 


14 

Madura 

. . » • 

18-5 

12*3 

14*8 

24-7 

16*1 

9*9 

3*7 



15 

Tinnevclly 


19*4 

9*7 

21*0 

17*7 

21’0 

8*0 

3*2 



16 

CoimlJStoro 


20-1 

14*3 

19*2 

20*5 

130 

5*8 

4*0 

3*1 


17 

Nilgiris 

. . 

13-4 

27*3 

35*4 

11*3 

6*9 

3*8 

0*9 

0*4 

0*6 

18 

Salem * 

. . > . 

19*6 

16*0 

16*5 

23*7 

16*0 

4*6 

2*1 

1*5 • 


19 

South Canara 


14 6 

18*8 

13*5 

18*7 

14*6 

12*5' 

2*1 

5*2 

t 

20 

Malabar . . 

. . 

21*5 

14*4 

16*5 

19*5 

11*9 

7*6 

5*6 

3*0 


21 

Madras 

.. 

18*4 

17*4 

20*6 

16-7 

10*0 

8*3 

4*9 

3*7 


c 


Total . . 

L 

19*6 

170 

19*9 

17*5 

10-7 

7*6 

4*7 

3*0 

0*04 


Puducottah Territory 
& 

•• 

33*4 

33*3 


** 

1W 

11*1 

11*1 


K 

Grand Total . . 

19*6 

17*0 

19*9 C 

17-5 

10-7 

7*6 

4*7 

3*0 

004 
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xxxm 


Age. 

No. IIP. — Percentage relating to Agee. — (Continued.) 


No. 

• 

• 

EURASIANS. — {Continued.) 

• 

Percentage on Total Eurasian Population.— (C cmi 

tnutd.) 





FomalcB. 


• 

• . 

District*. 

Not exceeding 6 years. 

Above 6 and not exceed- 
ing 12 years. 

Above 12 and not exceed- 
ing 20 years. 

Above T>0 and not exceed- 
ing 30 years. 

Above 30 and not exceed- 
40 years. 

Above 40 and not exceed- 
ing 50 years. 

» Above 50 and not exceed- 
ing 60 years. 

s 

0 ) 

> 

1 

•ujaon^nxi 

186 J 

187 

188 | 

189 

190 ^ 

191 

192 | 

193 | 

194 

1 

Ganjam 

22-3 

13-6 

24-3 

16*5 

• 

13*6 

6*8 

1*9 

10 


2 

Yizagapatam . . 

12 6 

17-9 

15*9 

18*2 

17-9 

8*5 

4*7 

3-4 

0*9 

3 

Godavery 

20*8 

15*2 

20*8 

20*2 

9*3 

4*9 

4*4 

4*4 


4 

Kistna . . • « 

16*8 

11*6 

311 

15*8 

13 6 

» 

14 7 

3*2 

3*2 

% • 

5 

Upllore 

21'5 

20-7 

14*7 

18*9 

12*1 

9*5 

1*8 

•8 


6 

Cuddapah . . . , 

17-5 

14-3 

28'6 

2 O ’0 

6*3 

7*9 

4*8 

•• 

•• 

7 

Bellary 

26-7 

156 

18-3 

21-2 

7*5 

4*9 

2*9 

2*9 


8 

Kurnooi . . 

23*5 

16 2 

26*5 

16*2 

10-3 

2*9 

4-4. 

•• 


9 

Chingleput 

19*2 

15-7 

18-9 

13-7 

10*6 

10*8 

6*7 

4*4 


10 

* 

North Arcot 

225 

17*1 

16*8 

20*6 

10*8 

6*7 

3*2 

2*3 

» 

11 

• 

South Arcot 

21*6 

13*4 

21-6 

15 6 

12 1 

8*4 

44 

2*9 


12 

Tanjore 

19*2 

15*1 

18*9 

21*1 

10*2 

7*6 

3*8 

4*1 

•• 

13 

Trichinopoly 

25-4 

16*0 

21*3 

15 7 

9*9 

7*9 

2*6 

1*2 

1 

14 

Madura 

18*5 

11*9 

27-2 

19-6 

17 4 

3*2 

1*1 

1*1 


15 

Tinnevelly 

35 2 

8-4 

11*3 

22-5 

12*8 

7*0 

•• 

2*8 


16 

Coimbatore 

• 

19*2 

14*7 

197 

20*2 

12*4 

5*5 

7*4 

0*9 


17 

Nilgiris . . 

20*5 

19*1 

20*9 

19-8 

10*6 

5 r l 

2*9 

M 

i 

18 

§ Salem 

25*8 

16-9* 

18*6 

21*5 

7*7 

• 

3'9 

3*9 t 

1*7 


19 

South Canara 

23*4 

12*8 

16*0 

21*3 

8'6 

5*3 

10*4 

2*2 

•• 

20 

Malabar 

180 

15*3 

16*8 

19*4 

12 5 

8*9 

5*4 

3*7 

•• 

21 

• 

Madras 

16*5 

16*3 

19*5 

17*7 

12*4 

8*2 

5*3 

4*1 

i 

• • 


t 

Total . . 

18-3 

15*9 

18*9 

18-2 

11*9 

» 

8*1 

5*1 

3*6 

*003 


• 

Puduoottah Territory 

, 46*7 

13*3 

20*0 

• « 

i 

13*3 

6*7 

•• 

•• 

• 


Grapd Total . 

. 18*3 

*— — h 

15*9 

a 

18*9 

i 18*2 

11*9 

1 8*1 

5*1 

y 

k 

3*6 

i -003 
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APPENDIX, 


Age. 

No. II A . — General Statement of Population according to Age . 


t 

• 

No. 

• f 

District*. 




OTHERS. 

- 






Percentage on 

Total Other Population . 


Moles. 

§ 

CO 

to 

1 

All 

■ 

Above 6 and not exceed- 
ing 12 years. 

Above 12 and not exceed- 
ing 20 years. 

Above 20 and not exceed- 
ing 30 years. 

Above 30 and not exceed- 
ing 40 years. 

Above 40 and not exceed- 
ing 50 years. 

Above 50 and not exceed- 
ing 60 years. 

Above 60 years. 

Unknown. 

V 

195 

19G 

197 

198 

| 199 

200 

201 

202 

203 

1 

Gaipam 

14*9 

16*8 

16*8 

22-5 

13*0 

10*3 

3-8 

1*9 

, , 

2 

Yizagapatam . . 

17-0 

15*4 

15*8 

13*5 

19*0 

13 4 

36 

2*3 


3 

Godavery 

15*6 

10-4 

131 

20*3 

23*4 

9*4 

4*2 

3*1 

*5 

4 

Kifttna . . 

27*7 

111 


16*7 

27-7 

5*6 

5*6 

5*6 


5 

Nelloro . . 

18*1 

4-2 

26*4 

31 *9 

8*3 

4*2 

6*9 

. . 

. . 

6 

Cuddapali 

161 

21*3 

13*2 

21*3 

13*2 

6*9 

6-7 

1*7 

*6 

7 

Bellary . . 

13-9 

16.9 

13*9 

16*9 

13*9 

15*4 

6*1 

3*0 

. . 

8 

Kumool 

t 

14*3 

16*6 

11*9 

28*6 

9*5 

14*3 

2*4 

2*4 

. . 

9 

Chingleput 

10-0 

200 

20-0 

10*0 

30*0 

100 



. . 

do 

North Arcot . . 

26-2 

11-2 

10-3 

16*8 

19-7 

3*7 

4*7 

3*7 

3*7 

11 

South Arcot 

20*4 

21*2 

12*7 

17*8 

14*4 

5*9 

6*9 

1*7 


12 

Tanjore 

20-4 

16*3 

17*0 

17*2 

12*9 

8*0 

5*3 

2*9 

. . 

13 

Trichinopoly 

23*3 

16*7 

13*0 

13*0 

14 9 

10*2 

6*1 

2*8 


( 

M 

Madura 

14 5 

18'2 

18*2 

18*2 

17*3 

9*1 

1*8 

2*7 

. . 

1 15 

Tinnevelly 



. * 



66-7 

33*3 

- 

. . 

16 

Ooimbatttre 

11*0 

110 

26*0 

30*4 

15*2 

4*3 

2*1 

• • 

. . 

17 

Nilgiris 

6*3 

3*1 

15*6 

40*6 

15*6 

9*4 

6*3 

3*1 

♦ . 

18 

Salem 

20*6 

17 5 

8*4 . 

19*1 

13*0 

10*0 

7*6 

3*8 

. . 

19 

South Canara . . m •*. . 

. . 


. > 

. . 


. . 

. . 

* . 

. . , 

20 

Malabar 

17 6 

16*3 

18*3 

20*8 

14*1 

6*0 

3*5 

3*4 

. . 

21 

Madras 

18-6 

150 

17*1 

18*1 

14*2 

9*8 

4*2 

3*0 

- 


Total . . 

181 

15*7 

16-0 

19-2 

14*9 

8*6 

4*5 

2*8 

*2 



0 









< 












Puducottah Territory . . 



•• 

** 

•• 

c • • 



•• 


• 

Grand Total . . 

* 

18*1 

15*7 

16*0 

19*2 

• 

14*9 

8*6 

4*5 

2*8 

*2 



APPENDIX, 


No. II A. — General Statement of Population according to Age . — (Continued.) 




Districts. 


Ganjam 
Yizagapatam 
Godavory 
Kistna . . 

Nellore . . 

o 

Cuddapah 
Bellary . . 

Kurnool 
Chingleput 
North Arcot 
South Arcot 0 
Tanjore. . 

Trichinopoly 
Madura 
Tinnevelly 
Coimbatore 
Nilgiris. . 

Salem . . 

South Oanara 
Malabar 
Madras. * 

Total . 

« 

Puduoottah Territory . 
Grand Total , 


OTHER8.-(OmriW.) . 


Percentage on Total Other Population. 


Females. 


o 


204 


8?. 

O 

II 

< 


15*9 

14*5 

20*3 

22'2 

20-3 

18-1 

27*0 

10'4 

12*7 

21*6 

19'4 

17*7 

24*8 

37*0 

17-0 

16-3 

15*9 


17*3 


205 


* 

a 4 

§ p 

CN 

< 


206 




207 


> be 

J8-9 

<1 


*§ a 

E <u 


y bo 

I ' 2 


208 


2(y> 


> bo 

i-9 


210 211 


212 


17*3 


14*2 
12-9 
10*2 
11*1 
18-7 
21-3 
• 17*5 

6-9 

12*5 

27*6 

19*6 

15*1 

16*0 

15*2 

7*4 

16*7 

14*3 

16*7 

15*9 


16*2 


16*2 


19*9 
23 * 1 
10*2 
5*6 
28*1 
16*0 
14*3 
17*2 
12*5 
21*6 
10*3 
16*0 
16*6 
20*0 

22*2 
8*3 
13 6 

20*7 

25*9 


19*7 


19*7 


17*9 

• 

20*1 

29*7 

22*2 

21*9 

22*3 

14*3 

24*2 

37*5 

16*0 

27*8 

20*3 

17*7 

19*0 

14*9 

16*7 

20*4 

19*0 

19*1 


20*0 


20*0 


16*3 

13*9 

16*2 

27*7 

• 

7*8 

9*6 

14*3 

17*2 

12*5 

9*4 

11*3 

12*9 

10*9 

13*3 

100 

11*1 

16*7 

10*9 

12*3 

10*2 


12*4 


12*4 


9*3 

8*9 

4*7 

1*6 

5*8 

6*3 

17*2 

12*5 

4*4 

5*2 

7*0 

10*9 

6*7 

7*4 

33*3 

10*2 

7*4 

5*8 


4*9 

3*6 

2*7 

5*6 

5*8 

1*6 

12*5 

5*0 

2*1 

6*2 

5.7 

1*0 


7*3 


7*3 


9*5 

3*7 

3*8 


1*6 

3*0 

5*6 

1*6 

1*1 

4*7 

6*9 

• 

3*3 

2*1 

2*9 

4*5 


4*3 


4*3 


4*1 

3*9 

3*4 


2’< 


2*7 


8*3 
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APPENDIX, 


Age. 

No. II A . — General Statement of Population according to Age. — (Continued.) 




POPULATION OF ALL RELIGIONS. 

t 

No. 



Percentaob on Total Population op 

ALL EaLIOIONS. 


f c 

Males. j 

District*. 

Not exceeding 6 years. 

Above 6 and not exceed- 
ing 12 years. 

Above 12 and not exceed- 
ing 20 years. 

Above 20 and not exceed- 
ing 30 years. 

Above 30 and not exceed- 
ing 40 years. 

Above 40 and not exceed- 
ing 50 years . 

Above 60 and not exceed- 
ing 60 years. 

Above 60 years. 

Unknown. | 

• ( 

213 

214 

215 | 

216 

217 | 

218 

219 | 

220 

221 

1 

O^njam 

21*4 

18*4 

1G9 

17-6 

11*9 

7*4 

4*2 

2*2 

*02 

2 

Vizagapatam . . > . 

21-4 

180 

16*4 

17 5 

12 4 

7-9 

4*4 

2*0 

*005 

3 

Godavery 

21-6 

17*1 

17*2 

17 7 

11*5 

7*4 

4*0 

2*6 

*002 

4 

Kistna . . 

20-7 

16-P 

15-6 

17*4 

10*1 

8*5 

6*7 

4*9 

*04 

5 

Nelloro . . , . 

19*8 

15*3 

16*1 

17-3 

116 

9*0 

64 

4*5 

*04 

6 

Cuddapah 

18-5 

15*7 

15-7 

20*4 

13-4 

8*4 

5*3 

2*6 

*01 

7 

Bellary . , 

19-1 

15*8 

14-6 

19*4 • 

13*4 

8*9 

5*9 

2*9 

*01 

8 

Kumool 

19*7 

160 

14*9 

18*9 

12-5 

8*6 

6*1 

3*3 

*002 

9 

Chingleput 

22*1 

164 

14*9 

J7G 

12*3 

8*1 

4*9 

3*7 

*001 

10 

North Arcot . . . . 

21*4 

16-4 

15*2 

18*3 

12*3 

8*1 

50 

3*3 

*01 

11 

South Arcot . . . . 

22-4 

16*5 

150 

171 

12-5 

8*4 

4*9 

3*2 

*03 

12 

Tanjore 

21*2 

16*1 

14*3 

169 

13*3 

9*2 

5*4 

3*6 

*0005 

13 

Tri chi nopoly 

21*1 

16*3 

14*5 

16*7 

13*4 

91 

5*4 

3*5 

o 

o 

c* 

14 

Madura. . 

22*3 

16*4 

14*5 

17*4 

13*2 

8*6 

4*7 

2*9 

•004 

15 

Tinnevelly 

21-6 

15*8 

14*7 

17*3 

12*6 

8*9 

5*6 

3*5 

*007 

lf> 

Coimhatoro 

22*0 

16*6 

15*3 

17*5 

13*0 

8*4 

4*6 

2*6 

*004 

17 

Nilgiris 

18*8 

14*4 

17*4 

23*9 

14*4 

6*2 

3*1 

1*7 

•1 

( l v 8 

Salem 

21*8 

17 4 

14*2 

17*6 

13*4 

8*1 

4*8 

2*7 

•004 

19 

South Canara . 

19*4 

16*6 

15*8 

18*8 

13*8 

8*3 

4*9 

2*4 

•02 

20 

Malabar 

. 21*8 

16*7 

156 

18*1 

12*8 

7*6 

4*3 

3*1 

•01 

21 

Madras 

i 

14*6 

14*5 

« 

14*9 

18*7 

16*0 

10*6 

6*5 

4*2 

•• 

i \ 

Total . . 

t 

21*0 

16*5 

15*3 

17*9 

12*7 

8*4 

5*1 

3*1 

•01 

# 

c 

Puducottah Territory . . 

20-4 

16*3 

14*2 

17*1 

13-4 

9*3 

5*6 

3*7 

•0006 


Grand Total . . 

21*0 

16*5 

15*3 

17*9 

* 

i 

127 

K 

8*4 

5*1 

3*1 

•01 
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’ » 


No^ilA , — General Statement of Population according to Age. — (Continued.) 


s POPULATION OF ALL RELIGIONS. , • 

9 Pbrcentaqb on Total Population of all Helioions. 



1 Gan jam 

2 Yizagapatam . . 

3 Godavery v 

4 Kistna 

5 Nellore 

6 Cuddapah 

7 Bellary . . 

8 Kurnool 

9 Chingleput 

10 North Arcot . . • 

1 1 South Arcot . . 

* 

12 Tanjore.. ^ . . 

13 Trichinopoly . . 

14 „ Madura.. 

« 

16 Tinnevelly 

16 Coimbatore 

17 Nilgiris. . 

18 Salem v * 

19 South Canara . . 

20 Malabar 

21 Madras 

Total 

Puduoottah Territory 

t , 

Grand Total 


156 

18-1 

18*8 

11*6 

7*1 

• 

146 

176 

19 ; 2 

11-8 

7*7 

14*5 

190 

17*9 

10*9 

7*6 

14*6 

16*9 

17 6 

9*7 

8*2 

14-0 

170 

18*0 

11*0 

8*3 

14*7 

16 6 

20*7 

11*7 

7*9 

150 

15*6 

20*0 

12*0 

8*3 

145 

• 15*9 

19*6 

115 

8*4 

15*2 

16*4 

18*5 

10*8 

7*2 

15-2 

16*2 

19*3 

10*9 

7*5 

15-1 

15*9 

18*6 

11*4 

7*5 

13*8 

15*1 

19*3 

13*1 

9*1 

14-5 

15*0 

19*2 

13*0 

8*6 

14-1 

14 8 

20*0 

13 2 

8*4 

141 

15*0 

18*7 

12*3 

8*9 

15*1 

15*3 

19*0 

12*5 

81 

14*9 

17*6 

22*5 

10*9 

5*8 

161 

14*7 

19*6 

11*7 

7*7 

14*9 

17*3 

20*5 

11*9 

7*9 

14*8 

16*8 

19*3 

11*7 

7*4 

13*4 

16*6 

20*1 

14*1 

10*2 

14*7 

16*2 

19*2 

• 

11*9 

8*0 


14*4 

20*0 

13*9 

9*1 

• 

14-7 

16*2 

19 2 

* 11*9 

8*0 
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< 


■ Educa 


No . Ill A . — General Statement of Popu 


-f -- 

• i » 






Malbs. 



Not exceeding 12 years, 
of Age. 

Above 1 2 and not ex- 
ceeding 20 years of Age. 

Above 20 years of Age. 

No. 

* Districts. 

1 

Number of Persons. , 

Number able to read and write 
or under Instruction. 

Number of Persons. 



Number able to read and write 
or under Instruction. 

Number of Persons. 

f 

§ £ ' 

T3 ‘43 

ff 

2 a 

0> M 

& 
a m 

3 0 

'A 

1 

2 

3 1 

4 

6 

G 

7 

8 r 

1 

f 

Ganjam < 

276,389 

7,730 

117,829 

7,382 

301,077 

19,883 

o 

Vizagapatam * . . 

370,^35 

7,580 

154,695 

8,550 

416,195 

25,440 

3 

r 

Godavory > . . 

310,008 

8,901 

138,472 

8,978 

354,233 

28,957 

4 

Kistna 

271,008 

9,052 

114,774 

10,163 

351,713 

38,550 

5 

Nollore 

248,362 

8,157 

113,649 

9,874 

345,381 

37,104, 

6 

Cuddapah . . 

237,325 

6,164 

108,532 

7,787 

347,543 

29,484 

7 

Bellary 

299, -177 

13,802 

125,335 

11,852 

435,361 

* 43,065 

8 

Kurnool 

175,358 

6,443 

73,040 

6,702 

242,485 

22,346 

9 

Chingleput 

183,370 

14,261 

70,870 

11,822 

221,728 

47,126 

10 

Nortli Arcot 

385,495 

20,654 

154,701 

18,009 

480,482 

69,165 

11 

South Arcot 

311,384 

17,702 

133,101 

14,618 

408,437 

61,263 

I 

12 

Tanjoro 

355,990 

30,548 

130,450 

27,140 

461,528 

114,319 

13 

Trichinopoly 

219,777 

12,281 

85,448 

11,715 

282,909 

47,612 

14 

Madura 

430,264 

27,230 

161,360 

22,393 

520,442 

84,265 

15 

Tinnovelly . . 

311,876 

27,905 

123,180 

13,039 

401,459 

92,758 

16 

Coimbatore . . 

338,298 

12,256 

133,634 

10,969 

403,043 

39^701 

17 

Nilgiria 

9,032 

721 

4,739 

962 

13,421 

2,041 

18 

Salem 

382,087 

10,295 

139,182 

8,991 

454,233 

35,571 

19 

South Canara . . 

165,322 

4,186 

72,959 

5,970 

221,448 

20,920 

20 

Malabar . . . . /. 

436,982 

10,288 

177,228 

18,493 

520,679 

61,133 

21 

0 

Madras* 






r 


Total . . 

5,751,929 

256,156 

2,339,178 

235,445 

7,183,797 

940,763 


Puduoottah Territory 

55,014 

3,679 

21,624 

3,138 

74,061 

12,922 

— 1 - 

Grand Total . . 

c 

5,807,573 

259,835 1 

p 2,360,802 

238,583 

7,258,458' 

953,685 


* * Tho tabulated results of this district do not 

Noxk. (1) — The particulars of tho instructed population, arranged according to ago under each 
(2) — Tho populations outored for Ganjam and Vissagapatuln are exclusive of those of the 



lation according to Education. 







Females. 


\ * 


Total. 

» 

Not exceeding 12 
years of Ago. 

A1h>vo 12 and not ex- 
ceeding 20 years of 
Age. 

Above 20 years of 
Age. 

Total. 

IB 

g 

£ 

0> 

P< 

0 

1 
y, 

j 

Number able to read and write 
or under Instruction. 

Number of Persons. 

Number able to read and write 
or under Instruction. 

Number of Persons. 

Number able to read and write 
or under Instruction. 

Number of Persons. 

Number able to read and write 
. or under Instruction. 

» 

2 

o 

£ 

Ph 

4- 

0 

1 

Number able to read and write j 
or under Instructiefi. i 

1 

» 

9 

10 

11 

12 



15 

16 

17 

18 

695,295 

34,995 

257,829 

91 

125,796 

86 

310,056 

i 

190 

» 

# 693,681 

367 

941,125 

41,570 

334,321 

337 

158,530 

1§7 

410,735 

5P75 

903,586 

879 

803,603 

46,836 

283,129 

94 

150, 198 

KH 

356,009 

171 

789,336 

366 

737,495 

57,765 

259,635 

119 

120,783 

101 

331,161 

188 

714,879 

408 

■ 707,392 

55,135 

235,354 

132 

113,299 

98 

320,766 

223 

GG9,419 

453 

693,400 

43,435 

228,274 

119 

108,836 

139 

320,684 

480 

657,794 

7*44 

860, 1?3 

68,719 

286,391 

232 

125,777 

207 

395,665 

418 

807,833 

857 

490,883 

35,491 

164,790 

145 

74,357 

90 

229,610 

192 

468,757 

427 

475,968 

73,209 

181,394 

334 

75,742 

257 

205,080 

692 

462,216 

1,283 

1,020,678 

107,828 

078,751 

408 

161,159 

282 

454,690 

520 

994,600 

1,210 

885,922 

93,613 

340,989 

• 

73 

137,875 

56 

391,031 

178 

869,895 

307 

953,968 

172,013 

• 

350,965 

248 

153,706 

211 

515,092 

877 

1,019,763 

1,336 

588,134 

71,608 

218,616 

105 

91,648 

80 

302,010 

293 

612,274 

178 

1,112,066 

133,888 

416,798 

206 

169,999 

133 

567,752 

310 

1,154,549 

679 

% 

836,515 

133,702 

304,334 

1,476 

128,870 

1,098 

424,240 

1,798 

857,444 

4,373 

874,975 

62,986 

331,010 

67 

135,816 

45 

418,473 

115 

j 888,299 

227 

27,192 

3,724 

8,555 

79 

3,932 

80 

9,822 

107 

22,309 

260 

975,502 

_ .04,857 

380,294 

97 

145,730 

61 

465,409 

118 

991,493 

276 

459,729 

31,076 

157,110 

237 

79,250 

197 

222,273 

395 

458,633 

822 

1,134,^89 

• 

109,914 

406,976 

910 

188,615 

1,965 

530, -770 

6,252 

1,1*26,361 

* 

9,157 

15,274,904 

1,432,364 

5,528,515 

5,539 

2,449,918 

5,454 

7,184,688 

13,928 

15,163,121 

24,921 

151,929 

19,739 

55,741 

22 

r 23,762 

64 

85,263 

62 

164,7*6 

ij 118 

15,426,833 

i 

1,452,103 

5,584,256 

5,561 

2,473,680 

5,488 

7,269,951 

» 

• 

13,990 

15,327,887 25,039 1 

I > 


distinguish males and females, and are omitted. 

nationality or religion, are not aacertamAble from the tabulated icsults. 

Hill Villages in them. * 


appendix. 


xl 

Education. 

No. I I IB. — Percentage relating to Education. 




• t 

percentage of thOSe AJftLST'T<r read and wtoOli tiOTIB 

INSTRUCTION, UPON THE TOTAL POPULATION OF THE SAME SEX . 

AND AGE. 



Male*. i 

• . 1 

Females. 

f 

No. 

i 

« District. 


H 

a> 



i 

S 


« 

« 


Ib 

o 

rt 



1 

S 

i 




C^l 

"a 

rO 

i 

>. 



1 

' 8 




bC 

1 

cn 

o 

cs 

be 


f 

Cl 

s 




§ 

S 

o 

fc 

i o 

I" 

& 

Total. 

V 

© 

1 o 

2 c* 

& 

W 

f • 

| 


19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 ' 

1 

Ganjam . . * . . 

2-8 

r 

6*3 

6*6 

5*03 

*04 

•06 

•06 

•05 

2 

Vizagapatam . \ 

205 

5*5 , 

6*1 

4*4 

•1 

1 

•09 

•1 

3 

i 

Godavery 

2*9 

6*5 * 

8*2* 

5*8 

*03 

•P7 

•05 

•05 

4 

Kistna . . 

3*3 

8*9 

110 

7*8 

*04 

■08 

06 

*06 

5 

Nellore . . 

3*3 

8*7 

10*7 

7*8 

*06 

09 

•07 

07 . 

6 r 

Cuddapah 

2*6 

, 7*2 

8*5 

6*3 

*05 

*1 

•2 

1 

7 

Bellary . . 

4*6 

9*5 

9*8 

8*0 

*08 

•2 

♦105 

r -1 

8 

Kurnool. . 

3*7 

9*2 

9*2 

7*2 

•09 

1 

•08 

•09 

9 

Chingleput 

7*8 

16*7 

21 2 

15*4 

•2 

•3 

•3 

3 

10 

North Arcot 

5*4 

116 

14 4 

10*6 

10 

• -2 

•11 

1 

11 

South Arcot 

5*1 

110 

14 9 

10*6 

•02 

•04 

• 

•05 

•04 

12 

Tanjore 

8*6 

19*9 

24*8 

18*03 

•07 

1 

4 

| 

*2 

1 

13 

Trichinopoly 

5*5 

13*7 

16*8 

12*1 

*04 

<08 

1 

07 

14 

Madura 

6*3 

13 9 

16*2 

12*0 

■05 

■08 

•06 

•06 

>5 

Tinnevelly 

8*9 

10*6 

23*1 

15*9 

•5 

•9 

•4 

•5 

16 

Coimbatore 

3*6 

8*2 

9*9 

7*2 

•02 

•03 

•03 

•03 

17 

Nilgiris . . 

8*0 

20*3 

15*2 

13*7 

•9 

2*03 

1*09 

11 

18 

Salem 

2'7 

6*5 

7*8 

5*6 

•02 

•04 

CO 

© 

•03 

Z<9 

South Canara . . 

2*5 

8*2 

9*4 

6*8 

•15 

•2 

•18 

•18 

20 

Malabar. , 

2*4 «■ 

10*4 

15*6 

9*7 

*2 

10 

1‘2 

° *8 

21 

Madras . . 


•• 

•• 




•• 

« 


Total . . 

i 

4*4 

10*06 

e 

13*09 

9*3 

1 

•22 

•19 

*16 

« 


Pudueottah Terri- 









i 

tory 


14*5 

17*3 

12*9 

•04 

*1 

•07 

;07 


Grand Total . . 

4*4 

101 

13*1 

9*4 

.09 

•22 

•19 

•16 

< 
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Religion. 

No. V A. — Statement of Religions. (1) 




• 


PIlNDl'S. 



Mahomedans. 


No. 

» 

• 

Districts. 


i 

: 




» 


• 




j 

i 


V) 

p 

Cl 









"5 

3 


S 



; 


8 

1 

►> 

to 

cD 

•3 

o 

3 * 

O 

H 

o 

p 

« 

.2 

$ 


i 

2 

3 

1 

5 

G 

7 

• 

8 

9 


i 

Ganjam 

130,925 

1,163,002 

5,743 

214,003 

1,51*3,673 

» 

3,422 

177 


2 

Vizagapatam. 

362,835 

1,452,425 

1,817 

318,355 

2,135,432 

16,526 

536 


3 

Godavery . . 

323,288 

1,219,676 

10,210 

2,807 

1,555,981 

31,394 

2,303 


4 

Kietna 

C01, 410 

710,217 

39,534 

14,518 

1,365,709 

69,393 

2,936 


5 

Nellore 

598,810 

703,756 

2,371 

3,068 

1,308,01 1 

61,134 

1,435 


6 

fJuddapah . . 

610,678 

625,306 

2,478 

3,855 

1,242,317 

94,137 

5,047 


7 

Bellary 

747,777 

712,215 

57,410 

16,821 

1,5.34,223 

120,880 

2,453 


8 

Kurnool 

460,755 

382,449 

1,335 

3,266 

847,805 

99,404 

2,032 


9 

Chingloput , . 

464,307 

• 

434,558 

542 

279 

899,686 

J4,004 

1,738 


10 

North Arcot.. 

900,935 

1,007,705 

2’, 778 

1,602 

1,913,020 

77,874 

3,274 


11 

South Arcot 

873,391 

796,101 

5,499 

1,471 

1,676,462 

40,450 

1,282 


12 

Tanjoro ** . . 

1,551,921 

213,218 

5,993 

2,655 

1,803,787 

72,670 

5,321 


13 

Trichinopoly . 

843,729 

270,654 

533 

860 

1,115,776 

25,511 

3,193 


• 14 

Madura 

1,732,241 

329,535 

152 

810 

2,062,768 

116,885 

2,088 

• 


15 

Tinnevelly . . 

1,269,393 

236,717 

89 

422 

1,506,621 

50,890 

1,577 


16 

Coimbatore . . 

1,318,866 

390,925 

5,015 

275 

1,715,081 

33,936 

871 


17 

Nilgiris 

37,264 

3,504 

1,167 

216 

42,451 

1,589 

228 


18 

Salem 

1,218,973 

i 674,011 

7,741 

335 

1,901,06C 

) 48,327 

827 

i 



South Canara. 

326,018 

! 144,471 

• 

708 

306,390 

* 

777,581 

r 75,018 

8,418 

* 

10 

Malabar 

1,613,41( 

i 24,21 f 

1 255 

30 

1,637, 9D 

1 557,140 

24,344 


21 

Madras 

172,661 

) 132,62; 

1 3,319 

•• 

308,61! 

1 43,948 

4,222 

1 

• 

Total . . 

16,159,611 

) 11,657,31 

1 154, 98£ 

892,068 

28,863,97 

8 1, 654,509 

69,302 

"l 

• 

Puducottah 
Territory . , 

• 

261,601 

) 34,54! 

9 669 

2 

* 296,82 

ft 

9 4,713 

oh 

• 


i 

Grand Total. 



16,421,21! 

_ 

J 11,691,86 

0 155,658 

892,070 

i. 1 

i 29,160,80 

7 1,659,242 

ft 

dnf o n at 1 1 1 1 

69,361 

• 


(1) Tbo Statement Nq. 4, “ Land Revenue and Population,” has not been given, as tho data are still uncollected iu 
the Revonue Department, The Board of Rivcnuo will furnish the statement hereafter. W.R.C. 



xlii 


APPENDIX 


Religion. 

No. FA. — Statement of 


No. 

f ( 

c 

Districts. 

Mahomrdanr.— 

( Cotitd .) 






CHRIS 

Europeans. 


Eurasians. 

.a 

J 

«3 

£ 

— 

Other Mahomcd&ns. 

i 

H 

Roman Catholics. 

'BprejBa * ojj 

a 

H 

Roman Catholics. 

• 

Protestants. 

& * 



10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

10 

17 

18 

1 

Gan jam. . 

14 

1,213 

4,826 

69 

80 

149 

104 

101 

205 

2 

Vizagapatam . . 

192 

3,779 

21,030 

155 

223 

378 

365 

445 

810 

3 

Godavory 

19 

1,457 

35,173 

89 

362 

451 

233 

152 

385 

4 

Kistna . . 

62 

6,550 

78,941 

4 

72 

76 

48 

161 

209 

5 

Molloro. . 

241 

2,860 

65,670 

23 

78 

101 

64 

173 

237 

6 

Cuddapuh 

4 

4,488 

103,676 

6 

85 

91 

31 

80 

111 

7 

Bellary . . 

53 

4,397 

127,783 

296 

921 

1,217 

241 

733 

974 

8 

TCurnool 

19 

6,465 

107,920 

12 

28 

40 

86 

74 

160 

i) 

Chingloput t . . 

11 

7,439 

23,192 

603 

1,487 

2,090 

544 

1,027 

1,571 

10 

North Areot . . 

82 

5,511 

86,741 

70 

2G6 

336 

247 

• 419 

.666 

A 

South Areot . . 

48 

2,787 

44,567 

27 

96 

123 

237 

133 

370 

12 

Tanjoro. . 

95 

24,017 

102,703 

121 

268 

389 

298 

1 224 

522 

13 

Trichinopoly . . 

89 

3,231 

32,024 

325 

298 

623 

285 

345 

630 

14 

Madura. . 

4 

11 

13,849 

132,833 

90 

78 

168 

82 

91 

178 

15 

Tinnevelly 

37 

32,249 

84,753 

39 

168 

197 

25 

105 

130 

16 

Coimbatore 

140 

1,079 

36,026 

13 

140 

153 

308 

134 

442 

17 

Nilgiris, . ^ .. 


119 

1,936 

209 

1,130 

1,339 

128 

668 

796 

18 

Salem . . 

.i 

9 

3,149 

52,312 

106 

150 

256 

86 

291 

377 

19 

Soutli Canada . . 

28 

4,714 

83,178 

70 

i 

60 

130 

143 

47 

190 

« 

20 

Malabar 

i » 

119 

581,609 

939 

1,640 

2,57? 

4,572 

837 

5,409 

21 

Madras 

2,794 


50,964 

812 

2,801 

3,613 

5,136 

6,877 

12,013 


‘Total . . 

3,954 

130,072 

1,857,857 

4,078 

10,421 

14,499 

13,263 

13,117 

26,38p 


Puduoottah Ter- 










* 

. i-itory 


*3,734 

* 

8,506 


8 

8 

4 

20 

.24 

4 • 

Grand Total , . 

r 

3,954 

i 

133,806 

1,866,363 

4,078 

10,429 

14,507 

13,267 

13,137 

26,404 



A P P K N 0 I X. , ' sliii 

>, Religion. 

Religion*. — (Continued.) • 


TIANS. 


* 







» 

>1 

9 

d 

Others or unspecified. 

Gross Population. 

Natives. 

Others. 

Total. j 

i 

t 

*8 

'"‘1 

1 <3 


i 

Roman Catholics, 


3 

o 

H 

Roman Catholics. 

i 

i 

3 ’ 

o 

H 

19 

20 

21 

22 | 

23 1 

24 

25 

26 

. 27 

28 

29 

30 

417 

262 

679 

1 

9 

10 

501 

452 

*1,043, 

45 

501 

1,620,088 

730 

152 

882 

86 

29 

115 

1,336 

$ 

849 

2,185 

91 

464 

2,159,199 

420 

165 

585 

29 

33 

62 

771 

712 

1,483 

39 

263 

1,592,939 

4,601 

2,779 

7,380 

. . 

5 

5 

4,653 

3,017 

7,670 


54 

1,452,374 

983 

1,670 

2,653 

8 

13 

21 

1,078 

1,934 

• 

3,012 


115 

1, *76, 811 

119 

3,880 

4,608 

121 

42 

163 

877 

4,096 

4,973 

4 

224 

1,351,194 

2,848 

506 

3,354 



. • 

3,385 

2,160 

5,545 

327 

128 

1,668,006 

2,271 

1,373 

3,644 

. . 

11 

11 

2,369 

1,486 

3,855 

2 

58 

959,640 

10,517 

963 

11,480 

15 


15 

11,679 

3,477 

15,156 

147, 

3 

938,184 

5,261 

1,055 

6,316 

75 

43 

118 

5,653 

1,783 

7,436 

7,889 

192 

2,015,278 

25,731 

4,488 

30,219 

105 

. ♦ 

105 

26,100 

4,717 

30,817 

3,861 

110 

1,755,^17 

54,884 

1oT5?8 

65,262 

65 

181 

• 

236 

55,358 

11,051 

66,409 

239 

593 

1,973,731 

48,889 

1,933 

50,822 

23 

124 

147 

49,522 

1 2,700 

52,222 

143 

243 

1,200,408 

' 65,746 

4,699 

70,445 

88 

67 

155 

66,006 

4,935 

70,941 

13 

60 

2,266,615 

• 

52,716 

49,533 

102,249 




52,780 

49,796 

102,576 


9 

1,693,959 

10,857 

586 

11,443 

. . 

29 

29 

11,178 

889 

12,007 

56 

44 

1,763,274 

2,437 

498 

I 2,935 

. . 



2,774 

2,296 

5,070 


44 

49,501 

12,059 

625 

» 12,684 

4 

12 

16 

12,255 

1,078 

13,333 

28 

i 262 

: 1,966,995 

46,839 

2,099 

I 48,938 

. . 



47,052 

2,206 

49,258 

8,332 

1 .. 

918,362! 

710,056 

2,224 

: 32,280 

1,046 

328 

1,374 

36,613 

5,029 

41,642 

31 

54 

* 

1 2,261,250 

18,090 

3,351 

21,441 




24,038 

13,029 

37,067 


91 ( 

) 397,552 

*397,071 

93,228 

1 490,299 

1,656 

926 

2,582 

416,06* 

117,692 

533,760 

21,25' 

t 

1 432* 

1 31,281,177 

_ 

>0,571 

75, 

* 

I 11,328 

•• 

•• 


10,575 

785 

*11,360 

• 

•• 

•• 


407,642 

93,98a 

> 501,627 

i 

1,656 

926 

2,582 

426,643 

118,477 

545,120 

21,25 

4j 4,32! 

8 31,597,972 



Caste, 


' No. VB. — Statement of Nation 


No. 

« * 

Districts. 

i 

NON- 

ASIATICS. 

MIXED 

KACES. 

ASIA 

l 

cl 

w 

1. Brahmans (Priests). J 

f 

1' 

£ 

3 

1 

Hindus (incl 

• 

| 

l 

.5 

6 

CO 

uding Native 

9 

l 

1 

l 

a ** 

> 

. * 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 ! 

6 

7 

8 

1 

Ganjam . . 

152 

205 

104,349 

3,170 

18,516 

311,518 

2 

Vizagupatom 

397 

811 

51,220 

16,465 

43,850 

819,616 

3 

Godavery 

451 

385 

90,822 

41,429 

40,248 

498,373 

4 

Kistna 

90 

218 

• 98,548 

8,799 

65,657 

513,609 

5 

Nolloro 

101 

237 

64,537 

12,090 

64,802 

463,178 

6 

Cuddapah 

97 

130 

30,953 

18,177 

41,902 

543,428 

7 

Bellary . . 

1,217 

974 

35,088 

5,411 

29,118 

327,921 

8 

Kurnool 

40 

160 

25,943 

2,191 

36,811 

244,523 

9 

Chingleput, 

2,090 

1,571 

32,721 

5,156 

16,097 

180,636 

10 

North Arcot 

348 

676 

54,994 

27,082 

32,550 

577,842 

n 

South Arcot 

123 

370 

31,984 

3,511 

34,439 

245,082 

12 

Tanjoro 

389 

522 

• 

126,757 

•4,674 

29,804 

348,400 

13 

Trichinopoly 

623 

630 

31,428 

3,674 

21,455 

200,853 

14 

Madura . . 

168 

173 

39,073 

5,031 

66,496 

497,839 ‘ 

15 

Tinnevelly 

197 

133 

56,866 

10,556 

24,414 

341,331 

16 

Coimbatore 

153 

442 

28,404 

2,637 

55,664 

703,570 

17 

Nilgiris . 

1,339 

796 

196 

50 

472 

4,630 

18 

* 

Salem 

256 

377 

28,817 

4,085 

29,217 

473,563 

’ 19 

South Can^ira 

130 

190 

108,265 

10,962 

1,355 

111,902 

20 

Malabar . . . . , 

2,579 

5,413 

42,697 

588 

27,904 

327,21*1 

21 

Madras . . 

3,613 

12,013 

11,783 

4,677 

33,941 

91,102 


*' Total . . 

• 

14,553 

26,426 

1,095,445 

190,415 

714,712 

7,826,127 ' 


Puducottah Territory . . 

8 

24 

9,326 

1,137 

9,622 

36,068 

t i 

Grand Total . . 

t 

14,561 

28,450 

1,104,771 

191,552 

724,334 

7,859,195 


APPENDIX. 


xlv 


^ Caste. 

alitiss, Ram, Tribes, and Castes. 

















xlvi* 


,r P E N D 1 X. 

Caste. 


No. VB . — Statement of Nationalities , 









ASIATICS. 





Hindis.- 

—{Continued.) 




« 1 

bO 

a 


'a 



r 

No/ 

Pistrirts 

P 

a 

PH 

u 

<x> 

1 

CQ 

I 

A 

w 

a 


1 





P 

£ 


o 



t 

P 

3 a 

co 

1 

a 

u 

p 

p 

p 

d 

k 

16. Others. 

17. Pariahs 

3 

o 

H : 



17 

0 

18 

19 

20 

21 1 

22 

1 

• 

Ganjam .. 

44,730 

21,518 

34,579 

476,107 

164,809 

1,514,397 

2 

Vizujjapatam . . 

59,295 

' 27,364 

54,679 

509,188 

181,682 

2,136,405 

3 

Godavery 

165,883 

16,503 

38,824 

59,988 

372,688 

1,550,590 

4 

Kistna . . 

50,623 

15,530 

39,674 

65,356 

286,310 

1,373,089 

5 

Ncllore. . 

* 

22,252 

14,332 

36,785 

101,201 

283,013 

1,310,667 

6 

Ouddapah 

9,9*15 

17,690 

31,472 

106,520 

181,164 

1,246,929 

7 

Bollary . . 

15,090 

18,959 

30,011 

176,500 

207,188 

1,537,904 

8 

Kurnool 

15,973 

15,283 

24,692 

63,336 

149,024 

851,446 

9 

Chingleput 

• 

16,977 

9,216 

12,799 

49,083 

238,824 

911,304 

10 

North Arcot 

29,246 

22,340 

31,412 

134,658 

372,906 

1,927,225 

11 

South Arcot 

9,779 

18,234 

18,220 

94,519 

•144,947 

1,710,542 

12 

Tan jure 

40,583 

21,667 

14,362 

44,161 

300^'° 

1,869,287 

18 

Trichinopoly 

4,819 

13,086 

12,297 

46,099 

157,059 

1,166,741 

1 1 

Madura 

76,915 

25,791 

28,381 

74,827 

217,294 

2,133,21Q 

« 

15 

Tinnevolly 

291,053 

19,913 

20,315 

53,082 

167,671 

1,608,870 

1G 

Coimbatore 

62,814 

20,669 

24,670 

140,179 

236,205 

1,726,580 

17 

Nilgiris. . 

16 

108 

194 

24,609 

10,228 

45,386 

18 

Salem 

56,474 

19,784 

24,684 

204,199 

273,193 

1,913,772 

< 

19 

f South Canara 

150,931 

5,701 

7,753 

90,751 

137,972 

834,819 

C' 

20 

Malabar .. .. 

« 

534,602 

13,156 

35,802 

142,946 

300,612 

1,655,^18 

21 

Madras . . 

6,912 

3,606 

3,025 

9,581 

69,145 

330,052 


« Total . . 

1,664,862 

r 340,450 

524,660 

2,666,890 

4,761,503 

29,361,109 

i 

i 

Puducottah Territory . . 

1 

|« 4,840 

« 

3,865 

3,480 

5,826 

32,513 

« 

308,157 

t 0 

Grand Total . 

• 

| 1,669,702 

1 

344,315 

528,140 

2,672,716 

4,794,016 

29,669,296 



APPENDIX 


^lvii 

Caste. 

Races , Triles, and Castes . — (Continued.) 


i 

— [Continued.) 




• 


Mahomkdank. 



i 

Others or un.^peufied. 

M — 

*, 

* 

& 

2 
• H 

ED 

■s 

I 

<N 

CO 

1 

ro 

M 

’3 

& 

‘O 

0 

1 

c 6 

3 

A 

ho 

o 

< 1 

I- 

0 

cB 

T? 

4 / 

s 

O 

3 

r*\ 

U 

1 

o 

OD 

i 

o 

H 

23 

24 

25 

20 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 | 

32 J 

4 

. , 

, , 

1,968 

340 

552 

81 

,1,1*81 

4,826 

508 

301 

. . 

. . 

8,949 

1,663 

876 

228 

9,01.1 

21,030 

556 

37 

, . 

• 2 

19,131 

2,678 

1,62?> 

993 

10,703 

35, 1 73 

310 

‘2 

2 

. , 

51,726 

5,304 

3,853 

2,074 

15,980 

78,911 

36 

* 507 

. , 

. . 

47,149 

6,945 

2,929 

714 

7,866 

65,670 

136 

50 

. . 

1 

66,831 

10,654 

8,680 

1,325 

16,135 

103,676 

362 

• 

319 

10 

6 

83,578 

12,392 

5,801 

1,291 

24,386 

127,783 

128 

8 

, , 

14 

69,048 

11,895 

5,922 

1,564 

19,472 

107,923 

71 

3,941 

7 

. . 

13,551 

2,668 

1,101 

317 

1,316 

23,201 

18 

25,920 

84 

* 20 

39,126 

10,210 

5,778 

1,288 

4,315 

86,741 

288 

6,737 

1 13 

» • • 

25,849 

4,028 

4,220 

398 

3,322 

41,567 

215 

• 

82,421 


108 

5,690 

981 

3,802 

47 

9,605 

’ 02,703 

830 

11,546 

1 

629 

12,880 

2,090 

2.110 

338 

2,430 

32,021 

390 

# 81,869 

6 

88 

9,900 

5,040 

4,796 

69 

31,075 

132,843 

215 

50,714 

40 

965 

2,881 

320 

4,049 

490 

25,294 

84,753 

* 6 

18,131 

22 

24 

9,654 

2,120 

4,239 

327 

1,509 

36,026 

73 

273 

, , 

4 

853 

156 

178 

8 

464 

1,936 

41 

11,751 

* 2 

6 

24,771 

6,738 

5,574 

653 

2,817 

52,312 

278 

12 

65,641 

54 

12,281 

1,520 

636 

129 

2,950 

83,223 

i 

• 

17,485 

546,912 

200 

5,296 

1,477 

3,918 

7*3 

20,538 

595,899 

1,1 H 


•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 


*50,964 

50, §64 

910 

gi2,088 

612,789 

2,121 

511,112 

89,219 

70.943 

» 

12,407 

261,535 

1,872,214 

• 

6,845 

4,625 

» 

•* 


1,656 

203 

496 

45 

1,481 

8,506 

’ ‘ » 

316,713 

612,789 

2,121 

512,768 

89,422 

71,439 

12,452 

263,016 

1,880,720 

6,845 

i » 


J_ 



— 


--- - - 


— 

i — 


dk vt Ituiu^ainail in rncraril ta t.hfl Huh«divinioil8. 



APPENDIX 


xlviii 

Occupation. 


No. VI. — Statement of Occupation s. 


General 
, Divisions. 

ft 

Sub-divisions. 

Particulars of Occupation. 

Number of 
• Persons. 

Total Number 
of Persons 
under each Sub- 
division. 

* 


1. Book-binders 

3 

<n 



2. Bill-collectors 

863 

f 


« 

3. Civil Servants 

384 


• 


4. Chaplain . . 

1 




5. Court Servants 

4,341 



o 

o 

6. Draughtsmen 

114 



> 

7. Estimate-makers . . 

5 



o 

a? 

8. Government Servants 

13,507 




9. Government Lascars 

133 




10. Interpreters to Government 

7 




1 1 . Moonshees 

4 



<x> 

12. Overseers . . 

317 



> 

o 

13. Peons 

8,970 

• 


O 

14. Pensioners 

13,411 




13. Pressmen . . 

27 



* 

16. Shrolfs 

2,096 

r 



1*7. Servants (Postal) 

1,202 




•18. Unoovenantod f Servnnts . . 

1,271 


« 


19. Village Servants . . 

10,595 




« 

1 

67,251 



20. Military Service . . 

32,979 




21. Pensioners (Military) 

1,340 




22. Police 

19,911 



a 

23. Sepoys (Nabob) . . 

597 

54,827 

« 


Clergymen and Ministers. 




24. Bishojfs 

13 




25. Chaplains . . 

24 

• 



26. Clergymen 

78 




27. Deacon 

1 




28. Missionaries 

191 


03 

fl 


29. Monks 

14 


_o 


30. Preachers 

171 


'§ 

« 

3 1 . Priests 

. 4,895 


l 



5,387 




Lawyers. 

""" v 


* 


32. Attorneys 

3 




33. Barristers , , 

14* 




34 Lawyers 

62 1 




35. Vakils 

1,518 | 





1,597 




Physicians and Surgeons. 



' 

a- 

36. Apothecaries 

159 



d 

37. Dressers 

173 



g 

38. Doctors 

6,274 



h? 

39. Druggists . , 

85 




40. Dentists 

2 




41. Hospital Assistants 

17 




42. Medical Men 

96 




43. Physicians 

2,186 




44. Vaccinators 

241 




' 

9,233 




Authors. 


9 


• 

45. Editors 

61 




46. Poets 

518 





579 



c 

Artists. 


9 



47. Actors 

263 

t 

I 


48. Aptists v 

4 




49. Dramatist 

1 

* 



50. Photographers 

A 

<i4 


' ' 



297 





APPENDIX. 


Occupation. 

No. VI. — Statement of Occupations. — (Continued.) 


General 

Divisions. 


Sub-divisions. 


Particulars of Occupation. 


Number of 
Persons. 


iTotal Number 
of Persons 
under each Sub- 
division. 


Scientific Persons. 

51. Astronomers 

52. Bandmasters * 

53. Civil Engineers . . 

54. Musicians 

55. Organists 

56. Surveyors 


Teachers , fyc. 

57. Catechists 

58. Pandits (generally learned Brahmans) 

59. Professors 

GO. Puranam Headers 

61. Teachers 


62. Others - 

63. Accountants .. *. 

64. Acrobats . . 

65. Actors 

66. Agent and Brokers 

67. Archakan (oiliciating Prie 

68. Astrologers 

69. Appraiser 

70. Bill-collectors 

71. Cleaners 

72. Clerks 

73. Crew 

74. Church Servants . . 

75. Calendar Brahmans 

76. Dancing Masters . . 

77. Devil-drivers 

78. Drummers 

79. Gymnastic players 

80. Inspectors . . 

81. Jugglers 

82. Kawzis 

83. Karuajns 

84. Monkey-dancers . . 

85. Municipal Servants 

86. Nattuvans (Dancing Master 

87. Navigators.. 

88. Overseers . . 

89. Pujalis (Villago Temple 

90. Schoolmasters 

91. Serang 

92. Temple Servants . . 

93. Translators 

94. Telegraph Department 

95. Taxidermists 

96. Tom-tom boaters . . 

97. Under protection . . 

98. Vaidlkam (those engagod 

suits or studios) 

99. Vocalists 

100. Voluntoers . . 

101. Others 

• 

102. Barbers 

103. Domestic Servants 

104. Mos<jue Servants . . 

105. Peons 

106. Kunnora 


Priests) 


in sacred pur 


11.053 
2,583 
1,150 
1,043 
6,723 
4,264 

1 

1,891 

68 

21,677 

34 

3,575 

21.053 
479 
465 

2,191 

273 

458 

445 

xJ4 

30,640 

15 

61 

327 

21 

2,043 

27,897 

1,147 

112 

6,528 

340 

53 

4 

3,253 

26 


62,245 

26,397 

232 

19,789 

359 


172,116 



Commercial. - Domestic— {Contd.) 


APPENDIX, 


Occupation. 


No, VI, — Statement of Occupations. — (Continued.) 


General 

Division*. 


Sub-di visions.! 


‘El 

Q) a 

m £ 

a S 


Particulars of Occupation. 


107. Scavengers 

108. Servants . . 

109. Sweepers . , 

110. Village Servants 

111. Washermen 

112. Watchmen 

113. Worshippers 

114. Zemindary Servants 


113. Abkarry Contractors 
110. Arrack and Wine Dealers 

117. Attar- sellers 

118. Auctioneers 

119. Bamboo-dealers 

120. Bandy-merchants 

121. Bangle-sellers 
PJ2. Bankers . . 

123. basket-merchants 

124. Bazaarmen 

125. Bead-sellers 

126. Bird-sellers 

127. Brokers 

128. Bullock-dealers 

129. Charcoal-merchants 

130. Ohunam-morchants 

131. Cocounut-merchants 

132. Comb-^nerchants 

133. Contractors 

134. Cloth-merchants 

135. Coral-merchants 

136. Cotton-merchants 

137. Dealers 

138. Diamond-dealers 

139. Fibre-sellers 

140. Firewood- sellers 

141. Fish-sellers 

142. dinners 

143. Gram-sellers 

144. Grocers 

145. Gold-merchants 

146. Gunny-bag sellers 
117. Horn-workmen 

148. Honey-sellers^ 

149. Hawkers . . 

150. Horse-dealers 

151. Hotel-keepers 

152. Ink-sellers 

153. Indigo-dealers 

154. Iron-bazaarmen 

155. Jewellers . . 

156. Jungle-product sell 

157. Leaf- sellers 

158. Leather-merchants 

159. Lime-sellers 

160. Mat-feellers 
1 61 ^Measurers 

162. Medicine-sellers 

163. Merchants . . 

164. Oilmongers 

165. Paper-merchants 

1 66. Partners . . * 

167. Pearl-merchants 

168. Pot-sellers, , 

169. Efce-dealers 

170. Bope-sellors 


Number of 
Person*. 


28.585 
213,472 

5,141 

17,644 

126,211 

14.586 
1,243 
3,446 


821 
' 13,325 
180 
16 
377 
3,674 
7,908 
7,215 
160 
146,182 
262 
82 
1,698 
3,890 
294 
1,423 
179 
96 
6,640 
8,561 
211 
1,209 
3,043 
103 
10 

' 3,343 
47,555 
r 907 
265 

21 U 

414 ' 

42 T 
7 

61 

953 
51 
278 
22 
614 
99 
255 
170 
878 
2,105 
320 
439 
598 
145 
234,531 
15,742 
48 

2,810 
255 
380 
1,234 
26# 


Total Number 
of Person* 
under each Sub- 
division. 


519,350 J\ 



APPENDIX. 


li 


Occupation. 

No. VI. — Statement of Occupation*. — (Continued.) 


General c 
Divisions. 

Jub-di visions. 

Particulars of Occupation. 

• 

• 

Numbor of 
Pomona. u 

Total Number 
of Person* 
indor each Sub- 
division. 



171. Salt-merchants 

7,421 

« 



172. Ship-merchants . . 

362 


• 


173. Shoe-sellers 

123 


« 


174. Shop-keepers 

626 

% 


1 

175. Silk-merchants 

102 

• 


Ho 

176. SnufF-sellers 

236 



<3 

177. Stamp- vendors 

279 




178. Sweetmeat-sellers 

585 



1 

179. Shroffs 

739 



CO 

1 

180. Tent-dealers 

59 


1 

•g 

181. Thread-merchants 

492 



£ 

182. Timber-merchants 

159 


. Ij 

eri 

183. Umbrella-merchants 

* 74 


• s 

si 


184. Undertakers 

16 


*1s» 


185. Whip-sellers 

5 




186. Wicker-sellers •• 

# 437 






534,662 

T 


187. Bandy-drivers 

18,682 



188. Bandy-owners . . 

* 1,914 


1 


189. Boatmen . . 

7,049 

» 


» 

190. Carriers .. .. .*. 

4,180 




191. Cartmen . . 

5,752 




192. Coachmen . . 

2,340 




193. Camel-drivers 

6 


» 

s 

194. Captains . . 

19 



£ 

195. Elephant-drivers 

170 

* 


A 

196. Engine-drivers .. .. . • 

66 



o 

o 

197. Grass-cutters 

685 




198. Guards 

44 




199. Horse-breakers . . 

538 




200. Horse-keepers 

4,261 




201. Livery Stable-keepers 

46 




202. Pilots 

247 




203. Bail way Servants 

1,544, 




^04. Sailors 

497 




205. Stable-keepers 

68 

48,108 


• 

206. Agriculturists 

1,523 

» 

d 

£ 

207. Botel-gardeners 

9,8' 2 


3 

m 'S 

208. Coffee-gardeners 

167 



"3 

209. Cultivators 

4,845,652 


JD 

3 

210. Farmers 

4,309 




211. Gardeners 

14,030 


. < 


212. Irrigators 

3,397 

■ 4,878,830 



213. Blanket- weavers 

2,867 




214. Banglo-makers 

2,036 




215. Boot and Shoe makers 

111,504 




216. Cotton -ginners 

24,714 




217. Carpet-makers 

155 



i 

218. Dyers . . 

1,155 




219. Fan-makers 

5 

% 



220. Gunny-weavers 

687 




221. Garland-makors 

323 t 

• 

• 

f-A 


222. dold- thread makers 

201 


c3 

g 

223. Hat-makers 

101 


|. 

8 

224. Ironers 

711 



fi 

225. Laoe-manufacturers 

622 


•3 


226. Loom-makers 

1,132 




227. Needle- workers 

240 


• 


228. Net-makers . . 

165 

• 

• 


229. Hope-makers 

208 

i 



230. Buby- workers 4 • 

26 

i 



231. Silk-weavers 

558 

• 


t 

232. Tailors * 

• 

14,328 





Industrial — (Continued.) 


APPBNI HX. 


General s u b-di visions. 
Divisions. 


Occupation. 

Statement of Occupations . — (Continued.) 


Particulars of Occupation. 


Total Number • 
Number of of Persona 
Persona. under each Sub* 
division. 


233. Tanners 

234. Thread-weavers 

235. Weavers 

236. Arrack-manufacturers 

237. Bakers 

238. Butchers 

239. Betel-nut sellers . . 

240. Cattle-feeders 

241. Coffee-sellers 

242. Curd-sellers 

243. Confectioners 
' 244. Cooks 

245. Cowherdsmen 

246. Dholl-merchants . . 

247. Egg-sellers 
2^8. Fishermen 
249. ‘Flour-sellers 
*250. Food-sellers , 

25 1 . Fowl-mongers 

252. Fruit-merchadts . . 

253. Ghoe-sollers 

254. Grain-merchants . . 

255. Honoy-drawers . . 

256. Leaf-sellers 

257. Millers 

258. Oppem sellers 

259. Opium-sellers 

260. Onion-sellers 

261. Poultry -feeders . . 

262. Shepherds . . 

263. Salt-sellers 

264. Sugar-merchants . . 

265. Tobacco-merchants 

266. Toddy-sollers 

267. Toddy-drawers 

268. Vegetable- sellers . . 

269. Wine-sellers 

270. Watermen, . 


271. Blacksmiths 

272. Braziers . . 

273. Burnishers 

274. Boiler-maker 

275. Coppersmiths 

276. Engravers . . 

277. Farriers . . 

278. Filers 

279. Goldsmiths 

280. Gilders 

281. Hammeters 

282. Key-repairers 

283. Knife-makers 

284. Lapidaries 

2 8 5< Load-platers 

286. Needlo-makor 

287. Platers 

288. Silversmiths 

289. Stone-cutters 
29CL Tin-makers * 

291. Tinpot-makers 

292. Type-caster 

293. Wire-drawers 


1,549 

213 

376,561 

336 
427 
5,447 
3,130 
26,546 
301 
' 2,647 
10 
5,532 
50,480 

90 
17 

9,614 

91 
74 
69 

•473 

210 

1,990 

123 

19 

23 

623 

2 

10 
69 
89,094 
950 
1,051 
672 
* 21,450 
110,244 
907 
' 113 
2,403 


40,566 

9,473 

37 

1 

4,982 

37 

128 

57 

68,853 

26 

144 

21 

34 

7 

103 

1 

125 

• 1,222 
60 
198 
20 
1 

21 


540,061 


335,287 


126,117 




APPENDIX. 
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Occupation. 


No . VI. — Statement of Occupations. — (Continued.) 


General 

Division* 


Sub-di visions. 


I 


? 

•n 

A 


I 


o 

O 


STv 1 


I 


Particulars of Occupation. 


Number of 
Persons. 


294. 

295. 

296. 

297. 

298. 

299. 

300. 

301. 

302. 

303. 

304. 

305. 

306. 

307. 

308. 

309. 

310. 

311. 

312. 

313. 

314. 

315. 

316. 

317. 

318. 

319. 

320. 

321. 

322. 

323. 

324. 

325. 

326. 

327. 

328. 

329. 

330. 

331. 

332. 

333. 

334. 


Apprentices 

Artificers . . 

Architects 

Bricklayers 

Brick-makers 

Blind-makers 

Boat-makers 

Carpenters 

Coach-builders . . 

Carvers 

Chunam-makers . . 

Coach-makors 

Drum-inakors 

Engineers 

Engine-fitters 

Earth-diggers 

Estimators 

Fitters 

Foremen 

Glass-workers 

Gun -maker 

Harness-makers . . 

Handicraftsmen . . 

Lantern-makers . . 

Masons 

Mechanics 

Moulders . . 

Net-makers 

Painters 

Pandal-makers . . 
Boad-workers 


Sculptors 
Stone-masons 
Turners . . 
Tile-makers 
Umbrella-makers 
Watch-makers . . 
Whip-makers 
Wicker-work makers 
Wheelwrights 


335. Bailers 

336. Bookbinders 

337. Booksellers 

338. Compositors 

339. Examiners 

340. Ink-makers 

341. Librarians 

342. Lithographers . . 

343. Moocheos 

344. Paper-cutters 

345. Paper-manufacturers 

346. Pressmen.. 

347. Printing officers . . 

348. Printers . . 

349. Publishers 

350. Tracor 


351. Basket makers and sellers 

352. Box-makers 

353. Cage-maker 

354. Cabinet-makers 

355. Coopers . . 

356. Carpet-makers 

357. Fan-makers 


Total Number 
of Persons 
under each Sub-| 
division. 


84 

10tf 

17 

20,224 

1,927 

1,026 

119 

57,042 

76 

. 21 
1,076 
52 
12 
1*48 
5 

$1,039 

26 

108 

29 

5 

1 

63 

147 
44 

1,030 

148 
5 

62 

1,836 

83 

261 

3,704 

435 

6,620 

15 

174 

3,121 

122 

11 

4 

11 


60 

354 

344 

820 

26 

30 

5 

3 

690 

12 

63 

479 

68 

454 

12 

l 


11,273 

135 

1 

73 

294 

159 

39 


121,036 


3,421 


14 
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Occupation. 


No. FT. — Statement of Occupations . — (Continued.) 






Total Number 

General ^ 
Divisions. k " 

ub-di visions. 

Particulars of Occupation. h 

Number of 
Persons. 

of Persons 
mder each Sub- 
division. 


1 

358. Hookah -makers . . 

12 

• 


J2* 

359. Mat-weavers 

3,094 



1* 

<s ss 

360. Put-makers 

361. Picture-maker 

51,160 

1 

• 

1 

* •- 

362. Itattan-workers . . 

4,373 



'o 5 

363. Pope-makers 

588 



A "a> 

364. Toy-makers 

106 


<s 

53 

365. Turners . . 

243 


T 

W 

366. Winnow-makers . . 

• 254 

e 

71,805 ( 


1 

367. Bratty-sellers 

1,285 

1 


368. Coal-burners 

38 

0 

•—} 

o 

369. Firework-makers . . 

263 


a 

M 

rQ 

4 

370. Gunpowder-makers 

66 



UJ 4 

d 

371. Lamp-lighters 

786 



•§ 

.172.* Masalehees 

4C2 



1 1 

373. Haltpetro-manufacturers . . 

47 




374. Torch-bearers 

871 




375. Wood -cutter 

9.371 

13,189 



376. Coolies 

2,003,897 



377. Diggers 

4,501 



£ 

378. Laborers . . 

19,243 

4 


<u 

379. Lascars 

12,651 



o 

rO 

380. Padyal (Persons paid for thoir labor 




.3 

in grain) 

27,850 



381. Workmen 

3,202 

* 



382. Others 

258 

2,071,602 







383. Carnatic Stipendiaries . . 

384. Cudimirasidars (Village proprietors hold- 

389 



• 

ing lands in hereditary right exempt 
from land tax) 

* 787 




385. Independents 

11,194 



k> 

386. Interest . . 

112 


t <£ 

«♦-> 

387. Inamdars 

66,874 


> 

'4 

P-* 

o 

388. Jahgliirdars 

220 


§ 

£ 

389. Lundod proprietors 

24,054 4 


2 

P4 

390. Market-owners 

21 



391 . Mirasidars (Holders of hereditary lands) 

72,638 


fl 


392. Eenters 

2,929 


O 

fc 


393. Shareholders 

2,694 

. 


394. Zemindars. . 

668 

176,580 

1 Ti 

9 

<p 





395. Bairagios (Different classes of vagrants 




© 

professing a religious life) . . 

42 


vg 

k 

O 

r-4 

396. Beggars 

98,789 



397. Devotees 

1,538 
1,372 « 



P 

•4 

398. Dependants 



2 

399. Guests 

979 


< 

Pi 

d 

400. Ilyinn-singors 

2 



fc> 

401. Mud-workers 

634 



1 

402. Prisoners . . 

422 






- in* 77R 



0 * 


iUO, <i<0 


‘ 

403. Caste occupations 

38,897 




404. Employers 

3,800 




405. Grave-diggers 

1,568 



* 

406. Hunters . . 

1,647 


i 

1 

407. Pilgrims . , 

920 

*> 


rd 

4~* 

408. Private and other employments 

14,146 

. 

c 

O 

409. Snake-charmers 

410. •Travellers . , 

578 

3,127 


( 



- 64 683 



t 



( 


Grand Total . , 

■| 

9,930,012 


Non,— The number of persons entered for each occupation are paly males and oxclusivo of children, 
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1 


Towns. 

No. VII. — List of Towns and Villages classified according to Population. „ 


Numhrh op Villages and Towns containing 


» 

' KH 

No. 

» 

4 

-* 

Diftricts. 

! 

§ 

l 

From 200 to 500 Inhabitants. 

From 500 to 1,000 Inhabitants. 

From 1,000 to 2,000 Inhabitants. 

From 2,000 to 3,000 Inhabitants. 

From 3,000 to 5,000 Inhabitants. 

From 5,000 to 10,000 Inhabitants. 

1 

| From 10,000 to 15,000 inhabitants. 



From 15,000 to 20,000 inhabitant*. 

* . 

03 

§ 

3 

© 

© 

© 

© 
o . 

© 

© 

© 

o' 

C"4 

i 

1 

1 

£ 

© 

© 

0 

o' 

VO 

0 

> 

2 

-4 

• 

» 

0* 

H 


1 

2 

3 

4 | 

5 

6 

7 1 

8 | 

1 

10 

u 

12 

13 

14 


1 

Gan jam 

2,504 

1,157 

504 

173 

29 

18 

> 

2 

• 

l 

2 

1 


4,391 


2 

Vizagapatam . . 

743 

756 

685 

379 

92 

31 

11 

3 

•• 

2 

• • t 

2,702 


3 

Godavery 

579 

473 

497 

363 

111 

40 

16 

•• 

2 

1 

•• 

2,082 


4 

Kietna 

394 

641 

522 

317 

60 

34 

7 

1 

1 

l 


1.978 


5 

Nelloro 

• 

4G1 

070 

575 

296 

84 

33 

12 


•• 

1 

•• 

2,132 


6 

Cuddapah 

151 

275 

300 

301 

95 

73 

13 


1 

•• 


1,209 


7 

Bellary 

562 

758 

579 

306 

66 

45 

18 

1 

•• 

1 

1 

2,337 


8 

Kurnool 

37 

116 

248 

285 

70 

19 

6 


•• 

1 

• 


782 


9 

Cliingleput . . 

869 

916 

400 

141 

18 

12 

4 

• • 

1 

1 

•• 

2,362 


10 

North Arcot 

1,894 

1,457 

787 

307 

69 

22 

7 

4 

•• 

1 

•• 

4,548 


11 

South Arcot . . 

649 

1,004 

796 

341 

51 

28 

7 

•• 

1 

1 


2,878 


12 

Tanjore 

1,180 

1,427 . 

889 

316 

80 

29 

9 

•• 

1 

3 

1 

3,935 


•13 

Trichinopoly . . 

310 

451 

545 

131 

51 

9 

4 

1 

•• 


1 

1,503 

* 


14 

Madura 

2,017 

904 

521 

353 

93 

82 

34 

8 

1 

•• 

1 

4,014 


15 

Tinnevelly . . 

320 

377 

374 

244 

98 

77 

34 

10 

1 

1 

•• 

1,536 


16 

Coimbatore . . 

133 

306 

349 

320 

110 

93 

27 

2 

•• 

. 2 

•• 

1,342 


17 

t 

Nilgiris 

11 

1 

1 

2 

•• 

1 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

17 


18 

p Salem 

1,460 

1,292 

568 

211 

40 

11 

• 

9 

2 

•• 

I 

1 

3,594 > 


1ft 

South Canara. 

234 

426 

366 

195 

43 

19 

4 


•• 

1 

! 

•• 

1,288 


20 

Malabar 

1 

* . 

1 

16 

48 

180 

168 

14 

•• 

4 

.. 

432 


21 

• 

Madras 

•• 

1 

1 

2 

2 

• 

6 

10 

5 

3 

5 

► 1 

» 

}36 



• 

, Total . . 

« 

14,509 

13,408 

9,508 

! 4,999 

I 1,310 

i 862 

! 

* 

1 52 

1 14 

t 2: 

J 6 

1 

1 45, 09b 

> 




* BesidoB the villages entered in Col. 14 there ore 4,607 uninhabited villages. » 

f The villages of Jeypore territory are not included in 2,702 entered for Vizagapatam. 
j This w tho number c i villages in the Municipal Divisions of the town. 
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APPENDIX. 


Towns. 

No. •Fill. — Table of Towns and Villages oj which the Inhabitants exceed 5,000, arranged 

Population. 


according to 


Number of 

Names of Towns. Inhabit- '£ No. 

ants. 


Names of Towns. 


Number of 
Inhabit- 
ants. 


M. 1 Berhdmpore 
a «• 2 Purldkemidy 
e .«,« ft. 3 Chicdeole . . 

§ 4 Itchdporo . . 

O 5 Baruva 

6 Baghunadhapuram 


1 Vizdgapatdm 

2 Vizianagaram 

3 Bobbili yy 

4 Anakapalli 

5 Sdlur 

6 Pdleondah 

7 Bimlipa f am 

8 Pdr vat i pore * r . 

9 Payidipdla, 

10 Kanapaka Tyanapdta Ku 
i kalametta Lakskmipu 


1 1 Madgula . . 

1 2 Kdsinkota 

13 Jdini 

14 Mandhomkhalla . 

‘ 15 Munagapdka 

1 6 Srungavarapukota 

M. 1 Ellore 
M. 2 Rajahmundry 

M. 3 Cocanada 

4 Pittdpore 

5 Poddapore 

6 Dlnrwleswaram . 

7 Amaldpore 

8 Narasapore * . 

9 Pdlakurra. . 

10 Pdlakollu . . 

1 1 Attili 

12 A^hanta . . 

13 Koringa . . 

1 4 Chamarlakota 

1 5 Kapileswarapuran 

16 Madapdta. . 

17 Vdlpuru . . 

18 Valivola . . 

19 Ndgavaram 

M. 1 Masulipatam 

M. 2 Gundr 

3 Bdpatla . . 

4 Chir61a 

5 Jaggayapdta 

* 6 Bezqvdda . . 

7 Prattipddu , 

8 N^zvid . . 0 . 

9 Chendavole 
1 0 Kondapalli 


M. 1 Nelloro 
2 Venhatagiri 
% 3 Ongole 

4 Kanduktir . . # 

5 Tanguturu 

6 Allur and Kottapafcnain 

7 Ghklur 

8 Vinjamuru 


21,670 

15,958 

15,587 

12,493 

6,739 

5,206 

32,191 

20,169 

14,166 

13,044 

10,633 

8,812 

8,744 

8,565 

7,797 


25,487 

19,738 

17,839 

9,246 

9,202 

7,252 

7,083 

6,819 

6,427 

5,931 

5,878 

5,846 

5,649 

5,535 

5,463 

5,440 

5,377 

5.315 
5,271 

36,188 

18,033 

10,695 

9,256 

9,152 

8,026 

7.315 
6,477 
5,567 
5,207 

29,9,22 

7,524 

7,392 

7,101 

7,045 

6,991 

6,086 j 

5,674* 


9 Addanki . . 

10 All dr 

11 Kota 

1 2 Sarivdpalli 

13 Kovur 

1 Cuddapah. . 

2 Budwail . . , 

3 Proddatur 

4 Poli 

5 Vempalli . . 

6 Nundialumpdta 

7 Pdta Cuddapah 

8 Vutukuru . . 

9 Vonipenta 

1 0 Garnimetta 

1 1 KottapaUi 

1 2 Chinnamanden 

1 3 Tanakallu 

14 Mudivfdu., 

1 Bellary 

2 Adoni 

3 Hospett . . 

4 Kumpli . . 

5 Tddpatry . . 

6 Harpanhalli 

7 Raiaroog . . 

8 Yemmoganur 

9 Yadiki 

10 Dharmavaram 

11 Vfravakonda 

12 Kosigi 

13 Gooty 

14 Pamidi 

15 Hindupuram 

1 6 Siraguppa 

1 7 Amarapuram 

18 Madaksera 

19 Pennakonda 

20 Mundavaram 

21 Hirahalu . . 


M. 1 Kurnool . 

2 Nundial . 

3 Maddikera 
M. 4 Kumbum . 

5 Kodumur . 

6 Gudur 

7 Paikali 


M. 1 Oonjeveram 

2 St. Thomas’ Mount; 

tonment . . 

3 Sydapet . . 

4 Cliingloput 

5 Uttaramdlur 

6 Poonamalli 

M. 1 Vellore 
M. 2 Wallajah 

3 Arcot 

4 Gudiathura 

5 si Tripaty 

6 L Amour 


51,766 

22,723 

10,065 

9,610 

•3,312 

7,803 

7.729 
7,349 
7,196 
7,029 
6,878 
6,760 

6.730 
6,140 
6,084 
5,501 
5,442 
5,262 
5,106 
5,026 ( 
5,024 

25,579 

9,378 

8,586 

7,295 

6,064 

5,825 

5,076 

37, *327 


38,022 

12,103 

10,98*8 

10,804 

10,423 

9,950 


M. is intended to denote Municipal Jowns. 
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Towns. 

No. VIII. — Table of Town s and Villages of which the Inhabitants exceed 5,000, arranged according to 

Population . 


gl 

N-S 


No. 


r 


T 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Names of Towns. 


Number of 

if 



| 

Number of 

Inhabit- 

s 

No. 

N&moa of Towns. 

lnhal.it- ! 

ants. 



J ants.. 


M 1 
M 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


M 1 
M 2 
M 3 
M 4 
M 5 
6 

7 

8 

. 9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


PuTiganur. . 
Karvetnaggaram 

Kdldstri 

Kdvoripdk 

Chittur 

Polur 

Cuddalore 

Chidambaram 

Trinoinalay 

Parangipetta(Porto Novo). 

Valavanur 

Faimurutti 

Vilappurum 

Virdaehellum 

Salem (Chinna) 

Tanjdre 

Ndga[tatam '. . 

Combaeonum 

Mdyaveram 

Manndrgudi 

Pattuoottai 

Tiruvalur 

Yallamvadaksotti 

Tiruvadi 

Yalangumdn 

Milattur 

Puraiyar 

Yappatur 

Sattangudi 


8,878 

6,894 

6,719 

5,711 

5,572 

5,216 


M l 
M2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Trichinopoly 
Strirungum 
Torricge . « 
Mahdddnapuram . 
IJdiyarpohem 
Arealur 


40,290 
15,519 
9,312 
7,182 
7,061 
6,962 
5,691 
5,439 
5,303 

52,175 

48,525 

44,444 

21,165 

17,703 

8,661 

8,560 

7,364 

6,896 

6,599 

6,553 

5,864 

5,329 

5,252 

76,530 
11,271 
6,710 
6,016 
5,879 
5,852 


M 1 I Madura 

2 A'ndipatti 

3 Kamo am 

4 Bodindikamir 
M 5 Dindigal 

6 Palani 

7 A'yakudi 

8 Kilkarai 

9 Aruppukkottai . . 

10 # Aiyampdlayam . . 

11 VattilaJcundu 

12 Tenkarai . . 

13 Paumbam and Rdm6s 

waram , . 

14 Korungalaikudi . . 

15 Kombay . . 

16 Puttur . . 

17 Tadikkombu 

18 Sdrankottai 

19 Tevaram . . 

20 Sakkaraikkottai . . 

21 Sivagunga 

22 Arthur 

23 Iravas&ri and Kallanp 

ramban . . . > 

24 Uttamapdlayam . . f 

25 M61amangalam .. f 


26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 


Abhirdmam 

Kdmudo . . ! . 

Parambakudi 

Viranilai . . 

Pattamangalum . . 

Yalamalai 

Karumattar 

Tirnmangalam . . 

Vadakarai 

Singanpunari 

Yadatmmlur 

Vuravadi 

Mrlur 

Kurfthakapatty . . 

Kilvalavy . . 

Uiyd&ukkudi 

Panihankudi 

Traaakkanaiknur 

Doddappanaiknur. 


51,987 

17,684 

14,770 

13,154 

12,865 

12,801 

11,965 

11,303 

10,729 

10,522 

9,783 

9,613 

9,407 1 

9,199 

8,708 

8,169 

7,980 

7,864 

7,817 

7,578 

7,392 

7,206 

6,567 

6,376 

6,361 


M 1 Tinnevelly 
M 2 Palamcottah 

3 Wotrop 

4 Naihiarkovil 

5 iSivagiri 

6 Yiravanallur 

7 Sankarnainarkovil 

8 Kalladakurichi . . 

9 KdyalpatnamTulukarpal 

10 Tenkasi 

M 1 1 Tuticorin 

12 Sivakd&i .. . .« . . 

13 Madavarvilagam . . 

14 Yaliyur 

15 Sundarapdndiyam 

1 6 Ambasamudram . . 

17 Tiruvengiddn 

1 8 Elavarasanandal 2nd Par 

19 do. 1st Par 

20 Settur 

21 Strivykuntam 

22 Tirucheudur 

23 Kuduyanallur 

24 Puliangudi 

25 Naruainganallur . . 

26 Puttapatti 

27 Kulandgarnpatti . . 

28 Yasuduvanallur . . 

29 Kuruvikulam 

30 Shonnadovi 

31 Anumdrkurichi . . 

32 Tennuttuppuram . > 

33 f Altur 

34 Tenkarai . . . . , 

35 Tondruporai . . . 

36 Yennambakotai . . 

37 Perukulam 

38 Sirutandanalliir . . ^ 

3?) Bajakulurdman . . 1 

40 Nanganori 

41 Popungudi 

42 Chokk am patti . . 

43 Acl&ndevilantan . . 

44 Kadftpuram 

45 Yirudupatti 

46 Karaichutti 


6,313 

6,297 

V«4 

6,094 

5,966 

5,806 

5,775 

5,772 

5,720 

5,609 

5,562 

5,405 

5,245 

5,204 

5,175 

5,138 

5,098 

5,075 

5,009 


21,044 

17,945 

14,892 

I. 1,136 
14,025 
12,172 

II, 632 
11,580 
11,197 
10,605 
10,565 
10,153 

9,955 
9,679 
9,290 
8,6M 
8,228 
7,489 
7,314 
7,155 
7,059 
7,051 
7*010 
6,810 
6,795 
6,643 
6,596 
6,539 
6,267 
6,064 
(f,015 


5,712 

5,629 

5,620 

5,619 

5,588 

5,528 

5,447' 

5,438 

5,4^15 

5,379 

*5,265 

5,215 

5,169 

5,104 


15 
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APPENDIX 


Towns. 

No. VIII. — Table of Towns and Village* of which the Inhabitants exceed 5,000, arranged according 

to Population. — (Continued.) 


Names of Towns. 


Number of 
Inhabit- 
ants. J3 


Names of Towns. 


Number of 
Inhabi- 
tants. 


M.^l Coimbatore 
| * 2 Anudmalai 

3 Aravakurithi 
M. 4 Erode 

5 Odroor 

6 Collegul 

7 Yirappandikanpalli 

8 Tonnali 

9 Mddh6ftwaranmalai 

10 Singanalluf 

11 I )drapuram 

1 2 Kottur 

1 3 Mulunur . . . < 

14 Kavandtlppadi 

15 Numbiyur ' 

16 Nilambiir . / 

1 7 Bhowdny 

18 1 Ardchalur 

19 Kangoyam 

20 Andiyur 

21 Kdv6ripuram 

22 Porindoruy 

23 Uppadimangalam 

24 Vellaikovil 

25 N6rur 

26 Kuniyamuttur . . 

27 Udumalpet 

28 Kannamandiknur 

29 KanjikGvil 

30 Agaravallalur 

31 Kildngundal 


3 'C M. 1 Ootacamund 

* 7 * 

M. 1 Salom 

2 Tripatoor 

3 Sendamangalam . . 

4 'Attur 

5 Bdsipuram 

4 | c 6 Dharampuri 

7 Amburpatti 

72 8 Animdpatai 

9 Oossoor 

10 Trioliengodo 

1 1 Ndm^al . . 

12 Tkuifimapatti 

cM. 1 Mangalore , , . 
g ,2 Trikara . . 
a g 3 N(16tfwaram 

4 Tensi .. 

5 Aj&nur 

M. 1 Calicut 

2 Cannanore 

M. 3 Balghat . . 

M. 4 Telliehorry 
M* 5 Cochin 

_ e 6 Nambalakode , . • 
Ss <■ 7 Kotuvdyur , . t 

8 Gananpathi Vattam 

3, 9 Edanaraakur 

5 10 tEdyaramangalam 


35,310 

22,293 

10,764 

10,201 

9,378 

7,920 

7,860 

7.532 
7,522 
7,125 
7,009 
6,972 
6,950 
6,898 
6,890 
6,811 
6,776 
6,599 
6,553 
6,535 

6.532 
6,347 
6,249 
6,036 
5,963 
5,927 
5,808 
5,455* 
5,300 
5,207 
5,019 


29,712 

8,205 

6,878 

5,409 

5,162 

47,962 

31,070 

30,762 

20,504 

13,840 

13,276 

12,947 

11,869 

11,807 

11,625 


1 1 Ponany 

12 Nilambur., 

1 3 Ellorndd . . 

1 4 Ellapalli . . 

1 5 Arakurissi 

1 6 Kottaya . . 

1 7 Viyur 

18 Puthadi . . - 

19 Vadakanjeri 

20 Mupayandd 

21 Ten gi pal am 

22 Urakammelmuri 

23 Vytheri . . 

24 Nannambra 

25 Kunnamangalam 

26 Edathiruthi 

27 Kypamangalam 

28 Walakolaw 

29 Panangad 

30 Trikkolam 

31 Vengara 

32 Kiyakittara 

33 Koduvayur 

34 Ohulanur . . 

35 Mangara 

36 Kannauar Patta 

37 Manjery . , 

38 Vadapalli.. 

39 Talipardmba 

40 Athavandd 

41 Chittalanjeri 

42 Mumlur . . ' 

43 Aiyur 

44 Edakaiyur 

45 Vailatlmr 

46 Badagera . . 

47 Puyathi . . 

48 Angadipuram 

49 Cherikal . . 

50 Nittur 

5 1 M61adi 

52 Ayikod 

53 Agathathura 

54 Kavasany. . 

55 Chemangod 

56 Yatakampuram 

57 Vallikunnam 

58 Nattiga . . 

59 Eyom 

60 Munnad . . 

61 Kathinir . . 

62 Kulattur . . 

63 ’ Pattuvilai 

64 Eramangalam 

65 Edathara . . 

66 Kuttur 

67 Yeliangode 

68 Pdnur 

69 Kuppathad 

70 Punnay>ir 

71 Cheruthayom 

72 Eramom . . 

73 ChembrdBhdri 

74 i Kongdcl . . 

75 jTCarivellur 


11,472 

11,283 

10,959 

10,849 

10,788 

10,460 

10,367 

10,831 

9,836 

9,730 

8,814 

8,661 

8,637 

8,534 

8,526 

8,470 

8,388 

8,340 

8,340 

8,317 

8,290 

8.267 
8,244 
8,112 
8,103 
8,103 
8,094 

8.019 
8,006 
7,973 
7,930 
7,887 
7,870 
7,870 
7,726 
7,718 
7,709 
7,644 
7,579 
7,576 
7,493 
7,458 
7,456 
7,439 
7,408 
7,393 
7,362 

7.267 
7,262 
7,236 
7,225 
7, $87 
7,084 

7.020 
6,965 
6,957 
6,948 
6,919 • 
•8,917 
6,916 
6,890. 
6,828 
6,774 
6,757 
6,750 


Malabar.- — ( Continued.) 


APPENDIX. 

Towns. 


‘ lii 


No. VIII.— Table of Twix* and Village* of which the Inhabitant* exceed 5,000 arranged according to 

Population .■ ^-(Continued . ) 


No. 


76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 
9G 

97 

98 

99 

. 100 
101 
102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 
111 
112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 
121 
122 

123 

124 

125 
p 126 

127 

128 

129 

130 


Names oi Towns, 


Urugathur 
GKiruvayur 
Puthusheri 
Padavanur 
Kandamkunna 
Nemmini . 
Palathulli . 
Pinarai . 
Kuttanur . 
Nallur 
Kurumbala 
Kusalmanieam 
Mudadi 
Elayavur . 
Vettattur . 
Palatiri 
M61atlidr . 
Kottuf 
Thonderndd 
Vellapuya 
Pandikod . . 
Kothachira 
Palayur . . 
Thalakad . , 
Puyakattiri 
Kulakallur 
Ponmindom 
rorunnanur 
Wandur 
Pallikara . . 
Edappal . . 
Pallaaliana 
Perintalmanna 
Kunnisheri 
Kiyumuri . . 

, Kanhil6ri . . 
ftatukaahiri 
Trivellur . . 
Ponmanna 
Arakkuparamba 
Kutteri . , 
Netuva 
Venkidangu 
Beypore . . 
Tharur 
Porur 
Mangalam 
Payyanur 
Yellur 

Kunramangalam 
Mddai 
Ayiyur . , 
Kunnathara 
Kodanad . , 
Lpheruvannur 


Number of | 
Inhabi- 
tants. 


6,731 

6,703 

6.034 
6,617 
6,606 
6,541 
6,516 
6,495 
6,480 
6,470 
6,470 
6,465 
6,404 
6,402 
6,358 
6,354 
6,337 
6,330 
6,309 
6,283 
6,230 
6,225 
6,219 
6,203 
6,201 
6,200 
6,180 
6,173 
6,106 
6,100 
6,092 

6.035 
6,024 
6,011 
6,009 
6,005 
5,996 
5,974 
5,971 
5,939 
5,938 
5,896 
5,873 
5,858 
5,847 
5,834 
5,802 
5,801 
5,798 
5,784 
5,742 
5,733 
5,716 
5,710 
5,709 


^ £1 vfB. * v* ' ' 

tabulation, but for tho Municipal Towns from the comparative. 

1 




Number of 

No. 

Namw of Towns. 

Inhabit- 

ants.' 

131 

Oalkana . . , . 

5,707 

132 

Molmuri " 

-5.699 

133 

Kuruvambalam 

5;684 

134 

Chockode . . 

5,646 

135 

Vadakattara 

5,622 

136 

Edakad 

5,599 

137 

Irimbiliam 

5,582 

138 

Kannadiparamba 

Kuttiattur 

5,576 

139 

5,570 

140 

Katampayipuram 

5,569 

141 

Kottayam 

Tanalur 

5,551 

142 

5,540 

143 

Kad^kad 

5,518 

144 

Perembra . . * » . . 

5,514 

145 

Mangeda? 

5,476 

146 

Srikrishnapuram 

5,467 

147 

Nediannd 

5,466 

148 

Chow Ghat . . 

5,457 

149 

Mulanjur 

5,441 

150 

Vadakambram 

5,434 

151 

Maniyur . , 

5,408 

152 

Payanganur 

5,406 

153 

Pannianur 

5,403 

154 

Koram 

*5,385 

155 

^Walluvambram . . 

5,366 

156 

Peringolam 

5,358 

157 

Kuttipuram 

5,357 

158 

Cherapuram 

5,329 

159 

Muyapilangad 

5,312 

160 

Irumbuyi 

5,232 

.161 

Oyur 

5,222 

162 

Puliakode .." 

5,190 

163 

Pdpinivattam 

5,188 

164 

Karad 

5,183 

165 

Kdnamangalam 

5,179 

166 

Paruthur 

5,178 

167 

Karmapuram 

5,139 

168 

Iriugapuram 

5,139 

169 

Arakilod 

5,133 

170 

Natuvattora 

5,129 

171 

Karakunnu 

5,127 

172 

K avalp ad 

5J21 

173 

Chuyali 

5,112 

174 

Meppaiyur 

5,096 

175 

Iruvotti 

5,089 

176 

Peruveinbu 

5,082 

177 

Tiruvangur 

5,082 

178 

Pommeri i 

5,079 

179 

Maniyur . . 

5,068 

180 

Pudupanam 

5,967 

181 

Naraminda 

5,058 

182 

Trikandivur . . 1 

£,045 

183 

Koduvalli 

5,039 

184 

Palambur . . . . * . . 

5,035 

185 

Thrikattiri 

5,020 

186 

Cherukunnu 

5,005 

yopulatioa is taken from the result of the dtret 

• ) 

i 
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Municipal 


No. IX — Statement showing Population 




I 

iniu k (includinoNativr Chris- 
tians, HtDDlfKrrS, AND JAIN*). 

Mahombdans. 

• 

District*. 

No. 

Municipal Towns. 










8 

*3 

8 

t 

i 

l 

r - 


t 


53 

fa 

H 

1 

fa 

H 


1 

Chicacole 

6,892 

7,074 

14,566 

422 

550 

972 

Oanjam . . ( 

2 

Berhampore 

9,907 

10,101 

20,008 

755 

761 

1,516 

r 

3 

Yizagapatam . . 

13,810 

14,384 

28,194 

1,419 

1,587 

3,006 

Yizagapatam. < 

4 

Bimlipatam 

4,110 

4,202 

8,31-2 

129 

142 

271 

5 

Ralconduh 

4,353 

4,347 

8,700 

*56 

50 

fbc 

k 

6 

yizianagrum . . 

9,338 

9,609 

18,947 

595 

622 

1,217 

Godavery . . \ 

7 

Cocanada 

8,587 

8,272 

16,859 

308 

287 

59 3 

8 

Elloro . . 

11,039 

9,348 

20,387 

2,718 

2,828 

5,046 

[ 


Rajuhmundry . . 

9,548 

8,438 

17,986 

848 

781 

1,629 

Kistna . . j 

10 

Guiitocr 

7,190 

7,173 

14,363 

1,855 

1,766 

3,621 

( 

11 

Masulipatam . . 

[5,300 

16,520 

31,820 

1,878 

2,312 

4,190 

NeUore < . . 

12 

Nellore . . 

12,414 

12,534 

24,948 

2,345 

2,395 

4,740 

Cuddapah . . 

13 

Cuddapah 

5,523 

5,226 

10,749 

2,706 

2,632 

6,338 

/■ 

14 

Bollary . . 

18,364 

17,122 

35,486 

7,537 

6,936 

14,473 

Bellary . . < 

15 

Adoni . . 

7,209 

6,972 

14,241 

4,320 

4,141 

8,461 

1G 

Ghooty . . 

2, GOB 

2,438 

5,046 

916 

743 

1,659 

< 

17 

Anantapur f . . 

1,791 

1,849 

3,640 

642 

627 

1,269 

Kurnool . . | 

18 

iCurnool 

6,311 

6,141 

12,452 

6,111 

6,860 

16,971 

19 

Cumbum 

2,478 

2,450 

4,928 

1,178 

1,189 

2,367 

Chingleput . . 

20 

Conjevoram 

17,092 

18,510 

36,202 

555 

560 

1,115 

North Arcot.. ( 

21 

Yellore 

13,801 

15,123 

28,924 

4,070 

4,510 

8,580 

l 

22 

Wallajah 

5,360 

5,802 

11,162 

470 

467 

937 

South Arcot .. 

23 

Cuddalore 

18,511 

19,498 

38,009 

'817 

1,109 

1,926 

r 

24 

Mannargudi . . 

8,310 

8,962 

17,272 

197 

199 

396 

' 

25 

Mayaveram 

10,196 

10,546 

20,742 

205 

205 

410 

Tanjore . . < 

26 

Negapatam 

16,722 

18,797 

35,519 

4,104 

8, 1 p3 

12,207 


27 

Combaconum . . 

21,020 

22,276 

43,296 

523 

575 

1,098 


28 

Tanj ore 

24,187 

24,842 

49,029 

1,401 

1,480 

2,881 

Trichinopoly. 

29 

Trichinopoly . . 

30,900 

33,591 

64,491 

5,219 

5,449 

10,668 

30 

Madura 

23,285 

A 23,250 

46,535 

2,776 

2,352 

5,128* 

Mddura . . j 

31 

Dindigul 

5,798 

5,669 

11,467 

710 

633 

1,343 

j 

32 

TinneveUy 

9,953 

9,968 

19,921 

596 

527 

1,123 

TinneveUy . . \ 

33 

Talamcottah . . 

7,980, 

8,272 

16,252 

783 

744 

1,527 


Tuticorin 

5,063 

5,107 

10,170 

» 174 

131 

305 

Coimbatore. . 

35 

Coimbatore 

15,669 

16,700 

32,360 

► 1,244 


2,599 

Nifgiris . . | 

3G 

Ootacamund . . 

4,197 

3,787 

7,984 

673 

i 526 

1,199 

37 

Coonoor 

1,423 

1,251 

2,674 

160 

* 73 

^ 233 

Salem 

38 

Salem . . * 

22,852 

23,045 

45,897 

1,922 

! 1,860 

3,782 

South Canara* 

39 

Mangalore 

11,912 

11,678 

23,590 

> 3,120 

► 2,713 

5/33 


" 40 

Tellichorry 

6,061 

6,190 

12,251 

3,215 

> 3,£|3 

7,178 


41 

Cochin . . 

5,169 

4,963 

10,132 

5 1,102 

5 1,081 

2,183' 

Malabar . . < 

9 

42 

Cannanore 

.2,961 

2,903 

5,864 

t 43C 

> 405 

83§ 


43 

Calicut . . 

15,299 

14,692 

29,991 

7,676 

5 8,142 

•15,818 

( 

0 

. 44 

Palgha^t 

13,330 

13,798 

27,12? 

> 1,716 

\ 1,843 

3,561 

Madras • . 

45 

Madras 

i 

161,618 

168,434 

330,052 

5 24,576 

) 66,394 

50,064 

c < « 

* 


Total . . 

636,101 

652,45^ 

1,288,55* 

> 105,166 

I 112,108 

217,276 

’ 


Notb.— Since the taking of Coxusus of 1871, Chedambaram in South 'Arcot, Erode in Coipabatore, and Streerungun 
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hi 


Towns. 

of Municipal Totcns. 



Eurasians. 


1 | 

<v O 

Cn H 



88 . . 
608 124 


140 28 

30 .. 

1 

33 . . 

122 2 

158 5 

01 43 


941 193 


12 2 


13 I 4 


100 18 


111 

77 

188 

134 

131 

205 

1 


1 

. . 

3 

3 

37 

33 

70 

, 139 

141 

*7 

280 

1 0 


109 60 109 127 154 

10 • 8 18 16 15 

40 37 77 47 37 

451 105 616 275 333 

53 32 85 40 56 

TO 11 27 15 12 


281 188 
31 .. 

84 51 

608 88 
96 70 


251 . . 

288 20 
82 . . 
92 85 

1791 .. 


50 41 97 25 38 63 8 

31 23 54 15 21 36 .. 

59 32 91 124 127 251 .. 

226 255 481 149 139 288 20 

39 29 68 36 46 82 . . 

W 13 47 49 43 92 85 

69 41 110 87 92 1791 .. 

* 24 8 ■ 32 542 490 1,038 5 

62 63 125 652 748 1,400 .. ] 

1,369 247 1,616 419 483 902 27 

.133 49 182 313 318 631 643 

10' 22 32 16% 15 31 

2,270 1,343 3,613 5,810 j 6,203 12,013 408 

6,657 3,155” *9,812 10, 04 J 10,733 20,778 1,861 


7,341 
10,733 
262 15,703 

18 4,318 

4,413 
9.93G 
55 9,096 

13,788 

7 10,455 

t 

9,071 # 
5 * 17*268 

10 14,879 

97 8,329 

27,183 

20 11,600 

3,545 
2,438 
•39 12,496 

3,656 
18,252 
65 18,139 

5,831 

5 19,505 

14 8,524 

8 10,407 

349 21,250 

1 21,569 

104 25,726 

147 36,933 

143 26,224 

1 6,540 

10,549 

6 8,847 
5,283 

17,090 
30 5,265 

1 1,658 

194 24,942 

15,188 
5 9,847 

6,985 

42 6,206 
1,340 24,064 

15,074 
910 .194,676 

3,878 *759,832 


8,246 1 

10,937 21,670 2 y 

10,488 32,191 3 j 

4,426 8,744 4 i 

4,399 8,812 5 

10,233 20,169 6 

8,744 17,839 7 

11,699 25,487 8 

9,283 19,738 9 

8,959 18,033 19 

18,920 86,lH8 11 

15,013 29,922 12 

7,940 * 16,275 13 

24,581 51,766 11 

11,123 22,723 15 j 

3,185 6,73(>| 16 

2,480 4,918 17 

13,083 25,579 18 

3,039 7,295 19 

19,075 37,327 20 

19,883 38,022 21 

6,272 12,103 22 

20,785 40,290 23 j 

9,179 17,703 21 1 

10,758 21,105 25 I 

27,275 48,525 56 | 

22,875 44,444 27 | 

26,449 52,175 28 j 

39,597 76,536 29 ( 

25,763 51,987 30 : 

6,325 12,865 31 j 

10,495 21,044 32 j 

9,098 17,945 33 

•5,282 10,565 34 ; 

18,214 35,310 35 j 

4.717 9,982 36 

1,400 3,059 37 j 

25,<}70 50,012 38* 
14,524 29,712 : 

10,655 20,504 40 i 

6,855 13,840 41 

4,053 9,259 42 ! 

23,898 • 47,902 43. 
15,678 30452 14 

202,876 397,552 45 

780,467 1,540,299 


in Trichinopoly havo boon made into Municltal Towns 
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Municipal Towns. 

No. IX. — Statement showing Population in Municipal Towns. — (Continued.) 



Districts. 

* 

• 

No. 

Municipal Towng. 

Gross Munici- 
pal Income. 

Gross Munici- 
pal Expendi- 
ture. 

Ratb op Municipal Taxation 
per Head of Population. 

i 

O 4 

0 

PS 

- ■+■ 

Rupees. 

1 

PS 

Annas. 

i ’ 


•* , 

Gan^ffrn , . t 

• 1 

Chicaeolo 

9,842 

9,890 

0 

10 

1 

• 


2 

Berliampore 

19,489 

13,752 

0 

14 

5 


r 

3 

Vizagapatam . . 

24,245 

23,415 

0 

12 

1 


Vizagapatam . . ^ 

4 

Bimlipatam 

8,542 

9,937 

0 

15 

7 



5 

Paloondah 

0,114 

5,304 

0 

11 

1 



6 

Vizanagrum 

11,507 

12,253 

0 

9 

2 


Godavery . . ) 

7 

Co Canada 

16,180 

18,021 

0 

14 

6 


) 

8 

Elloro , . 

12,569 

10,473 

0 

7 

n" 1 



9 

Rajainnundry . . 

13,537 

11,715 

0 

11 

0 


Kistna . . j 

10.* 

Quntoor 

22,777 

14,765 

1 

4 

3 


I 

11 

MdsuKpatam . . 

20,256 

21,817 

0 

8 

11 


Nelloro 

12 

Vellore . . 

18,397 

15,862 

0 

9 

10 


Cuddapah < . . 

13 

Cuddapah 

19,277 

17,048 

1 

. 2 

11 



14 

Bollary . . 

59,681 

60,426 

1 

2 

5 


Bellary 

15 

Adoni . . 

14,612 

15,442 

0 

10 

4 



10 

Ghooty . . 

5,475 

5,574 

0 

13 

, , 


• ^ 

17 

Anantapoor 

5,075 

4,790 

1 

0 

6 

’ 

Kurnool . . ) 

18 

Kurnool <- . . 

18,794 

19,003 

0 

11 

9 


i 

19 

Cumb urn 

0,081 

4,919 

0 

13 

% 


Ohingleput . . 

20 

Conjeveram 

31,241 

22,699 

0 

13 

5 


North A root , . ! 

21 

Vellore 

34,083 

26,590 

0 

14 

4 

i 

( 

22 

Wallajahpet . . 

8,098 

9,136 

0 

10 

8 


South Areot . . 

> 

23 

Cuddaloro 

28,802 

29,949 

0 

11 

5 

1 


24 

Manrargudi 

14,152 

14,997 

0 

12 

9 

j 


26 

Mayavoram 

16,792 

24,642 

o 

12 

8 


Tan j ore . . < 

20 

Negapatam 

45,261 

36,288 

0 

14 

11 

1 

27 

Combaconum . . 

31,137 

29,551 

0 

11 • 

3 


28 

Tanjore 

54,527 

44,201 

1 

v. 0 

9 

I TrirhinOpoly . . 

29 1 

Trichinopoly . . 

65,050 

* 63,275 

p 

13 

7 

| Madura . . ( 

30 

Madura. . 

45,776 

58,024 

0 

14 

1 

'! • 1 

31 

Dindigul . ; 

8,950 ! 

6,412 

0 

11 

2 

T . „ ( 

32 

Xinnevolly . . j 

19,325 

18,548 

0 

14 

8 

1 liinnvoily . . < 

33 

Palamcottah . . 

21,303 

16,806 

1 

2 

11 

( 

34 

Tuticorin 

15,345 

12,106 

1 

7 

3 

Coimbatoro i\ 

35 

Coimbatore 

24,762 

25,781 

0 

11 

3 

Noilehorries . . 1 

30 

Ootacamund . . 

26,141 

* 

23,108 

2 

0 

9 

11 

• \ 

37 

Coonoor 

7,996 

7,661 

2 

9 

10 

I^Salonj.. 

38 

Salem . . 

39,841 

55,428 

0 

12 



South Canara.. 

1 /■ 

39 

Mangalore 

23,046 

14,720 

0 

12 

6 

0 


* 

) 

40 

Tellioherry 

11,786 

10,981 

. 0 

9 

2 


1 

41 

Cochin 

9,551 

6,031 

0 

11 

1 


j Malabar . . < 

42 

Cannanore 

5,846 

4,554 

0 

10 

1 


« 

43 

Calicut 

• 20,377 

15,965 

0 ( 

6 

9 

‘ 

. ' 

44 

Palghaut 

17,507 

13,756 

0 

9 

• 1 


Madras 

45 

Madras*. , . 

558,225 

558,948 

*. 

6 

6 

• 

‘ 

c 


• 

1,497,400 

1,444,683 

_A 1 


15 

7 



. REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 


Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 12th February 1874, No. 302. 

Read letter No. 381, dated 18tli December 1873, from the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner for Madras, in Charge of Census Office, announcing completion 6f • 
Census Report. 

_ . v. 

Encuisork No. 1.— Printed Report. 


Tins letter, which announces the completion of die Report on the Census of 
1871, will be submitted to Government. The Report "itself is already before 
Government, and it would be a waste of time for the Board to notico it at length. 
They have found nothing which they could»wish to see added to it or ‘altered, and 
the mention of any part of tho statistics in these Proceedings would be simply a 
reiteration of something which is far better in its proper place in the volume. 
The undertaking was, as Surgeon-Major Cornish says, a truly gigantic one,; but it 
has been thoroughly well executed, and the Report is so lucid, accurato, and com- 
plete* that it leaves nothing to bo desired. 

2. All that now remains to be done is to place the Report within the reach 
of the officers engaged in tho administration of the country and tho general public. 
An impression of 1 ,000 copios has been struck off. Some should be distributed and 
some kept for sale at a reasonable price, say, Rupees 10 for tho two volumes. 

3. It is satisfactory to find that the elaborate instructions for taking the 
Census, which were issuod by tho Board at the very beginning, though they set in 
motion a fast machinery, and called on it for work which was, to a great extent, 
novel, have served their purpose well ; and it is but fair to state that the credit 
on this account is mainly due to tho Board’s Secretary, Mr. Grose, who had the 
entire management of the Census (so far as the Board were concerned) from the 
beginning to the end, and to the Collectors and their Subordinates who spared no 
time or trouble in securing success. 

4. The tabulation was placed at first in tho hands of the late Mr. Gover, 
and tho Board feel it their duty to bear testimony to the ability with which ho 
devised tho forms used in the tabulation, and organized the large establishment 
which, was required to perform this part of the undertaking, and to the untiriftg 
energy with which he worked out the details under most distressing circumstances. 
When Mr. Gover died* it seemed as if the Pres ; dency Census had suffered an 
irreparable loss; but fortunately Government were able to find a remedy for it, 
and did so in securing the services of Surgeon-Major Cornish. Updor him the 
processes of tabulation were greatly improved, tho supervision was most effectual^ 
the. progress was expedled, and, in the end, the, resets were presented in a man- 
ner which, the Board thjnk, it would be difficult to surpass. 

5. When tho time come^for taking the next Census, the suggestions dor 
improved methods which are Jiade in this report must be consideredVth refer- 
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ence to circumstances as they exist then. The enumeration of the female popu- 
lation, though far better done on this occasion than it ever has been before, is 
still uhsatisfactory^ and care will have to be takerf that enumerators are appointed 
who will not shrink from going into Pariah hamlets, etc. It may then be possi- 
ble to pay the enumerators, or the best of them, according to their results, to 
.curtail the period allowed for testing between the preliminary and final enumera- 
tions, and to ensure correct tabulation in the districts ; but this was impossible 
in 1871. Surgeop-Major Cornish thinks that it was a mistake not to allow' employ- 
ment ill the Tabulation Office to count for pension (page 33), but the rules laid' 
down by the Government of India put this out of the question. 

6. The Board are strongly of opinion that a handsome honorarium should 
be given to Dr. Cornish, though it will not be feasible to pay him the real value 
of his labour, and they think it should not be less than Rupees 5,000. In the 
letter recorded with G. O., 21st July 1873, No. 764, the Government of (pjjja 
intimate their disapproval of “ a practice which seems to be growing up of giving 
money-presents to officers erf the Covenanted. Civil Service” on account of special 
work executed by them,* but draw a distinction between cases in which such work 
is done by officers in addition to their ordinary duties, and cases in which they are 
relieved frofn their ordinary duties in erder that they may perform* it. The Board 
do not anticipate any difficulty in getting the honorarium sanctioned in conse- 
quence of these views. Surgeon-Major Cornish was not relieved from his ordi- 
nary duties as Sanitary Commissioner, and the task which he has performed is 
one of such extraordinary difficulty and magnitude, and has resulted in throwing 
such a flood of light on many important questions of administration, that, ‘even 
if he had been so relieved, an occasion has arisen, in the words of the Secretary 
to the Government of India, “ where such a reward may bo given unobjection- 
ably.” The Board doubt if it would have been possible to find any one, except 
Surgeon-Major Cornish, at tho same time willing and competent to undertake the 
work ; and they are confident that Government would have hesitated to ask him to 
do so if they had not been sure that they would be able to give him an honorarium. 
Even with this addition, the cost of the Consus, which is given at page 375 of tho 
report as £18,213, will be extremely small. The cost of the Bengal Census was 
£21,600, and, though tho population was much larger, the statistics which had to be 
tabulated and reported on were loss elaborate, and the results were less complete. 
The cost of the English Census of 1861 was £95,720. The sum granted by Parlia- 
ment for the Census of 1871 was £120,000 and £78,299 were paid to local officers 
alone. ^ 


7. The Board have already brought to tho notice of Government the high opi- 

« nion entertained of Kalydna Sundaram 

Board's proceedings, 12th Dec. 1873, No. 2,566. Chetty by Surgeon-Major Cornish.. He 

is the Head Accountant in the Board’s Office, and was chosen by the Secretary, 
when Mr. Gover died suddenly, as the only man he knew* who was both available 
and fit to cope with the difficulties of the Tabulation Office, which, being full of 
almost untrained men, was left without a head and without any one in the secret of 


the general design on which it was working. When Surdbon-Major Cornish took 
chaise, he requested that Kalydna Sundaram Chetty might remain as his Assist- 
ant, and, in his letter of the 1st December 1873, he describes Kalydna Sundaram 
Cbetty’s services as having been “ simply invaluafye.” 
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No. 149. Order thereon, 16th March 1874, No. 348. 

The main facts regarding the numerical distribution of the population of 

# the Presidency, as disclosed by the census of 1871, have already lpeen made public’ 
and the details are now before the Government in the report submitted by Mr. 
Cornish, who, on the death of the late Mr. Gover, was entrusted with its prepara- 
■ tion and the supervision of the tabulation. A careful digest of this lucid and 
vAttable report will appear in the General Administration Report, and His Excel- 
lency the* Governor in Council does not now propose to review iHn detail. 

* 2. The Government notice, witli much satisfaction, that the census operations 

were throughout harmoniously conducted. 

The regular quinquennial census had, as was anticipated, fully accustomed 
the people to inquiries of the nature instituted, and the village officials to the duties 

* required of them, and, though the public Itility of the work was, it is to be feared, 
but (ittle understood, it met with a decreasing mistrust* and with no active 
opposition. 

' v 3. The census of 1871 was based on a more elaborate and scientific plan 
than any hitherto attempted in this Presidency, but, by the adoption of the pre- 
liminary registration of the houses and enumeration, etc., of their inmates, the hurry 
of a single-day census was avoided, and tiaio was afforded for the detection of 
omissions and correction of blunders. These preliminaries effected, the work of 
the-enumerators on the final day was restricted to such trifling corrections as arose 
from the absence of an old, or presence of a new, inmate. 

The result has been, not only a more thorough knowledge of the population, 
but the sucessful collection of a mass of statistics, which, though not yet so com- 
plete and accurate as could be desired, will still enable the discussion and 
solution of numerous social problems to be now proceeded with on grounds more 
substantial thaji mere conjecture. 

4. Mr. Cornish ‘bears hearty testimony to the energetic and intelligent labours 
of his predecessor, and attributes to them the successful organization of the 
establishment, arfd the methods of tabulation. * 

The pages, however, in which the results of the census are recorded and 
illustrated in a manner that indicates the wide research and large views of the 
writer, are all Mr. Cornish’s own production, and the Government thoroughly 
appreciate their value. t 

They have not lost sight of the fact that this duty has been carried on 
simultaneously with that of Sanitary Commissioner, and, to mark their sense of 
the efficient manner in which Mr. Cornish has executed his joint functions, they 
have much pleasure in awarding him a honorarium of 5,000 Rupees as suggested 
by the Board. * , 

5 4 His Excellency the Governor in Council desires, in conclusion, to convey 
the Jhanks of the Government to all concerned in the working of the census ; to 
the Board of Revenue and their able Secretary who devised and supervised the 
general arrangements; to the district and local officers who gave practical effect 
l^p % those arrangements; and to the Zemindars and gentlemen wljp cordially 
co-operated. It is rarely that the Government are able to accord, to the execution, 
of any work, so large a measure of approval. . • 

) (Signed) C. G. MASTER, * 

Acting Secretary to Government. 
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